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CRItlCAL  REVIEW. 


For  the  Month  of  July^  1782. 


Po^nu,  fupp^ffd  to  have  been  written  at  Brijtol  in  thi  FifieeHtb 
Century  ty  Thomas  Rowley,  Esf^".  With  a  Cdmmentaty.  By 
Jeremiah  Milks,  Dean  of  Exeter.  \Continued,from  VoL  LIIL 
P-  4^7-3 

THE  fifft  queilion  which  occurred  to  Chatterton's  friends 
in  the  metropolis^  when  he  boafted  of  his  great  trea- 
fares,  and  indulged  his  glowing  fancy  with  the  fairy  dreams  of 
future  grcatnefs,  was  concerning  the  place  where  thefe  va-  . 
laable  aCquiiitions  were  depofited ;  for  his  baggage  was  in*- 
coniideVable^  and  his  whole  appearance  not  very  fuitable  to 
fuch  oflentatious  difplay.  He  might  have  anfwered  with  Si- 
^0nides>  on  a*  fimilar  occafion,  *  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto ;' 
tut  he  evaded  the  charge  as  he  evaded  every  queftion  which, 
related  to  Rowley*  It  defervcs  however  more  attention.  Few 
original  MSS»  have  been  feen,  even  from  the.  hands  of  Chat- 
ter ton  ;  fome  are  detained,  with  a  fcrupulous  tenacity,  by- 
Mr.  Barrett,  probably  to  affift  his  Hillory  of  Bri^l ; »  and 
others^  we  are  informed,  are  yet  preferved  by  thofe  who  ftill 
cheriih  the  fond  delufion  of  their  authenticity ;  but  thefe  are, 
comparatively,  few.  Chatterton  left  no  MSS.  with  his  motlier 
At  Briilol ;  none  were  found  in  his  room  in  Holborn  :  fo  that, 
if  he  ever  pofTeiTed  originals,  and  the  Dean  afferts  that  many 
•\are  ftill  un^ublifhed,'  we  muft  fuppofe  he  had  deftroyed 
them ;  that  is,  we  muft  fuppofe  a  perfon,  who  finds  his  cre^^ 
dit  attacked,  has  himfelf  deftroyed  every  authentic  inftrument 
wbich  could  fupport  or  reftore  it.  The  abfurdity  is  too  evi- 
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dent  fd  requlrt  the  kaft  comment.  There  are  a  few^ 
chofen  fpirits  only,  who  have  been  indulged  with  a  fight  of 
thefe  ineftimable  relics  ;  they  have  been  cantionfly  wkUield 
"Trom  the  profane,  for  reafons  which  might  be  eafily  afflgned. 
The  fac  fimile,  engraved  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  is  the 
only  monument  which  has  been  publicly  cxpofed.  To  this 
then  muft  our  obfervations.  be  confined  ;  and  we  haVe  reafon 
to  conclude  it  to  be  a  very  advantageous  fpecimen,  as  it  is 
alone  feledled  for  public  infpedlion.  This  is  the  writing  that 
was  read  with  facility  and  eafe,  by  Chatterton  to  his  mother  ;  . 
ifis.fhefe  ill-formed  letters  that  he  delighted  in  expladning. 
This  is  in  ///^^  improbable  ;  for  it  is  a  tafk  which  even  Swin- 
ton  would  have  declined,  and  to  which  the  learned  Prefident 
himfelf  was  probably  unequal.  In  fhort,  unlefs  the  writer 
;and  the  gloflarift  were  the  fame,  the  whole  life  of  Chattertofi 
was  too  contracted  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  tafk. 

We  might  allege  that  the  interpretation  fometimes  differs 
from,  the  original,  and  -unfortunately  the  former  is  more  obfe- 
lete  than  the  latter  ;.  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  fame  let- 
ters are  fometim^is  differently  formed,  acircumllanceveiry  uif. 
trfual  to  the  ancient  copyifts.  An  antiquarian,  however, 
eafily  eludes  fuch  difficulties  ;  but  out  of  his  tmon  mouth  'will 
nJue  condemn  him.  In  page  i>9i,  thefe  figures  are  taken  from  fir 
Tybbot Gorges' monument  |  ij  2  y/\i»e.fays  the  Dean,  1468. 
If  then  the  third  figure  is  a  ^^  can  the  figure  on  the  fac 
limile  mean  the  fame,  which  entirely  refembles  the  modern 
numeral*?  If  he  aflferts  that  thefe  figures  are  Gothic,  it  may 
be  anfwered  that  the  letters  are  the  old  Engliih  ones,  and 
therefore  the  figures  fhould  be  the  fame.  But  to  ceafe  all 
cavils,  we  defy  the  Dean  to.  produce  an  undifputed  MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  where  the  figures  refemble  thofe  in  the  plate. 
We  have  feen  more  than  one,  in  which  they  materially  differ, 
Thofe  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  old  manu- 
fcripts,  find  a  great  difference  in  the  writing  of  thofe  which 
are  certainly  of  that  age  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged, '  in  an- 
fwer  to  this  objedion,  that  the  writing  of  different  people 
In  every  age  muft  vary.  But  this  is  not  true  ;  when  writing 
is  a  profeffion,  every  one  follows  the  fame  model,  and,  by 
this  means,  the  hand«  remarkably  refemble  each  other.  Law- 
yers farnifh  a  flriking  inflance  of  this  fimilarity,  in  their  en- 
groffing  hands.  But  there  is  flill  another  objeftion,  inde- 
pendent of  this  :  at  the  time,  when  copying  was  the  labour 
of  monks,  it  was  executed  with  furprifing  exadtnefs ;  and 
though  to  copy  a  large  volume  was  the  toil  of  years,  their 
avocations  feldom  interrupted  their  work,  and  they  wifhed  not 
to  Ihorten  dieir  labour.'    It  wiU  confequently  be  found>  that 
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Idihir  Ictteh  cpnfift  chiefly  of  ilrait  lines^  and  they  feldom  run 
into  each  other,  but  are  diftin£^  and  fep^arate.  The  uniting 
the  letters  is  the  ef ed  of  a  rapid  execution,  and  a  fteady  hand  ; 
it  is  fubfequent  to  printing,  which  aimed  only  at  imitating 
:  writing,  and  differs  only  from  printing,  by  continuing  the  ftrgke 
of  the  former  letter  in  the  formation  of  the  fubfequent  one. 

The  next  part  of  the  internal  evidence  relates  to  the  flyle 
or  idiom ;  and,  in  this  refpeft,  it  has  been  already  obferved 
that  the  poems  are  materially  defeftive.  The  ftyle  of  that  ' 
and  the  fubiequent  century  was  forced  and  unnatural.  It 
was  forced,  becaufe  it  did  not  follow  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
'guage,  and  was,  in  fad,  Latin  in  Englifh  words.  It  was 
unnatural,  becaufe  it  required  an  effort  to  put  it  on.  Whett 
the  paflions  fpeak  the  language  of  the  heart*  it  is  intelligible 
in  every  age  find  in  every  country.  We  have  no  letters  more 
elegant  and  pathetic,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  fimpie  and 
unadorned,  than  thofe  of  the  unfortunate  ElTex.  His  feelings 
'Were  urgent ;  he  was  not  curious  about  phrafes  : 

*  The  heart  ftlll  dilates,  and  the  hand  obeys.' 

It  may  be  alleged  that  this  too  was  the  cafe  of  Rowley  ^ 
that  he  felt  what  he  wrote,  and  poured  out  his  verfes,  like  the 
Italian  improvifatori,  without  ftudy  and  without  reHedlion. 
Thefe  poets  are  qualified  for  this  extemporaneous  efFufion  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  moftexad  models,  which  Rowley  could  not  pofTefs. 
Jn  any  other  view  the  plea  could  only  be  allowed,  if  he  had  la- 
mented recent  calamities,  the  deftrudliveravagesof  the  fword  and 
famine,  or  the  untimely  and  unexpefted  death  of  his  friends  ; 
for  his  charadler  prevented  the  tender  feelings  incident  to  the 
more  intimate  relations  :  but  hit  poems  relate  to  diflant  events^ 
in  which  he  was  little  interefted,  and  he  is  even  forced  into 
the  unfeeling  guife  of  a  tranflator. 

Thi«  palTion  for  rounded  periods  infedled  all  the  ancient 
poetry.  Our  elder  poets  endeavoured  to  end  each  line  with  a 
founding  word  ;  and,  when  unable  to  effect  it,  always  loaded 
the  laft  fyllable  with  the  accent,  withqut  any  regard  to  its  pro- 
priety in  that  place.  This  is  very  generally  allowed  ;  yet  this 
peculiarity  is  not  found  in  the  difputed  poems,  for  the  ac- 
cent falls  as  it  ought  to  do.  Rowley  alTerts,  in  one  of  hi* 
profe  compolitions,  that  he  had  little  relilh  for  his  cwn  piece* 
after  thofe  of  Chaucer  ;  and  we  believe  this  aflTertion  to  be 
the  genuine  words  of  Rowley,  becaufe  it  would  have  been 
very  inconfiflent  with  Chatterton's  prudence  to  have  forged 
them.  They  are  indeed  decifivc  of  Rowley's  tafte,  and  prove, 
if  thefe  are  the  poems  of  Rowley,  a  folecifm  in  nature,  that 
lis  execution  was  fuperior  either  to  it  or  his  judgment. 
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4;  Rov5te/s  totmf* 

His  ridS'cnle  of  the  fooliik  monk,  p.  167,  who  excefled 
in  the  duties  of  his  profeffion^  yet  emplo/ed  hixnfelf  in  gof- 
iiptng,  and  reading  his  infipid  verfes  to  *  maydens,  hufwifes, 
and  trnlored  dames,'  i»  humorous  and  pointed ;  but  the  em-r 
ployment  is  unfnitable  to  the  mon]p  of  thofe  ages,  and  not 
likely  to  be  expofed  by  a  brother,  who,  cvtn  for  the  credit 
9f  his  profefiion,  would  have  concealed  the  foibles  of  the 
profeffor. 

*  Hee  iirrgs  of  feyndes  who  dyed  for  thejr  Godde,. 
Everych  winter  nyghte  afrefhe  he  iheddea  theyr  blodde*' 

Such  language  would  in  that  age  have  been  thought  bla& 
phemous  ;  and  the  concluding  idea  is  modern;  piobably 
from  the  epigram  on  Trapp  : 

•  Read  the  Commandments,  Trapp  ;  tranflate  no  further  : 
For  there  'tis  written,  Thoufialt  do  no  murther* 

We  muH  now  look  into  the  Poems  themfelves  ;  and  we 
fhall  find'  them  vtry  difi^rent  from  what  may  be  expe£^ed  from 
a  prieH.  The  Tragedy  of  Ella  is=  entirely  modern  in  its  con- 
jbudion,  in  its  events,^  and  in  its  conclufion.  In  the  epifUe 
he  thinks  '  hallie  tales'  unmeet  for  public  reprefetitation.  It 
would  require  however  little  foreiight  to  fee,  that  when  plays 
became  only  reprefentations  of  profane  hiftory,  the  priefb 
would  lofe  both  the  profit  and  the  honour  of  fuch  exhi- 
bitions ;  befides,  the  fentiment  occurs  fo  pointedly  in  a  book, 
which  Chatterton  muit  have  ieen,  viz.  the  Lives  o£the  PoetSy 
that  it  muft  be  at  once  deciiive* 

'  Playes  made  from  hallie  tale  I  hold  unmeete ; 
Let  fomme  great  dory  of  a  manne  be  fonge  ^ 
Whanne  as  a  manne  we  Godde  and  Jefus  treate, 
in  mie  pore  my«de  w«:  doe  the  Godhedde  wronge/ 

This  is  the  fentiment  of  Voffius*  tranflated  in  the  above 
mentioned  book* 

•  I  am  of  opinion,  fays  he,  that  it  is  better  to  chufe  an- 
other argument  than  facred ;  for  it  agrees  not  with*  the  ma- 
jefty  of  facred  things  to  be  made  a  play  and  a  fable.  It  i» 
alio  a  work  of  very  dangerous  ccnfequence  to  mingh  human 
inventions  with  things  facred  :  becaufe  the  poet  adds  un^ 
certainties  of  )iis  own,  fometimes  falfities  ;  Which  is  not  only 
to  play  with  holy  things,  but  alfo  to  graft  in  men^s  minds^ 
opinions  now  and  then  falfe.  Thefe  tilings  have  place  efpe- 
cially,  when  we  bring  in  God  or  Chrift  fpeaking  or  treating, 
of  the  myfteries  of  religioa/ 
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.  EKaisibrnieil  firomthe  Sc)ioolof  Dryden^  brave,  intrepid j 
Md  iignincible  by  every  power  but  love*  His'  miftrefs  has 
«very  beauty  both  of  perlon  and  mind ;  and,  to  make  them 
miferable,  a  falfe  friend  is  only  reqaifite.  This  is  a  yttf 
modem  fbory,  and  it  is  condudted  as  we  might  expeA.  The 
Choros,  a  copy  from  Mr.  Maibn's  Elfrida^  fing  in  ilrains 
highly  elegant  and  pathetic;  bat  ihovld  we  expe^  the  fd- 
lovviog  lines  from  a  '  gade  priefte^'  when  all  earthly  sverit 
was  thought  to  center  in  moriification  and  felf-deniaU  and 
particulaxly  in  abftinence  from  fenfuai  pleafares  ?  And  is  tbi^ 
^he  language  of  the  confefTorof  a  man,  who  Aed  to  the  altar 
for  fear  of  being  obUged  V>  mi^ry  a  beautiful  wom;m,  and  a 
/elation  of  the  king  I 

*  I  laie  mee  onm  the  grafts  fatte,  to  mie  wylk^ 
Aib^tte  alle  ys  fayre,  there  lackethe  fomethynge  ftyUe. 

'SECONDE    MYNSTRELLE. 

*  So  Adam  thoughtenne,  «^ann«  ynn  Paradyfe, 
All  heavcnn  and  erthe  dyd  hommage  to  hys  myndf  s 
Ynn  womman  alleyne  nunnes  pleaiaunce  lyei ; 
As  inftrumentes  of  joie  were  made  the  kynde^ 
Go,  take  a  wyfe  nntoe  thie  armes,  and  fee 

Wynt;Qr»  and  brownie  hy)les,  wyll  have  a  charme  fqr.thee.' 

There  are  many  fubfequent  lines  of  the  fame  kind  which 
it  were  needlefs  to  quote.  The  parting  fpeedies  between 
Ella  and  Birtha  are  fo  mtny  copies  from  modem  tragedies^  in 
order  to  difplay  the  abilities  of  fome  king  of  '  Itartl  and 
paufes  ;*  but  the  fuicide^  in  the  condufion,  is  ftill  more  ex- 
ceptionable. Mr.  Addifon,  though  no  prieft,  and  from  whom 
piety  and  morality  cotfld  not  be  expcfted,  for  the  Dean  woi^ 
have  thefe  qualities  to  be  the  excluji*ve  rigkt  of  the  church, 
wa«  cenfared  for  making  Cato  fay  only, 
*  J  fcar  I  have  been  too  kafty.' 

3ut  Ella  ftabs  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  bravery,  and  dies  *  content  ;* 
nor  does  the  manner  ,Qf  his  deadi  excite  furprize  or  difap- 
probation  in  his  followers.  Let  us  hear  no  more  then  o( 
JRowley's  maraUty  ;  it  is  the  light  blue  cloud  of  the  morning, 
which  the  firft  fun-beam  diflipates  or  deftroys. 

We  wiih  that  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  follow  every 
jpaifage  of  Ella,  for  we  could  eafily  £nd  its  prototype  in  mo- 
dern  tragedies  :  but  this  is  at  prefent  impra^icable  ;  we  have 
ftill  many  points  which  require  our  attention,  and  which  will 
draw  us  into  extenfive  details. — We  have  not  negledled  the 
Dean^  and  we  would  wiih  la  attend  him,  in  t'^&rj  ftep,  through 
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6  Rowley* s  Poems, 

tlie  extenfivc  tommentary,  and  the  very  laboured,  though 
ufelefs,  notes ;  but  the  fame  rcafon  forbids  us,-i'-our  volume 
would  equal  his  own,  if  we  noticed  every  inaccuracy,  or 
pointed  out  every  contradidlion, 

'  So  fpins  the  filk  worm  fmall  his  flendcr  ftorc. 
And  labours  'till  he  clouds  himfelf  all  o'er.' 
We  ihall,  however,  take  the  more  leading  features  of  his  work, 
and  from  thence  judge  of  liis  accuracy,  his  impartiality, 
and  his  confiftency.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  imi- 
tations of  Chevy  Chafe,  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Battle  of 
Haftings  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  all  in  the 
modern  ballad,  and  frequently  of  thofe  parts  of  it,  which 
have  little  fimilarity  to  the  ancient  poem  or  its  original,  the 
Ballad  of  Otterbourne.  The  *  grey  goofe  wing'  was  called,, 
in  the  old  ballad,  the  '  fwan  feather  ;'  and,  in  the  parallel 
paflages,  the  Dean  has  more  than  once  omitted  to  take  thoft, 
where  the  fimilarity  is  pointed  and  liriking,  but  has  preferred 
others,  where  it  is  trifling  and  remote.  The  other  imitations 
of  this  poem,  the  Dean  afferts  are  thofe  of  Homer,  not  of 
his  tcanflator. 

*  The  fimile  of  the  falling  oak  is  enlivened  beyond  that  of 
Homer  ;  who  converts  his  tree  into  mere  fhip-timber,  whereas 
our  poet's  image  gives  it  a  fecond  life. 

*'Hpnrs  ^\  ft'5  ore  tk  ^^i  vi^vif,  V  «;gipw»*^, 

Then  as  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall. 
Or  pine  (fit  malt  for  fome  great  admiral,)  , 

Nods  to  the  ake,  and  with  a  groaning  found 
It  Unksj  and  fpreads  its  honours  on  the  ground. 

Pope,  B,  xvi.  V.  591, 

*  It  has  been  afTerted,  that  Chatterton  borrowed  his  Homers 
4cal  fimilies  from  Pope's  tranflation  ;  but  the  prefent  inftance, 
amongfl  many  others,  will  confute  that  idea,  The  oak  liv- 
ing again  on  the  fea  dignifies  Homer's  image,  which  Pope'.a 
tranflation  had  weakened  and  degraded/ 

Were  it  our  only  care  to  examine  the  rival  efFufjons  of  coa- 
tending  genius,  our  labours  would  be  animated  by  the  conteft  j 
and  if  we  conquered,  we  fhould  feel  with  glory  our  blufhing  hp- 
nours,  and  recline  under  the  fhadeof  our  laurels ♦  Unfortunately 
for  this  note,  the  image  occurs  often  in  Pope's  tranflation  ;  and 
the  glowing  fancy  of  the  poet  diftated  his  lines  from  the  images 
in  his  memory.  He  had  not  books  to  which  he  could  always 
h^ve  recourfe ;  invention  and  recolledion  were  often  feeni- 
ingly  funilar  exertions.    In  the  fecoud  part  the  fame  imagesi 
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Rewbyb'  Poems*    *  f^ 

'^Mctnr^  tMiii  xht'DtiLXL  then  coldly  refers  to  the  former  note; 
thoQgh  candor  Ihoiild  have  fuggefted  that  there ,  the  iimilarity^ ' 
is  more  confiderable^  and  that  the  image  of  '  fpreading  on  the 
|^x>iind/  is  not  the  fuggeiUon  of  the  Grecian  poet y  but  of  his 
iranjlator.  There  is  a  llriking  inftance  of  the  fam&-p-FOR- 
GETFULNE3S  fhall  we  call  it  ?  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Battle 
of  Haftings,  line  128, 

*  And  lyfted  by  lis  enfeem'd  an  iron  wood/ 

.  This  line  paiTes  without  any  annotation  ;  bat*  on  lines  zq$, 
&c.  where  thefe  pointed  and  difcriminated  words  are  not  ob* 
ferved>  we>  then,  have  the  quotation  from  Pope^  in  which 
they  occur. 

'  Above  a  wood^  yform'd  of  bill  and  iaunce. 
That  noddyd  in  the  ayre  moft  ftraunge  to  fyghl. 
Harde  as  the  iron  were  the  menne  of  mighte, 
Ne  neede  of  flughornes  to  enrowfe  theyr  minde  ; 
Eche  fhootynge  fpere  yreaden  for  the  fyghte, 
^ore  feerce  than  fallynge  rocks,  more  fwefte  than  wynd  ; 
With  folemne  ftep^  by  ecckoe  made  more  dyre. 
One  iingle  boddie  sdl  tfaeie  marchd,  theyr  eyen  on  fyie/ 

*  The  defcription  of  their  armour  is  Homer's. 

Above  a  wood  appeared  of  bill  and  launpeu 

Aijioy  U  VQhM{Mf  fnnunou  KtyvvTO  fa^yfiU 

H.  A.  v.  281^ 

Such  and  fo  thick  the  embattled  fquadrons  itpod^ 
With  fpears  eredt,  a  moving  iron  wood.. 

Pope,  B.  iv.  V.  32«« 

*  This  is  corjefpondent  with  Malmefbury's  account:—*- 
**  Pedites  omnet  cum  bipennibus,  conferta  ante  fe  fcutoram, 
•Ceftttdine>  impenetrabilem  cuneam  faciunt." 

*  The  defcription  clofes  with  a  noble  groupe  of  allufions,  ex- 
•preffing  the  force,  expedition^  order,  and  eagernefs  of  the  army 
ibr  engagement.' 

Candor  herfelf  can, only  fuggeft,  that  the  Dean  looked  into 
>the  original,  while  the  tranflations  were  added  by  the  baok- 
<ie]ler,  or  the  devils  of  the  prefs. 

When  a  line  is  fo  appofite  as  to  flrike  convidion«  the  ad- 
•drefs  of  the  reverend  annotator  to  dude  the  ponfequence  is 
d-emarkable. 

*  His  noble  fotfl  came  ruihing  from  the  wound,' 
3s  almoft  exadiiy  like  Dryden's, 

'  And  his  difdainful  foal  csme  ruibing  thro'  thp  wound**  , 

B4  He 
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Ht'ptAy  howarer  obfervts,  '  Pope  and  Dfyden  luvre.  tkts. 
line  almbft  vei-batim,  bat  it  vras  fcarce  poffible  to  convey  tli0 
idea  in  other  wotdis.'  Bot  this  is  highly  improbable,  and  if 
a  hundred  thottfand  poets  had  adopted  the  fame  .idea,  two 
itfould  not  haVe  united  in  fuch  a  peculiar  expreffion.  It  wonld 
bSLve  been  on  ed&er  talk  to  prove,  that  Pope  and  Dryd^a 
had  ravaged  Cannynge's  cheit,  and  literally  fiole  all  their 
beauties  from  this  meteor  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age.— — — 
The  Dean  has  a  facility  in  proving  'what  he  pleafes ;  and 
it  is  only  to  drop  the  main  qtieflion  in  the  argument,  and  any 
concluiion  may  bfe  drawn  from  any  premifes.  This  may  ap* 
pear  unnecetfary  and  unwarrantable  feverity.  We  muft,  in- 
cur own  defence,  produce  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  expcded 
from  an  attention  ind  addre^  tridy  antiquarian.  It  has  been 
averted,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  ^  knitting  ftockings' 
was  an  art  invented,  or  at  leaft  pradifed,  in  an  age  pofterior 
to  the  reputed  Rowley's.  '  The  Dean  however  defends  the  op- 
pofite  queitioh  in  the  following  manner  : 

'  The  third  line  has  been  charged  with  anachronifm,  for 
giving  an  earlier  date  to  the  art  of  knitting  ftockings,  than  is 
allowed  by  Stowe ;  who  fpeaking,  in  his  Chronicle,  of  the 
drefs  which  prevailed  in  qlieen  Elizabeth's  reign,  p.  869, 
fays,  *'  that  in  1564,  William  Rider,  an  apprentice  with  Tho- 
mas Burdett,  at  the  Bridge  foot,  chanced  to  fee  a  pair  of  kuif  • 
<uQorfted ftochin^s  in  the  lodging  6f  an  Italian  merchant  who 
came  from  Mantua  ;  borrowed  them,  and  caused  others  to  be 
made  by  them  ;  and  thefe  were  thefirfi  naorfted  ftockings  made 
in  En^and."  '^vxfilk  kmt  ftbckingsy  according  to  the  fame 
author,  p.  ^*]y  wete  of  an  earlier  date  ;  for  he  fays,  "  That 
in  the  fecond  year  of  that  queen  (1560)  her  filk- woman,  Mrs. 
Montague,  prefented  h6r  majcfty  with  a  pair  of  hlack  fiH 
ftockings  for  a  new-year's  gift ;  which  pleafed  her  fo  well,  that 
fhe  fent  for  Mrs.  Montague,  and  afked  her  where  file  had 
them,  and  if  ihe-  could  procure  her  any  mOre ;  ftie  replied, 
that  ihe  had  made  them  on  purpofe  for  the  queen,  and  that 
ihe  would  fet  mor^  in  hand ;  and  from  that  time  the  queen 
wore  no  more  cloth  ftockings.  He  adds^  that  king  Henry 
wore  only  cloth  hofe,  cut  of  ell-broad  taffeta^  or  that  by  great 
chance  there  came  a  pair  of  Itmg  Sfanifl^ftlk  ftockings  fent  him 
Ibr  a  great  prefent  i  and  that  Edward  the  Vlth  had  a  pre- 
&nt  of  that  kind  made  to  him."  But  an  earlier  aefa  is  af* 
finned  to  this  art  by  Chambers's  Didionaryj  which  fays,  *^  that 
though  it  is  difficult  to  aifign  the  origin  of  this  art,  y^t  it  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  Scots,  on  this  ground,  that  the 
firft  works  of  this  kind  came  from  thence  j  and  on  this  ac-*- 
count  the  xmf&ty  ffftoding;  hitms,  eftablifced  %%  Paris  in 
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\$2j9  took  lor  thdir  patron  St.  Fiacre,,  who  is  (aid  to  be  th% 
fdn  of  a  king  of  Scotland.'' — ^If  this  Scotch  art  was  fo  fiir  |id« 
vaneed  in  a  foreign  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteeodi^ 
century,  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  its  being  known  in  England 
half  a  century  earlier  ?  At  leaft  the  artof  knitting,  and  weav- 
ing bone-lac6»  was  more  ancient  than  queen  EHa^eth's  time  i 
for  Shakfpeare  fpeaks  of  M  and  aifti€k  fongs^  which 

*'  The  fpinfters  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun. 

And  the  free  maids  that  wia^t  tbtir  thread  ^with^itmiy 

Did  *  ufe  to  chaunt."  ——-Twelfth  Night,  Aa  if.  fc.  4« 

*  Bat  the  art  of  knitting  boftn  may  be  traced  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century  at  leaft,  by  the  authentic  tef. 
timony  of  John  Palfgravc,  inftruftor  in  the  French  tongue  to 
the  princefs  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Vllth ;  who,  in  his 
*'  Eclairceifement  de  la  langue  Fran9oife,  printed  in  1530," 
thus  explains  the  feveral  meanings  of  the  word  knit  : 

"  I  ft.  I  >f«i// a  knott — Je  none* jd,  I  i»^// as  a  matt- 
maker  knytheth — Jc  tys — J'ay  tyfle— tyUre,  He  can  knitt 
netts  well — II  fcayt  bien  tyftre  des  raytz.-— -3d,  I  knitt  bon- 
net ts  or  ho/en-  Je  lafTe,  She  that  fytteth  kityt tinge  from  mor* 
row  to  eve  can  fcantly  win  her  bread — Celle  qui  ne  fait  que 
laiTerdepuis  matin,  ju^u  au  foyre,  a  grant  peyne  peut  ell^ 
gagner  fon  payn, — 4th.  1  iffy// or  bind  |ogether — Je  annexe/* 

*  As,  therefore,  the  exprefSon  of  knitting  ho/en  is  ufed  by 
Palfgrave,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  obtained  in  Row* 
ley's  time,  efpecially  as  the  fenfe  is  not  neceflarily  confined  to 
theprtfynt  tnttde  of  knitting  ftockings  %  for  it  might  only  imply 
htcing^  agreeably  to  the  French  explanation  of  Palfgrave ;  bnj^ 
it  was  certainly  much  more  ^zvi  faftet^ng  or  hinding  together, 
which,  he  mentions  as  a  diiferent  fenfe  of  the  word.— fib^"*  ^ 
ftockings,  of  whatever  materials  made,  (before  knitting  w^ 
invented)  were  neceflarily  to  be  cut,  ihaped,  and  fafteaed  to 
the  le;g.  Eleanor  might  in  this  manner  have  been  knitting  her 
njphite  b^Jen^  and  preparing  them  for  wear.— Gafcoigne^  in  hii 
iatire  called  the  Steel  of  Glafs,  p.  296,  defcribes  one  part  of 
the  ikiisxy  of  drefs  in  his  time,  vias.  anno  1579*   as  conHiling 

*.  \nJWt  knitt  ho/e  and  Spaniih  leather  iboes»' 
We  beg  pardon  for  the  length  of  the  qnotation,  and  ihall 
1fK)t  detain  or  infult  the  reader  with  a  long  commentary.  Knit 
worded  ftockings  are  the  invention  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
jtnd  to  prove  that^/^  knit  ones  were  of  earlier  date,  we 
liave  a  quotation  in  which  the  'very  word  in  diffute  does  not 
occur;   and  we   have,    then^  a  quotation  from    Chambers, 

whicH 

#  «<  Do  ufe  to  chaunt  it'*  are  the  ivords  of  Shakfpeare.  The  Dean  hat 
cliaiifcd  the  t^nfe,  and  it  changes  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argument. 
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which  mentions  *  knitting'  indeed ;  but  the  only  evidencfy 
and  that  too  an  uncertain  report^  is,  of  its  eftabiiihment  in 
France,  a  country  whofe  communication  with  Scotland  was 
frequent  and  intimate,  while,  with  England,  it  was  flight  and 
tranfitory.  After  all,  it  was  a  century  too  late  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  if  it  had  been  generally  known  in  Scotland  or 
France,  it  could,  fcarcely  be  expe£kd  4o  have  arrived  at 
an  obfciire  provincial  town,  and  to  have  been  an  ofajeA  of 
attention*  to  a  folitary  monk.  The  remainder  of  the  note 
|s  too  contemptible  to  deferve  a  moment's  thought.— On 
the  whole, .  every  part  of  the  Battle  i  of  Haftings  bears  fo 
flrong  a  refemblance  to  the  Iliad,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
their  origin,  efpecially  as  we  find  more  often,  the  additions 
and  peculiarities  of  the  translator  than  of  the  poet.  The 
reverend  annotator  labours  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  but  he  has, 
n  no  one  inftance,  fhown  the  copy  to  be  from  Homer,  from  any 
dtfcriminating  circumftance  not  attended  to  by  the  tranftator,  in 
that,  or  fimilar  paflages*  The  language  is  indeed  generally 
le'fs  diffufiv-C,  and  fometimes  on  that  account  more  energetic, 
ind  more  nearly  like  Homer  than  Pope;  but  this  very  general 
rfefemblance,  in  a  poet  whofe  rapidity  was  unequalled,  and 
W^ho  fketched,  at  one  effort,  from  a  glowing  ^vigorous  imagi^ 
jtt^tion,  can  be  no/oundation  for  an  argument.  In  faft.  Chat- 
terton  and  Homer  wrOtc  for  bread.  Pope  for  fame.  The  for- 
mer wcire  coii  tent  if  they  produced  thei^  poems  fplendid,  vi- 
"gorous,  and  animated ;  if  they  caught  the  fancy,  and  carried 
the  imagination  of  their  hearers, in  to  other  times,  and  difplay- 
ed  the  tranfa£tions  of  other  periods.  The  latter  laboured  with 
a  fcrupulous  accuracy,  in  a  polifhed  age,  and  trufted  lefs  to 
iis  fubje^,  which  wanted  the  peculiar  grace  of  novelty,  than 
to  the  artificial  arrangement  of  his  images,  and  the  glowing 
luxuriance  of  his  language.  It  is  this  which  conftitutcs  the 
peculiar  difference ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  have  not  jftated  the 
improbability  of  Rowley's  having  ever  feen  Homer,  or  his  hav- 
ing attended  to  him,  in  an  age,  when  Lucan  and  Statins  were 
univerfally  admired,  and,  when  the  feverer  ftudies  were  re- 
laxed by  the  contemplation  of  the  tinfel  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
the  imagination  amufed  by  the  conceits  of  thofe  who,  like 
Bayes,  jendeavoured  only  to  '  elevate  and  furprife.* 

There  is,  however,  another  poet,  who  has  not  yet  been 
Tufiiciently  attended  to  in  tiie  conteft.  We  trace  in  various 
parts  the  fpirit  of  Oflian,  riding  on  his  dark  blue  ploud. 
*  Blood  fn^tokes  on  the  fteel—r- Arrows  defcend  in  clouds— Eyes 
ihoot  fire,  like  the  blaasing  ftar  at  night — Swift  as  the  falling 
Hars-^ — like  thunder  rolling  at  the  noon  of  day.*  Thefe  are 
fuch  expreiSoiis  as  we  mi^ht  naturally  expe&  from  a  ftadent  of 
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Ro'wley^s  Poems.  il 

this  bard  of  other  times,  from  a  lively  imagination,  captivated 
with  the  glare  of  novelty,  and  animated  by  the  fpirit  of 
poetyy,  which  breathes  in  many  parts  of  ihefe  beautifal  relics. 
A  more  careful  fearch  would  point  out  other  pafTages  equally 
difcriminated,  and  greater  limits  would  allow  of  a  more  cx- 
teniive  illuftration. 

Shakfpeare  alfo,  *  Fancy*s  wayward  child,'  fhared  the  at- 
tention of  our  young  "poet.  We  feel  his  energetic  powers  in 
many  parts  of  thefe  poems  ;  and,  though  the  paiTages  do  not 
catch  the  attention,  as  when  furrounded  with  the  glittering 
trifles  of  Sherlock,  though  they  unite  with  eafe  and  propriety, 
and  form  one  entire  whole,  with  Chatterton's  otvn  produdions, 
yet  the  ftudent  of  Shakfpeare  and  of  nature  will  often  trace 
fuch  imitations,  as  could  not  be  the  efFeft  of  chance,  or  the 
confequences  of  the  fame  original  impreflion.  In  Ihort,  it  i» 
not  eafy  to  fay  in  what  author  Chatterton  cannot  be  diftinftly 
traced.  Will  not  the  reader  fmile,  wlien  he  is  told  that  Hop- 
kins and  Sternhold,  and  the  reverend  Doddridge,  have  fup» 
plied  this  young  Edwin  with  fome  of  his  images,  or  fuggefle4 
the  meafure  of  his  verfe  ?  Shall  we  for  a  mQmcnt  doubt  of  the 
original  of  the  following  verfe, 

*  From  race  to  race  thy  family 
>  (All  fovereigns)  Ihall  endure,* 

Again, 

'  My  name  fhall  live  for  aye.* 
Ono«  more, 

*  By  the  Godde 
,  That  fits  enthroned  on  high.' 

Chatterton,  in  his  Letters,  fpeaks  of  one  *  Lewis,  a  pul- 
pit fop,*  whom  he  had  heard.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  attraded 
•Chatterton*8  attention,  and  excited  his  feverity,  was  the  even- 
ing ledurcr  at  Caftle  Mead  meeting,  in  Briftol,  where  Dr. 
Doddridge's  hymns  were  fung.  In  one  of  the  Sunday  hymns 
is  the  following  line, 

*  And  clo/ed  his  eyes  to  fee  his  God." 

And,  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  we  have  the  following  very 
fimilar  one, 

*  He  elos'dbis  eyen  and  op'd  them  with  the  blcft.* 

But  this  is  a  digreffion,  fince  we  muft  again  refume  the  fubjc£t^ 
of  imitations ;  it  is  not,  we  hope,  unpardonable,  and  mr.y 
pot  be  difagreeable,  for  to  follow  our  author  with  precifion  is^ 
in  general,  a  tafk  barren  and  difagreeable. 

We  foon  arrive  at  the  letter  to  the  Dygne  Maftre  Canynge ; 
^jA  WP  there  meet  with  an  imitauon  of  Hudibras,  fo  palpable 

that 
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that  it«vea  rovfes^  the  rereread  editor  from  the  pteafing  dieafltt 
into  which  his  iecurity  had  lulled  him* 

*  A  man  afcauncc  upon  a  piece  may  look, 
And  fliakb  his  heddc,  to  (Hr  his  i^de  about/ 

On  which  the  Dean  remarks^  '  This  is  not  unlike  the  def* 
cription  of  Sidrophel  in  Hndibras ; 

*  Who  having  three  times  ihook  Ms  head. 
To  ftir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  faid/ 

Ben  Johnfon  has  alfo  a  iimilar  expreflion  in  the  comedy  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour :— *  Edward  Knowell.— 'Slight, 
ke  ihakes  his  head  like  a  bottle,  to  feel  an'  there  he  any  brain 
in  it.'  Ad  iv.  Scene  2.— -But  it  does  not  follow  that  thefe  are 
plagiarifms  either  from  Johnfon  or  Butler;  for  the  idea  con* 
lieAed  with  the  adlion,  like  others  annexed  to  various  geilures 
of  the  body,  is  founded  in  nature,  and  eflablifhed  by  ancient 
and  general  cafiom,  and  therefore  at  all  times  open  to  every 
jnan's  obfervation.' — He  has  forgot  to  obferve,  that  the  word 

*  piece,'  applied  in  this  way,  was  palpably  modern.  It  ii 
ridiculed  in  Shakfpeare,  as  affe£led  and  pedantical ;  but  this 
obfervation  would  fcarcely  have  fuited  an  editor,  who  looks 

*  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  left  love  or  pity  fhould  feduce 
him  oat  of  his  way/  if  e  has  quoted  the  lines  in  Hudibras, 
and  we  fhall  examine  his  reafoning.  The  adion  of  fhaking  the 
head  is  the  ufunl  expreffion  of  doubt,  diftruft,  denial,  and 
ibmetimes  of  anger ;  it  is  never  the  charaderiftio  of  nratnre 
^thought,  or  deep  deliberation*  In  fad  it  is  the  quaint,  the 
«nexpe£toi  combination  of  the  fubfeqaent  imagcf,  which  has 
gained  it  popularky ;  for  we  are  pleafed  with  the  conceit,  and 
ido  sotwaii  to  ej^amime  die  juftioe  of  the  conceptioD.  If  the 
Pean  looks  into  the  beft  critical  authors,  ke  will  find  this  to  be 
the  very  definition  of  wit ;  an  unexpeded  combination  of 
Images,  in  themfdves  diftant  and  diitind,  but  which  are 
brought  together  by  a  coincidence  entirely  artificial.  We  dp 
fiot  mea^  to  quote  the  words  but  the  meaning  of  critics,  and 
the  ampleft  commentary  would  be  the  confideration  of  the 
jdifferent  parages  in  the  very  pleafing  and  witty  poem  of  Hudi- 
.bras.  We  mud  not  be  minute  in  our  criticifms^  left  the  leng^ 
^f  the  article  fhoold  render  itdifgnfting  ;  and.  yet  it  isalmoft 
impofilble  to  avoid  remarking  the  antiquarian  importance  of 
the  annotator  in  difplaying  the  architedure  of  a  caftle,  and 
proving  it  to  be  the  drawing  of  Rowley,  though  he  confefies  it 
is  the  work  of  no  given  age,  but  a  fanciful  congeries  of  orna- 
ments, without  d<;fign,  and  without  meaning.  The  origin  of 
^Chatterton's  heraldic  difquifitions  are  well  known,  and  the 
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afffiisia  qneftioR  might  be  farnUhed  from  abookinthe  pofieffiom 
of  every  coach-painter  in  England,  (Guillim's  Heral^.) — It 
excites  a  different  feniation  to  obferve  the  condu^  of  the  an- 
tiquarian  on  another  occaiion,  and  pity  takes  place  of  every 
other  paflion.  Dryden  has  made  Cleomenes  talk  of  the  Co- 
femican  fyftem  many  years  before  its  invention,  and  an  em* 
peror  of  Barbary  appears  in  another  pky  to  be  intimately  sucx 
quainted  with  the  Roman  poets ;  yet  thefe  are  trifling  ana« 
chronifms  to  the  pretended  Rowley's,  who  talks  of  Turkcs  be* 
fore  the  name  had  an  exigence. 

*  And  beai-eth  meynte  of  Turkes  onta  the  grccne.* 

This  circnmftance  muft  at  once'decide  the  controverfy ;  for 
tmlefs  Rowley  had  been  infpired  by  fome  other  power  than 
that  of  poetry,  he  could  not  have  Exed  on  a  name  which  ccmr 
ftjfedly  did  not  exift  ^  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  Deao^ 
however,  only  obferves  that  '  he  spbaks  bt  anticipatjov 
/>F  THE  Turks,  who  having  conquered  the  Saracens,  againft 
whom  the  crufade  was  diredled,  became  a  fovereign  power  ia 
1274,  and  fixed  their  feat  of  empire  at  Conftantinople  in  1453. 
Though  they  were  originally  Heathens,  they  embraced  Ma- 
hometifm,  the  religion  of  the  people  whom  they  had  con- 
quered. The  terrible  ideas  which  the  Chriitians  had  enter- 
tained of  the  Saracens  during  the  crufade,  made  the  writers 
of  thofe  times  to  rank  them  under  the  general  title  of  Hea-> 
thens,  who  are  by  them  ftyled  Saracens.  Thus  Gower  and 
Pierce  t^lowman  call  Trajan  a  Saracen  ;  and  a  poetical  veriion, 
of  the  Gofpels  for  Sundays,  not  lefs  ancient  than  Chaucer'jft 
time,  gives  the  fame  nam6  to  the  Heathens  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Teftament.  Robert  of  Gloucefter  fays,  that  &t.  Edwyn 
forfook  the  Law  Sarracyn,  i.  e.  the  Pagan  religion.  And  in 
a  romance  of  Merlin  (Cotton  Library,  Caligula,  A.  2.  f.  33«) 
the  Saxons  are  called  Saracens.' 

We  meant  to  have  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  very  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  tranfadiion  between  Chatterton  and  Rad- 
hall,  on  the  means  of  blackening  parchments,  but  we  ihall  dcr 
fer  it  till  our  Review  of  Mr,  Warton's  pamphlet. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  fubjed  without  me]^- 
tioning  a  few  different  words,  whic}i  the  Dean  obferves  that 
Chatterton  did  not  underftand.  He,  however,  certainly  un- 
derflood  bis  own  meaning  ;  and»  if  that  is  agreeable  to,  and 
vonfiftent  with  the  context,  no  argument  can  be  derived  from 
the  explanation  not  being  equally  exad  with  that  of  Junius^ 
and  the  Promptuarium  Parvulorum. 

We  allowed  •  drefte,'  p.  231,  is  not  properly  explained; 
but  the  fpeech  of  Hurra  oppofes  the  talking  coward  to  the 
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referred  hero ;  and  is  it  not  natural,  in  that  view,  to  *  fif 
that,  '  The  cock  fpeaks  least  tho*  recufy  to  fight  ?* 

Chatterton  was  not  aware  that  every  word  would  have  been 
canvafled  with  antiquarian  accuracy.  We  were  ourfelves 
ilartled  at  the  note  on  the  ^  merk  plant.*  The  nightftiade  is 
BOt  a  parafitical  plaht ;  but  then  it  is  certain  that  this  name  is 
never  applied  to  the  ivy,  and  the  context  clears  up  the  diffi- 
culty. *  Battayle  fnieething  with  new  quenched  gore>*  cm- 
braces  *  pleafure*  like  a  '  dark  plant ;'  for  it  is  the  name  of 
no  particular  vegetable,  but  was  coined  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
preffing  the  contrail  between  the  damfel  and  her  paramour. 
We  are  much  miflaken  if  we  have  not  feen  the  original  of  this 
Idea  in  a  ludicrous  fong,  defcriptive  of  the  embraces  of  a  lady 
and  her  black  lover. 

Houton,  and  our  editor's  iblemn  trifling,  have  been  already 
commented  on  and  explained  in  the  Monthly  Review.  *  Blede,* 
in  p.  396,  certainly  refers  to  death,  as  will  appear  from  the 
context.  Old  language,  which  was  far  from  copious,  feldom 
pofl'eflTed  many  words  of  a  fimilar  meaning,  and  we  have  al- 
ready, in  this  page,  an  old  word  for  abide :  yet,  in.  Rowley, 
we  meet  with  Danes  and  Dacians,  Mancas  and  Marks,  Eflels 
and  Stars,  Meas  and  Meadows.  This  is  a  proof  of  a  language 
copious  and  expreffive,  not  of  one  emerging  from  barbarity, 
and  though  energetic  and  nervous,  yet  often  fcanty  and  defi- 
cient. In  fhort,  it  is  a  proof  of  a  greater  cultivation  and  re- 
finement than  it  could  have  had  in  the  days  of  Rowley. 
There  is  ftill  another  word,  that  is  criticifed,  as  not  interpreted 
with  exaftnefs.  '  Blent,'  p.  410,  is  faid  to  mean  '  mixed,* 
not  '  ceafed;'  but  we  are  well  afTured  of  the  fource.  In  Bai- 
ley's Diftionary  it  hath  both  meanings,  but  the  laji  is  marked 
as  obfolete,  and  for  the  other  the  authority  of  Spen  fer  is  quot- 
ed. This  very  preference  is  ftriking  and  important.  Rowley 
would  certainly  have  taken  the  old  meaning,  and  Chatterton, 
in  imitation,  probably  did  the  fame.  It  is  fuitable  to  the  con- 
text, and,  in  every  relpeft,  the  interpretation  of  the  word  in 
that  place  is  proper. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  followed  our  editor  with  too  fcrnpul- 
ous  exaftnefs,  and  we  fliall  now  foon  take  our  leave.  We  would 
do  it  with  candour  and  good  humour,  though  we  cannot  ex- 
prefs  our  delight  at  the  entertainment.  But  there  is  yet  a  fubjcdl 
that  requires  our  attention*  Chatterton  has  been  faid  to  imi- 
tate every  poet  from  Pope  and  Dryden  to  Hopkins  and  Stern- 
hold.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  increafe  the  number  of  collec- 
tors of  parallel  paflages,  for  many  have  been  coUededwith  great 
ingenuity  and  exadnefs,  ifwe  are  rightly  informed,  by  the  ac- 
curate coadjutor  of  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare^ 
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B#e  the  I)ean  has  repeatedly  queftioned  the  probability  of  the 
imitation,  and  contended,  that  each  poet  had  only  copied  na- 
ture. We  alloWi  indeed,  that  many  expreffions  arc  fo  general, 
that  they  may  have  been  eafily  fuggeHed,  by  the  moil  familiar 
ideas.  It  has  been  contended,  that  *  go  before,  I'll  follow,* 
was  a  Iranflation  of  Terence's  *  I  prac,  fequar  :.*  and,  in  the 
prefent  poems,  *  And  tears  began  to  flow,'  are  the  ver)F  words 
of  Dry4en.  But,  in  thefe  inftances,  the  expreffions  are  ob- 
vious and  familiar  ;  they  may  indeed  be  imitations,  but  there 
is  little  room  to  fufpcdi  it*.  A  difputant  on  either  fide  may, 
however,  be  fuppofed  partia!  in  fuch  a  controverfy ;  we  will  ef- 
tabliih  an  umpire,  whofe  judgment  is  nnqueftionable,  and 
who(e  impartiality  cannot,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  be  im- 
peached :  we  mean  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Kurd. 
His  difconrfe  on  Poetical  Imitation,  publiihed  in  his  Com- 
m??itaiy  on  the  Epiftles  of  Horace  to  the  Pifos  and  Auguftus, 
has  been  equally  the  admiration  of  the  elegant  critic  and  learn- 
ed fcholar.  It  points  out,  with  much  precifion,  the  different 
canfes  which  may  occafion  an  apparent'  imitation,  as  well  as 
the  difcriminating  marks  which  will  detect  a  real  one. 

The  firfl  mark  is,  •  An  identity  of  expreflion,  efpecia!^ 
when  carried  on  through  an  entire  fentence.'  If  this  be  jufl^ 
can  we  doubt  whence  the  line  above  quoted  was  derived^ 

'  His  noble  foul  came  rufliing  from  the  wound.* 
Or, — '  Why  art  thou  all  that  Pointelle  can  bewreene  ?* 
~  Again, — '  Be  your  names  blafted  from  the  roll  of  dome,* 
in.  modern  Engliih  exactly  refembles, 

•  My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life.' 

Shakfp.  Rich.  II,  , 
Thefe  fimilarities  are  endlefs. 

II.  '  Where  the  fimilarity  of  thought  and  application  of  it 
is  flriking.'  There  is  a  very  peculiar  inftance  of  this  in  a  me- 
taphor apparently  copied  from  Gray,  *  Clouds  of  carnage.' 
Again,  in  the.  Battle  of  Hallings, 

/  Where  lyfe  and  dethe  flrovc  for  the  mafterie.* 
We  find  the  thought  and  the  application  in  Sh^kfpeare, 

•  That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  die  or  live  ' 

III.  •  Even  in  a  paraphrafe,  if  fome  fragments  of  the  in*, 
ventor's  language  remain,  the  imitation  may  be  traced.* 

'  As 

•  It  (hould  be  remembered  however,  that  Both  in  Dryden  and 
Kowley  the  words  <  And  tears  began  to  ftow*  form  a  complete  verfe^ 
This  is  more  than  can  well  be  allowed  to  accidental  coincidence. 
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*  At  ouphavt  faieries,  whan  the  moone  fheeoes  br]r^^> 
In  little  circles  da«nce  apon  the  greene. 

All  liviag  creatutes  flic  far  from  their  fy^tc, 
Nc  by  the  race  of  defiinit  be  fcen  ; 

For  what  he  be  that  ouphant  faieries  firyke^ 
'      Their  ibulcs  will  wander  to  Kyng  Offii's  dyke/      . 

•This  is  decidedly  from  Shakfpeare»*  and,  as  certainly,  from 
"Wdrburtott's  edition,  as  has  been  already  explained  •• 

*  Yott  moon  ihine  revellers^  and  Ihades  of  night. 
You  fmphtn  heirs  of  £xed  deftiuie ; 

He  'who /peaks  to  them  fliall  die, 
ni  wink  and  couch,  no  man  their  works  muft  eye. 

IV.  *  A  peculiar  and  no  very  natural  arrangement  of  word^.' 

*  i&n  arrow  with  a  ifilver  bede  drewe  he.^ 

Battle  of  Haft.  Part  L 
Thus  in  Chevy  Chace,  ^ 

*  An  arrow  of  a  cloth  yard  long 
U]^  to  the  head  drew  ie»* 

Bat  in  the  more  majeftic  Second  Part  of  the  Battle  we  find^ 

*  And /cafters  nights  remains  from  out  the  iky^.* 

Moft  certainly  it  is  the  language  and  idea  of  Milton,  who  fays, 

*  Scatters  the  rear  of  darknefs  thin»* 

Vj  *  The  uncommon  conftrudllon  of  words  not  identical  on 
a  fimilar  fubjed.*     In  the  firft  Eclogue  we  read, 

*  Now  doetji  Englonde  wcare  a  bloudie  xlrefle. 

And  with  her  champyonne*s  gore  her  face  depeyn£le.* 

The  conftru£tion  and  fubjedt  are  exa^Uy  £milar  to  Shakfpeare^s 
ia Henry IV.  Parti. 

*  When  I  fhall  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  ftain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mafk.* 

VI.  '  h  Jingle  word  when  new  and  uncommon.'  The^^c#*»* 
unravels.  Shakfpeare  fays,  '  The  ravelled  Jleeve  of  Care.* 
Again, 

*  Mie  honoure  yett  £ome  drylllet  joie  may  fynde/ 

His  favourite  and  original  Shakfpeare,  in  a  iimilar  fituation^ 
ankes  Us  hero  fay, 

*  I  ihould  have  found,  in  fome  part  of  my  fool>     . 
A  drof  of  patience*  — 

•  See  Monthly  Review^ 

VII.  *  The 
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'  Vll. '  The  improper  "life' of  ii  unco&iiiSi  ej^reffi'on  in  very 
txaS  nuriters^  Poor  Chatterton !  this  is  not  defcriptlve  oT 
thee.  Thy  fhort  life  w^  indeed  fpent'in  purfuit  of  fajne^^  but 
the  ^Tt  of  thy  genius  did  hot  lead  tHee  to  pUrfue  it  by  an  exaft 
poHfli,  or  repeated' attentions.  The  limse  labo^  &;  moramuft 
be  'fought  in  poets  furrounded  with  eafe  and  affluence ;  k  may 
be  confpicuous  in  the  work  of  a  reclufe  monk,  but  not  in  one 
of  an  active  vigorous  imagination.  If  exafinefs  were  the  cha- 
ra^eriftic  of  thefe  poems,  it  might  be  a  ftriking  argument  of 
tKeir  authenticity ;  but  they  are  fometimes  loofe  in  ,their  ar* 
rangement,  and  inaccurate  iju  their  metaphors^,  If v  however 
the  poet  were  not  himfelf  exa£l,  accident,  or  fome  other  caufe, 
led  him  to  the  perufal  of  a  work,  where  the  fault  is  prpbably 
too  vehement  a  ftruggle  for  accuracy,  and  an  unheceifary  refinc- 
nellt,  we  mean  Warburton*s  edition  of  Shakfpeare.  There  is 
an  additional^  proof  that  his  6ld  words  were  taken  froth  modera 
copies,  in  the  word  *  unaknelUd'^  it  is  the  emendation  of  Pope, 
for  the  old  term  '  unanealed,*  and  is,'  at  once^  an  inftahce  of 
this  mark  of  imitation,  and  a  proof  of  the  fource,  from  which 
the  fplri^of  his  poetry  was  derived.     But  we  muft  return-r- 

IX.  *  When  the  expreffion  is  antique  19  the  writer's  owtl 
language.^  This  imitation  leads  to  the  coniideration  of  mo<» 
dern  poetry  only.  We  have,  indee49  foun.d  fome  expreffiona 
fcarcely  fuited  to  the  era  of  the  reputed  Rowley ;  but  are  hard* 
ly  confident  enough  of  our  knowlege  of  antiquity  to. hazard  9 
remark.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  following  line  is  not 
of  that  age, 

*  Rycharde  of  Lyon*s  hearte  to  fig^t  is  gone.* 

X.  *  Identity  of  rhyme,  joined  to  a  fimilarity  of  cxpreA 
Son.'  Will  any  one  dottbt  the  follonring  imitation  from  this 
niark? 

So  right  the  ftiaft  Yitfett, 
The  grey  goofe  <wing  that  was  thereon 

In  hi«  Jbeart  hiood  was  wf//.  Chevy  Chafe* 

The  grey  goofe  pinion  that  thereon  was  feit 
Eftfoons  with  fmoking  crimfon  blood  was  mjett* 

Battle  of  Haftbgs. 

XI.  *  Flatnefs  of  expreffion,  for  the  fake  of  rhyme,  in  an 
exa6l  writer:*  We  defpaired  of  finding  this  mark  of  imita- 
tion, for  the  fpirit  and  fire  of  our  author's  poetry  gives  few 
inftances  of  aflatexpreflion. — But  is  not  the  following  of  this 
idnd*^  And  an  imitation  of  honeil  Sternhold? 

Let  mercy  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 

*Twill/tf/?  thy  crown/i<//y«rf ; 
From  race  to  race  thy  familie, 

Mlfivereigns,  lhall»W«r^.      Sir  Cbr.  Bawdin. 

Vpl.  liil  jfuij,  I782,  c  xn. 
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XIIj  <  The  fame  paufe   and  tarn  of  expreifion.'     In  th» 
./ame  poem  ai^  thefe  lines, 

*  The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thye  necke. 
It  eke  fhall  end  my  lyfe.' 
And  in  the  popular  opera  of  Gay  we  find  a  fimilar  exprefllon 
and  tiietre, 

For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 
XIII.    *   Efpecially  when  joined  with  fimilar  rhymes.'— 
Thas, 

My  love  is  dead — gone  to  his  dethe  bed.  Ella. 

No,  no,  he's  dead — gone  to  his  death  bed.    Hamlet. 
JClV.  ^  A  feeming  quaintnefs  and  obfcurity  of  expreffion..* 
The  *  iron  wood,*  already  quoted,  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
this  mark  i  and  we  have  alfo  ^mentioned  another. 

And  ihake  his  hede  to  ftir  his  rede  about. 

XV.  '  An  exaft  copy  in  paflages  not  familiar,  or  likely  to 
be  detefted.*  We  have  already  a  curious  inftance  of  this,  in 
the  pafiage  quoted  from  Voffius ;  and  it  has  been  aiferted,  we 
believe  by  Mr.  CrcJft,  that  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  tragedy  of  Godwyii  are  verfified  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article  in  the  Biographia  Britarinica.  This 
fentiment,  in  the  firft  £\x  lines,  is  certainly  not  entire  in  the 
introdu£lion  fo  the  article  of  Godwin,  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
injuftice  to  the  church  is  afterwards  exprefifed  ;  aiid  the  plan 
of  the  whole  refembles  fo  much  the  account  of  the  banifhment 
of  Godwinfte  in  this  colleftion,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
ef  the  fource  from  which  his  information  was  derived. 

We  have  thus  purfued  our  poet  through  the  different  fteps 
by  which  imitations  can  be  moft  certainly  traced;  and  have 
taken  the  moft  ftriking  materials  that  fell  in  our  way,  without 
much  folicitude  to  whofe  diligence  and  aflidwty  we  have  been 
indebted ;  in  fe£l,  we  had  fuch  a  large  colledion  that  we  really 
found,  our  plenty  had  all  the  eiFc6l  of  poverty ;  it  was  difficult 
to  feleft,  where  numerous  pafiages  were  equally  adapted  for  ad- 
jniflion.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  abridging  the 
lailguage  of  Dr.  Hurd,  and  have  quoted  the  Ihorteft  pafiages 
that  could  illuftrate  his  rules..  We  muft  now  finifh  this  very 
long  article :  we  have  attended  the  editor  "with  patience, 
through  a  great  extent,  and  hope  wc  have  fully  proved  our 
firft  afifertions.  '  Sequimur  probabiliora,  &  rcfellere  fine  ira^ 
cundia  &  refelli  fine  pertinacia  parati  fumus^' 
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An  Arcb/eologicai  Epifti  to  the  reverend  aninjDorJhiffulJ.  milieii 
Dean  tf  Exeter y  y  r.  to  'which  is  annexed  a  Glojfary,  extra^* 
ed  from  that  of  the  learned  Dean^  Second  Edition^,  4/0; 
If.     Nichdlls. 

T1I7HAT  have  we  here?  Herod  out-heroded!  It  is  very 
^^  true  :  Chatterton  has  no  chance  with  this  archaeological 
tiero ;  the  words  are  longer,  have  more  confonlnts^  atid  the 
old  words  are  m^e  numerous  in  this  modern  ruin  than  in  any 
of  the  lucubrations  of  the  celebrated  Rowley*  If  he  did  not 
therefore  confefs  his  age>  we  ihould>  at  leaft,  think  him  Row- 
ley's eider  brother^  and  not  much  below  the  celebrated  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucelier,  whofe  elegant  metre  and  flowing  rhymes 
have  etcited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Bryant.  The  poem>  how- 
ever>  in  its  progrefs,  degenerates  into  the  language  of  our 
own  times^  and  celebrates  the  heroes  of  the  prefent  age  :  but 
this  is  an  incon&derable  obftacle;  a  true  antiquary  will  eafi- 
ly  difcern,  that  th^e  are  the  interpolations  of  a  tranfcriber> 
who  gueifes  wheii  he  fhould  invei[ligate>  and  compofed  when 
he  fliottld  only  have  read. 

The  preface  is  highly  humorous;  TJie  author  claims  the 
*  fee  fimple  right'  of  this  mode  of  writing,  if  the  difputed 
poems  ihould  be  proved  fpurious.  We  have  no  objection 
to  contribute  our  labours  to  his  fuccefs ;  but  fear  that  a  *  ca- 
veat' will  appear  in  favour  of  Mr,  Malone,  whofe  archeeo** 
logical  attempts  were  prior  to  thofe  now  before  us.  Tte 
gentlemen  of  Weftminfter-hall  muft  then  decide ;  and  we 
would  recommend  the  reverend  etymologift,  Mr^  Horne» 
either  as  follicitor  or  advocate.  Dr.  Johiifoh  (hares  alfo 
the  ridicule  of  Our  lively  author,  who  feems  fcarcely  able.to 
forgive  his  difrcfpeft  for  Milton*s  political  tenets,  and  the 
rvenal  direlidion  of  his  O'wn ;  but  this  fubje£i  would  lead  us 
from  our  path.  We  confefs  that  we  felt  a  peculia|-  pleafure 
from  the  animated  little  piece  of  the  prefent  author ;  we  were 
Wearied  with  folemn  farce  and  founding  trifles ;  and  were  dif* 
gulled  even  with  the  profpedt  of  vidory,  in  a  trifling  c6nteft. 
It  is  fair  that  our  readers  fhould  (hare  the  pleafure ;  we  ihall 
therefore,  as  a  ihort  fpecimen,  of  the  preface^  traiifcribe  thd 
joilfcript. 

'  P.  S*  I  have  lately  conceived  that,  as  Drydeii,  Pope,  kc* 
employed  their  great  talents  in  tranflating  Virgili  Homer^ 
&c.  that  it  would  be  a  very  commendable  employment  for  the 
poets  of  the  prefent  age  to  treat  fome  of  the  better  fort  of 
their  predeceflbts,  fuch  as  Shakfpeare  and  Milton,  in  a  fimilar 
,>j&aiiner,  by  putting  them  into  archaeological  language.  This^ 
howeiver,  I  would  not  call  tranjlation,  but  tranfiniaatien,  for  a 
XQry  obvious  reafoii«     It  is,  I  believej  a  fettled  point  among 
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tiie  critics*  with  Dr»  Johnfon  at^heir  head»  that  the  greatcft 
fault  of  Milton  (excluiive  of  his  political  tenets)  is,  that  he 
writ  in  blank  vcrfe.  See  then  and  admire  how  eafily  this 
might  be  remedied. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 
OSc  mannes  fyrfte  bykrous  votunde  wotlt  I  finge. 

And  offe  the  fruide  offe  yatte  caltyfnyd  tre 
Who&  lethal  tafte  into  thys  woride  dy<kie  brynge 
Bothe  moFtke  and  tene  to  all  pofteritie. 
How  very  near  alfo   (in  point  of  dramatic  excellence)  would 
Shakfpeare  come  to  the  author  of  M\hi,  if  fome  of  his  bcil 
pieces  were  thus  tranfmuted  !  A»  for  inftance  the  folijoquy  of 
Hamlet,  "  To  he,  or  not  to  he.'* 

To  blynne  or  not  to  Wynne  the  denwere  is ; 
Gif  it  be  bette  wythin  the  ipryte  to  beare 
The  bawfyn  floes  and  tackels  of  dyftrefle. 
And  by  fbrtoynyng  amenufe  them  clcre. 
But  I  throw  thefe  trifles  out,  only  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
iwader,  for  what  he  is  to  fcaft  on  in  the  fubfequent  pages,* 

The  poem  itfelf  is  little  more  than  a  Rowleian  addrefs  to 
the  diflFerent  perfbnages  of  the  controverfy,  in  eafy  and  ironi- 
cal flrains.  The  caufe  of  the  eafy  language  the  author  has 
explained  in  his  preface.  In  fuch  cafes,  he  fays,  *  Rhymes 
may  be  found  as  plenty  as  blackberries,'  for  archaeology  in- 
troduces *  a  regiment  of  new-old  words,'  and  we  may  take.  ei« 
ther  the  old  or  the  new  ones,  as  fuits  convenience.  Another 
relief  is,  that  you  need  not  be  folicitous  about  grammar;  for 
a  commentator  will  eafily  heal  every  wound  of  Prifcian's  head ; 
but  the  inftar  omnium  is  the  dear  *  little  Anglo-Saxon  prefix 
y/  which  may  be  aflfamed  and  dropped  at  pleafure.  We  niay 
alfo  add>  for  he  is  hardly  aware  of  all  the  archaeological  ad- 
vantages, that  the  final  e  may  be  accented  or  not,  as  you 
pl'eafe;  and  that  a  commentator,  who  generally,  from  his 
dxillnefs,  is  apt  to  magnify,  will.raife  an  exadt  imitation  into  a 
fuperior  •xcellence,  and  give.  ;i  meaning  to  obfcure  hints, 
which  neither  had  nor  deferved  any.  May  my  works,  exclaim- 
ed our  very  refpeftable  coadjutor  Ariftarchus,  after  a  full  con- 
templation of  the  excellencies  of  the  acute  and  reverend  editor, 
may  my  works  only  attradb  the  attention  of  a  commentator  like 
Dr.  M.  and  /  Ihall  defy  the  herd  of  critics  and  the  baleful 
tooth  of  envy ! 

As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhall  feled  ftanzas  5th  and  6th,  the  ad* 
drefs  to  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

*-  Deane  Percy,  albeytte  thou  bee  a  Deane^ 

O  whattearte  thou  whanne  pheered  with  dygneDeaneMyllel* 
Nete  bottc  a  groflyle  Acolythe  I  weene ; 

Inneau&tyant^barganette  lyes  alle  thie  fleylle. 
•    •  Deane 
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Deane  Percy^  Sabetus  will  hanne  thy  ibaghle^ 
Giff  mo  thott  doeft  amate  grete  Rowley's  ydlowe  roU^« 
Tyrwhyttc,  thoaghe  clergyonned  in  Geoffroie's  leare» 

Yette  fcalle  yat  leare  ftonde  thee  in  drybblet  ftedde. 
Geoffrote  wythe  Rowley  how  maieft  thou  comphere  \ 

Rowley  hann£  mottes>  yat  ne  manne  ever  redde, 
Ne  conthe  bewryenne  inne  anie  fyngle  tyme. 
Yet  reynneythe  echeone  mole,  in  newe  and  fwotie  ryme.* 
Oar  author,  however,  wants  not  archaeological  refonrces:  hit 
more  modem  rhymes  are  eafy  and  exafl — Ex  pede  Hercnlett^! 

•  O  mighty  Milles,'  who  o'er  the  realms  of  fenfe 
Haft  fpread  that  marky  antiquarian  cloud. 

Which  Wots  out  truth,  ecKpfes  evidence. 

And  tafle  and  judgement  veils  in  fable  fhroud ; 
*  Which  makes  a  beardlefs  boy  a  monkilh  prieft. 

Makes  Homer  firing  his  lyre,  and  Milton  ape  his  jeft ; 

Expand  that  cloud  ftill  broader,  wond'rous  Dean  I 
In  pity  to  thy  poor  Britannia^s  fate ; 

Spread  it  her  paft  and  prefent  ftate  between. 
Hide  from  her  memory  that  fhe  e'er  was  great. 

That  e'er  her  trident  aw'd  the  fubjed  fea. 

Or  e'er  bid  Gallia  bow  the  proud  reluftant  knee.* 

•  Teach  her,  two  Britifh  armies  both  fubducd. 
That  ftill  the  free  American  will  yield ; 

Like  Macbeth's  Witch,  bid  her  "  Spill  much  more  blood,** 

And  fiain  with  brethren's  gore  the  flooded  field  ; 
Nor  fheath  the  fword,  till  o'er  one  little  ifle 
In  fhug  domeftic  pomp  her  king  fhall  reign  and  fmile.* 
The  acute  feveriiy  of  thefelkies  is  almoft  unexampled;  each 
word  is  a  wound,  and,  like  that  of  the  colpa  di  coltello,  it 
is  inflicted  while  no  da«ger  is  apprehended. 

In  the  fccond  edition  fome  notes  are  added,  and  particularly 
the  ^ollpwing  on^,  on  the  third  line  of  the  twentieth  ftanza. 
•  This  was  left  unnoted,  in  the  firft  edition,  in  order  that  x\ 
might  prove  a  cruft  to  the  critics :  and,  if  the  author  is  weit 
inibrmed,  fbme  of  them  have  mumbled  it.  They  fay,  and^ 
they  fay  truly,  that  there  is  no  fuch  expreflion  in  the  play  of 
Shakipesu-e.  But,  in  the  reprefentation  of  that  play,  wher» 
Psyden's  alterations  are  admitted^  for  the  fake  of  ibme  ytvf 
£n^  old  m^ific,  v^dneh  Lock  originally  fet  to  them,  the  fbl- 
lowing  chovus:  over  the  cauldron  is  well  known  to  the  ^pe** 
^|i«nters<of, the  theatre;  , 

He^uft,  he  ftiall — ^he  will  ffill  much  more  itoad, 
*  Ami  become  worfe  to  make  his  title  good/ 

C  3  Now 
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Now  the  author  has  cautioafly  not  called  the  witch,  whofings 
this,  Siaijpeare^s  witch,  but  Macbeth* s  witch ;  and  therefore 
the  <|UQtatidn  is  pertinent,  though  Dryden,  and  not  Shak- 
ipeare,  put  the  words  into  her  mouth** 

The  critics,  however,  are  ftill  obliged  to  this  author,  for  he 
has  not  j;^^  left  them  without  their  cruft',  and,  in  this  dearth  of 
literary  entertainment,  the  advantage  is  confiderable.  With 
all  Us  caution^  he  is  not  aware,  .that  Dry  den  never  altered  a  fingh 
line  in  Macbeth'^  the  additions,  &c.  were  made  by  fir  William 
P^venant,  and  ftolen  .by  him  from  s^n  unpublifhed  play,  by  • 
Middleton,  entitled  '  The  Witch/  See  fome  account  of  this 
tranfadiion,  by  the  very  intelligent  and  judicious  aiTociate  of  Dr. 
Johnfon^  in  the  tail  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  vol.  i.  p,  325,  &c.t-^ 
Though,  for  the  author's  fake,  we  wilh  to  fee  the  third  edition 
pf  this  humorous  epiflelle,  we  hope  that  we  ihall  not^^  by  s^n- 
Other  note,  be  left  nvithout  a  mor/el  of  bread. 

Obfer«pations  on   the  Foefus  attributed  to  Roixjleyy    t^c,     8«/o^ 

'is.6d.  Bathurfl. 
•TPHESE  Obferirations  appear  to  have  been  apofthumous  legacy, 
•*  from  ah  unknown  author;  and  they  are  now  given  to  the 
public,  tp^iCftitin  formingitsjudgmentof  this  famous  contro- 
verfy,  We  feel  little  of  that  alFefted  delicacy^  which  fpares  the 
aflies  of  the  dead,  bqcaufe  they  are  onlv  afhes,  but  woul^  fpfeak  of 
every  one  as  they  are  '  and  nothing  extenuate  or  f^t  down  aught 
in.  malice.'  It  is  coWardice  to  ftrike  where  you  can  meet  with  ^o 
reiiftance,  or  to  infult  where  there  can  be  nooppofitipu:  bu^  thefe 
circumftances  cannot  affeft  a  Reviewer — ^he  is  in  the  awful  cha^ 
rafte^  of  b.oth  judge  and  jury  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  do  juftice, 
whoever  may  be  the  culprit.  We  want  howevei^  no  apology 
for  our  condudl  in  this  refpeft  ;  for  there  is  an  air  of  candor 
and  plain  good  fenfe  in  this  pamphlet,  which  attra6^s  our  at- 
tention, in  fpite  of  a  little  prepoffeffipn  which  appears  in  a 
few  places «  The  author  has  itarted  arguments  enough  to 
convince  himfelf,  if  he  would  allow  of  their  operation ;  and,' 
like  Felix,  is  already  ahnofi  perfuaded  to  become  a  convert. 
He  confiders  each  poem  iti  the  order  in  which  it  has  appeared 
in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition.  There  is  little  worthy  of  notite 
in  hi$  obfervations  on  the  eclogues.  Mr.  Walpole  has  how- 
ever cleared  up  a  doubt  which  ftartled  even  the  prefent  cham- 
pion of  Rowley  ;  that  is,  the  choice  of  a  ilory  fo  obfolete  for 
the  fecond  eclogue  as  the  period  of  Richard  L  In  faft,  that 
j^^i  the  period  firft  fixed  on  for  thefe  poems ;  this  eclogue 
wa«  probably  one  of  the  firft;  it  wais  pdblilhed,  and  could 
not  be  recalled.  Rowley  is  indeed  often  chearful;  but  he  is 
ibmetime^  betrayed  into  levities,  if  not  unworthy  of  the  cle- 
rical 
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rical  charader  in  thefe  times,  yet  very  unfuitable  to  a  monk 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  title  of  Ella,  viz.  a  Tragical 
Enterlude,  or  a  Difcoorfeynge  Tragedy,  is  diftind  and  difcri- 
ininated ;  but  he  will  allow  that  i^  is  not  explicit  enough  for 
thofe  who  knew  nothing  but  myfteries,  or  moralities.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  ftyled  Difcoorfeynge  Tragedies  %  the  perfonages, 
not  the  condudb  of  the  piece^,  diftinguifh  it.  .  But  no  argu-j 
ment  is  here  neceffary ;  for  Godwin  is  without  fuch  a  title, 
and  it  is  unwarrantable  to  afTert,  that  then  fuch  tragedies 
may  have  become  common,  while  we  are  certain,  that  they 
were  not  known  fifty  years  afterwards.  Our  author  next 
endeavours  to  amend  four  lines ;  and  he  does  it  dex* 
troully ;  but  the  very  attempt  fhows  the  imitation.  Would 
the  learned  author  teach  Caefar  to  arrange  his  Velites  and 
Haflati ;  or  Cicero  how  to  prevail  with  the  fenate  ?  It  is  a 
fiinilar  tafk  to  teach  Rowley,  if  it  be  Rowley,  to  write  old 
Engliih. .  l^re  is  however  a  plain  anfwer  to  this  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  that  Chatterton's  explanations  are  confident  with 
ike  context p  and  the  commoneft  gloffaries;  they  are  inconfiftent 
with  ity  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  a  faH  that  no  argument  can  anfwer, .  and  no 
comment  elude.  It  is  a  little  furpriiing,  that  Chatterton  how- 
ever fhould  have  interpreted  *  clergyond'  by  '  taught.'  The 
text  will  not  adiyiit  of  the  interpretation;  I.t  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  any  age  ;  and  his  old  friend  Speght,  or  in- 
deed the  found  itfel^f,  would  have  led  him  to  the  truth;  be- 
fides,  in  the  prologue  to  Godwin ne,  he  has  given  its  real  mean- 
ing. It  muft  therefor^  be  an  error  in  placing  jhe  mark  of  re- 
ference, and  the  e£fed  of  the  printer's  negligence.  Our  au- 
thor has  told  us  that  *  Summertons'  are  found  only  in  Camb;^ 
den;  nftfe  will  tell  him,  that  Bede  and  hi$  companions  occur 
frequently  in  the  fame  work,  and,  evei^  hispid  fignature  Dun- 
Jielmus  was  probably  derived  from  this  antiquarian,  and  Chat- 
terton miftook  it  for  a  proper  name.  It  is  plain  he  could  not 
have  it  from  the  pretended  Turgottus  Dunhelmenfis  ;  for  then 
he  would  not  have  taken  Dunhelmus  for  a.  figti%|i)re,  ^  but  have 
Jcept  it  in  its  proper  place,  as  exprefliye  of  a  country.  We  will 
venture  to  leave  the  reft  of  this  ajufhof  to  the  gene/ral  obferva-r 
tions  in  our  firft  article  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter'^  work,.  Xhey 
will,  in  general,  relieve  the  difficulties  and  leffen  the  doubts ; 
but  there  is  not  one  paiTage  that  we  ikvould  wifti  tp  elude,  if  our 
limits  would  permit  us  to  enlarge. 

We  before  declii>cd  affuining  the  challenge  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
and  we  fhall  ftill  do  the  fame,:  but  the  author  of  this  paipphlet 
is  equally  carelefs  with,  Dr.  Milles;  while  he  contends,  tbat 
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Cliattertoii  could  not  have  known  many  words^  he  points  o^t 
feveral-acce£lbleToarces  from  whence  they  may  be  derived. 

§fn^urfs  tffoff  a  Pamphlet ^  intithd  Curfiry  Oh/er*vati6nf ,  on  tb^ 

Pqpf^s  (ittributid  i&  Rowley,  i'vo,  \s.  6d»  Stockdale. 
ItXrE  have  been  particularly  anxious^  in  our  review  of  this 
^  ^  controverfy^  to  comprehend,  clearly  and  fully,  the  ar-» 
guments  of  thofe  who  wi(h  to  ^ftablifh  the  authenticity  of  the 
difputed  poems.  We  have  not,  indeed,  been  always  fi^cccfs4 
ful  J  for,'  whether  from  our  fearching  with  too  much  attention, 
for  the  folution  of  a  common  argument,  or  whether  froin  it  J 
being  really  too  deep  for  our  cbmprehenfion,  we  have  fome- 
times  found  the  reasoning  unintelligible;  and  fometimes,  what 
has  been  difplayed  with  much  pomp  and  oHentation,  has 
appeared,  on  refledion,  to  be  very  trifling  and  infignificant. 
We  have  laboured  to  und^rftand  the  prefent  author,  but  cpul4 
find  nothing  that  had  the  femblance  of  an  argument,  nothing 
which,  even  fpr  a  momient,  could  employ  the  reafon.  W4 
were  never  more  embarrafled;  '  Great  men  do  not  write  books 
on  long  nofes  for  noting  ;'  '  More  muft  be  meant  than  meets 
the  car.' '  Mf.  Bnrnaby  Greene,  the  reputed  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  is  a  pindaric  poet,  and  the  tranflator  of  Pindaf 
bimfelf.  We  therefol-e  firtl  thought  of  Mr.  Garrick's  receipt^ 
and  attempted  to  read  it,  like  a  witch's  prayer,  or  a  birth -day 
ode,  backward.'  It  had'  however  no  eiFedl.  We  then  read  it 
from  the  right  to  tlie  left,  but  it  was  ftill  unintelligible.  At 
laft,  refblved  cfledually  to  ii'Tcharge  our  duty  to  the  "pul)lic, 
we'  followed  Swift's;  advice,  and  fubmitted  it  to  a  diftillatiqni 
with  every  precaution  that  Paracelfus  or  Baiil  Valentine  coul4 
have  fiiggefted.  The  rfeceiver  was  watched  with  the  mofl; 
icrupulous  attention,  and  the  following  appearances  were  re- 
marked. The  fire  was  railed  flowly,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
frothy  injifid phUzfny  or  'water,  firft  came  over;  it  JparkledMkc 
(^haxtipaign,  but  was  tn^ttXytaflekfs,  ^  Some  oil  next  appeared; 
it  was  very  trifling  in  quantity,  and  even,  at /a/?,  it  was  hxit  JHghtly 
acrid.  Fire  had  no  further  effeft,  and  a  very  large  caput 
inortuum  remained,  which  was  put  into  a  crucible,  but  no  heat 
could  <uolalilt%e\\,y  and  from  it  the  mbfl:  careful  wafhing  could 
hot  exti-ad  a  particle  of  fait.  There  was,  at  firll,  reafon  to 
fofped  a  fmall  Quantity  of  metal  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
but,  as  there  was  neither  the  weight  or  the  folidity  of  fuch  a 
fubfliance,  we  would  be  very  cautious  of  deciding  pofitivel]^ 
pn  the  fubje^t.  ^  We  then  mij^ed  the  oil  and  water,  and  drank 
them,  with  the  proper  precautions  of  ahfolute  filence.  Invio- 
lable chaftity,  &c.  fo  eafy  to  all  true  adefA ;  but  they  created 
fo  great  confufion  in  the  brain,  they  introduced  fuch  a  num-r 
|>er  of  tranfitory  volatile  images,  that  we  ^^cre  y^xy  glad  w^^en 
\  "  '  ^h^ 
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the  e&€t3  had  ceafed,  and  ^-eafon  had  r^-«flajxied  her  fway* 
The  only  apology  we  can  make  to  the  public,  is  to  xelate  puif 
labours  and  our  hazards  in  theLr  fervic^;  *  forfan  ^  baec  me- 
fliiiniifejuvabit.* 

Jtmuhy  and  Cbatterton  in  the  Shades  i  or,  Nuga  Jlntiquif  £# 
~    Ntn;^.      A  »wv  ilyftt^n  Interlude  in  Pro/e  and  Verfe^     Zvo^ 

I/,  dd,     Becket. 
Xf^  YEN  Elyiium  is  inyefted  in  this  important  contcft,  and  its 
*^  venerable  perfonages  ve,  again,  introduced  to  this  e^rthljp 
fphere,  to  give  freih  life  to  the  cgntroverfy,  or  to  oyerwheli^ 
^he  combatants  with  keener  ridicule. 

*  By  Und,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
They  ftop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  oarge  j 
No  place  is  facred'  "-^ — 
We  muft  confefs  that  this  author,  with  no  common  ihare  of 
Je^raing  and  vivacity,  has  entered  the  lifts    againft    the  fup^ 
porters  of  Rawley  \  and,  if  he  has  not  added  to  our  ftock  of 
knowledge,  has  enlivened  the  faded  profpeft  with  brighter  co-y 
lours,  and  infpired  us  with  frelhfpirits  to  renew  our  toijjb 

The  author  wifhes  to  patch  amnfement  frgm  trifles,  and  to 
be  diverted  from  the  conflderation  of  '  Res  Romanse  peritura^ 
que  regna  ;*  he  alfo  defigns  to  try,  whether  the  claims  of  Row« 
ley  can  be  combated,.  ♦  y^ithput  defcendii^g  to  ill-ijatured  ppr- 
fonal  reflexions,*  The  defign  is  truly  laudable,  yet  the  fol-. 
lowing  paragraph  approaches  fo  nearly  to  the  more  fevcrc  at* 
tacks  of  the  other  diipu tan ts,  that  we  muft  imagine  the  authoir  ^ 
had  forgot  his  defign,  or  formed  a  diiFereo^t  idea  of  its  nature. 
Chatter  ton,  in  his  intended  tour  to  the  other  world  means, 
^  to  obferve  tjie  workings  of  the  delufive  fpirit,  the  ftrong  ma* 
gic  oi  prejudice,  the  force  of  hurlefque  literature,  and  the  pro- 
ftitution  of  fup^rior  abilities  to  laborious  folly ,  dijfficult  trifles ,, 
txnd.  ufiJatisfaSiory  iwvefttgation^^  Aut  Eralmieft,  aut  Diaboli. 
'  Our  trifler,  for  fo  he  ftyles  himfelf,  is  alfo  a^i  archaeologift,  but 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  former  author,  either  for  old  word^ 
or  old  ijpelling.  He  candidly  ac)cnowleges  his  inferiority  in  thi^ 
refpeft^  bi|t  tiffe  metre  of  the  introdudion  is  eafy  and  elegant. 
This  interlude  confifts  of  two  a£ls.     Rowley  is  introduced  in 

*  high  gleoi'  for  he  had  been  juft  informed  that  he  was  a  re^ 
futed  epic,  paftoral,  moral,  and  panegyrical  poet.  Chattertoii 
fiibmiflively  addreiTes  him,  but  the  full  tide  of  his  fatisfadtion 
renders  him  infenfible  of  his  approach.  At  lafl  Ro>yley  catcl^e^ 
part  of  his  Speech,  andafks  if  he  did  not  allude  to  fomething 
particular, — *  Allude,  fir,  fays  Chatterton,  I  am  nothing  bu^ 
allufion,  or,  if  you  will,  illuiion,  ^rom  the  toe  to  the  crown.' 

♦  Sprites  of  the  bleft,  to  hear  a  man  talk  of  imppflitxili^y  !  Tb^^ 
avtenufed  nationi"^ 
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Rowley,  *  I  muft  interrupt  you  a  moment :  your  dialogue 
Itnacks  not  of  modern  lore,  you  /eem  to  have  lived  in  other 
times,  though  I  cannot  fay  I  r^colleflt  your  features  in  this 
place.  (Afide.)  There  is  fomething  in  the  wlldnefs  of  his 
port,  and  the  lightning  of  his  eye,  which  marks  fuperior  intel-  - 
ligence.  What  climate  had  the>  honour  of  producing  you, 
fir ?^  for,  though  you  ufe  the  Britifh  fpeech,.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  powers  of  any  other  are  familiar  to  you.' 

Chatterton  then,  in  his  Old  Engliih,  and  in  a .  few  of  the 
words,  which  have  been  coniidered  as  peculiar  to  Somer* 
fctfiiire,  defcribes  the  diflrefled  ftate  of  his  country,  for  this 
author's  mind  feems  to  be  conflantly  filled  with  our  national 
misfortunes,  and  an  eclairciflement  foon  takes  place.  Rowley 
afks,  *  But  who  afe  you,  pray?* 

Chatterton,  *  Who  am  I,  fir  ?  why  fir,  I  am  Yoy  and  you 
are  I,  mutatis  mutandis,  by  the  flrangeft  hypofiatic  union  that 
ever  exiftcd.* 

The  reft  of  the  explanation  follows,  and  they  are  foon 
intimate.  Rowley's  curioiity  is  however  excited,  and  he 
fays, — 

Rofuleyy  '  But  really  by  the  account,  your  genius  piufl  have 
been  fertile,  in  the  highefl  degree,  your  erudition  extenfive^ 
and  your  verification  polifhed  and  pure.' 

Chatterton,  *  So  fome  have  afTerted ;  but  you  know,  when 
once  a  commentator  has  determined  to  fee  a  meaping,  what 
power  can  prevent  the  accomplifhment  of  his  purpofe?  He 
fees  illufions  where  none  exift;  he  fees  hiflory  where  none  was 
extant ;  he  makes  tranfpofitions,  alterations,  and  accommoda- 
tions of  unrefifling  pafTages,  and,  with  all  the  exultation  of 
Pythagoras  himfelr,  attributes  his  own  inventions  tq  the  patient 
author  before  him.* 

We  cannot  purfue  this  animated  account  in  the  words  of  the 
author  :  in  fhort,  Chatterton  infprms  him  of  the  whole  ftate  of 
the  controverfy;  of  the  ranfacking  libraries,  torturing  evi- 
dences, who  could  fcarcely  read,  and  drawing  the  whole  tribe 
of  antiquan«„  from  the  darknefs  and  confufion  to  which 
they  had  been  configned.  They  then  agree,  if  Minos  will 
permit,  to  revifit  the  earth,  when  they  are  interrupted  by 
Ofiian,  who  majeftically  recites  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  of  Fingal,  and  Retires,  Jooking  earneftly  at  Chatterton, 
The  young  ftranger  explains  this  appearance,  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  OiSan's  tranflator,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author, 
and  fays,  that  Oifian  having  lately  heard  the  fong  recited, 
repeats  it  with  much  fatisfadlion.  The  defign  was  new,  and 
the  firft  appearance  captivating.  *  The  world,  he  obferves, 
feconded  the  plan  j  and,  with  tic  dpughty  aifiHauce  of  Scotch 
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lidrds  and  Scotch  profeflbrs,  by  mere  dint  of  di£ertation^\R2Mki 
proved  their  authenticity.* 

As  if  this  trifle  was  dcftined  to  attack  all  pretenders  to  an*  ' 
tiquityy  after  a  glance  at  Father  Hardouin,  and  his  lirange  hy- 
pothecs, Phalaris  and  Dr.  Bentley  are  introduced  ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  latter  is  admirably  fQpported,  and  it  fliows,  that ; 
the  author  is  well  informed  of  the  merits  of  that  controverfy, 
which,  with  fimilar  circumftances,  and  little  fuperipr  importance 
to  that  now  under  confideration,  attracted  very  general  atten- 
tion.    With  a  few  flight  reflediions  the  firft  a&  concldde's. 

In  the  next  ad  they  feem  to  advance  towards  this  world,  but ' 
do  not  arrive  at  it/    Perhaps  the  author  thought  that  thefe 
jeux  d'efprit  ihould  be  ihort,  and  that  what  will  for  a  few 
moments  amufe,    when   continued  may  difguft.      And  per- 
haps he  would  not  extend  his  piece,  leH  he  might  be  induced 
to  admit  fome  perfonal  reflexions,  which  he  wifhed  to  avoid. 
They  are  amufed,  however,  with  a  variety  of  entertainments 
on  the  way.     They  meet  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  in 
majeftic   blank  verfe,  owns  his  obligations  '  to  a  -ftripling's 
hand,'  for  his  new  exiflence*     Ella  and  Birtha  fc^llow,  and, 
in  the  meafure  of  the  tragedy,  rejoice  at  their  '  novel  fame/ 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Turgot  and  the  ifair  Kenewalche,  whpfe  ideal  > 
form  had  been  defcribed  in  the  moll  luxuriant  and  glowing  -Ian-  • 
guage,  by  a  pretended  difciple  of  the  ungallant  faint,  Cuth- 
bert,  who  would  not  allow  any  female  to  repofe  in  his  con- 
vent, then  appear.     They  are  very,  amorous,  and  afterafbw^ 
*  dark  hints   and   ohfcure  allujions^  not  peculiar  to   antiquity^ 
they  retire,  and  leave  room  for  the  rcfpedable  bifhdp  Carpen-. 
ttXy  and  the  dygne  maifter  Canynge,  '  thatgrete  good  man,- 
the  friend  of  the  church,  the  companion  of  kings,  and  the 
fadre  of  his  native  city.*     THeir  converfation  is.  partly  poeti-'. 
cal,  but  the   author's  talents  in   this  way  have  not  yet  been 
fully  difplayed.     Their  fuccefTors  are  Pierce  Plowman^  Chau- 
cer, Lydgate,  and   Spenfer,  who  converfe  in  their  peculiar, 
flrains,  with  a  fpirit  and  elegance  feldom  found  in  their'  real 
poems.     Leland,  with  a  troop  of  antiquaries,  lexicographers,. 
glofTarifts,  etymologifts,  &c.  follow,  and  are  fuppofed  to  fing  an 
ode,  which  is  animated  and  poetical  in  a  high  degree.     We, 
ihall  quote  a  few  lines,  and  wiih  we  had  room  for  more. 
'  Illufion  come — ^work  thy  all-potent  deed. 
And  deal  around  the  land  thy  fubtle  d<^le. 
Be  the  folemn  fubjeft  dreft. 
In  antique  members,  antique  vefl: 
In  times  proud  fpoils  right  gorgeoufly  arrayed ; 
Vith  many  a  flrange  conceit,  and  lore  profound  \ 
There  be  the  bookman's  fapient  art  difplayed, 
"Vyhile  Folly  gapes,  aud  Wonder  Hares  around^ 
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Se0  F^ncy  wafts  ber  r»diaAt  forms  along. 
Borne  on  the  plume  fabJime  of  everlafting  fong.' 

Tliey  then  purfue  the  journey  ;  and  Rowley  obferves,  that 
perhaps  the  fame  circumftances  and  the  fame  converfatioo  may 
oecur  again,  •  for  two  friends  of  fimilar  difpofitions  will  in- 
fenfibly  repeat  the  fame  ideas,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
tbeySowf  difcoveries,  with  trivial  variation,  relative  to  a  favou- 
rite fubjedk,  with  xkt/ame  fatisfa^on  as  at  their  firft  difco- 
very.* 

We  fliall  now  leave  them  to  their  fiiture  adventures — We 
have  derived  much  pleafure  from  this  elegant  trifle,  and  have 
extended  the  article  to  a  greater  length  than  we  intended,  to 
commanicato  ibme  ihare  of  it  to  our  readers. 


The  HifiQry  of  Scotland^  fr^.tbe  ^pAUpmnt  of  thi  Rnfotmat^ 
iiott,  till  tbi  Dxtuh  of  ^een  Maty.  By  Q^kert  Sfm^rt^ 
DojSor  of  LawSf  and  M^tftUr  of  the  Society  of  An^qnartAS  ^ 
Edinburgh.    Two  Voh,    \io*    iL  55.  in  Bontds..,  Murriiy. 

THERE  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  Jnodern 
hiflory  a  more  doubtful  and  intricate  period  tfeari  that 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  It  has  been  the  fate  of  this  unfor- 
tunate princefs,  not  only  to  have  been  perfecuted  with  unre- 
lenting malice  while  in  life,  but  to  have  had  h.er  memory  flig- 
jnatized  to  future  ages,  by  the  credulity,  or  prejudice  of  hif- 
torians.  By  the  difpolition  of  the  times,  fhe^  was  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  expofed  to  the  virulence  of  cajlqmny.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Scotd(h  queen>  the  Reformation  in  that  country 
was  accempliihed ;  and  the  abettors  of  the  new  dodlrincs, 
animated  with  the  miftaken  zeal,  rather  than  the  fpirit  of  true 
retigion,  violated  every  principle  of  candour,  juftice,  and  dp- 
porum,  in  oppofmg  the  opinions,  as  well  ^s  in  decrying  the 
pradiees^  of  thofc  who  adhered  to  the  RomJih  Churchy  ^t  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  unfortunate  M<iry. 

But  it  was  not  religious  prejudices  alone  wWch  perverted' 
the  lettiments  of  that  age.  The  minds  of  ^the  people  wete^ 
inHain^  by  the  artifices  of  z,  powerful  fa^iqn,  which,  undei^ 
the  pretext  of  preferving  the  new  ecclefiaftical  eftahKftiment. 
medit^ed,  however  fecrctly,  no  lefs  an  enterprize  than  to  ob- 
tain the  fov^rcignty  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  leaders  of  fuch 
a  party  the  queen  muil  have  been  particularly  obnoxious ;  and 
accordingly,  as  occafion  required,  they  employed  againft  her 
not  only  every  art  of  ii^trigue,  bwt  every  bolder  meafure  of 
oppoiiti^ft,  wbich  ingenious  malice  could  invent,  or  the  moft 
daring  l^nd  unprincipled  amlHtioA  W8fS  able  to  accomplilh^ 
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It  was  alfo  the  pecuSar  misfowutie  of  Mary  to  becbihe  ah 
objcft  of  jealoufy,  and  confequently  of  hatred,  to  the  q,ueeA 
of  England;  whra,  a^uated  with  the  animofity  of  unfaccefsfill 
rfvalfhip,  cndeavotircd  by  all  the  efforts  of  polhical  nfaehina- 
tion'  to  tarnifli  the  fame,  and  dfeftroy  the  tranquillity  of  a 
princefs,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  various  endow- 
ments, bcyonrd  all  the  women  of  that  age.  To  forwafd  this 
ungenerous  and  criminal  purpofc,  Elizabeth  maintained  a 
private'  correfpon^encc  with  the  principal  of  Mary's  fubje£bi 
whom  Ihe  not  onfy  inftigated  to  difloyalty  by  pecuniary  grati- 
fications, but  openly  protected  in  their  revolt. 

Amid^ftich  fadions  and  incendiaries,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  reign  of  Mnry  was  disfigured  by  the  mifreprefentation  of 
hifboriansi  The  principal  writers  of  that  age,  Knox  and 
Bcpchanan,  weie  her  avewed  opponents ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
with  the  greateft  referve  that  we  ought  to  admit  their  tefti- 
ittonyagainft  her.  Notwithftailding  this  cii'cumflance,  thefe 
are  the  chief  fources,  to  which,  however  fufpicioUs,  or  even 
contaminated,  fucceeding  hiftorians  have'  generally  applied  for 
information. 

While  the  authors  above  mentioned  were  alhtoft  the  only 
guides  of  hiftorical'  detail,  there  remained  ibme  excufe  for 
thofe  who  implicitly  adopted  their  authority ;  but  we  are  forry 
tb  obferve,  that  even  the  later  and  more  celebrated  writers 
have  too  precipitately  followed  thofe  conQ)icuous  partisans, 
notwithftanding  the  numerous  materials  which  have  been  fe*- 
veral  years  fince  publifhed  on  this  interelling  part  of  Scottifh 
hiftory.  The  world  is  now  in  poffeflion  of  the  valuable  me- 
morials and  vouchers  preferved  by  lord  Burleigh,  relative  to 
the  tranfaiftfons  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Little  did  that 
ftatefman  forefee  that  the  labour  to  which  he  fubmitted,  wasf 
in  a  future  age  to  operate  againft  himfelf;  by  pointing 
out  the  fprings  which  put  him  in  motion,  and  guided  the  con- 
duct of  Elizabejli.  Haynes  and  Murdin  have  prefented  the 
public  with  lar^  volumes,  which  they  extracted  from  the  col-» 
ledions  of  this  celebrated  minifter.  Bifliop  Lefly,  as  a  relief 
to  his  aiHi6tions,  drew  up  a  narrative  of  all  the  negociations  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  this 
interelling'  work  has  alfo  been  publiftied.  The  colledlions  of 
Mr,  Anderfon,  with  regard  to  Mary's  reign,  are  extenfivc. 
And  the  late  Mr.  Goodal,  at  confiderable  expence,  and  with' 
indefatigable  induftry,  arranged  and  exhibited  all  the  public 
memorials  that  could  be  found,  concerning  the  conferences  at 
York  and  Weftminfter,  in  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  mentioning  the  ingenious  enquiries  of  Mr. 
Titler,  who  has  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  tranfa^ions  of 
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this  reign.  Original  papers,  of  great  valae,  have  alio  heeti 
pabliihed  in  France,  and  other  countries.  Bat  to  cohfult 
•  public  memorials  and  flate-papers  is  a  talk  that  is  always  irk- 
fome,  tedious,  and  difficult;  and,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  later  hiftorians^f  Mary,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  too 
often  neglected  this  eiTential  and  indifpenfable  refource. 

Coniidering,  therefore,  the  many  caufes  of  mifreprefenta- 
tlon,  whether  arifing  from  the  wilful  falihood  or  the  prejudice 
of  Mary's  enemies,  which  have  deformed  the  narrative  of  her 
reign  with  the  fouleft  afperiions ;  '  coniidering  likewife  the 
aSive  malignity  of  the  earlier,  and  the  occaiional  remiffnefs  of 
later  writers ;  it  is  with  great  pleafure  we  congratulate  the 
public  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which  promi fes  at  length 
to  vindicate  the  apparently  violated  truth  of  hiflory,  and  to 
difpel  that  cloud  of  calumny,  which  has  hitherto  veiled 
the  innocence,  and  obfcured  the  luHre,  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots*  An  undertaking  fo  laudable  and  ardu- 
ous cannot  hil  of  meeting  with  general  approbation ;  and 
it  mud  afford  additional  fatisfadion,  that  the  work  is  executed 
by  a  gentleman  already  dillinguifhed  for  his  refearches  into 
hiilory,  and  for  his  literary  abilities.  Dr.  Stuart  has  puihed 
his  enquiries  into  the  remoteft  fources  of  infcM-mation.  He 
difplays  a  circumflantiality  that  mufl:  flrike  the  leaft  atteimte 
obferver ;  and  beiide  the  numerous  pnn ted  documents  which 
he  has  confulted,  he  often  appeals  to  a  large  and  valuable  an-> 
publifhed  collcftion  of  papers,  in  the  poiTeffion  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.  Our  author's  attention  to  pub- 
lic records  has  enabled  him  to  weigh  with  prcciiion  the  politi- 
cal deliberations  of  the  adors  in  the  fcenes  he  defcribes ;  and 
thefe  deliberations,  as  well  as  negociations  and  treaties,  he  has 
exhibited  with  great  perfpicuity. 

In  confequence  of  the  fuUnefs  which  Dr.  Stuart  communis 
cates  to  his  political  and  military  details,  it  was  neceifary  that 
he  fliculd  enter  minutely  into  the  charadlers  of  Kis  aftors.  This 
part  of  the  work,  accordingly,  is  laboured  i#th  great  care ; 
and  he  has  brought  forward  fome  perfonages  who  do  not  figure 
in  any  other  Scottifh  hiftory,  Bifhop  Lefly,  for  inftance,  is 
only  flightly  mentioned  by  former  hiftorians;  but  in  the  prc- 
fent  work  he  makes  a  moil  diilinguiihed  appearance.  He  was 
entrufted  with  the  management  of  the  aiFairs  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  during  her  confinement  in  England ;  and  in  that  capa* 
city  he  had  to  druggie  with  all  the  miniilers  of  Elizabeths 
Our  author,  while  he  relates  thefe  tranfa&ions  with  great  ac- 
curacy, draws  a  charadler  of  the  prelate,  which  ieems  to  be  a 
llriking  refemblance.  He  alfo  reftctres  George  Buchanan  to 
his  importance  as  a  politician ;  arid  in  his  account  of  the  re^ 
eency  of  the  earl  of  Morton^  he  has  produced  fo  much  un- 
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noticed  Information^  as  exhibits  this  part  of  the  Scottish  ftory 
in  a  new  and  interefting  light.  Throughout  the  work  the  in- 
trigues of  the  rival-queens  attrad  peculiarly  his  attention,  ^nd 
lead  him  to  delineate  with  exa£lnefs  the  paffions,  the  abilities, 
.the  fchemes,  and  the  charadkers  of  Elisabeth  and  Mary,  The 
former  he  difplay  s  in  all  her  connediions^  with  Scotland,  in  a 
light  more  ftrong,  more  uniform,  and  more  confiftent,  than  we 
have  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  any  other  writer.  Perhaps  the  ^ 
admirers  of  thif  illuftrious  princefs  will  imagine,  that  he  has 
indulged  his  pen  in  too  great  a  latitude,  and  that  he  applies  co- 
lours to  her,  which  are  too  ftrong  and  glaring.  The  com- 
'j>etition  of  the  two  queens  was  maintained  with  a  warmth 
which  naturally  gives  an  intereft  to  the  narrative ;  and  this 
intereft  Dr.  Stuart  has  Hudioufly  augmented,  by  frequently 
contrafting  their  views,  and  thofe  perfonal  diftinftions  and 
.animofities  which  were  the  foundation  of  theif  quarrel.  Nor 
Jias  it  efcaped  our  obfervation,  that  the  portraits  of  the  earls 
of  Bothwel,  Murray,  and  Morton,  with  thofe  of  lord  Darn- 
Icy,  and  John  Knox,  have  called  forth  the  moft  powerful  ex- 
ertions of  his  pencil.  ' 

It  being  univerfally  acknowleged,  that,  in  a  hiftorian,  the 
delineation  of  eminent  perfonages  is  one  of  thofe  accomplifli- 
ments  which  require  the  great^ll  delicacy  and  art,  we  fhall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Stuart's  abilities  in  this 
province,  by  prefenting  them  with  the  charadlers  of  lord  Darn- 
ley,  and  John  Knox. 

*  Thus  perifliecl,  in  the  twenty -firft  year  of  his  age,  Henry 
Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  a  prince  of  a  high  lineage.  A  fate  fo 
fudden,  and  fo  immature  excited  a  fympathy  and  forrow  which 
mufl  have  been  loft  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  imperfedtions,  if 
he  had  fallen  by  the  ravages  of  difeafe,  or  the  ftroke  of  time. 
The  fjrmmetry  of  his  form  recommended  him  to  the  moft  beauti- 
ful princefs  of  Chriftendom  ;  and  her  gencrofity  and  love  placed 
bim  upon  the  throne  of  an  ancient  kingdom.  But  he  neither 
knew  how  to  enjoy  his  profperity,  nor  to  enfure  it.  His  vices 
did  not  permit  him  to  maintain  the  place  he  had  won  in  her  af- 
fection ;  and  he  was  not  intifled  by  his  ability  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  He  was  feeii  to  the  greateft  advantage  in  thofe 
games  and  fports  which  require  activity  and  addrefs.  He  rode 
with  ikill  the  war-horfe,  and  was  dexterous  in  hawking  and  the 
chafe ;  but  pofTefting  no  difcernment  of  men,  and  no  profoimd- 
nefs  of  policy,  he  was  altogether  unequal  to  diredt  an  agitated 
monarchy,  and  to  fupport  the  glory  of  his  queen.  Inftead  of 
adting'to  her  protection  and  advantage  he  encouraged  her  mif- 
fortuiies  and  calamities.  His  imbecillity  laid  him  open  to  her 
enemies  and  his  own.  The  exceflive  facility  of  .his' nature  made 
him  the  dupe  of  the  (halloweft  artifice;  and  while  he  was  weakly 
credulous,  he  could  not  keep  in  concealment  thofe  fecrets  which 
moft  nearly  concerned  him.  Driven  into  difficult  iicuations 
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by  pafHon  and  imprudence,  he  was  unable  to  extricate  htrnfeff* 
Under  the  guidance  of  no  regular  principles,  he  was  inconftant 
and  capricious;  His  natural  levity  was  prompted  by  his  prone- 
.nefs  to  intemperance ;  and  he  was  as  much  a  ilranger  to  decorum 
as  to  virtue.  While  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  cares  of  royalty, 
he  -was  even  unfit  for  the  trappings  of  ilate,  and  thofe  guarded 
and  failidious  ceremonials  which  are  fo  necelTary  to  impofe  on  the 
quicknefs  of  human  reafon,  and  to  cover  the-  infirmity  and  the 
nakednefs  of  high  ftation.  .  His  prepofterous  vanity  and  afpiring 
pride  roufed  the  refentment  and  the  fcorn  of  the  nobles.  His 
^  follies  and  Want  of  4ignity  made  him  little  with  the  people. 
To  the  queen,  his  infidelity  and  frequent  amours  were  moil  in- 
fttltiilg  arid  ungrateful.  The  admiration  of  the  fex,  which  in 
cultivated  and  fuperior  men  is  an  elegant  paflion  and  an  amiable 
iireakneff,  was  in  him  a  grofs  attachment  and  an  unfentimental 
propeniity  growing  out  ot  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitutton,  and 
the  cravings  of  an  animal  appetite.  But  while  our  graver  hifl»* 
rians,  are  ailiduous  to  reproach  him  with  wantonnefs  in  the  cham- 
ber of  Venus,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  his  attempt  to  difpoffefs  the  queen  of  her  ffovern- 
ment  are  far  more  indelible  flains  upon  his  memory,  and  imply 
a  profligacy  and  guilt  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  enor- 
mity of  that  wickedriefs  which  fchemed  and  executed  his  def- 
trudtion.  It  is  with  pain  that  hiftory  relates  fuch  cruel  events  ; 
but  while  (he  melts  with  human  woe,  it  is  her  province  to  be  ri- 
goroufly  juft.  Her  Weeping  eye  is  the  indication  of  an  inftruAive 
forrow ;  and  while  her  burfting  heart,  mourns  over  the  crimes, 
the  calamities,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  ages  that  are  |feft,  (he 
records  them  with  fidelity  as-a  leiTon  to  fucceeding  times.* 

While  we  commend  this  pi^ure  of  lord  Darnlcy,  w^  can- 
not but  remark,  that  the  circumHances  of  his  death  have  not 
been  fafficieirtly^  examined  by  the  Stottiih  hiftorians.  On  tiiis 
fulijedli  tKer6forei  it  may  riot  be  iitipfdfer  that  vve  offer  a  few 
cbfrrvations ;  which  we  fubntitthe  more  readily,  as  the  cata- 
ftrof^of  that  j&rihce  is  the  grand  incident  on  which  hiftori- 
afts  have^  foiirided  their  allegations  with  regard  to  the  fuppofed 
criminality  of  the  queen. 

The  general  account  of  lord  Darnley'*  death,  according  to 
Sir  James  Melvil  and  others,  is,  that  he  was  foiibcated  by 
topping  his  mouth  with  a  napkin ;  that  his  body  was  carried 
out  of  the  houfe,  and  laid  at  fome  diftance  on  the  ground ; 
and  that  the  houfe  was  afterwards  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. 

From  theie  circnmftances  it  is  obvioqs,  that  whoever  were 
-  the  perpetrators' of  this  riiurder,  or  whatever  care  they  might 
take  to  keep  themfelves  concealed ;  yet*  a  part  of  their  plan, 
in  the  execution  of  this  horrid  tranfaflion,  muil  have  been, 
t<D  make  the  murder  fo  glaring  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  premeditated,  confpircd,  and  exe- 
cuted. 
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^ted,  by  perifbns  in  power,  and  who  hiul  accefs.td  his.cliaiii^ 
.ber.  Public  fufpicion,  therefore,  would  point  at  the  queen^ 
as  privy  to  the  affaffination.— Admitting,  with  hex  enemies^ 
that  ihe  was  the  author  of  his  death,  let  us  examine  her  con* 
dud  in  that  light; 

tt  is  known  that  a  few  months  only  before  Damley's  death » 
the  queen  had  prevented  him  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  had  likewife  rejeded  the  meafure  propofed  by  feveral  of 
the  nobility,  of  having  her  marriage  diflblved  by  divorce ;  a 
jneafure  which  would  have  anfwered  every  purpofe  in  refpeft 
of  herfelf,  without  calling  any  (lain  upon  her  honour* 

Let  us,  however,  fuppofe  that  ihe  had  changed  her  mind,  . 
and  that  ihe  was  refqjved  on  her  hufband's  death :  ilill  this 
confideration  recurs:— Darnley  was  always  in  her  power,  and 
iiad  for  fome  time  been  languiihing  under  a  dangerous  malady* 
This  circumftance  was  favourable^ to  her  pUrpofe.  His  death 
would  have  excited  no  furpri3se,.  whether  it  had  happened  by 
nature,  or  been  privately  effected  by  poifon  or  fufFocation* 
Why  then,  coiUrary  to  the  plaineft  fuggeilions  of  common 
iefife,  would  ihe  think  of  committing  a  murder,  attended 
with  fuch  circumflances  as  muil  leave  not  the  fmalleil  doubt 
of  the  faa  ? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  daring,  violent,  and  pub* 
lie  manner  of  Darnley's. murder  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any 
po:Sble  view  of  ferving  the  queen's  purpofe.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  throwing  full  on  herfelf  the  fuipicion  of  fo  cruel  and 
deteilable  a  murder,  it  would  naturally  conduce  to  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  qf  her  aiFairs. 

Reveriing  the  fuppoiition,  let  us  now  prcfume  Mary's  in* 
nocence;  and  that  Muriay,  Mortou,  and  their  a^ociates^. 
were,  as  the  queen  always  aiTerted,  the  perpetrators  of  Darn*- 
ley's  .murder:  in  what  refpeft  could  the  above  open  and 
glaring  manner  of  it  be  confiftent  with  their  intcreiled  views' 
in  Dar'nley's  death  ? 

From  lord  Darnley's  death,  coniidered  indepeikderitly  of 
any  violent  means,  thefe  deep  politicians  would  hav6  derived 
very  little  advantage  j  as  the  queen's  authority  would  remain 
the  fame,  or  rather  might  be  iliengthened  by  that  evetit.  But> 
as  in  the  murdpr  of  Rizio  by  the  fame  junto,  they  had  a  far- 
ther view  ;*  fo  in  this,  the  principal  part  of  their  deiign  was  to 
turn  the  whole  fufpicion,  and  coiifequently  the  general  odium 
of  £o  black  a  t]:at>iadion,:U^n  th^  qiie^n..  Had  Darnley  been 
poifoned,  or  privately  taken  off,  whatever  vague  fufpicions 
might  have  been  entertained  concerning  his  death,  yet  fronv 
fufpicions  alone  the  queen,  they  forefaw,  could  have  vindi- 
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eated*  heffelf/by  afenbing  his  death  td  the  mabdy,  «nj(^ 
vrliich>  it  was  unirerfally  known»  he  had  for  a  long,  dnre 
laaguifhed;.  It  muft,  therefore,  have  beeir  the  chief  view  oF 
th^  coa^iFators^  to  preclude  the  queen's  vindication,  by  de- 
priving her  of  every  plauiibl^  ai'gament  for  impttttng  her  feuP' 
band^s  death  to  a  natural  caufe. 

.  Tq  remove  all  doubt  with  refpaft  to  the  violeat  manner  cF 
Ws  death  (^r  it  never  was  fuppofed  to  be  accidental),  and 
to  pubUfli  ity  c&uld  they  have  dcvifed  any  plan  that  mo^e  ef- 
ftd^lly  anfwered  their  purpofe,  than  that  of  blowing  up  tjie 
houfe  with  gun-powder }  They  were  not  fatisfied  with  inak- 
ing  fttre  of  his  death,  hy  privately  fuffocating  or  fban^Hng 
him  ;  but  muft  proclaim  his  murder  to  the  whole  world ! 
from  the  rupture  which  was  known  to  have  happeiied  be-^ 
ly^ittti  the  queen  and  B^arniey,  a  little  before  his  death,  th.^ 
con(pirators  tniAed  that  the  fufpicion  wpuKi'  naturally  fail 
Upon  hef.  And  the  more  to  conirm  thifl  fuipicion,  which- 
they  alfo  induftriouifty  promoted^  they  grafted  upon  it,  imme-^ 
diately  after  the  above  event,  their  fbbleqiitent  plot  of  xhp 
queen's  marriage'  with  Bothwel,  whom  they  made  thc?ir  dupp, 
-to  the  wiki  of  himfelf  and  their  fevereign. 

We  now  return  from  this  digreifion,  to  prefent  pur  riadcr* 
with  Dr.  Stuart's  chara^r  of  John  Knox. 

*  This  remarkable  in6t>vanon  *  was  hardly  rntroiucsed"  bt»t^ 
church,  when  it  loft  John  Knox,  its  ftroni^eft  fupport  axid  fivmcil 
A-iend. ""  The  zeal  which  he  had  di%layed  in  overturning  popery^ 
and  in  refifting  the  defpotic  projects  of  Mary  of  Lorraine^  havQP 
diftinguithed  and  immortalized  hfe  namis ;  and,  upon  the  ^ablifti- 
ftient  of  the  Reformation,  he  continued  to  a6t  with  fortitude  ac- 
aording  to  hfe  principles.  His  piety  wa»  ardent^  and  his  a6H- 
•wty  ifldcfatigabk ;  his  integrity  ws»  fuperior  to  corruption  -f  aijd 
biai  courage  could  not  be  Ikiken  by  dangers  ot  deaah«  la  Jitera*' 
tMre  a,ndi  karoing  hfs  pnaScfiency  was  flea^er  aud  moderate;  an4 
to  philofophy  he  was  altogethet  a  ftranger.  His  hearts  wa^  oppiK^ 
his}jjdgmeat  greater  thaJi  his  penetra,txoQ,  his  temper  fevere,  his 
fiehaviouT  ruffic.  The  fears  and  contempt  he  entertamcd;  p£ 
popery  were  extravagant  f  and  while  h^  propagated  the,  reformed^ 
docflrines,  he  fancied  he  was  advanciug  the  purpofes  of  heakV^n* 
From  his  convi6tion  that  the  ends  he  had  in  view  were  the  nobleffi 
which  can  annate  a  human  creature/  he  was  induced,  to  imaging 
that  he  had  a  title  to  profecute  them  by  al?V  the  m^thods^  withirt 
his  power.  His  motives  .of-condn6t'  were  difmtercfted  and  u^-» 
right  >  but  the  ftrain  of  his.  aftioi^  af^  IJfe^  dit^vH  ho^io&mincii^ 
'  .        .         .         ■  '  '-  ^  «  !   * 
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fetioii;  tie  was  ever  earneft  to  promote  the  ^'Ibry  of  God  ;  6u 
jbe  perceived  liot  that  this  fublime  maxim,  in  its  unlipiited  cxer- 
krife,  tx)nfifts  not  with  the  weaknefs  and  imperfections  of  man. 
It  #as  pleaded  by  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beatoii ;  arid  he 
fcrupted  not  td  cbnfider  it  as  a  futficieiit  vindication  of  them;  It 
Was  appealed  to  by  Charles  IX.  as  his  apology  for  the  maflacre  or 
Paris  ;  ^nd  it  T^as  urged  by  ftavaillac  as  his  juftifying  motive  for 
the  affaffination  of  Henry  IV.  The  moft  enormous  crimes  have 
been  promoted  by  it:  and  it  ftimulated  this  refornier  to  cruel  de- 
Taltatiohs  and.  outrages.  Charity,  moderation,  the  loveofpeace, 
patience,  and  humanity,  Were  not  in  the  number  of  his  virtues. 
Papifts  as  well  as  popery  were  the  objcAs  of  his  detetotion  j  aoa 
though  he  had'rifen  to  eminence  by  exclaiming  againft  the  per^ 
lecutions  of  priefts^  he  was  himfelf  a  perfecutor.  His  fufpi^ 
fcions  that  the  queen  was  determined  to  re-eftablifh  the  popifti  re^ 
iigion,  were  rooted  and  uniform ;  and  lipbn  the  moft  trivoloui 
pretences  he  was  ftrenuous  to  break  that  chain  of  cordiality  which^ 
Oiight  to  bind  together  the  prince  and  the  people.  He  inveighea 
againfl  her  government,  and  infulred  her  perfdn  with  virulence 
and  indecency.  It  flattered  his  priSe  to  violate  the  duties  of  a 
fubje<^,  and  to  fcattef  fedition.  He  affedled  to  dired  the  poli- 
ticians of  his  age ;  and  the  afcendant  he  niaintaiiled  over  th^ 
people,  drew  to  him  their  refpedt  and  obeifance.  He  delivered 
his  fentiments  to  them  with  the  moft  unbounded  freedom ;  aQ4 
ihe  foughi:  not  to  retrain,  or  to  difguife  his  impetuofitjr,  or  hit 
peeviftnlefsi  His  advices  were  prefled  with  heat ;  his-  admoniJ* 
tions  were  pronounced  with  anger  5  and  whether  his  theme  wai 
a  topic  of  polity,  or  of  faith^  his  knowledge  appeared  to  b^ 
fequally  infallible.  He  wifhed  to  be  confidered  as  an  organ  of 
Ihe  divine  will.  Contradidion  inflamed  him  with  hoftility ;  and 
his  refentments  took  a  deep,  and  a  lafting  foundation.  He  con- 
Hdered  the  tempbrail  interefts  of  foeiety  as  inferior  to  the  ecclc^ 
fiaftical  i  and,  UiiaccfUaihted  alike  with  the  objedts  ofgovernment^ 
arid  the  nature  of  man,  he  regarded  the  ftfuggles  of^ambition  ai 
iriipious  and  profane ;  and  knew  not  that  the  individual  is  car- 
fied  to  happitlefs  and  virtue  on  the  tide  of  his  paiHons,  and  th^t 
itdmiration  and  eminence  are  chiefly  to  be  purchafed  by  the  vi- 
goufj  the  fbrtitude,  and  the  capacity  which  are  exerted  and  dif- 
t^ayed'  in  public  oc^pations.  He  inculcated  retired  and  aicetic 
virtues.  He  preached  the  urilimlted  contempt  of  this  world  ; 
lie  was'  a  mortal  enemy  to  gaiety  and  mirth ;  and  it  was  hid 
tDpinlbn  that  humah  life  ought  to  be  confunied  in  the  folemnities 
of  devotion,  in"  fufferance,  and  fofrow.  The  pride  of  fuccefs, 
the  fpirit  of  adulation,  the  awe  with  which  he  ftruck  the  gaping 
atid  ignorant  hixiltitudc,  inipircd  him  with  a  fuperlative  conccjt- 
tion  of  his  own  merits.  He  mifiook  for  a  prophetic  impiilfe  the 
iUufions  of  a  heated  fancy ;  atid,  with  an  intemperate  and  giddy 
Iranity,  he  ventured  at  times  to  penetrate  into  the  future,  and  to 
ireveal  the  mylleries  of  Providence.    Noc  contented  with  being 
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1  faint,  he  afpircd  to  be  a  prophet.    In  difchargmg  the  funflJonf 
of  his  miniftry,  -his  ardour  wi^s  proportioned  to  his  fincerity. 
Aiiiduous  and  fervent  toils,  watchful  and  anxious  cares  wailed 
his  ftrength,  and  haftened  his  diflblution.     He  faw  it  approach 
\vithout  terror ;  fpoke  with  exultation  of  the  fervices  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Gofpel  and  the  church ;  and  was  •  almoft 
conilantly  in  prayer  with  the  brethren.     His  confidence  of  a  hap- 
py immortality  was  fecure  and  firm,  and  difdained  the  flightefl 
mixture  of  fufpicion  or  doubt.     He  furrendered  his  fpirit  with 
ichearfulnefs,  and  without  a  ftruggle.     It  belongs  to  hiflory  to 
defcribe  with  candour  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  imperfedtions  ; 
and  it  may  be  obferved  in  alleviation  of  the  latter,  that  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  were  rude  and  fierce ;  and  that  his  paf- 
iion  for  converts,  and  his  proncnefs  to  perfecution,  while  they 
rofe  more  immediately  out  of  the  intenfenefs  pf  his  belief,  and 
the  natural  violence  of  his  temperament,  were  keenly  and  warm* 
ly  foflered  by  his  profeffional  habits.     The  members  of  every 
fpiritual  polity  are  necefTarily  employed  in  extending  its  glory, 
and  in  advancing  its  interefls ;  and  in  that  age  the  confliSs  be* 
tween  the  Popifli  and  the  Protcftant  do6trine3  had  been  driven 
to  their  wildeft  fury.     To  prote6t  religion  is  the  apparent  end  of 
every  form  of  ecclcfiaftical  government ;  yet  the  articles  of  faitk' 
held  out  by  each  being  difcordant  and   hoftile,  the  guides  of 
every  church,  are  in  a  continual   warfare.     They  contend  ref?- 
pe£Hvely  for  the  tenets  entrufled  to  them  ;  and  where  thfey  are 
Qot  corrupted  by  the  riches  of  their  ellablifhment  into  an  indo- 
lent indifference,  that  brings  religion  into  cpntempt,  they  are 
ftreniious  like  our   Reformer  to  increafe  their  coufequence,  to 
difhife  the  malevolent  diflike  of  other  religionifts,  and  to  kindle 
into  ferment  and  agitation  the  angricft  and  the  moil  incurable 
paffions  of  mankind.     They  give  a  check  to  religion  in  its  hap- 
pieft  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence ;    they  are  guards  to 
prevent  the  truth  from  taking  its  boldeft  and  wideft  range ;  the 
advantages  they  produce  compenfate  not  their  calamities  ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  fortunate  for  human  affairs,  if  the  expence, 
the  formalities,  and  the  abufes  of  religious  eftablifliments  were 
for  ever  at  an  end ;  if  fociety  were  deprived  alike  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff  with  his  tiara,  the  flailed  bifhop,  and  the  mortified 
prefbyter ;  if  no  confeflions  and  creeds  were  held  out  as  flandards 
of  purity  and  doflrine;  if  faith  and  futurity  were  left  unfettered 
Itke  philofophy  and   fcience ;  if  nations  were  not  harnefTed  in 
opinions  like  horfes  to  a  carnage ;  and  if  every  man's  heart  were 
the  only  temple  where  he  was  to  worfliip  his  God.' 

.  This  charadler  is,  doubtlefs,  drawn  with  juftnefs  and 
ftrength ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  Dr.  Stuart  has  extended  his  refleftions  beyond  due  bounds, 
«nd  indulged  bimfelf  in  obfervations,  which ^  we  imagine, 
ViQXt  unneceffary^  and  may  even  be  detrimental  to  fociety. 
\To  be  continued ^1 
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Critictd  ConjeBures  and  Ohfer'vations  on  the  Neiv  Teftament,  By  • 

W^  Biywyer.     ^to.     \L  is.  in  Beards.     Nichols.  ^ 

jk^R.  BowyeP,  the  original  coUeftor  of  thefe  Conjeftures, 
^^•*  informs  us,  that  he  was  infenfibly  led  into  the  tafk  of " 
making  this  compilation^  by  feeing  a  fmall  colledion^  pub- 
lilhed  by  Wetftein,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Teftament, 
In  4to.  A.  D,  173 1  ;  that  he  then  began  to  make,  in  the  margin 
of  a  Teftament,  fuch  other  remarks,  as  occurred  to  him  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading ;  and  that,  when  Wetftein's  edition  in  folia 
waspubliflied  (in  1750)  he  found  his  labour  not  wholly  fu- 
pcrfeded ;  beclhife  Wetftein  had  cited  only  the  names  of  au- 
thors, without  informing  the  reader  in  what  part  of  their 
works  their  criticifms  occur :  which  was  highly  proper  to  have 
been  done,  with  regard  to  thofe  authors,  who  have  not  writ- 
ten regular  comments  on  the  fcriptures.  In  the  fecond  place, 
Wetftein  has  given  feveral  emendations  in  fo  concife  a  manner, 
that  a  common  reader  will  fcarce  attend  either  to  approve  their 
ftrength,  or  condemn  their  weaknefs.  Laftly,  though  Wet- 
fttin,  as  well  as  Mill,  has  taken  notice  of  fome  variations  in 
punduatioh,  which  afFed  the  fenfe,  they  have  omitted  many 
others  no  lefs' material.  This  attention  to  the  points  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance :  for  the  proper  pofition  of  a  comma,  a  pe- 
riod, or  an  interrogation,  will  frequently  reftore  a  paflage, 
which  has  appeared  embarraffed  or  inexplicable,  to  its  original 
propriety  and  beauty.  Qui  bene  diftinguit,  bene  docet,  is  no 
iefs  tru6  in  criticifm  than  in  doctrine. 

We  fliall  tranfcribe  two  or  three  of  thefe  critical  obferva- 
tions,  as  they  ftiall  cafually  occur. 

*  Mat.  i.  22,  23.  T«To  i\  9>A9  yiyoHv]  Our  tranflators  have 
thrown  thefe  two  verfes  into  a  parenthefis,  fuppofing  them  to  be 
a  remark  of  t^e  evangelift,  whereas  they  are  a  continuation  of 
the  angel's  difcourfc  to  Jofeph,  as  Chryfoftom  and  others  have 
obferved. — At  ver,  2  if,  we  read  that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary  in 
Gonfetjuence  of  the  angel's  prohibition.  But  where  can  you  find 
fuch  a  prohibition  in  the  angel's  addrefs,  unlefs  the  prophecy  be 
a  part  of  it  ?  Dr.  Parry* s  Genealogies  of  J.  C  explained^  p.  9* 
— But  they  are  the  words  more  properly  of  the  evangelift,  as  in  • 
ch.  xxi.  4 ;  and  the  word  n^wr,  ver.  23,  implies  it.     Markland. 

29.  Kai  »K  \y\i(a(T%iv  aMy«  fA/^  h  h%y.%\  Allowing  all  that  the 
ancients  have  (aid  of  the  fenfe  of  the  word  ivf,  how  much  fafer 
would  it  be  to  conne6l  it  with  wa^i'KB&iy  putting  (xai  «x  lyUuaiav  \ 

avrh»)  in  a  parenthefis  ?  Jnd  took  unto  him  bis  tvife-^till  Jhe  had 
brought  forth  herfon ;  tind  knevj  her  not*  x»«  ioxftd^  as  in  Video 
fUfim^  Ej  non  modo.    D,.  Heinfius.' 

D  3  We 
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Vft  perfeftly  agree  with  Markldnd  in  fappofmg  the  twen^? 
f^cpnd  aad  twenty-tliird  veries  to  cpntain  the  words  of  the 
cvangelifl;,  and  not  of  the  ajagel,  a$  Dr.  Parry  imagines, 

Heinfius'^  i^ote  is  trifling  and  ufelefs.  We  are  at  a  lofs  tq 
blow  wherein  the  /a/etji  of  his  interpretatioi;!  confifts,  Aod 
we  fee  no  reaifon,  why  JProteftant  writers  ihould  contend.  Sox 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  as  if  a  compliance  with  th^ 
fitft  injundlion  of  the  Creator  were  in  itfelf  a  mofal  tiy:pi- 
^ude.  -      , 

'  Mat.  ^.  15.  'El  A\7i^%iKaJs^<rd^^oy  viiy  m*,  ^A  th«  LXK- 
Hof.  xi.  I .  fxiTiK<i^i(ra'  ta  twa  etvr^y  by  an  error  perha^ja, 
in  the  librarians,  or  a  wilful  corruption  of  the  Jews,  in  per-; 
verting,  a  prophecy,  that  muft  relate  to  one  perfpn.  If.  Vof^ 
fius  LXX.  interp.  ch.  xxiv.  It  is  a  very  eafy  ch^^ge  by  wh^t- 
fvcr  means :  1^^ /<  which  they  rep.d  for  ^ll/*     Dr..  Oiy^iv. 

— *  But  the  Jews,  who  acknowleg^.  tj^7  to.  hiP  th.e  ttniat 
text,  yet  explain  it  in  conformity  with  tlie  prefent  Septu^x 
gint.  Tare;,  iii  Loc.  A  fkrewd  fign,  that  the  people,  wJio, 
thus  explained  the  Hebre\^,  had  <a  l^an4  in  corrupting  tj^ 
^reek.*     See  Dr.  Owen's  Enq,  p.  83.     Bowyer. 

We  n^uft  here  obferve,  that  the  Jews  are  frequently  charges 
ed  with  perverting  prophecies,  and  corrupting  thp  text,  wherfi 
there  is  not  the  leaft  imaginable  grounds  fqi;  any  (ucH  irnputn- 
tipa.  1£  this  paflage  was  trani|at,ed  uvq  l^unfirq^  ^nd  feventyr. 
fcyen  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera^^  the  tranflatpr  could  jtofe 
(Hppofe,  that;  if  was  to  be  f^llilled  in  Qhrijl;  and  withpa^ 
miftaking  or  perverting  thg  original,  he  cjight  very  na^uraUj: 
^jider  iti^  this  ^la^iner :  ^  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  frnt.  for  his 
children'  (viz.  Ifrael's).  The,  words  iipip^diately  foUPv^ing- 
woulcj  lead  him  into  this  interpretation :  f  They  facrificed  uniq 
BaaHm,  and  burnt  incenfe  to  graven  images.  P  taught  Eph- 
raim  alfp  to  walk,  taking  them  by  their  arms ;  but  they  knew  not, 
|hat  1  he2^1edthem.*  Tnereare  innumerable  inftances,  in  whicK 
the  Qreek  verfion  varies  ff om  the  original  much  more  than  it 
does  in  |Jijs  plap;  for  here  it  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  fadl. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  to  charge  the  Jews  with  a  wil- 
ful corruption  of  the  text,  in  cafes  of  thi§  nature,  is  an  arbitrary 
a9Cuf^tion,  uniiippprtcd  either  by  reafon  or  probability. 

Mat.  vi,  II,  Tqv  apkp  vfJbSf^  Tw  **>*'^»o']  Grue  us  this  day  our 
ireadneceffary  fifr  our  fuhfifieiicf:  \  not  our  daily  bread,  Scaliger, 
^alniafius,  and  Kuiler,  derive  im^oq  from  l«rwir,  sTiS^a,  which 
3$  not  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  come§ 
fipom  aVU,  like  oftotf^of.  Toup^  Ep.  Crlt.  ad,  Ep.  Glouc.  p.  i4Q« 
— Canifiiiafi,  on  ^the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  if  it  comes  fronil 
^<rh%^  it  would  be  regularly  Iv^cnof,  a»  s^^ano;,  1^/^^;    but 
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Ihouljl  we  grant  it(t!anae  {rom^^-Mi,  /is  I^Kpped^  jEfom  ofAarv  H'doei 
cot  anfiver  to  Ae  Syriac  word  ufed  by  Chrift,  wlrith  Jerotne  firA 
difedvefed  Wias  *1[flb*f  dirkchar  by  confulting  the  NazaraeaQj  Qjoifr 
pel  at  Berrhoea,  and  fli6utd  "be  tranflated  to-mbrrow^s  bread./T\\t 
Oreeks  having  ao ,  w6rd  that  jSf^fi^s  to^mtrrrokj^^  Matthew  was 
fdr(«ed  to  make  one  according  to  analogy.  Caninitts  Prabfat,  ij 
fnftit.  Linguae  Syriacae,  at  the  end  of  Cferiiu&'s  edition  of -t!hi 
Greek  GramiBar,  1700.  ~  Dr.  |ortin:  adopts  this  latter  fepfe, 
ifaough  fcarce  with  fufficient  autTiBority,  <ji%.  beca\ife-  Euriprdes 
J^  Medea,  .^51,  ules  4  eVtwa  fo.-  PtatfthothbUfe  Sernlohs,  Vol.  If. 
p;  ij.— But  Mr.  Toup  will  not  allow  that  10  b^  a  Warrant  fot 
<tbe  fenfe  of  »Worwf,— i^efs  .can  be  faid  for  oar  EttgHfti  veriidni 

iri  th*  ajf^pen^fix  w^  h^«  the  feritilh-dnts   of  Mr.  Itfarklani 
««  dli^4iffit:u!t  paffage: 

*  ii»  To»  «jlov  «fM;y,  the  prvnnficn  'which  h  pfoptr  for  usi  i^ 
JvuJ^id^,  the  pro*vifion  fufficient  for  that  part  cf  the  day  ^vohicb  isyH 
tQ  come;  for  9  Irwwj  fc.  nAt%«,  fignifieft  A&ir  w.^/  day ;  but  thifc 
word  cif^fMf  tB-duy^  ieems  to  relbain  it  to  the  remainder  of  tlit 
prefeni  dc^  v^^  fuch  a  manner  a3  that  it  'cannot  pofiil^y  Sg^if^ 
^ore.  When  therefore  .commentators  explain  it,  pr(^lficn  fuffi- 
cient f<fr  the  remainder  of  our  livesy  fnrcly  they  go  too  far;  fdir 
probably  xjur  Saviour  defigned  jby  gifue  us  to^daj^  to  Ihew  oui:  cott^ 
giniUil  dc^aieti^t  upon  God's  bounty :  and  that  we  have  no  pif^ 
tCDfion«  to  It,  unlefe  we  pray  for  it  every  day*  WHen  St.  LulCfe 
iays  TO  ^  ifMftWi  it  rouft  me^tt  no  more  than  St;  Matthew** 
j^ft^ipo*  fo  9s  to  fignify,  Give  u5  each  //^  the  provifion  nccdfety 
ibr  that  day:  and  indeed  St.  Cyril  of  Jerufalcm  Catech,  Myft^gm 
V.  interprets  Matthew's  a^or  by  t^icaSi^  ^^a*.  TcrtuUian,  pe 
Orat.  c.  vi.  meriio  autem  adjeeit.  Da  nohis  hodiFj  Uf  ^i  pf^Bii^^ 
^rat^  Nolite  de  crastino  cogitare  quod  edatis,  M  the  word 
^ive  feeras  connected  with  Our  Fatfjer^  the  intcrmcdiute  may  jie^- 
liaps  be  fuppo(ed  in  a  parenthefis  :  Our  Father^  vjhich  (who),  art 
iTThem^it^  Hmlkv^he  thy  name !  may  thy  kingdom  conte  !  ^c.  give 
Mi  this  day  &c.  for  the  ancients  have  obierved  that  the  imperatt'Oe 
is  her^  put  for  the  eftative^  yonftsit^  for  yivnm*     MitrkUmt^ 

Afleh'  all  that  has  been  faid  concerning  the  meaning  of  tVe 
^drd  imtt^mu  "^^  ni^ft  confefs,  that  the  moft  probable  inter]- 
pretation  is  that  which  fuppofes  it  to  figliify  nobis  fufteritan- 
<lis  idottetos;  or  nteefaryfor  ourfuhfiJTeHce.  'H  ^m^^tL  may  fig.; 
.Tiifj^die$  craftiha-;  but  then  ij/i^gpa  is  undcrftood.  Here' the 
•djeaiv*  cannot  pofiibly  have  that  fignification,  as  it  agrees 
•with  tfptd*'.  Bciides  the  ufual  acceptation  occafions  a  mahifeft 
tautology. 

Mat.  xiii.  44;  ♦  The  Engliffii  tranflatioh  runs  thi^:  "  Again, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treafure  in  afield,  the 
^Irfeii*,  wlicnaiiianhith  found,  he  hideth  (1{;cpy  W  ^"^  ^^^ 
-  ^  Pf  joy 
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joy  thereof  gocth,  &c."  Why  fhould  he  hide  it,  when  it  waa 
hid  before  ?  The  word  ?x.?o4e>  fignifies  celavit,  non  vulga- 
vit,  that  is,  he  kept  itfecret*     Mr.  Bryant. 

*  John  xxi.  2^.  y^^oai]     Perhaps 'p^w^n^giy  or  ;^fl>§?<rat  cty :  be^ 
caufe  it  feems  improbable,  that  the  Greeks  would  leave  it  dubi- 
ous, whether  they  fpake  of  the  paft  time  or  future.     Markiand^ 
on  Lyfias  xxxviii.  p.  594.  and  596.  and  on  Maximus  Tyriu^, 
xviii.  586.— Origen's  fignification  o^x^fi^^^  to  ad^l%af  or  receive 
favourably^  is  likely  the  true  one,  though  it  leaves  the  text  ftill  ol> 
fcute;  and  if  any  one  c^n  make  this  paflage  intelligible,  he  ought 
to  be  liftencd  to  with  great  attention.     1  hav^e  feen  a  conjecture 
Uy  Ti  lav  ypa^iJIfltJ  Jta6*  SI' ;  which 'ucfhat  if  they  he  iMritten  fingly  f  t9 
vohatpnrpofe^     But  this  leaves  ovtov  unexplained,     If  one  might 
be  allowed  to  guefs  at  the  Evangelift*s  meaning,  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  fomething  like  this :    There  are  many   other  mirqclex 
which  J ef us  performed :    hut  to 'what  purpofe  would  it  he  to  relate 
themjingly  f  the  world  has  given  no  favourable  reception  to  the  hooka 
which  are  already  written  on  thisfubjedl.     To  fay,  that  £ven  the 
voorld  itfelf  could  not  contain  the  hooks  that  Jhould  he  written^  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  common  fetifc,  I  am  fure  it  is  not  to  the  language 
of  this  place.     Read,  therefore.  The  world  could  not  rtccvwt^  w 
•compr^end,  the  hodh  that  ^fhould  be  written^     Xojfiu  fo  fignifies, 
^atth.  xix.  1 1,  »  «Ta>le?  ;f«p««^»  tw  Xoyoy  TSToy,   ^//  men  cannot  re- 
ceive this  faying.     And  ch.  viii.  37,  of  this  Gofpel,  it  bears  a 
neutral  fignification  to  the  fame  fenfe,  5  Xoy^  0  1^^%  ix'^%'^'  ^*'  ^P*> 
My  word  hath  no  place  in  you.     The  world,  I  fuppofe,  nieansthq 
nnregenerate^  carnal^  or  natural  man,  as  it  often  denotes  in  this 
Go^el,  ch.  i.  10.  xvii.  25.   i  Cor.  ii.   12.     E.  L angf or d*s  Sc^ 
cond  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Critical  Notes  on  fome  PaJJages  of 
Scripture^  p.  40.  A.  D.  1748.     Markland. — This  whole  chapr 
tcr  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  think  was  added  by  John  biftiop  of 
Ephefus,  with  the  confent  of  the  Church.     Bowyer^ 

This  interpretation  is  inconfiftent  with  the  text.  Kur^v^rov 
X9  fJiov  can  only  fignify  the  world  itfelf  2Lnd  not  the  men  of  the 
vforld,  pottimentators,  who  adopt  the  foregoing  explication 
of  the  word  x^^^^m,  do  not  fufficiently  attend  to  the  nature 
and  geniug  of  the  oriental  ftyle,  which  abounds  in  hyperboli- 
cal expreifions.-  Thus  a  ftately  tower  is  faid  to  *  reach  unto 
heaven.'  Gen.  xi.  4.  A  city,  furrounded  with  high  walls,  is 
faid  to  be  *  fenced  up  to  heaven.'  Deut.  ix.  i.  A  confider- 
able  number  is  called  the  worjd :  '  The  world  is  gone  after 
him.'  John  xii.  19.  The  miniftry  of  the  apoftles  is  faid  to 
have  made  the  gofpel  known  '  to  the  ends  of  the  world,/ 
Rom.  X..18.  which,  in  an  abfolute  fenfe,  could  not  be  true. 
A  difficuljfy  is  exprefTed  by  laying,  that  *  it  is  eafer  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.'  Mat.  xix.  24.     A 
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liian  who  is  fcrupulous  in  fmall  matters^  and  wilfulty  guilty 
pf  groiTer  immoralities,  is  faid,  by  an  extravagant  hyperbole, 
^  to  ftrain  put,  or  to  ftjrain  off,  a  gnat,  2^nd  /'wallow  a  camels 
IVfat^.  xxiii.  24.  And  in  the  fame  flyle,  a  man,  who  is  a 
Granger  to  his  greater  faults,  is  faid  not  to  fee  the  beam^  which 
is  in  his  eye,  Matt.  vii.  3.  We  therefore  confider  the  fore- 
going expreifion  in  St.  John  as  an  hypejbole, .  or  ^n  oriental 
mode  of  fpeaking,  which  ought  not  to  be  underftood  in  a 
plain  literal  fenfe,  or  accommodated  to  the  fiigid  conception 
of  a  European  reader. 

This  new  edition  of  thefe  Conjeftures  is  publiihed  in  codit 
pliance  with  the  wiflies  of  the  original  colleftor.  He  had 
been  abundantly  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the  learn- 
ed ;  and  therefore  he  con/Idered  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  him 
to  revife  his  former  work.  With  this  view  he  prepared  a  copy 
for  the  prefs,  which  is  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  volume.  Bu^ 
he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  deiign.  Since  his  deaths  this 
colledtion  has  been  confiderably  augmented  by  the  valuable 
pbfervations  of  Mr.  Markland,  Dr.  Owen,  bifhop  Barririgton^ 
fir  John  David  Michaelis,  Mr.  Wefton.  of  Exeter,  and  fom^ 
other  occafional  contributors. 

This  work  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  every  critical 
reader  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  it  is.  the  beft  colledioA 
of  conjedlural  emendations  and  remarks,  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 


/f  Treati/e  on  Experience  in  Phyfic*     2  W/.  8«y».  1  is.  in  Boards. 

Wilkie. 

'TPHIS  is  a  tranflation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Zimmerman^ 
-■•  the  friend  of  Tiflbt,  and  the  phyfician  of  Haller.  His 
^reputation  in  Germany  is  extenfive,  and  his  candour  and  be- 
nevolence are  truly  exemplary.  He  is  titular  phyfician  to  his 
majefty  at  Hanover,  and  member  of  many  literary  and  me- 
dical focieties ;  but  when  called  to  take  an  adive  part  in  the 
inftrudlion  of  ftu^ents  at  Gottingen,  he  felt  an  unconquerable 
diffidence,  the  conftant  fhade  and  companion  of  real  merit: 
fo  that  the  only  man  who  could  with  the  greateft  propriety 
have  executed  the  talk,  wholly  declined  it.  The  Jofs  muft 
have  been  extenfively  felt,  and  was  very  generally  lamented ; 
it  has  been  compenfated,  only,  by  the  prefent  work,  and  an 
excellent  Treatife  on  the  Dyfentery,  which  was,,  fome  time 
ago,  imperfectly  tranflated  by  Dr.  Hopfon.  There  are  alio, 
^e  believe,  a  few  eifays  in.  the  tranfatSUons  of  the  different  fo- 
cieties. 
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cieties,  qf  which  Dr.  Zimmerjnan  was  a  jnemher  ;  but  thefe 
iwe  fittie  Imown.  It  wouM  be  for  the  interelt  af  tiledicintf,  if 
J>r.  Sknmons^  who  has  tranflatcd  this  work  iff  i  miiHieif 
ix^fdr  does  eqcal  credit  to  his  tafte  and  judjgmcfte,  coIleAed 
andf  publifhed  the  detached  effays  ot  this  very  fefpeftable  iu- 
ililior. 

The  deifign  of  the  prefent  pcrffermanctf  is  to  teadl  phy- 
ficizns  hofva  to  obferve,  and  to  dired  them  in  their  judgment  t 
to  fie  is  not  to  oifern^e ;  and  the  hoary  veteran  who  ha?  looked 
jbr  ages  on  the  complicated  iKs  ta  which  human  nature  i$ 
|abje&«  may  at  laft  be  uninformed,  and*  unworthy  of  cdnfi- 
4tticc.  But  the  world  thinks  differently ;  with  it,  to  be 
jreiwfp  is  to  be  ignorant ;  and  to  be  oUy  /agaci^us.  Judgment 
is  fnij'  more  rare  ;  it  unfortunately  requires  erudition,  rc> 
ikftion,  and  attention.  It  is  not  attained  in  the  fplen'did 
circies  of  gaiety  and  diffipation  ;  it  is  not  the  attendant  of  a 
.«X»ffee-houie  or  tea-table.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  modern 
m^DOls  of  improvement,  and,  while  the  young  phylidan  aims 
sx  being  agreeable,  he  lofes  the  opportunity  of  becoining  ufcr 
ftf.  la  this  cafe,  mankind  combine  againft  themfelves  ;  the 
jpliyfician  a6l$  only  on  the  defenfiye. 

TjO  accomplifh  his  defign.  Dr.  Zimmerman  begins  With  ex- 
plaining true  and  falfe  experience,  or  the  real  refults  g€  at- 
ftentive  abfervation^  in  oppofition  to  the  vague  and  tincfe=rtaiu 
views  of  the  inattentive  praftitioner.  He  then  treats  of  ern- 
dition  ;  its  influence  on  experience  ;  its  advantages,  a'nd'tlft 
^Ci^«dice&  againft  it^  Dr.  Zimmerman  had  been  in  England  ^ 
liad  converfed  with  Engliih  phyficians,  and  wore  an  English 
ycriwig.  The  leading  phyficians,  who  are  often  tlie  mill- 
Tories  of  mfidieine,  who  trudge  in  one  continued  rounds 
t)iottg)kt  his  enlai^d  views  wjere  as^  many  foreign .  prejudices  % 
Md  the  Germans  were  ^^nwilling  to  trufi  him,  left  he  ihould 
preforibc  EngliA^remedies.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  *  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Erudition  j'  we  will  however  tranfcribe  the  firfl 
Sentence,  '*  Qui  capit,  ille  fecit."  ^  He  who  ijever  reads,^ 
fecs,,Jn  the  world,  only  himfelf.  He  has  no  ide^  of  what  has 
been  thought  by  others,  he  coniiders^  all  his  owii  reflexions,  as 
of  the.  greateft  importance.*— rln  this  chapter,  he  is  *  himfelf 
|he  great  original  he  draws ;'  it  i§  full  of  learning  and  real 
knowlege.  The  fubfequent  chapters  in  the  book  are  on .  the 
'  CharaiSteriftics  of  Medical  Learning,  and  on  the  Influence 
which  Erudition  has. on  our  Experience.'  In  the  next  book  he 
inore  particularly  explains  the  Genius  for  Obfervation  in  ge-r 
pe^,  and  $M  infl^i^ce  which  it  has  on  experience^  The 
|g;^ias  for  obfervation  is  particularly  defined.     It  is  not  eafdj. 
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Pwn  conclttiions* 

•  It  follows  from  what  we  have  faid,  that  the  genius  for  obL«* 
fervation,  is  the  lot,  neither  of  too  lively,  nor  of  too  flow  ^n  ua-r 

'  der%nding.  They,  who  have  too  lively  an  imagination,  ot 
inor«  imagination  than  judgment,  fee  many  things  at  on/ce.  Tbq 
too  great  vivacity  with  which  they  perceive  things,  renders  theif 
ienfitions  a  confufed  perception,  which  gives  them  no  clear  and 
precife  idea.  This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  we  fometime^  fe,©. 
^  powerful  imagination  accompanied  by  an  undetermined  and 
inconflant  tafte  ;  becaufe  the  imagination  has,  at  Itaft,  as  mucljt 
ihare  in  thje  tafle,  as  the  jud^ent.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
who  have  much  judgment,  without  imagination,  are,  in  general,^ 
longer  before  they  fee ;  but  tjiey  determine,  with  more  precifion^j 
the  merits  of  an  obfervation,  although  they  do  ixot  fo  fooa 
^  inake  it.  They  will,  perhaps,  perceive  the  play,  and  efforts  o£ 
the  paffions,  more  clearly,  than  a  man  of  too  lively  a  genius*, 
.who  feels  them,  without  being  able  to  diftinguilh  them  properly  :• 
but.  they  wi}l  not  feel  that  involuntary  determination,  which  leadi 
the  mind  to  every  thing  that  furrounds  it,  without  its  (hewdngj 
anything  fixed  anddiftindt.  Thefe  men  of  flow  judgment,  fea 
only  tKat  which  they  feave  a  ftrong  defire  to  fee. 

*  In  general,  with  either  too  much  coqlnefs,  or  too  much. ar- 
dour, we,  fee  all  objects  in  a  contrary  fenfe  ;  we  fee  quickly,, 
^nd  we  diftinguilh  what  we  fee,  when,  with  a  fuit^ble  ihar.e.  of 
imagination  and  judgment,  the  latter  direds  the  othw  to  the  qbr 
jed  we  are  to  examine.  It  is  certain,  that  the  higheft  degucc; 
of  genius  for  obfervation,  is  to  be  found  in  a  lively  head,  that* 
is  capable,  ^t  the  fanje  tinae,  of  profound  and  conrihucd  air. 
jentiop. 

<  'j'he  mind  cannot  fix  itfelfj  top  long  a  time,  on  a  fingle  ohr- 
je6t ;  becaufe  it  is  naturally  active,  and,  of  courfe,  impatient. . 
'Habi|:  will  enable  a  man,  who  poflfefles  a  talent  for  obfervationt. 
|to  fee  things  gradually,  more  and  ipore  readily.  The  bed  ob- 
fcrver  will  fometimes  have  occaiion  to  fix  his  attention  as  long 
on  an^objeft,  as  a  man  of  more  confined  genius ;  becaufe,.  by 
being  more  capable  of  diftinguifliihg  the  different  parts  of  thie 
objcdi:,  he  will  perceiye  many  things  that  will  efcape  the  j^otice 
of  the  other,  \yho  contents  himfelf  with  feeing  that  wiiich  pre-, 
fents  itfelf ;  and,  therefore,  knows  lefs. 

'  Although  we  may  gradually  acquire  a  habit  of  feeing,  with, 
the  mind -8  eye,  as  with  the  eyes  of  the  body ;  yet,,  the  genius  for 
obfervation,  fometimes  appears  like  a  true  inmndt.  Without- any, 
^al»tual  faculty,  there  are  pcrfons,  who  often  attach  themfelves, 
at  once,  to  the  inftru6livc  parts  of  an  obje6t,  and  comprehend 
them  as  readily.  I  was  curious  one  day,  to  know  what  opinion 
;ijaily  of.my  acquajiatance  would  give  mey  oo  an- interefling» 
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hiftorical  pifture,  by  an  Italian  mailer;  the  pathetic  of  wliictt 
was  hot  very  apparent  to  common  eyes*  This  lady  was  affediefL 
at  the  firft  glance.  I  required  nothing  more  to  be  aflured  of  her 
tafte  and  fenfibility ;  and  yet,  ihe  had  no  knpwlege  in  painting. 
It  is  by  this  innate  feeling,  that  vve  fometiraes  judge  of  the 
works  of  poets,  and  paintera,  when  there  is  not  fo  much  ques- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  as  of  their  efie6ls. 
It  is  this  kind  of  fenfibility,  which  renders  the  mind  as  pene-. 
trating,  as  the  eyes  of  a  Lieberkiihn,  who  could  diflinguifti  the' , 
fttellites  of  Jupiter  without  a  glafs. 

*  Few  people  pbferve,  properly,  even  when  they  mean  to  do 
it ;  and  the  refult  of  their  obfervation  is  a  mere  vapour,  which  is 
diilipated,  the  moment  we  inquire. of  them  what  they  have  feen, 
or  what  they  fancied  they  felt.  It  would  have  required  the  d©r 
Mcacy  of  Roman  ears,  to  have  faid  to  Virgil,  that  he  did  nqt 
fpeak  like  a  Roman  :  and  yet^  we  every  day  fee  perfons  who  arc 
}n  raptures  at  the  fight  of  any  work  of  art ;  at  the  hearing  of  a 
tragedy ;  or  a  difcourfe ;  or  any  work  of  genius.  To  hear  them, 
it  would  feem  as  if  they  felt,  and  underftopd,  even  the  moft  mi-  ' 
nutc  ideas  of  the  author ;  the  leaft  ftiade  of  the  artift's  or  the 
writer's  gepius,  is  a  highly  finifhed  piece  in  their  eyes.  If  we 
proceed  to  a&-  the  ord^r  and  connexion  of  the  thoughts,  or  of 
the  works,  with  which  they  feem  to  be  fo  afFe£ted,  we  fee,  at 
once,  tjiat  they  have  given  credit  to  the  author  for  much  ;  but 
have  truly  obferved  but  little,  ajid  have  appropriated  to  themfelves 
no  part  of  his  art  or  genius. 

*  It  is  eafy  to  difcoverthe  genius  for  obfervation  of  each  indi- 
vidual, by  obferving  how  he  is  afFeifled  at  the  theatre ;  or  at  the 
fight  of  a  pifture ;  or  a  piece  of  n>echanifm,  &c.  One  perfon 
will  fee,  at  the  theatre,  only  the  drcffes  of  thp  a6tors  ;  another, 
notices  the  decorations  of  the  thpatre ;  others  attach  themfelves 
to  the  attitudes,  and  geftures  of  the  performers,  All  thefe  fpec- 
tators,  directed  in  their  tafte  by  fpme  particular  paflion,  go  to 
the  theatre  to  flatter  that  paflion  ;  and  return  home  again,  with  a 
perfuafion,  that  they  have  well  feen,  and  \yell  underflood  the 
piece.  It  Is  in  this  way,  that  the  generality  of  men  aft,  in  all 
the  circumftances  of  their  life,  and  in  every  tljing  they  fee,* 

He  then  details  the  Impediments  to  Obfervation,  as  fb  many 
beacons  to  guard  againft  thpir  inflpence.  Thefe  are  chiefly 
paflions  and  prejudices  ;  a  mind  fixeA  on  one  theory  ;  a  fond- 
nefs  for  a  fyftem  of  any  kind  j  fuperflition  and  the  prejudices . 
and  paflions  of  patients.  Thefe  impediments  are  illuftrated 
by  many  curious  medical  fa6ls ;  but  it  is  enough  to  mchtion 
them  to  guard  againft  their  influence.  The  Utility  of  good  . 
Obfervations  next  claims  our  attention ;  and  we  fliall  readily 
agree  with  this  judicious  author,  ;that  they  flio aid  be  cltar, . 
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,exa6l>  and  faithful;  that  every  thing  like  theory  ftiould  be 
avoided.     It  is  enough,  v.  g.  to  obferve  in  a  fever,  that  the 
hands  are  hot :  whether  the  humors  are   exalted,  the  friftio'n 
increafed,  or  even  the  latent  heat  fet  at  liberty,  is  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  and  will  injure  the  perfpicuity  or  the  report.     To 
be  clear  alfo  it  fhould  be  Ihort.     Cicero  has  long  fince  ob- 
ferved,  that  things  are  rendered  obfcure,  rather  from  the  pro- 
lixity than  the  intricacy  of  the  difcourfe.  It  is  then  confidered 
whether  hiftories  fliould   be  general  ones,  or  only   of  parti- 
cular difeafes.     The  world  has  of  late  been  peHered   with 
cafes ;  like  Virgil's  army  they  have  embarrafled  u&  with  the 
multiplicity  of  objeds ;  it  will  require  more  than  ufual  at- 
tention to  difcriminate  the  ufeful  from  the   trifling,  and,  we 
fometimes  fear,  the   true  from  the  falfe.     Zimmerman  con- 
cludes that  both  general  and  particular  hiflories  are  neceflary. 
Nature  is  not  always  uniform ;  fo  that  while  her  ufual  progrefi 
is  detailed  in  general  hiftories,  the  exceptions  fhould  be  deli- 
vered in  the  cafes  of  the  difeafes  of  individuals.     The  con- 
nexion of  our  obfervations  with  our  experience  is  a  material 
objeft  of  attention.     Sauvages  has  complained  that  we  daily 
fee  much,    and  obferve  but   little.     Zimmerman   ilyles   that 
perfon  the  mofl  experienced  phyfician,  who  daily  vifits  no 
more  patients  than  he  can  attend  to  with  care,  ahdreflefton 
with  attention. — The  remainder  of  this  volume  confifls  of  the 
figns  of  difeafes,'  as  derived  either  from  the  pulfe,  the  refpi- 
ratioR,  the  urine,  the  appearances,  and  pofitions  of  the  body. 
As  thefc  fymptoms  are  particularly  confidered,  in  order  to  di- 
reft  the  attention,  fo  the  volume  concludes  \vith  the  Influence 
of  Obfervation  on  Experience. — We  have  given  this   general' 
analyiis  becaufe  the  extent  of  the  different  obfervations  would 
not  admit  of  a  particular  quotation  j  and  we  did  not  interrupt  it 
by  any  remarks  on  the  opinions  which  mufl  neceffarily  diflin- 
guifti  a  man  whofe  erudition  and  experience  have  been  com- 
plete and  extenfive.     It  may  be   perhaps  agreeable  to  our 
readers  to  be  informed  of  fome  of  his  particular  opinions ;  but 
We  mufl  neceffarily  be  fhort.     If  t.his  volume  has  a  fault,  it 
is  fometimes  a  little  inconfiflent  in  its  different  parts.     Dr« 
Zimmerman  y^^/»j  to  have  inlifled  among  the  modern  tribe  of 
inaterialifts,    and  endeavours  to  bring   the  celebrated   Stahl 
into  the  compajay.     We  were  not  aware  of  the  credit  which 
this  comparatively  modern   fe£l  might  aim  at,  from  fuch  fo- 
ciety ;  for  though  we  have  carefully  read  the  writings  of  Stahl, 
yet  a&it  was  fonie  years  fince,  we  fhall  not  venture  to  oppofe 
ourimperfeft  recoUedlion.     It  is  well  known  that  Stahl  pub- 
Hftied  very  few  genuine  works,  unlefs  the  differtations  which 
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Appeared,  dofiiig  his  fuperirttendencfe  of  the  uiiivferfity  e^ 
Halle,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  If 
his  preface  to  Junker's  ConfpeAus  Medicinse  be  a  fuf. 
'ilciciit  authority,  *we  fnay,  with  fome  coftfideiice  affert,  that 
'he  did  not  attribute  the  fundions  of  the  fbul  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  corporeal  organs,  but  to  a  fuperadded  itaitnaterial 
one.  The  language  of  his  difciples  is  indeed  often  equivocal; 
they  talk  of  the  agency  of  the  foul,  its  exeftiotts  and  6ppo£- 
tiond,  in  a  ftyle  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  modern  matefialift : 
but  to  return  to  Dr.  Zimmerman.  He  confiders  nature  as 
•  tlie  a&ual  vital  power  of  a  living  organized  body* — but  it  li 
ftOt  eafy  to  feparate  this  aftual  vital  power  from  its  immediatilf 
tkxtk  ;  ft>  that  if  it  be  not  the  fame  with  the  fdul,  they  arc  (o 
irearly  connefted  as  to  be  infeparable,  in  our  limited  views.  It 
is  this,  probably,  which  has  induced  fome  inconfiftency  in  the 
iriews  of  our  author ;  for,  though  in  the  whole  paiTage  hd 
fpeaks  in  the  language  of  a  materialill,  vide  p.  9$  to  107,  yet, 
Ttt  Other  parts  of  his  work,  he  often  fpeaks  of  the  efFotts  of 
the  foul  independent  of  the  body.  In  fome  other  places,  after 
he  has  laboured  to  reform  the  prejudices  of  the  World,  he 
ifeemg  not  to  have  convinced  himfelf,  fof  he  frequently  relapfes 
into  the  language  of  thofe  whofe  Opinions  he  has  before  juit 
ly  treated  with  contempt. 

Df.  Zimmerman  too  is  an  advoeate  for  the  dodtrine  of  crT-- 
tieal  days ;  and  teaches,  with  fome  anxiety,  the  fyftiptoms  by 
which  a  crilis  may  be  expected.  We  are  aware  of  the  ridicule 
with  which  this  doArine  has  beeti  attended,  eveh  by  the  niofi 
refpedable  phyfiCians.  The  queftion,  howeter,  is  not  to  be  de^ 
cided  by  authority^  but  by  fafts.  We  have  had  fome  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  this*  opinion,  by  refleding  that  it  has 
becM  chiefly  rejected  by  the  raiit,  the  carelefs,  afrid  inattentive  j 
and  ftowi  having  ourrelves  found,  that  they  are  only  difcover- 
ed"  by  the  mo^  C3fa£t  care  and  diligence.  To  a  general  vie# 
«// wus  hregular  and  arbitrary ;  to  a  diftlii£l  one*,  ii  was  urii* 
form  and  dffcriminated. 

Iff  inflammations  of  the  breaflf  I>f.  2immefiiiarf  fe^ms  ia 
have ,  experiett ced  the  belt  effefts  froift  camphor ;  and>  ftoA 
the  few  flrepsr  with  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  follow  him^ 
we  havTi  much  reafon  to  con  firm  his  opiriidrii  Canrfphor„  how- 
ever, in'  naany  con^tutions^^  is  inadihifljblfe  in  a  large  dofty 
and  tzfelefs  in  2  /mall  one  ;  \i  can^dt  therefore  be  generally  or 
iirdifcfrhftinately  employed. 

Ilia  future  Review  y^re  ihall  give  fo&e  accduiit  of  the  fei 
cofld  voiirme. 
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fhe  Pdeticalii^inrksi^fohnSc^H,  E/f.  8^w.  IC/.  Sd.  in  Smhb^ 
BacklancL 

'T^HESE  po^ms  ajt-  written  by  a  Quaker ;  a  circumftance  ra- 
-*  thcr  extraordinary  in  the^world  of  letters,  rhyming  being 
%  §n  which  gentleman  of  that  fraternity  are  feldom  guilty  of: 
Mr.  Scott  is,  notwithilanding»  ftrongly  attached  to  it;  and  hav- 
ing received  feme  flattering  applaufe  on  his  former  publications^ 
that  were  not  nufuccefsful,  has  made'  fome  conflderable  addic- 
tions to  them,  which,  he  hopes,  *  are  not  of  inferior  merit*,  * 
With  the  author's  opinion,  in  this  refpedl,  we  canjiot  en- 
tirely coincide,  as  we  do  not  think  the  greater  part  pf  the 
additional  pieces  now  before  us  equal  to  wha^  he  before  pub'i* 
liihed.  Amwell,  a  defcriptivc  poem,  the  Elegy  written  ia 
1768,  with  fome  others,  had  their  (hare  of  poetical  merit: 
the  Ambebaean,  and  Oriental  Eclogues,  Odes,  EpiMcs,  &c. 
iiow  added,  are  of  a  much  weaker  feature,  and  many  of  them 
incorreil;  but  they  were  neccffary,  we  fuppofe,  ^  towards 
inaking  up  a  volume,  that  trophied  pillar  confecrated  to 
vanity,  which  evtiy  author  erefts  with  fo  much  pleafure, 
and  contemplates,  whenraifed,  with  ib  muchfatisfa£lioa:  this 
iioble  ilru£kure  our  poet  has  adorned  with  a  variety  of  head  and 
tail- pieces,  executed  in  a  good  ftyle,  by  fome  of  our  moft 
ingenious  engravers,  Mr.  Scott  has  at  leall^  we  nuift  acknow- 
lege,  {pared  no  pains  tp  decorate  his  work  with  all-  that  can 
allure  the  eye,  or  gratify  the  tafle  of  a  dillietante  reader,  who 
loves  to  fee  the  filler  arts  uniting  to  render  a  neat  page  truly 
^eledable,  as  our  author  fings  f  • 

'  Nor  Ids  thaa  books  th'  engravers  wiM^ks  invitr. 
Where  paft  aftd  diftant  comebefbre  the  £gfa4:.' 

To  fay  the  trath>  there  is  a  profufion  of  ariiame»t  and  finely 
about  thisbook».  not  q^iiite  fuitable  to  the  plainnefsand  fimpli- 
city  of  the  Bardiamj^£mi  but  Mr.  Scott  i&  fond  of  the  Mufes, 
and  wiihesA  w^  fuppofe,  like  captain  Macheath^  to  fee  his 
ladies  welLdrefied. 

But  we  will  look  into  the  conteats^  and  lay  faeforiB  our  xtz^ 
4ers  a  fhon  fpecimc^n  of  Mx«  Scott's  volume  o£  poetry ,  which 
coniifls  of  Eclogues^  Odes^  Epiftles,  Elegies^  and  almoft  every 
«ther  fpecies  of  mflcellaDfeons.  produdion;  ajnongd  the  £c- 


•  See  th«  aut!ior>adverttfemeiit  pniixtd  to  tbefe  po«nt»   ' 

logues^ 
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^  Scm^s,  Poetical  tTorit. 

lognts,  of  which  thei^e  arc  five>  Serim,  or  the  Artificial  Ea-« 

mine^  is:  thj&  beft  written :  -  we  fiiall  therefore  extrad  from  it  the 

'following  lines ; 

«  — -  Near  a  temple's  recent  ruin,  ftood 
A  white- rob'd  Bramin,  by  the  facred  flood : 
His  wives,  his  children,  dead  bcfide  him  lay^- 
Of  Hunger  thefe,  and  thofe  of  Grief  the  prey ! 
Thrice  he  with  duft  defiled  his  aged  head ; 
Thrice  o'er  the  flream  his  hands  uplifted  fpread: 
«*  Hear,  all  ye  Powers  to  whom  we  bend  in  prayer ! 
Hear,  all  who  rule  o'er  water,  earth,  and  air  i 
*Tis  not  for  them,  tho*  lifelefs  there  they  lie  5 
'Tis  not  for  me,  tho'  innocent  I  die;  — 
My  Country's  breaft  the  tyger,  Avaficc,  rends. 
And  loud  to  you  her  parting  groan  afcends. 
Hear,  all  ye  Powers  to  whom  we  bend  in  prayer  ! 
Hear,  all  who  rule  o'er  water,  earth,  and  air  I 
Hear,  and  avenge! 

<«  But  hark  1  what  voice,  from  yonder  ftarry  fphere. 
Slides,  l^ke  the  breeze  of  Evening  o'er  my  ear  ? 
L'o,  Birmah's  form !  On  amber  clouds  enthron'd ; 
His  azure  robe  with  lucid  emerald  zon'd  ; 
He  looks  celeftial  dignity  and  grace. 
And  views  with  pity  wretched  human  race !" 

**  Forbear,  ralh  man!  nor  curfe  thy  country's  foes ; 
Frail  man  to  man  forgivenefs  ever  owes.  / 
When  Moifafoor  the  felljto  Earth's  fair  plain 
Brought  his  deteftedofffspring,.  StHfe  and  Pain  ; 
Revenge  with  them,  relintlefs  Fury,  came, 
H«r  bolbm  burning  with  infernal  flame  I 
Her  hair  fheds  horror,  like  the  comet's  blaze ;. 

/         .  Her  eyes,  all  ghaftly,  blaft  where'er  they  gaze ; 
Her  lifted  arm  a  poifon'd  crice  fuftains  ; 
Her  garments  drop  with  blood  of  kindred  veins! 
Who  a&s  her  aid,  muft  own  her  endlefs  reign. 
Feel  her  keen  fcourge,  and  drag  her  galling  chain  !" 

**  The  drains  fublime  in  fweeteft  mufic  clofe. 
And  all  the  tumult  of  my  foul  compofe. 
Yet  you,  ye  opprelTors!  uninvok'd  on  you, 
Your  fteps,  the  fteps  of  Juftice  will  purfue  ! 
Go,  fpread  your  white  fails  on  the  azure  main  ; 
Fraught  with  our  fpoils,  your  native  land  regain  ; 
Go,  plant  the  grove,  and  bid  the  lake  expand. 
And  on  green  hills  the  pompous  palace  ftand : 

Let 
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Let  Luxairy's  hand  adorn  the  gaudy  room, 

Smooth  the  (oft  co<ich>  and  fbAd  the  ridi  perfime'-* 

ThejT  Night's  kind  calm  in  vaid  ihall  fleep  invicej 

While  fancied  omens  warn,  and  fpedr^s  fright: 

^ad  founds  ihall  liTue  from  youi-  guilty  walls^ 

^he  widowed  wife's,  the  fonlefs  mother's  calls  ; 

And  infant  Rajahs  bleeding  forms  ihall  rife^ 

And  lift  to  yott  their  fupplicating  eyes : 

&emorfe  intolerable  your  hearts  will  fael^ 

And  your  own  hands  plunge  deep  the  avenguig  ileeli 

^For  Europe's  cowards  Heavens  command  difdain. 

To  Death's  cold  arms  they  ily  for  eafe  in  vain;) 

For  us,  each  painful  tranfmigration  o^er^ 

Sweet  £iaids  receive  as  to  refign  no  more  ^ 

Where  Safety's  fence  for  ever  round  us  girowi^ 

And  Peace,  fair  flowei*,  with  bloom  unfading  bli^s  j 

Light's  Sun  upfetting  ihines  with  chearin^  beams 

And  Pleafufe's  River  rolls  its  golden  ilream!" 

'  Enrapt  he  fpoke-^then  ceas'd  the  lofty  4yi4|I4 
And  Orel's  rocks  return'd  the  found  again*-— 
A  Britiih  ruffian,  near  in  ainbuih  laid^ 
IViiih'd  fudden  from  the  cane-ifle's  fecret  ihade  ^ 
**  Go  to  thy  Gods  !"  with  rage  infernal  cried,    .. 
And  headlong  pluAgM  thi^  haplefs  Sage  into  the  £^01192 
;      tide.' 
There  is  great  poetic^  merit  ih  the  whole  of  this  Or^mtal 
Bclogtte,  which  paints  in  the  walnieil  colours  the  variooia 
fcenes  of  nifery  and  difbsfi  brottght  on  the  natives  of  indisi 
by^  their  cruel  .Engliih  taik-mafters  :  there  is  too  much  truths 
Vre  iear>  in  this  narrative.^->In  Mr.  Soott's  odes  we  ^  not  meet 
with  thofe  poliflied  numbers,  nor  that  fi^eedom  and  fpirit^ 
which. this  fpecies  oF  poetry  requires;    One  of  them^  Wtittftt 
.kax  leaving  Bflth)  ends  thus  i 

■ '     ■■  *  Thy  tnaniioiis  gay^  .  ,       -^ 

Where  'Peers  and  beauties  lead  thie  ball; 
Neglefted;  foon  may  feel  decay ; 
*     Forfakeh^  moulder  to  theii;  fall.-~ 
Palmyrai  once  like  thee  renowtt'd^ 
Now  lies  a  ruin  on  the  ground;—^ 
But  ilill  thy  environs  fo  i^&x. 
Thy  waters  falutary  aid; 
l^ill  Cufely  always  fome  perfuade 
To  render  thee  their  care;* 
This  conclufion  is  abrupt  and  in^pld:  Ibutthe  iaftode«  ealkd 
tile  Mexican  Prophecy,  makes  tu  amenda  for  the  left*    Mr» 
Vp».  LIV.  >^,  1782;  E  Scott*! 
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Jo  Thi  faithful  Shipbird,  a  Dramatic  P^Jtoral. 

Scott's  Spiftle»  are  written  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  ftyle, 
and  feem  to  flow  from  a  good  and  benevolent  heart.  -*  One 
of  them»  which  he  entitles  an  EiTay  on  Painting*  addrefled 
to  a  young  artift,  had  perhaps  better  been  omitted :  this 
fubjed:  having  been  already  fo  fully  treated,  and  in  fb  maf- 
terly  a  manner,  by  the  ingenious  Mr«  Hayley,  Mr.  Scott's 
obfervations,  however  jufl:  or  elegant,  muft  fuffer  greatly  in 
the  comparifon. 

This  volume  of  poems  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  amu&ig  and 
agre^ble  colledlion. 

ne  Faithful  Shepherd,  a  Dramatic  Paftoral,  tranjlated  intoEng^ 
lift?  from  the  Paftor  Fido.  of  the  Can;*  Guarini.  Attempted  im 
the  Manner  of  the  Original.     8v0.     3/.  fewed.     Robinfon. 

'T^HE  Paftor  Fido,  written  by  Cav.  Guarini,  about  two 
'*'  hundred  years  ago,  was  at  that  time  a  much  admired 
paftoral  drama.  At  a  period  when  few  Italian  writers  of  any* 
note  or  confequence  had  appeared,  and  when  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance were  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  applaufe  which  it  met  with  :  but  that,  in 
the  prefent  age,  fuch  a  performance  Ihould  be  called  *  exqui- 
fitely  beautiful,'  is^  rather  matter  of  aftoniftiment  than  a  proof 
of  true  tafte  or  judgment ;  as,  a  few  rural  images,  and  natu- 
.  ral  fentiments  excepted,  the  whole  poem  has  very  little  to  re- 
commend it.  The  fable  is  romantic,  uninterefting,  as  well  as 
improbable,  and  the  charaders  entirely  deftitnte  of  vivacity ;  the 
language  (of  the  original)  is  indeed  foft  and  harmonious,  pof- 
feffed,  by  univerfal  confent,  of  that  fafcinating  quality  which 
can  render  even  nonfenfe  agreeable  ;  to  which  alone  we  moft 
afciibe  the  fuccefs  of  our  modern  operas.  Of  this  peculiar 
beauty  much,  however,  has  not  tranfpired  in  the  piece  now  be- 
fore us,  which,  of  all  the  tranflations  of  the  Paftor  Fido  (and 
there  are  many  extant)  is  much  the  worft,  though  the  tranf- 
lator  feems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  with  it.  He  informs 
us,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed,  that  he  thought 

*  It  would  be  impoflible  to  prcferve  the  fpirit  andbrillancy  of 
the  original,  in  this  attempt  to  render  it  into  Englifli,  without 
adopting  the  manner,  the  ocdaiional  rhiming,  the  play  of  words, 
&c.  butefpeciallythe  unfettered  verfification  of  the  author;  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  faid— - 

-^—  Numerifque  fertur 

Lege  folutis.  1    ^' 

How  far  the  adoption  majr  be  approved,  the  fuccefi  of  this 

tranflation  with  the  public,  will  beft  determine.    The  tranflator 

expedls  there  will  be  adiverfity  of  opinions  oh  it;  but  firm  in  his 

own  fenic  of  the  mattCTi  and.  hoping  that  numbers  may  be  eii- 

tertained. 
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tefcained  with  a  work,  which  in  the  ori^nal  is  {o  exquifitdj 
beautiful,  he  hazards  k  thus  to  the  world,  telbliriiigy  comme  di- 
felt  jadis  avec  tant  de  raifon  le  vieuxmeunicr.—  . 
■    ■  Qu*on  me  blame,  qu'on  meloue, 

Qu'on  diie  quelque  choie,  ou  qu*oD  ne  dife  rien 
J*eii  veux  faire  i  ma  tete/ 

This^  our  readers  will  o^ferve,  is  a  bold  defiance ;  bvt  let  tts 
hear  how  he  will  fupport  it. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promiflbr  hiatu  f 

The  Faithful  ihepherd  opeAs  thus, 

*  SiinfiOf  Liuco^  with  tiuMtfimm* 

'  ^/7.  Go— yethathavelodg'd 
The  horrid  beaft,  to  give  the  ufual  fign 
Of  bur  intended  chafe— Go^  with  the  horn 
Wake  ev'ry  eye,  and  with  your  (houts  idl  hearts, 
If  there's  in  Arcady, 

If  there's  a  fwain  loves  Cynthia  and  her  (ports. 
One  whole  high  breaft  witn  gen'rous  ardor  glows 
Amongft  the  woods,  his  perfon  to  expofe ; 
Now  for  the  teit,  notir  let  him  follow  me, 
To  where  in  little  fpace. 
But  to  our  valor  ample  field,  is  lodged 
That  dreadful  boar ; 

That  prodigy  of  nature,  and  the  woods  ; 
That  bead  fo  huge,  fo  fell, ' 
And  for  the  country's  countlefa  wounda 
So  fam'd  a  refident  of  £rimanthus : 
The  carnage  of  the  plains. 
And  terror  of  the  fwains— go,  therefore  ye, 
Nor  only  get*  the  ftart. 
But  with  the  hoarfe-refounding  horn 
Prdvdce,  and  roufe  Aurora's  fleepy  lids« 
Wcy  Linco^  will  go  and  court  the  gods. 
For  with  more-certain  guide. 
The  deflin'd  chafe  we  after  (hall  purfue* 
Who  well  begins,  has  half  perform'd  his  work; 
^nd^'tis  from  heav'n  alone,  we  well  begin. 

*  Lin.  Silyio,  to  court  the  gods,  I  much  approve; 
But  to  Inolefl  the  fervants  of  the  gods 
I  difapprove. — Still  in  their  reft  are  plun^^'d 
The  tejnple's  guardians— *for  th^mountams  height. 
Long  from*  their  fpott  withholds  the  dawning  light* 

^/7.  Tothee,  who  yet,  perhaps,  art  not  awake^ 
All  things,  it  feem9,  in  (lumber  flill  appear. 

Lin»  O  Silvio,  Silvio,  why  hath  nature  fiv'A 
In  thefe  thy  fweetefi  years, 
A  bloom  of  youth  fo  beauteous  and  (•  fairi    ' 
If  to  deftroy  be  thy  only  care.  '* 
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Tprfurthadi 
Thttt  ro^  tbeeky  that  fpaiyicg  eye^ 
Yc  woodSy  rd  ciy,  adteu. 
And  other  game  piirfue ; 
Mytifein  Q)prts  and  pleafures  t  would  pafs^ 
In  winter  near  the  fire,  in  fiiminer  on  the  graft. 

SiL  Such  flr^i^gc  advice, 
Thdu  ttever  gav'ft  bafore :  'why  theti  att  thoti 
So  chang'd  from  what  thou  waft  ? 

Lhi0  Ntw  times  bring  new  defires*  , 
So  furely,  were  I  Silvio,  I  (hould  do« 

Sih  And  f ,  if  I  were  Linco ; 
But  Silvio  avi  am. 
As  Silvio,  not  as  Linco^  will  I  ^A* 

Lin.  O  heedleft  boy !  why  thus  fetkdiftiu&t'game^ 
Andfullofriflt, 

Wheamuch excelling  everyone  befide^ 
*       '!rhou  haft  it  near,  domefiic  and  fecure  f 

Sil.  Speak'ft  th6u  in^clrneft,  fay^  ok*  doflthou  dreim  I 

Link  •  ris  thou  that  dream'^,  ©ot  K-*- 

SiU  And  *tis  fo  near  ? 

Z/ff.  As  thou  arttbthyf^If*.  • 

^/7*  Lodg'd  in  what  woodi    . 

Lin.  Thou  Silvio  art  the  Wood; .     .     , 
And  for  the  favage  bead  that  there^it  lodg^d^ 
'Tis  thy  obdiH^te  hearC, 

^/7.  How  weH  I  jud^'d  that  thou  wer*t  in  a  dnbam  I. 

Lin^  To  ha:Tfe  fa  £lfr,  fo  elegatit  a  nympk» 
But  why  a  nymph  ?  a  goddefs  1  ihou'd  fay  ; 
Whofe  fortn  more  lovely  (hews 
Than  doth  the  nfor nidg  rofe^ 
Whiter  her  neck,  more  foft  than  cygnet^  doWftj 
For  whom,  how  htgh'foe^er  hh  worthy 
There's  nota  f#t)in  but  fighs^  ftod  llglui  in  Tain  ^-« 
And  (he,  rtfetvM  for  thee. 
By  heav'n  and  earth  for  thee  tsimBt  referv^cl ;— ^ 
And  when,  wt(h^ta%h, 
Without  a  inoiiteh'd  eye, 
O  mofl  unworthy,  iraih,  pfefumptirous  boy  t 
This  fair  aagelie  knaid  thou  n^ht'ft  enjoy  $ 
Her  heavenfy  chaitm  to  ihun, 
From  her  enfbrasd^  to  run ; 
And,  Silvio,  baA  thou  then  a  human  breafi  f 
Than  favage  betf  fts  more  fell,  it  is  of  fte^l  cehfeft^ 

SiL  If  not  Co  love  be  cruelty  pronoune'di 
Then  cruelty's  a  virtue— nor  doth  ihame 
But  pride  ane£t  me^  that  it  rules  My  hcfeirt| 
Since  'tis  by  that  alone,  1  Ve  cotK^wer^d  h)?«^ 
A  greater  favage. 

Lin.  But  how  can  you  fnbdue 
What  yet  you  never  kn6W  ? 

A7«  IVc  cQoquer'd  by  aot  kaowiag^ 
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f%.e  Faithful  Shephtrdi^  a  Pramafic  faftor^l.  5  5 

Lin.  Oifbutoncealoiie,'  • 
Love,  Silvio,  thp^l^ftbl^^S 
Had  t^Qil  (?:jcp?ii^fv?*d  <M»P1? 

obebclpv*^i  If he^  l^viiig,  |o  pQfleC«^ 
A  heart  thai  Ipv^^ag^i;:^ ; 
This  fure  had  bi^l^  thy  Hf^p  ; 
O  life  of  love  I  replete 
^itb  ey'ry  tepder  fw^(5rf 
Why  to  my  br^aft  fp  tardy  (gfifl:  thou  i^piix^  \ 
Leave,  leave  th§  ^froods 

UnthipViiigWyl  le^vefavag^l^afi^,  ^nd  l^f ^  f^  (gve/ 
Here  the  trani}^tor  has  certaijftly  kept  hu  i^mm^  with  re<.> 
gard  to  his  f  anfettered  yerfificatiDn,'  as  he  has  given  us.  verfes 
of  two^  three,  foar^  five,  a^d  fix  feet,  bUtti^  verie^  rhyme,  profe 
of  every  fprcies^  and  every  deno|ninati«n :  wh«t]ier  this  free- 
dom, or  rather  licentioufnefs^  be  agreeable  to  the  gcmus  of  our 
language,  the  reader  will  determine;  it  makes,  in  our  gpinion^ 
but  a  ridiculous  jumble;  and,  how  we}l  foever  it  may  found  to 
an  Italian,  is  uncouth  and  harfh  to  an  English  ear.     §ome  of 
our  tranflator's  expreffions  are  very  fingulaf ;  ji^  hiji  dfifcriptioii 
of  tl]ie  Erymanthian  boar,  he  tells  us  ttut, 
f  The  beaft  fo  huge,  fo  fell. 
Is  a  famed  r^fident  of  Ejrima^tljup,'   . 
pne  wpnld  imagine,  he  was  talking  of  an  apii^ifid$i! ;  but  a 
little  after  he  ftyles  him, 

*  The  carnage  of  the  plains/ 
It  is  the  firffi  time,  we  believe,  th^t  a  boar  was  ever  known  by 
the  name  of  a  carnage. 

But  to  the  fanguine  admirers  of  the  celebrated  Cav.  Guarini, 
we  fliali  fubmit  a  part  of  the  fecqnd  fcene  of  the  f^cpi^d  ad. 
Dorinda  enters,  flroking  her  dear  Silvio's  dog,  Melan^pp :  after 
^  long  and  very  foplifh  fpeech  to  Melampo,  ihe  hears  Silvip 
falling  out  to  him,  and  we  are  entertaine4  vitlji  t|Me  ^llowin^ 
^alogue, 

<  SiL  Hie,  hie,  Melampo,  hief 
Dor,  Moft  certainly  it  is  his  very  yoice^ 
Happy  Porin4a  1  ju(l  the  blif^  thou  fo&igbt'ft, 
Heav'a  fends  thee  noyr— but  I  mufthide  the  dog» 
For  by  this  me^ns  1  cham:e  may  gain  his  be^ctf^n^ 
Lupino ! 
Lup.  Vm  here.      — 
Dor*  Take,  take  the  dog  aiyay ;  — « 
And  hide  thee  in  yon  bufli ; — ^tbou  underiland'ft  toSf 
Lufi,  1  take  thee  well ;  — — 
Dor*  And  flir  not  till  I  call  t^ep.-?-  ^ 

Lup.  Plldoit;— 
/)^.  Butqjuick;— —  ^ 

Ztt^.  And  thou  have  quickly  done; «««— 9 
l4^  (he  popr  Ao^  yritk  hunger  be  atta^kt^ 
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And  in  one  mouthful  he  fliould  eat  me  up ! 

Dor.  O  poor  faint-hearted  wretch  away,  away !  -— ^ 

SiL  Where  (hall  I  go,  ah  whither  bend  my  courfe, 
To  find  thee,  O  my  faithful,  dear  Melampo  ! 
Each  hill  and  ev'ry  plain  I've  fearchM  in  vain, 
'Till  I'm  bedew'd  with  fweat,  and  weary'd  out. 
Perdition  feize  the  heaft  which  thou  didft  chafe ! 
But  there's  a  nymph^  who  chance  hath  feen  my  dog, 
And  may  inform  me  :<— O  the  fad  mifhap ! 
This  18  the  very  maid  who  plagues  me  fo ! 
Yet  muft  I  bear  with  her—  O  lovely  nymph  | 
My  faithful  dog  Melampo  haft  thou  feen  ? 
'  Wnom  I  let  loofe  buit  now  after  a  doe  ? 

Dor*  Me  lovely,  Silvio !  lovely  call'ft  thoq  me  f 
But  why,,  thou  c|uel  boy !  if  in  thbe  eyes' 
Lovely  I  do  not  feem  i 

SiL  Lovely  or  plain«  fay^  haft  thou  feen  my  dog  2 
3Sither  reply  to  that,  or  I,  muft  go. 

Dor.  Silvio,  to  her  thou*rt  harfti,  who  doth  adore  theo« 
Strange  that  thy  face  fuch  fweetnefs  fliould  exprefs, 
And  yet  thy  heart  fuch  rigor  ftiould  polTefs* 
Thou  thro'  the  woods  and  o'er  the  fteepy  hilb 
Follow'ft  a  flying  doe ;  —with  anxious  fpeed 
Tracking  a  hound,  doft  thou  exhauft  thyfelf, 
And  me,  who  burns  for  thee,  thou  fly'ft  and  fcorn*ft« 
Whv  wilt  thou  follow  thus  a  flying  doe, 
Rather  than  one  thaCt's  gentle,  and  can  love  ) 
Pne  without  cha^ng  caught^  and  tvM  fecure  ? 

SiL  Nymph,  I  came  here  in  queft  of  my  Mehunpo 
No|:  to  lofe  time — farewell ! 

2)^.  Stay,  Silvio!  ftayi— -•- 
Ah  cruel !  do  not  fly  me ;  prithee  flay, 
And  I  will  give  thee  news  of  thy  Mclatnpo. 

Sih  Thou  jeer'ft  with  me  Dorinda  ? 

D^.  Lovely  youth! 
Now  by  that  love  that  binds  me  to  thy  fervicc, 
I  know  where  is  thy  dog.     Didft  thou  not  fay 
Thou  leftft  him  lately  diafing  of  a  doe  ? 

SiL  'Tis  true,  and  in  an  inftant  loft  his  track. 
'    Dor.  Now  both  the  dog  and  doe  are  lodg'd  with  me< 
^i7«  Lodff'd  with  thee  ? 

Dor.  Lodg'd  with  n^e — Doft  grieve  ingrate. 
To  be  beholden  to  the  nymph  that  loves  thee  ? 

SiL  My  dear  Dorinda !  give  them  to  roe  quick.——* 

Dor.  Fie,  fickle  boy !  to  what  am  I  reduced. 
That  thus  ^,  doe  and  dog  endear  me  to  thee ! 
But  look,  my  heart  I  without  fome  fmall  reward 
Thouilialt  not  have  them. 
SiL  'Tis  right— I'll  give  thee— now  I'll  laugh  at  her. 

Dor.  What  wilt  thou  give  rac  ? 

^/7,  Two  b^utoous  golden  applesj^  wMch  in^  ipother. 
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.  More  beauteous  flill,  the  other  day  did  give  me. 

Dor.  I  want  no  apples.     I  could  give  thee  fome 
More  beautiful,  perhaps,  and  fweet,  didfl  thou 
Not  hold  my  prefents  cheap. — 

Sil*  What  wouldft  thou  then  ? 
A  goat,  perhaps  or  lambkin?  -but  my  fire 
As  yet  permits  me  not  to  make  fo  free. 

Dor,  *T\&  neither  goat  or  lambkin  I  defire; 
Thee  only  Silvio!  and  thy  love  I  wifh. 

^/7.  Thou  wifliefl  nothing  more  then,  than  my  love?. 

D4fr.  Nothing  more. 

SiU  Well,  well,  then  take  it  all —now  give  tome. 
Dear  nymph !  my  fav'rite  dog,  and  give  the  doe. 

Dor.  O  dJdA  thou  know  the  value  of  the  gift. 
Of  which  thou  feem'ft  fo  bounteous  1  didit  thou  mean, 
Sincerely  mean,  what  now  thy  tongue  hath  faidl* 

In  this  manner,  the  trifling  and  infipid  converfation  proceeds 
through  three  or  four  pages;  and  this  is  what  the  lovers  of  Ita- 
lian poetry  call  nature,  pathos,  and  fimplicity,  though  it  be  no- 
thing but  the  prattle  of  children,  or  lovers  as  foo]i(h  as  chil- 
dren. Of  fuch  fcenes,  with  others  dill  more  puerile  and  ridi- 
culous, confifls  this  renowned  drama,  which  our  tranflator  has 
by  no  means  improved.  In  the  above  quoted  pafTage  what 
jniferably  profaic  lines  are  thefe, 

*  Left  the  poor  dog  with  hunger  be  attack'd, 
And  in  one  mouthful  he  fliould  eat  me  up.* 

And  a  little  after, 

*  Thou  left'ft  him  lately  chafing  of -a  doe.* 

In  many  of  the  lines  there  is  neither  fenfe  nor  grammar :  for 
example, 

*  *Ti8  nought  but  thee  obtrudeft  on  rtty  grafp, 
Whiift  thoufand  teafmg  birds  her  flight  furrounds. 

■  Ye,  whofe  eager  thirft 
Of  ftill  pofieffing  more. 
On  the  lov'd  urn,  that  holds  the  carcafe  gold 
Gaze,  as  the  fpedre  views  the  corpfed  tomb. 
—  Thou  kifTes  moll  impure  and  grofs, 
Did'ft  dare  to  mix  with  kiffes  feign'd  and  pure.* 
What  CHn  the  tranflator  mean  by  feigned  and  pun  kijjfes  ? 
When  Amaryllis  commands  her  lover  Myrtillo  to  leave  her,  he 
exclaims, 

*  Mir*  Ah  grievous  parting!  partingof  my  life! 
For  can  I  part  with  thee,  and  yetfurvive  > 
Yes,  the  ifrong  pang  of  death  I  forely  feel. 
As  thus  we  part— a  living  death — that  gives  ? 

l^ifeto  my  grief,  and  threatens  me,  alas! 
A  death  immortal  to  my  dying  heart  !* 

E  4  Cory4on, 
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CorydoH;,  in  another  pl?ice,  fpcaking  of  his  miftrefs,  ^^7^^ 

*  SHou*d  Ihe  but  yield,  Til  bind  her  by  this  play 

So  faftj  Aic'h  find  at  length  it  is  na  play* 
This,  we  fuppofe,  is  the  play  of  words  which  our  autl^pi*  pro-, 
snifes  in  his  advertifement  k  carefully  to  adopt,  as  if  there 
was  any  fuperior  me^rit  in  adhering  to  the  nonfenfe  df  l^ia  ori- 
ginal. Wc  will  not  detain  our  reade^rs  by  any  farther  rem^rk^ 
pa  a  performance  fo  uliworthyof  theif  attention;^  and  ihall  on- 
ly, before  we  conclude  this  article,  obferve,  that  the  tran- 
flator,  f  finii  as  he  may  be  in  his  pwn  ^tniti  of  the  matter^ 
and  hoping^  that  numbers  wil]  be  entefrtained  with  his  work,^ 
jnay  fairfy  ap|)ly  to  himfelf  the  following  lii^esi  eixtradcd  fjroiq 
^e  183d  page  of  his  own  tranflation, 

J-  « 'My  tihie  I  Ibft  an4  labor. 

I  l^fotc,  I  wept,  I  fung,  I  burnt,  I  froze, 

iTun,  tftood,  I  bore, — now  fad,  no\^  joyful; 

^cm  high,  now  low  j  now  trampled  on;  ftosr  dsac; 

And  as  the  iron  inflrument  of  Deiphos, 

Now  us'-d  for  highefl:  purpofes,  now  vilc,j 

Riik  I  fear^  none,  and  fcornM  fatigue  to  fliun  ; 

Did  ev'ry  thing,  was  nothing — ' 

]^parttal  ReJteBions  on  the  Cond^Si  of  the  late  ^dminifiration  andi 

Ppf  option,  iand  of  the  American  Congre/i,  %<vo,  ls.6d»  Nicoll. 
TOURING  the  prevalence  of  civil  diflenfioris,  the  minds 
•^^  of  men  a^e  commonly  too  much  agitated  to  attend  to  the. 
impartial  inveftigation  of  political  queftions ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  retrofpeft  that  they  aye  enabled  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
the  principles  and  conduft  of  the  different  parties.  The  pre- 
sent may,  therefore,  perhaps  be  a  more  favourable  time  for. 
enquiring  into  the  public  tranfadlions  of  late  years,  than  any 
former  period;  though  we  doubt  whether  even  now  the  mutual 
prejudices  be  fufficiently  fubfided  for  accomplifhing  tfaatobje^ 
tvith  advantage.  Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  refiedions 
yriih  which  we  are  prefented  by  this  writer. 

Our  author  i^fti^es,  that  it  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  irra- 
tional and  unjtt^,  tb  impute  either  to  ^niiniftration  or  ^ppo- 
iitibn,  the  guilt  of  thofe  accumulated  evils  which  the  fubjeds 
of  the  Britifh  empii-e  have  fuffered  fince  the  commencement  oif- 
ihc  American  Vrzr.  Impolitic,  fays  he,  becaufc  it  can  anfwer 
tio  othe;: pnrpofe  thin, to  inilanie  and  pert)etuate  our  civil  dif- 
fenfions,  at  a  time  when  common  danger  fhould  ftioiulate  all 
parties  to  unite ;  ivtational,  becaiafe  no  foUd  arguments  can  be? 
adduced  to  fix  fo  heavy  a  charge  ot^  either  party:  unjufl,  b^- 
f  aufe  it  is  contrary  to  truth,  and  mufl:  originate  From  intereft, 
prejudice,  or  malevolence.  In  conformity  to  thbfe  principles^ 
;|itis  the  opinion  of  this  writer^  that  all  parties  in  the  Britii^ 
;  *      *    -'■'■-•■    ^  idpminioni 
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4oim«ions  have  greatly  erred ; .  that  many  of  the  evils  they 
have  reciprocally  experienced  were  neither  premeditated,  nor' 
^dually  "produced,  by  any  party,  but  originated  from  remote. 
Inevitable,  or  unforefeen  caufes. 

We  ih^dl  lay  before  our  ]reader9  Tome  of  bis  obfervations  oit 
this  fubjea. 

«  Whoever  impartially  confiders  tihc  condufi'  of  Adminiih'atioii' 
and  Oppofition,  from  the  origin  of  their  contentions  to  the  prt- 
fent  moment,  will  be  convinced,  that  neither  party  can,  with- 
the  leaft  degree  of  reafon,  throw  the  whole  blame  on  their  op- 
ponents. 

'  *  Though  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  ia  the  profecution  of  Mr, 
W— 8,  adminittration  never  took  a  fingle  meafare  that  was  not 
warranted  by  precedent,  by  law,  and  by  the  principles  of  the 
confutation  (which  perhaps  is  more  than  oppolition  will  admit), 
their  conduct  cannot  be  vindicated  in  point  of  policy. 

*  A  fuperficial  knowlege  of  our  hiftory  is  fufficient  to  convince 
ps,  that  whenever  ourfovereigns  condefcend  to  enter  into  coateft 
with  a  fubjefi,  they  tarnifh  the  luflre,  and  weaken  the  power  of 
the  crown.  If  they  vanquifh,  how  futile  is  their  triumph}  It 
they  fail,  how  fevere  their  difgrace ! 

*  The  firft  ftcp  they  take  on  this  dangerous  ground,  however 
CiTCumfpedl,  is  lure  to  awaken  the  jealoufy  of  their  people :  if 
power,  inflamed  by  refentment  (perhaps  by  juft  refentmtntj 
fliould  be  fo  admirably  tempered  by  wifdom.and  diibre6on  as  never 
Jo  exceed  the  bounds  of  law  or  of  equity,  yet  how  liable  are  th« 
perverted  optics  of  jealoyfy  to  miftake !  with  What  eafe  may  ar- 
tifice convert 

«  Trifles  light  as  air ;« 

To  *'  confirmations  ftrong 

**  As  proofs  of  holy  writ !" 
*  The  k— — ,  or  adminiftration,  that  wifhes  to  be  rcfpeSed  lU 
this  country,  muft  pay  fome  regard  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.  Nothing  can  alienate?  the  afTedlions,  or  exafpcrate  the 
minds  of  a  free  people,  fo  much  as  the  contempt  of  their  gover- 
nors ;  nor  is  the  ftrongefl  convidion  they  can  poljibly  have  that 
their  meafures  are  right,  to  be  urged  in  excufe  for  it. 

*  But  though  even  the  caufelefs  murmurs  of  the  people  fhouM 
never  be  defpifcd,  the  individual,  ^iio  for  his  own  emolument 
endeavours  to  excite  them,  is  juftly  and  mofl  fevere ly  punill^ed  by 
jpontempt.  When  a  man  of  fuch  principles  aiTuming  confidence 
from  the  degree  of  popularity  he  has  acquired,  is  hardy  enougji 
to  transfer  his  abufe  from  miniflers  to  the  k — g,  it  is  evident  he 
courts  p^rfecution.  If  he  can  collect  **  the  rays  of  royal  indig- 
nyion,  he  is  fenfible  "  they  will  illuminate,  though  they  can- 
jiot  confume  hkii/'  Shielded  by  his  popularity,  he  invites  their 
XQO^  powerful  energy ;  and  his  patriotifm  fliines  with  additional 
luftrc,  ^  as  their  fervency  incrcafes.  But  if  the  efforts  of  his  ca- 
i'nmny  are  regarded  with  a  mortifying  indiflference,  his  hopes  are 
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I^lafled,  and  he  is  left  to  lament  in  obfcurity  the  anguifh  of  dif- 
appointed  ambirion,  and  the  univerfal  contempt  which  attends 
Unfucccfsful  villainy. 

*  If  administration  committed  an  error  in  rewarding  their  ene*  * 
my  with  that  refentment  he  wilhed  to  excite ;  the  condud  of  op* 
poUtion  on  this  occafion  was  no  lefs  inexcufeable  for  abetting  &*' 
cau&  they  knew  to  be  unjuft ;  for  jpropagating  miny  intiauationa 
again£t  government  which  had  notoundadon  in  truth  or  reafon;. 
and  Tor  diffufing  a  general  rpirit  of  difcontent  throughout  the  na^ 
tion,  merely  that  they  might  exalt  themfelves,  by  dcpreiSng  their 
fuccefsful  and  envied  competitors. 

*  While  their  real  objea  was  not  very  difficult  to  be  difcerned  ; 
the  good  of  their  country  was  their  plauiible  pretence ;  the  gne* 
vances  of  the  people  was  the  conflant  burden  of  their  melancholy 
fong ;  and  thofe  who  had  the  leail  feniibility  of  them^  were,  as 
iifual,  loudefl  in  the  chorus ;  while  the  lower  ranks  of  the  com*, 
munity,  opprelTed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  real  ills  which  are  the 
infeparable  concomitants  of  poverty,  bore  in  file  nee  thofe  burdena 
which  it  does  noit  enter  either  into  the  heads  of  minifkers  or  pa- 
triots to  conceive,  or  into  their  hearts  to  alleviate. 

<  So  ilrange  and  incontinent  a  thing  is  human  nature,  that  evea 
in  this  nation  of  philofophers,  the  very  people  who  will  fubmit 
quietly  to  any  impoiition,  till  fome  friend  thinks .  it  wonh  hK 
while  to  tell  them  they  are  hurt,  may  be  inflamed  to  a  degree  of 
inadnefs  by' the  moft  extravagant,  ill  grounded,  or  remote  fug<« 
geftions  of  injury  intended  them.  What  furprifing  etfecls  have 
the  founds  of  W — s  and  Liberty !  Nq  Popery  !  and  others  of 
equal  fignificance  produced^  when  modulated  by  fkilful  perform-t 
ers,  and  conveyed  throygh  proper  inib-uraents  ! 

*  But  if  a  fupercilious  cqntempt  of  the  juft  con^pl^ints  of  atit 
injured  people  Is  the  chara«3eriftic  of  tyranny ;  if  an  infolent  dif- 
regard  even  of  their  groundlefs  murmurs  denotes  weaknefs  ii\  ad-r 
inmiilratioq,  a  bafe  application  of  their  pailion^  and  prejudices  tQ 
the  intereftcd  views  of  the  party  which  conftantly  endeavours  to 
excite  and  inflame  tbein>  and  an  indifcriminate  oppofition  to 
every  mcafurc  of  government,  are  (urely  very  equivocal  figns  of 
that  rectitude  which  fhould  difUnguifl^  VW^  patriots  frpm  un- 
principled impoftors.* 

The  author  fcruples  not  to  affirm,  that  the  unhappy  i^nptm^t^ 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  proceeded  from 
the  fame  fource  with  our  inteftine  divifions.  His  rem.arks  oii 
this  fubjee^  are  no  lefs  jufl  than  impartial, 

*  The  famous  declaratory  a<5t  was  therefore  pafTed  by  the  go* 
neral  concurrence  of  all  parties,  which  in  dired  conformity  t© 
the  principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitjation,  afferted,  that  the  au.- 
thority  of  parliament  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  that  it  had  a 
right  to  demand  their  obedience  to  its  ads  in  all  cafes  whatfoever. 
Sovereignty  cannot  be  defined  in  any  terms  ftronger  or  more  eif* 
pUcit^  audit  is  demjndrably  evident,  that  if  parliament  has  (as 
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this  declaratory  aa  aflerts)  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  alt^ 
cafes  whatfoever,  it  miift  have  it  in  any  particular  eafc.  This  vo 
fo  extremely  plain,  that  *'  he  who  runs  may  read  ;"  and  it  wouU 
jippear  unneceiTary  to  prove  by  argument,  a  propofition  which 
every  man  of  common  underftanding  mgft  acknowlege  to  be  fetf- 
evident,  were  it  not  in  refpeft  to  the  fuperior  abilities  6f  thofe  dif* 
tinguiftied  leaders  of  the  minority,  under  whofe  adminiftration 
the  ^declaratory  aft  was  pafled.  The  unanimous  aflent  they  gave 
to  this  aft,  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  they  then  admitted  parlia* 
ment  had  a  confUtutional  right  to  bind  the  colonies  ^^  in  all  cafef 
whatfoever  ;*'  yet  no  fooner  did  parliament  attempt  to  e^cerciic 
this  conftitutional  authority  by  the  tea  aft,  than  the  unreafon* 
able  clamours  which  were  railed  by  the  inftigators  of  rebellioa 
in  the  colonies,  were  loudly  echoed  by  the  champions  of  oppofi* 
tion  in  Britain, 

*  It  b  impolfible  to  vindicate  their  con^iuft  on  this  important 
occafion ;  at  beft,  it  was  abfurd  and  inconfiftcnt  in  the  extreme^ 
to  aflen  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  and  in  their  legifiative  capa* 
cities,  the  fypremacy  of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  and  after- 
wards, in  direft  oppofltion  to  this  folemn  declaration,  to  affirm 
in  the  florid  language  and  exalted  charafters  of  patriots,  that  tax- 
ation of  the  colonies  by  parliament  was  unconftitutional.  If  the 
declaratory  aft  is  conflitutional,  this  particular  exercife  of  a  right 
which  it  declares  parliament  to  be  in  veiled  with,  muft  be  fo  too; 
One  of  thefe  proportions  mull  be  true ;  parliament  has  a  coniH« 
tutional  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  or  the  declaratory  aft  is  im- 
g^onilitutipnaL 

*  Left  it  fliould  be  deemed  nugatory  and  ufelefs  to  demonllrate 
the  inconliftency  of  oppofition,  or  to  examine  what  opinions  they 
fhought  proper  to  entertain  fo  many  years  ago,  it  is  neceifary  to 
obferve,  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  mere  fpe- 
culative  opinions  of  private  men,  which  whether  conMenC,  or 
Dtberwife,  can  be  of  no  confequence  to  the  public  ;  if  this  was 
indeed  the  cafe,  it  would  be  wafte  of  tinie  and  paper  to  examine 
them, 

*  But  when  6pinions,  adopted  by  men  of  diftinguiflicd  tank 
^nd  acknowleged  abilities,  become  principles  of  afifion  to  them«/ 
they  often  produce  the  moil  important  efTefts.  If  to  rank  and 
abilities  be  added  the  Fafcinating  charms  of  oratory |  and  if  thofe 
who  are  pofleffed  of  fuch  qualifications  have,  from  their  peculiar 
.fituation,  the  iitteft  opportunity  of  difplaying  them  in  oppofition 

'  to  the  meafures  of  government,  the  people  look  up  to  them  with 
admiration,  as  the  guardians  of  their  liberties ;  whatever  fenti** 
ments  they  find  it  convenient  to  propagate,  are  received  at  ora- 
cles ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  few,  or  even  of  one  man  thus  circum* 
iUnced,  however  con tradiftory  it  may  be  to  reafon  and  truth, 
however  inconiillent  with  his  former  conduft,  may  not  only  ob- 
tain implicit  belief,  bat  become  a  principle  of  aftion  to  thoa« 
fands. 

^  There  cannot  poffibly  be  a  ftron^r  inftancc  of  this  than  the 
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flrigm  of  our  unhappy  difpute  with  the  colpnies  affor4s.  -  Thtt 
claims  of  parliament  were  certainly  juft,  an4  were  ftridily  con<» 
fbrmable  to  thp  principles  of  the  conftltution  ;  the  leaders  of  opr 
gofitlpn  had,  by  their  aflent  to  the  deciaratory  a(9:,  given  the 
Krongeft  proof  that  they  thought  them  fb  j  gnq  government,  in 
attempting  to  maintain  the  fuprem^cy  of  parliament,  and  in  the 
particular  exertion  of  its  authority  to  tax  the  colonies,  was  afr 
lerting  the  rights  of  the  Britifh  nation. — Yet,  no  fooner  had.  the 
coUnics  difcovered  that  the  pretenfioi^s  of  the  Britifh  parliament 
were  unjuft  and  unconftitutional,  and  the  minority  concurred 
lyith  them  in  thefc  principles,  which  were  diametrically  oppofitc 
to  thofe  of  the  declaratory  a£t,  and  manifeflly  repugnant  to  rea- 
ibn  and  to  the  intereft  of  the  people,  than  the  caufe  of  th^  Ame- 
cicans  became  popular  in  Britain. 

*  Nothing  could  be  fo  conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  rebellion 
93  the  encouragement  it  met  ^th  in  England ;  nor  could  any  con- 
iJudt  be  Icfs  excufablc  than  that  of  the  minority  at  this  very  impor- 
ttant  crifis.  Had  they  been  content  with  reprefenting  the  inexpe- 
diency of  proceeding  to  coercive  meafures,  and  the  impolicy  of 
demanding  what  the  colonies  were  determined  not  to  grant  witV 
cut  compulfion,  and  of  afferting  claims  viirhich,  however  iuft, 
we  might  not  perhaps  be  able  to  enforce,  they  might  have  deterv- 
ed  the  thanks  of  their  country.  They  would  certainly  have  be^n 
juftificd  in  advifing  parliament  to  refrain  from  exercifing  the  au- 
Ithority  yefted  in  it  by  the  conllituiion,  though  they  could  notd^- 
py  that  it  had  fuch  an  authority  without  declaring  the  colonics 
independent. 

*  For  parliament  either  has,  as  the  declaratory  a£^  aflerts^  a 
Tight  to  bind  th?  colonics  in  all  cafes  what  foe  ver,  or  it  has  not,  2(s 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  contend,  a  right  to  bind  them  in  any 
one  cafe  whj^tfoevcr ;  but  it  always  has  been  **  a  body  of  mei^ 
extraneous  to  their  conftitption ;  a  fet  of  unacknowleged  indivi- 
duals,** whofe  afts  are  (ajid  always  have  been  efteemcd  by  them)  , 
afts  of  **  pretended  legiflation.'^  Thefe  are  the  exa6l  words  made 
life  of  by  congrefs  to  cxprefs  their  fentimcnt  of  the  Britiili  par- 
liam^nty  in  tke  jdeclaratjon  they  publiihcd  to  juftify  their  condufk 
in  taking  up  arms.  The  i  3th  article  of  this  declaration  evident- 
ly proves^  that  though  the  congrefs  might  amufe  the  American 
people  who  were  their  con{Htuents,  with  fpecious  pretences,  and 
might  Yecm  atfirft  defirous  of  an  accommodation  with  government, 
nothing  was  farther  from  their  intentions ;  and  that  they  were  dcT 

f ermine^  not  to  fheaththe  fword  till  they  had  been  entirely  fub- 
flued,  or  had  eftablifhed  their  independence.' 

pur  author,  after  cenfuring  the  condud  of  oppo^tion,  coo- 
(endSf  on  the  other  hand,  that  adminiflration  cannot  be  exculr 
pated,  even  if  it  fhpald  be  admitted  that  the  war  was  not  only 
juft  but  expedient ;  becaufe  the  means  purfued  were  totally 
•  inadequate  to  the  end.  He  obfcrves,  that,  when  compuliioi^ 
^as  refolved  on,  this  rcfolution  ihould  have  been  immediately 
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enforced,  not  by  prohibitory  and  rcftraining  adts  of  parliament, 
nor  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  few  regiments ;  but  by  che  united 
and  vigorous  exertions  t>f  the  moft  numerous  and  powerful  fleet 
and  army,  that  the  nation  was  able  to  fend  forth  in  vindica* 
tion  of  its  rights.     He  readily  ackftowlcges,  however, 

•  That  tlic  exaggeratfed  reprefentations  of  our  natiotial  iiireak* 
nefs  and  intettJal  divifions,  which  wcfe  continually  repeated  fit>fti 
-the  Jftinority-^de  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  or  which  thift 
elaborate  .and  florid  fpeeches  of  thofe  who  were  aceduntedthe 
friends  of  the  pcv^ple  wei^  entirely  c^nftp^fM,  hiid  the  ftrongeft 
tendency  to  accelerate  th«  ailianire  baiween  France  and  America, 
to  encourage  the  rebellion,  and  to  invite  the  attacks  of  our  ene- 
mies, to  whom  they  prefented  the  riioft  flatteringv  profpe^b  of 
fuccefs.' 

*rhis  cobdndl,  fo  pernicious  in  it«  eff^fts,  was  too  flagfaht 
t6ht  denied  ;  and  gives  the  nation  the  ftrofigeft  claim  t>fl  thofe 
'who  have  attained  the  reins  of  government,  to  exert  their  ut« 
indft  diligence  and  abilities  in  retrieving  their  country  From 
the  emb^raiTments,  into  which  it  has  chiefly  been  involved  by 
their  cpmplicated  efforts,  in  encouraging  our  enemies,  depreiT- 
ing  the  fpirits  of  the  nation,  and  indifcriminately  thwarting 
^\ciy  meafure  of  the  precedi|ig  miniilry. 

y '. — ^ — -. L-*.,.*-- 

Humorous  Sketches^  fatyrkal  Strokes^  and  Attic  Ohfti^htiims*    By. 
George  Parker.     Bvo,     4J.     Hooper. 

rTpHESE  Sketches,  Strokes,  and  Obfervations,  are  modefilj 
J^  called  by  their  author,  humorous^  fatyrical^  and  Attic"^ 
After  the  moft  careful  perufal,  we  cannot  find  one  good  flroke 
of  humour,  fatire,  or  Attic  wit,  throughout  the  cdmpoiition, 
which  is  made  up%of  mod  conteniptible  flireds  and  patches,  bad 
profe,  and  very  indifferent  verfe^  From  this  gentleman*!  former 
produdion,  his  Vitvo  of  Society  and  Manners^  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferred in  the  title-page,  we  could  not  indeed  form  very  fanguine 
hopes  of  great  entertainment  in  any  performance  of  an  author, 
whofe  Society  feemed  to  be  rather  low  and  vul^r,  and  his  Manner i 
rough  and  unpolifhed.  Such  however  as  his  mends  and  ucquain- 
tafice  are^t  he  has  kindly  endeavoured  to  make  »iW/2r  acquainted 
with,  by  the  moft  lavifti  encomiums  on  their  feveral  virtues  and 
.abifities,  Mr.  Lee  Lewis,  Mrs.  Martyr,  Mr.'Parfons,  Mr.  Bond, 
f&c.  are  here  celebrated  in  moft  pompous  epitaphs,  written^  m 
^imltflCtion  of  ICilkharopton  Abbey,  before  their  deaths*  Mr. 
Garwood  *  he  informs  us, 

^  Promptidxhoit  who  ^txt  ^ippdjfiti 

(as  weU  as 

thofe  who^ifti/hiui.* 

♦  Prompter  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
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Of  Mr.  Bandfter  he  fays  that 

<  Tho'  diffipatedin  manners  ^ 

Yet 

His  heart  was  attan'd 

Tq 

Every  feeling  of  charity.* 

for  the  firft  part  of  this  compliment,  viz.  that  he  was  MJJipated 

ia  manners,  we  fhould  imagine  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  fiannifter 

is  not  much  obliged  to  him,  however  he  may^  relifh  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Martyr,  he  affures  us,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  epitaph  on  her, 

*  At  laft  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  gratitude 

of  the  public, 

Clofing  her  demife  with 

An  evening  fong.* 

This,  we  fuppofe,  means,  in  plain  £ngli(h,  that  ihe  fung  herfelf 

to  deadi :  a  prophecy  which,  we  hope,  will  never  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Parker's  benevolence  is,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  not 

confined  to  focial,  but'  extended  likewife  to  political  panegyvic. 

He  has  favoured  us  with  the  charader,  drawn  at   full  length , 

of  the  hite  earl  of  Chatjiam,  and  with  the  vifion  of  Neptune  and 

Britannia  ;  a  long  and  laboured  poem,  a  very  few  lines  of  which 

liiould  fatisfy  a  reader  of  any  moderate  curioiity.— The  following 

may  perhaps  be  fufBcieht. 

•  —.  on  the  main 
Appeared  the  fleets,  of  France  and  Spain. 
"With  flowing  fail,  without  delay, 
To  take  Britannia  quite  away  ; 
The  crew  of  one  all  bufy  were. 
In  uiing  of  their  tackle  gear  : 
A  boat  was  hoifled  o'er  the  fide. 
Upon  the  ocean  (he  did  ride. 
And  rowed  hard  their  prize  to  get, 
I  thought,  alas !  her  fun  was  fet; 
But  goodnefs  now*  in  heaven  Ues, 
To  fave  her  from  her  enemies ; 
And  Providence  is  all  we  have. 
For  nought,  but  heaven,  can  us  fave 
From  Bourbon's  houfe,  aqd  its  abettori^ 
Who  want  to  bind  her  fafl  in  fetters.' 
Of  fuch  verfes  as  thefe,  and  fome  even  much  worfe,  confifts 
diis  whole  ^xiiXtdiiQfDiQi  Humorous  Sketches  \  one  poem  only~  except- 
ed^ called,  Cornaro  and  the  Turk,  a  tale,  which  is  inferted  by  the. 
compiler  to  eke  out  his  volume.     This  tale  is  a  very  pleafing  com- 
pofition,  written  long  fince,  and  lately  reprinted  in  Nichols's 
Seled  CoUedion. — It  Mr.  Georee  Parker  belongs  to  any  calling 
or  profiefSon,  it  is  pity  he  fhould  neglect  it  for  this  idU  trade  o£ 
rhyming,  and  making  books,  which  he  feems,  on  many  accounts, 
rery  unfit  for:  we  could  ^ifh  to  hear  of  his  getting  an  honeft 
livelihood  in  any  other  occupation* 
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Storta  antica  del  Me0iC9  ea<vata  da*  Migliori  StQfid  Spagnuolip  t  dif 
Mamofcritti,  §  datlt  Pitture  antiche  degC  Indmn't  \  di'uijm.  in  diici  IA» 
hri^  g  corrtdata  di  CarU  Giografichtt  i  di  *varU  Figurg  g  Dijfgrta^ 
vuenifuila  Terra,  Jugli  Auimali,  e  fugli  Abit atari  di  MgJIko,  Opgra 
dgl  Abate  D,  France/co  Savgrio  Oavjgero.  Tomo  /.  306  P0giJ$  4/#* 
Cefena. 

n^HIS  valuable  work  was  originatly  written  in  Spaniihf  and  af- 

-  ^  terwards  tranflated  into  Italian-  by  its  author,  who  now  lives 
at  Bologna,  at  the  defire  of  his  learned  friends  in  Italy.     He  is  « 

'  native  of  Mexico  ;  hasrefided  thirty-fix  years  in  feveral  provinces 
of  that  kingdom  ;  has  learned  the  Mexican  language]  ftudied  the 
hiftorical  pi£fures  of  the  Mexicans  ;  availed  hirofelf  of  their  MSS. 
and  of  the  inftru£^ions  of  flcilful  natives,  and  dedicated  hit  work 
to  the  Academy  of  Mexico,  whom  he  advifes,  (ince  the  profefibr* 
fiiip  of  Mexican  antiquities  has  been  abolished,  and  the  ancient 
paintings  are  become  nearly  unintelligible,  ta  eftabli(h  a  mufeuat 

'for  Mexican  antiquities,  and  to  colleA  into  it  all  the  ancient  fta* 
tues,  arms,  paintings,  Mofaics,  the  iVlSS.  of  the  firft  miffionaritt 
mild  other  Spaniards,  and  thofe  of  the  Indians  themfelvesi  which 
are  as  yet  difperfed  in  the  libraries  of  fbme  convents. 

He  protefts  that  he  has  perufed  all  the  works  extant  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  Mexico  s  confeifes,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  produce  a  com- 
plete work  i  iince  the  greater  part  of  the  hiftorical  pictures,  the 
fburces  of  that  hiftory,  are  loft  |  and  fince  he  cannot  now  confult 

"  the  precious  MSS.  prefer ved  in  the  iibrarres  o(  Mexico  $  yet  declares^ 
that  he  has  induftriouily  enquired,  examined,  compared,  and  faith* 

•  fully  related  the  refults ;  and  hopes  to  pleafe  the  learned  by  hav- 
ing  coljeded  the  accounts  difperied  in   fo  many  different  writers. 
He  then  enumerates  thefe  writers,  and  the  works  compofed  on  the 

-  ancient  hiftory  of  Mexico,  from  the  x6th  to  the  18th  century. 
We  will  take  notice  of  fuch  only  as  appear  to  have  not  yet  been 
known  to  our  excellent  hiftorian  of  America,  Dr.  Robertfon. 

Toribio  di  Benavente,  a  Spaniili  Fraacifcan  monk,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  firft  miilionaries  in  Mexico,  wrote  an  Hiftory  of  the  In- 
dians in  New  Spain,  which  ftill  exifts  in  MS.  in  Spain :  and  a  work 
OM  the  Mexican  Calendar. 

And.  d'Olmos,  another  Francifcdn  monk,  wrote  a  Grammar  and 
a  Vocabulary  of  the  Mexican,  Totonac,  and  Huaxtec  languages*  ^ 
a  DifTertation  on  the   Antiquity  of  Mexico,  in  the  Spanifl^  and 
Mexican  languages ;  Exhortations  of  Fathers  to  their  Sons,  of  wbicb 
our  author  has  inferted  a  fpecimen  in  his  Seventh  Book. 

Bernardino-  Sahagun,  a  Francifcan  monk,  compofed  a  general 
Diftionary  of  the  Mexican  Language,  in  twelve  large  folio  vo- 
lumes 5  in  which  he  alfo  inferted  articles  relating  to  the  geography* 
the  religion,  the  political  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  Mexico  $  alfo* 
a  general  Hiftory  of  New  Spain,  in  four  volumes,  extant  in  the 
Francifcan  convent  at  Tolofa. 

Alfonfo  Zurita,  a  Spanifh  lawyer  in  Mexico,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  political  conftitution,  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Mexicans  ^ 
his  work  exifts  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  Jefuits  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Mexico,  and  our  author  profefles  to  have 
made  great  ufe  of  it. 

Several  perfons  of  the  Acolhuacan  royal  family,  Ixtlilxochitf, 
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Jiave  writteitliiftDries  of  tbeir  kingckmi ;  tbeir  MS.  m(oi%s  are  alfd 
prefervea  in  the  above  library  of  the  Jefults.  / 

...  Taddeocli  Niza,  aTlafcaUefe,  wrote  in  154S,  a  Hiftory of  tl)e 
tConqueft  of  Mexico,  and  his  Work  was  attelled  and  iigned  by  thirty 
Tlafcallefe^of  diRinaion. 

Many  other  MS.  works  were  written  hy  noble  Indians  and  Mef- 
tices,  moft  of  them  prcfervcd  in  Mexico  ;  with  the  MSS.  of  fome 
iiftorical  works,  by  Barthol.  de  las  Cafas. 

Two  works  by  the  Dominican  monk  Augaftin  Batrila  Padilla  | 
*lH)e»  n  pbroateleof  the  Doounicans i^i  Mexico,  publtihed  at  M^- 
4nd  ia  1596 1  and  a  Hiftory  of  New  Spain  and  Florida^  pubJifiaed 
.at  Valtadoltd  in  1639 » 

Ant.4i  Saavedra  Guzman*s  poem,  £1  PeregriJio  Indiano,  pub* 
)t(hed  ftt  Madrid  in  15999  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  coMque^t  of 
.]4exi€0» 

From  the  17th  century. 

Arrigo  MartioeK,  wboii^  Hiftory  of  New  Spain  was  puUi(hed  4t 
Mexico  in  1606 1  and  whofe  ailfO|konucal  and  phy ileal  obfervatioat 
#re  faid  to  be  intcrefting« 

Ai-rias  ViUak>^,  Htilory  of  Mexico,  pubJilbed  at  Mexico,  kk 

Chrift^b*  Chaves  Caftellejo,  on  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  i6%ti 

Carlo  di  Siguenza  e  Gongora,  a  laborious, and  valuable  wrkcfy^ 
"Wheie  works  were  printed  at  Mexico  1680— 1 693,  . 

Agoftino  di  Bctanoourt,  a  Franciican,  whofe  ancient  and  modam 
Hift^ry.of  Mexico  was  publiihed  at  Mexico,  in  x698« 
From  the  1 8th  century. 

Pietro  Fernandez  del  Pulgar,  and  fome  other  confiderable  ano- 
Jiymooa  writers. 

Ot  toreigncis,  oiir  author  comnoends^only  Gemelli  and  BaturinU 

having  acqu'vtted  themfelves  with  credit  in  their  biftori«s  of  Mei^- 
'  CO  i  Tiiomas  Gage  he  reproves  as  an  arrant  romance  writer,  detight- 
l«g'in  telling  ftories.  Even  the,  very  heft  foreign  hiflorians>  fucK 
as  Dr.  Robertfon,  he  fays,  have  committed  miftakes,  which  he  .pro* 
knifeA  to  point  out  in  his  DiiTertazioni.  As  for  the  reft,  fuch  as  Paw 
Cil^zo  e  nu>rdace  autore,  Marmontel,  and  Raynalj  he  thinks 
-tiiem  hardly  worth  any  notice. 

Thus  for  by  way  of  introduction.    Abbate  Clavigcro's  firft  book 

Contains  the  defcription  of  the  country. of  Anahuac,  with  accounts 

*^of  the  liltmate,   mountains,    rivers,   fakes,    minerals,  plants,  ani- 

Snals,  and  peopleof  the  kingdoni  of  Mexico :  the  geographical  parts 

%«re  colle^ed  by  the  author,  partly  in  his  travels,  and  partly  front 

9nci»oirs  and  books ;  buc  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  which  hove  , 

been^made.in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  has  not  been  able  to 

'  obtain  ;i*fo  that  his  geographical  data  are  ftill  in  fom6  degree  incor« 

.re6t.    Ail  the  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  Mexico  he  has^ounct 

.defeftive,  both  with  regard  to  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places, 

.  the  diviiion  of  the  ^provinces,  the  delineation  of  the  courfe  of  ri* 

ters,  and  the  direction  of  the  coafts.    Geographers  are  not  evert 

^reed  on  the  (ituation  of  the  capital  $  and  their  difference  make< 

.410  le^han  four«teen  full  decrees  ;  iince  fome  of  theni  pUce  the  city 

of  Mejtico  in  164,  and  others,  in  z^^^  of  longitude.    Accordiit;g  to( 

odr  author  it  ftands  in  .19^  a6^  north  latitude,  and  37^®  j^oflon* 

•  |rirude,  ftom  the  meridian  of  Ferro. 

The  name  of  Anahuac  originally  fignified  only  .the  valky  of 
.Mexico:  in  later  times  it  compriied  the  whole  of  New  .Spain.  This 
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countiy  contained  befidesthe  kingdom  of  Mexicoi  thofe  oFAcoI- 
liuacan^  Ttacopan,  Michuacait,  and  the  republics  of  Tlaxcallan  or 
Tlafcalla^  Choloilan,  and  Huexotzinco,  with  fome  other  fmaller 
Hate*.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico,  though  the  youngeft,  was  the 
largeft  ftate  of  them  ail  $  it  lay  between  74  and  21^  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  »7i— 283*  of  longitude.  The  valley  itfelf  contained  forty 
towns,  and  a  multitude  of  bdroughs  and  viti&ges.  The  chief  pro- 
Tinces  'of  the  Mexican  empire  were  thofe  of  the  Otomites,  the 
Matlatzinchefe,  Cuitlatechefe,  Tlahucians,  Cohuixchefe,  Mixte- 
chefe,  Zapotechefe,  Chiapanechefc,  Tepeyacac,  Popoloehefe,  To- 
tonachefe;  on  the  Gulf  of  Mejcico,  the  provinces  of  Coatza- 
cualco  and  Ctretlachtlam  or  Cotafta  $  and  on  the  South  Sea>  Co- 
liman,  Zacatollan,  Tototepec,  Tecuantepec,  Xocouocbeo. 

The  whole  country  of  Anahuac  was  very  populous:  moft  of  its 
•  towns  and  villages  are,  indeed,  ftili  exifttng  $  but  they  have  bnlj 
one-fourth,  fome  of  them  but  one-tenth,  or  even  but  one-twentieth 
partof  the  number  of  their  buildings  and  inhabitants  remaining* 
In  general,  oar  author  thinks,  that  there  is  hardly  one-tenth  part 
of  the  ancient  number  of  its  people  left. 

The  author's  accounts  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Mexico  are 
chtefiy  borrowed  from  Hernandez,  Oviedo,  and  others :  and  rather 
defective.  He  too  generally  mentions  only  the  Mexican  names  of 
the  objects,  without  referring  to  any  of  thofe  afliigned  them  by  any 
one  of  our  European  naturalifts,  except  that  he  fometimes  quotes. 
Boniare  There  are  feveral  volcanos  in  Mexico:  Pojauhtecatlf 
Popocatebec,  Itztaccibuati;  Coliman  and  Tochtlan,  all  of  them 
covered  with  fnow ;  but  the  two  latter  only  fometimes  vomiting 
fires  the  Mamatombo,  the  volcano  of  GKiatimala,  which  deftroyed 
that  fine  town,  in  1773,  and  Duruyo,  which  deftroyed  in  1760  the 
village  of  Guacana,  and  is  faid  to  have  thrown  cinders  to  the 
diftance  of  150  miles.  Gold  is  found  in  rivers  and  currents  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Cohuixchi,  the  Mixtechi,  the  Zapotechi,  Sec. 
Silver,'  in  the  mines  of  Tlachco,  Tzompanco,  and  in-many  more 
£tuated  hearer  to  the  capital.  •  Two  forts  of  copper  (probably  a 
purer  and  a  coarfer  one)  in  Zacatollan,  Cohuixchi,  and  Michua* 
can;  tin^  in  the  mines  of  Tlachco  j  lead,  near  Izmiguil  pan;  iron^ 
an  Tlaxcallan,  TIacheo,  &c.  mercury^  in  Chilapan ;  calamine  be* 
tween  Chilapan  and  Troizlan  $  amber  and  afphalt  on  the  coaft  ; 
diamonds,  emeralds,  amethyfts,  &c.  in  the  country  of  the  Mixte« 
chi,  Zapotechi^  and  Cohuixchi ;  a  variety  of  marble  and  jafper^ 
chiefly  in  the  mountains  qf  Calpolalpan ;  black  glafs^  agates,  (itztli) 
which  the  Mexicans  fabricated  into  looking  glaffes  and  edge  tools^  ' 
in  many  places,  and  in  great  plenty.  The  plants  are  alfo  nu« 
merous:  and  the  country  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
ivood.  The  balm  tree  will  ea(ily  profper  in  gardens.  The  fo« 
refts  abound  in  white  ftags.  The  miztii,  in  Mexico,  is  faid  to  be  a 
lion  without  a  mane.  The  tayaffu  is  alfo  to  be  found  there*  but  no 
paco,  nor  vigogne.  The  zorille*  the  chinche,  the  coaile,  and  the 
conepate,  are  by  the  author*  in  contradi6tion  to  M.  de  BuiFon,  not 
coniidered  as  four  different  fpecies.  The  Mexican  birds  are  equally 
diffin^^iflied  by  their  fong,  and  the  beauty  of  their  feathers.  Cro- 
codiles haunt  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  kinj;- 
dom.'  The  author  iniifts  on  clafling  the  manatee  with  fi(he&.  Six 
fpeciet  of  bees.  Scorpions  are  very  common,  but  in  the  colder  re- 
gions harmlefs;  whiltt  thofe  in  the  warmer,  efpecially  the  fmall 
and  yellowifli  ones,  are  (aid  to  produce  anxieties,  and  fometimes  even 
to  kill  children.  >   [Tq  h  continued.'] 

Vol.  LIV.  Juij,  ijSt.  F  Htf- 
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Biftoin  di  VOrdre  Royal  et  Militain  de  St.  Louts,  par  M,  ^AJpiSf, 
Hiftoriografhe  du  dit  Ordn.     3  Vols.    %vo.    Paris, 

A  CoUcftion  of  ihort  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  the  knights  of  St« 
'**'  Louis,  not  yet  completed,  and  likely  to  become  a  voluminous 
work*  Very  little  h^s  yet  beer*  faid  of  ibe  hiftory  of  the,  order  it- 
felf,  of  thecbanges  fucceifively  made  in  its  firti  conftitution,  of  the 
funds  of  its  revenues^  and  the  manner  of  their  adminiftration* 
Louvoisdiftributed  the  coramandenesof  theorderof  St.LasaruSyin- 
ConOftently  with  the  intention  of  its  founder,  to  deferving  miHtarjr 
officers  \  he  had  no  other  means  in  bis  power  for  rewarding  tbeoii 
but  this  alfo  foon  proved  inadequate  i  and  the  complaints  on  the 
j39ifapplicatloo  of  the  beneBces  of  that  order  were  too  loud  aadtoo 
)ufl  not  to  oblige  Lewis  XIV.  to  think  of  fome  other  expedient. 
M.  D'AguefTeau  advifed  him  to  inftitute  a  new  order.  That  of  Stt- 
!Lewi8  was  accordingly  founded  in  1693.  Some  of  themoft  eflential 
documents  relating  to  its  internsJ  conftitution  are  printed  in  the 
fiv^  volume  of  this  work. 

fief  ore  he  enters  into  bis  biographical  accounts  of  the  knights  of 
the  order,  he,  in  the  iirft  volume^  draws  up  a  Ihort  delineation  of 
the  military  exploits  by  land,  under  Lewis  XV.  and  a  (hort  hiftory 
of  the  French  marine  during  the  fame  period,  appears  iii  the  third 
volume. 

As  France  has,  ever  fince  the  inftitotioo  of  this  order,  had  almoft 
no  officer  of  any  confequence  but  what  was  rewarded  with  its 
crofs  for  his  merits,  numbers  of  names  muft  here  be  met  with,  in* 
teredlng  only  to  readers  intiniatelty  acquainted  with  the  great  French 
jfamilies.  The  memoirs  of  the  more  eminent  knights  are  here  re^ 
]ated  with  equal  concifenefs  as  thofe  of  perfons  of  lefs  note ;  as  tlie 
former,  being  fufficiently  known*  could  not  need  details,  the  lat* 
ter  could  not  fupply  materials  for  more  ample  narratives. 

In  thefe  three  volumes  M.  d*Afpe£t  divides  his  work  acconKn|^ 
to  the  fucceffive  promotions :  in  the  following  volumes  he  will  r^ 
ther  fix  on  certain  military  epochas,  and  poffibly  clafs  his  knrahts 
iKCording  to  their  refpe^live  regiments ;  always,  however,  amgn- 
;0g  a  feparate  article  to  thofe  of  the  Grand  QtQ&  and  to  the  coai* 
manders* 


FOREIGN   LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

Mituaiaef^t^e  dhr  Juden,  hetreffend  Erhfihafien,  VormundfckaftsSA- 
ch$n^  UefiamenU,  und  Ehefitehen,  in  fo  nvertjie  das  Mein  wid  Deia 
angehen,  Efit<worfen  'von  dtm  Verfaffer  der  philojophlfihen  SchrtJUn^ 
mf  iurunlo£ung  und  unUr  Aufficht  R,  Hirfchel  Lewin^  Obir  Rab^ 
Hners  «« 1B€rhn ;  tfr,  Ritual  Laws  of  the  Jeixn  concerning  Inhtritances^. 
Cuardianjhip^  WtUs,  and  Matrimonial  Agairs^  fifar  as  they  regard 
Fr\>perty,    t-vo,    Berlin.    (German.) 

gY  the  preface  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hirfehel  Lewia,  chief 
*^  rabbi  at  Berlin^  vvas  ordered  by  government  to  get  an  abftcad 
made,  jn  the  German  language,  of  the  ritual  Uw4  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning Inheritances,  wills,  guardianfliips,  and  matrifnontal  aifun 
J  elating  to  matters  of  property  5  and  to  deliver  that  abftrad  to  the 
royal  departnaent  of  judicature,  in  order  that  it  flight  be  laid  be* 
fore  the  courts  of  law.  aad  fervo  them  for  a  guide  Ml  deciding  th^ 
law-fuits  on  iUch  objedls  between  Jet^iih  pai^ties.' 
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Tht  bead  rabbi  acoordingly  requefted  the  celebrated  Mr.  Moftt 
MendelfolHi  to  undertake  the  tafk ;  who,  from  friendihipand  efteen 
for  that  teacher  of  bis  nation,  complied.  His  performance  was  then 
carefully  revifed  by  Mr.  Uirfchel,  corre^ed  throoghour,  and  then 
prefented  to  government.  Some  counfellors  are  now  comraiflioned 
to  examine  this  work  of  the  head  rabbi  $  and  it  will  probably  dc* 
pend  on  their  report  how  far  it  (hall  be  eftabliCbed  by  public  au* 
rbority,  and  enaded  into  law,  in  the  Prulfian  dominions.  In  the 
jne^n  time  it  is  here  publi(hed  as  the  work  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual i  but  a  work  in  itfeif  in  4  very. high  degree  remarkable,  in- 
.  Ihru^ive,  and  neceffary  to  all  judges  concerned  in  law-fujts  between 
Jewifh  parties  j  as  there  is  no  other  work  that  could  afford  to 
Cbriftian  lawyers  fuch  diftin^^  clear,  and  precife  iaformations  in 
matters  they  muft  needs,  underftand}  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge 
rationally  in  fuch  difputes  either  as  magiftrates  or  as  counfellors*  or 
to  comprehend  and  apply  -the  opinions  or  vcrdiAs  of  Jewilh  law* 
ycrs. 

An  introdudion»  prefixed  to  the  work,  gives  an  hiftorical  account 
of  the  fources  from  which  it  has  been  drawn.  The  laws  themfelves 
are  drawn  up  with  a  precifion  that  hardly  admits  of  an  abftra6t{ 
and  their  completenefs  and  accuracy  can  hardly  be  queftioned  by 
any  reader  acquainted  with  the  very  rcfpcftablc  charadtcrs  of  Mcf- 
iieurs  Hirfchel  and  Mendelfohn. 

Ekgi  di  Charles  de  Satnti  Maure,  Due  de  Mintaujer,  &e,  Govtmiur 

OuDMUphin^  FiU  de  Louh  Xif^,  &e.  Par  M,  Carat,  tvo.    Paris. 
Xk^e  {du  mime)  par  M,  la  Cretelle,  &c.  tvo»    Parh, 
Eloge  {du  meme)  par  M.  Le  Koi,  ^c,     8«ro.     Paris. 

The  obje6l  of  thcfe  feveral  eulogies,  was  confcfledlv  a  nobleman 
of  great  integrity  and  merit  j  and  Lewis  XIV.  could  hardly  "have 
inade  a  better  choice  for  a  governor  to  his  fon  j  nor  the  French 
academy  propofed  a  fitter  fubje6l  for  the  effufions  of  national  gratto 
tude. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  eulogies  obtained  the  prize  of  eloquence,  pro- 
pofed by  the  academy  ;  tlie  fecond,  the  acceflit  and  the  honourable 
regrets  of  that  learned  body,  of  their  not  having  two  prizes  tobe- 
ftow  inftead  of  oiie.  A  denciency  which  was,  however,  immediate- 
ly compcnfated,  not  only  by  the  warm  expreflions  of  their  approba- 
tion, but  by  two  anonymous  perfons^  who  furnifhed  that  fecond 
prize:  of  the  third  eulogy,  an  honourable  notice  was  likewife 
taken ;  which  it,  indeed,  well  dcferved.  by  the  many  bold  and  ufeful 
ientiments  and  truths  it  contains :  iocn>  for  inftance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing } 

•  PeriiTen  les  talens  8c  lea  arts  t*il  fant  que  la  Sueur  et  le  Sang 
4u  peuple  engraiiTcnt  le  fol  ou  il  doivent  fleurir ! 

<  L*exa£le  probit^  ne  permet  au  fouverain  d^impofer  i  fes  fa  jets  det 
contributions,  qu^autant  qu'il  cofifacre  a  leur  avantage  cette  pirtie 
de  leur  fubfiftance  dont  il  les  privc ;  toute  d^penfe  qui  n*a  pas  le 
bien  public  pour  objet,  de  quelque  pretexte  fp^cieux  qu*on  la  co- 
lore, efl  un  vol.  Un  peuple  heureux  eft  la  vraie  magnificence  des  rois.* 

Thefe  are  truths  well  becoming  the  panegy rifts  •f  fuch  a  character 
M  the  duke  of  Montaufier }  who,  on  an  occafion,  wrote  frankly  to 
the  dauphin,  *  Monfeigneur,  fi  vous  etes  honnSte  hom'me,  vous  m* 
thnerez }  fi  vous  ne  Tetez  pas,  vous  me  hairez,  et  je  m'en  confo- 
lerai.*  5*^^  cherdnt,  Sais  M.  la  Cretelle,  quelque  chofe  de  plus  noble 
•t  de  plus  fier  dans  lei  paielei  dei  ancicnsi  ct  |e  ne  K*M  pas  trouv^/ 
*       *  Fa  Prtf* 
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ProJPiSus  it  la  Touruitun  et  t^iftribuiioh  des  taupf  de  la  Seine  a  Parir, 
par  (et  Machines  a  Feu.  Par  M,  N,  Perrierj  Treres.  %6  Pages  in 
%ifo,    Paris. 

Difplaying  the  very  ingeoious  mechanifm  of  the  new  fire-engiite 

hy  which  ail  Paris  is  to  be  fuppUed  with  water,  at  the  rate  of  one 

inuid  of  water  per  day,  (a  quantity  which  wouM  have  coft  above 

■  one  hundred  ecus  per  annum,  by  the  water-carriers,)  for  the  Tery 

•  moderate  price  of  6fty  livrcs  a  year,  to  every  fubfcriber.    The  en» 
gline  haspvblicly  been  tried,  and  proved  fit  for  its  purpofe. 
Catedo^ue  des  Li*vres  de  la  Bibliotheque  defeu  Fran  pis  Cefar  le  TeMier, 

Marquis  de  Courtanvaux,   &c.     %^%  Pages  in  %vo.     Parts. 

The  collecting  of  the  fine  library  in  queltion,  was  origirially  be*^ 
gun  by  the  marquis  de  Montmirail,  and-  confiderably  enlarged  by 
bis  father,  the  marquis  of  Courtanvaux ;  it  was  very  rich  in  books 
oi  voyages,  travels,  and  natural  hiftory  s  and  to  be  publicly  fold  on 
the  4th  of  May,  i^8«,  and  the  following  days.  The  colledoi*** 
heirs,  it  feemsi  were  in  fuch  hafte  to  b^ve  the  catalogue  printed  off 
and  publiihed,  as  not  to  allow  the  time  neceifary  for  adding  tuo 
tables,  one  of  the  fubjedls,  the  other  of  the  authors.  Thefe,  bow- 
ever,  are  to  be  fupplied  after  the  completion  of  the  fale,  and  the  ref- 
pe6iive  prices  at  which  the  works  fold  are  to  be  fubjoined. 
Nou<veaux  Prineipes  de  Phyfiquey  ernes  de  Planches^  dedies  an  Prince 
Royal  de  Pruffes  par  M*  Carra^    VoL  /.  and  IL     tvo*     Paris, 

A  new  fyltem,  or  philofophical  romance,  of  general  pbyfics.    M. 
Carra  has  many  objedtionstothe  works  of  his  predeceflTors  $  and  (q, 
no  doubt,  will  his  fuccefTors,  in  thei/tiirn,  find  fufiicient  matters 
for  cenfure  in  his  own  performance. 
Supplement  a  la  Bibliotheque  des  Philofcpkes  Chimijles  (Alchimiftes),  cov 

teaatitla  ^erite  fortant  du  Putts  hermetique,  ou  la  *vraie  Sluintejfence 

folaire  et  lunaire,  baume  radical  de  tout  etre  &  Origine  de  toute  Fie  i 

ConfeSion  de  la  Medecine  univerfelle  \  le  grand  Eclaircijfement  de  la 

Pierre  philofophale  pour  la  Tranjmutatiou  des  Metaux-    Par  Nicolas 

Fiainel, 
La  Fie  de  Nicolas  FlameL 

Two  pamphlets,  one  of  150  pages,  the  other  of  S6,  in  iamo« 
.  printed  and  publiflied  in  1781,  by  a  bookfeller,  who  promifes  foon 
to  regale  their  readers  with  a  third  performance,  ftyled  by  him  a 
very  Angular  MS.  as  yet  unpubliflied,  written  by  the  fame  Nicolas 
Flamel,  and  entitled,  *  La  Joie  parfaite  de  moi  Nicolas  Flamel,  and 
de  Pernelle  ma  Femme.' 

We  are  rather  fur pri fed  to  obferve,  in  this  age  of  philofophy,  and 
at  Paris,  a  bookfeller  venturing  the  expence  of  printing  fuch  non- 
fenfical  and  pernicious  ftuff,  and  hoping  for  purchafers. 
A*Ois,aux  bonnes  Menageres  des  Villes  &  des  Campagnts^  fur  la  meil* 

leure  Maniere  de  Jaire  leur  Pain,    Nouvelle  Edition,  &c.  Par  M, 

Parmentier,  &c.     95  Pages  in  iimo,     Paris, 

A  well  written  and  very  ufeful  abftra^  of  the  fame  author's  ex- 
ctUent  *  Trait^  completde  laBoulangerie/ 

.  Carmina  D,  Caroli  Le  Beauf  &c*     278  Pages  in  81^0.     Paris* 

M.  Le  Beau  was  an  eminent  profeHbr  of  eloquence  in  the  univer- 

•.iity  of  Paris*     I^  had  burned  a  vaft  number  pf  his  performances  be<« 

fore  his  death )  thofe  which  are  now  publi(bed  have  been  coUededi 

•  byonepf  his  former  fcholars,  and  diltributed  into  five  parts:  i. 
Subje^s  of  facr^d  hiiiory,  in  Latin  hexameters.  2.  Subjeds  of  pro^ 
fane  hiftory.  3.  Fables.  4,  Fugitive  pieces.  5.  Themes propofed 
and  dieted  by  the  profeflbr  to  his  itudeiits*  » 
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POLITICAL. 

Thoughts  on  the  Propriety  of  Bijfol'vlng  the  prefent  Parliament. 
St/o.     I  J.     Fielding. 

AN  intention  of  diflblving  the  parliament  was,  a  few  weeks 
fince,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  repeatedly  inti- 
mated in  the  news -papers ;  but  it  feems  to  be  now  laid  afidc. 
The  pfefent  pamphlet  is  written  with  the  view  of  juftifying  that 
meafure,  the  expediency  of  which  the  author  endeavours  to  en- 
:force  bv  a  variety  of  conlideratiqns.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
fbundea  upon  the  cpntefl,  which  has  been  maintained  for  feveral 
years  between  two  great  piirties  in  parliament.  The  author  ob- 
lerves  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  ftruggle,  the  political  comba- 
tants proceeded  from  difference  to  reproach,  and  from  reproach 
to  averfion  5  that  it  is  impoffible  to  remove  their  mutual  preju- 
dices ^nd^that,  fhould  thofe  members  be  compelled,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prefent  parliament,  to  aflcmblc  together,  their 
perfon^l  prejudices  mil  ft  not  only  interrupt  the  public  bufinef^, 
but  may  be  attended,  with  very  dangerous  confequenccs.   ' 

The  author  alledges,  that  the  principal  objedtion  which  can 
be  urged  againft  the  dilTolution  ofparliamcnt,  is  that  this  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative  has  been  feldom  cxercifed  ^t  J^o  early  a 
period.  But  to  refute  this  objedtion,  he  has  drawn  up  a  fhort 
flate  of  the  parliaments  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VJI.  tending 
to  Ihew,  that  fince  the  reign  of  that  prioce» '  the  duration  of 
each  parliament,  one  with  another,  does  not  exceed  two  years 
and  abou^  nine  months. 

The  Speech  of  the  right  hon.  Charles  James  FoXy  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  on  Tuefday,  the  ^th  Infianty  in  Defence  of  his  Re^ 
Jignationp     %vo.     is.     Debrctt. 

We  are  here  prefented  witlj  a  fuller,  and,  perhaps,  more  au- 
thentic edition,  than  what  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  of  Mr* 
Fox*8  Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  Tuefday,  the  91!! 
of  July,  in^defence  of  his  refignation.  In  whatever  light  this  event 
may  be  confidered,  with  refpe^l  to  its  caufes,  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that,  in  regard  to  its  immediate  confequences,  it  will  ope- 
rate more  powerfully  by  its  perfonal  than  political  effects. ' 

ji  Letter  to  the  right  hon*  Edmund  Burke^  concerning  the  Jufiict 

and  Expediency  of  a  total  Renunciation  on  the  Part  of  Great  Bri^ 

tain  of  the  Right  to  hind  Ireland  hy  ABs  of  the  Britijb  Parlia* 

ment,  either  internally  or  externally*     8vtf.     i/.     Kearfly. 

This  Letter  relates  to  the  juftice  and  expediency  of  a  total 

renunciation,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  right  to  bind 

Ireland  by  ads  of  the  Britifti  parliament,  either  internally,  pc 

externally.     After  the  ample  conceffions  already  made  in  favour 

fi  Ireland,  by  the  Britifh  parliament,  it  is  ^q  Dp  regretted,  that 

F  3  tht^ 
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the  too  jca^lous  friends  of  that  kingdom  will  not  permit  the  in- 
habitants to  remain  undiilurbed  by  groundle^  apprehenfions. 
The  future  interference  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  m  the  a&irs 
of  Ireland,  is  acknowledged  to  be  improbable ;  but  the  Irifli,  we 
are  told,  wifh  to  make  it  impoffible* 

J  Speech  intended  to  have  heenjpohen  on  the  Appellant  JurifdiHien. 
cfthe  Houfe  of  Lords  of  Ireland^  hy  Lord  Vif count  MountmorrtSm 
%vo.    li.    Evans* 

It  has  been  admitted,  even  by  men  who  are  friends  to  the 
privileges  of  Ireland,  that  jiiiHce  is  more  likely  to  be  impar- 
tially adminiftered,  by  a  final  reference  to  a  foreign  tribunal|^ 
than  to  the  Irifh  houfe  of  peers.  By  others,  however,  thi» 
principle  is  conteHed,  whether  from  moral  reafons,  or  the  iecret 
influence  of  national  prejudices,  we  ihall  not  determine.  0£ 
all  the  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  under  whkh  Ireland  hi* 
therto  kboured,  this  appears  to  have  been  among  the  leaft  op- 
preffive,  if  not  adbially  beneficial ;  and  is,  at  leaft,  &ch  a  one  as 
we  cannot  fuppofe  the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Peers  will  have  any  ob- 
jedtiqa  towards  removing.  In  this  fpeech,  lord  Mountmorrea 
^ndeavottrs  to  confirm  the  appellant  jurifdidtion  of  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Lords,  by  a  variety  of  precedents. 

POETRY- 

Ode  to  the  honourable  William  Pitt.     By  HUliam  Mafon,  Mk  A^ 
^0,     IS,    DodHey. 

This  Ode  is  written,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  title-page,  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Maibn,  author  of  Elfrida,  Caraftacus,  &c. 
From  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry  and  patriotifm  united,  we  fhould 
have  expected  fomething  better  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  thia 
performance,  which,  though  it  has  fome  (bare  of  merit,  is  not  of 
that  exalted  fpecies  which  affedts  the  heai't.  The  kAlamng 
.    ilanza  contains  the  beft  part  of  it. 

The  (hade  of  the  venerable  Chatham  appears  to,  and  thus  ad- 
drefTes  Mr.  Pitt  : 

**  Receive  this  myflic  gift,  my  fon  !"  he  cries, 
And,  for  fo  wills  the  fovereign  of  the  flcies, 

With  this  receive,  at  Albion's  anxious  hour, 
A  double  portion  of  my  patriot  zeal, 
A<iHve  tp  fpread  the  fire  it  dar'd  to  feel 

Thro*  raptur'd  fenates,  and  with  awful  po>^^er 
From  the  full  fountain  of  the  tongue 
To  roll  the  rapid  tide  along 

TiH  a  whole  nation  caught  the  flame. 
So  on  thy  fire  (hall  heav'n  beftow 
A  bleffing  Tully  fail'd  to  know,         •  * 
And  redolent. in  thee  diffufc  thy  father's  fame." 
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iOde  on  ihe  Taking  of  Minorca.  \to.  is,  6d,  Debrett. 
This  Ode,  like  moft  other  modern  od.es,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
complimentary  kind,  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  greatly  pleafc 
or  much  offend  the  reader.  Much  praife  is  beflowed,  and,  we 
believe,  very  defervedly,  on  governor  Murray.  The  fubfequcnjt 
paiiage  is  a  favourable  fpecimcn. 

'  While  martial  glory  fliall  the  foul  infpirc,  . 
Thy  deeds  heroic  fhall  mankind  admire  ;        ' 
And,  ne'er  to  fenfe  of  merit  loft. 
Thee,  her  chief  pride,  fliall  Britain  boaft: 
Let  others  build  a  guilty  fame 
'  On  flaughter'd  thoufands,  cities  raz*d ; 
By  hireling  bards  let  them  be  prais'd  : 
Thine  is  a  nobler,  jufter  claim  ; 

The  claim  of  him  who  bravely  fights, 
Sacred  to  fave  a  nation's  rights. 
Defeat  gives  thee  what  vi^l'ry  can't  beftow, 
And  of  his  laurels  robs  the  conq'ror's  brow.' 

T^e  Forlorn  Hope.  ^o.  is.  BIad,on. 
The  rcafon  affigned  for  this  ftrange  title  is  as  follows :  *  The 
reception  (fays  the  author  in  his  introduction)  which  thefe  trifles 
jnay  meet  with  now  conftitutes  my  forlorn  bote  :  ftiould  that  fail, 
I  fhalU  without  farther  ceremony,  difpofe  ot  all  my  earthly  pof- 
feffions  at  the  next  paper-mill,  purchafe  an  halter  with  the  pro- 
duce, dance  into  the  other  world;  and  fing  no  more.' 

This  gentleman  aiTumes  the  chara6ter  of  a  half-ftarved  Grub- 
'     ftreet  writer  ;  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  he  may  be  really  a 
jnember  of  that  honourable  fraternity. 

Cinna  vult  videri  pauper,  &  eft  pauper. 
Jf  he  be  as  poor  as  his  compofition,  the  fale  of  this  pamphlet  wiU 
certainly  never  make  him  othei-wife,  as  it  is  the  moft  defpi- 
cable  piece  we  ever  perufcd,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  vulgar 
^nd  filthy  to  admit  of  any  quotation. 

L)/ric  Odes^  to  the  Royal  Academicians^  By  Peter  Pindar,  ^to* 
6d.  Egerton. 
This  very  humorous  author,  like  Drawcanfir,  vanquifhcs 
both  friends  and  foes,  and  levels  all  in  one  common  i*uin.  The 
]R.oyal  Academicians,  and  their  pi6tures,  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
year,  are  the  fubjeAs  of  his  fatire  ;  and  while  we  laugh  at  the 
humour  with  which  his  fevereft  wounds  arc  inflicted,  we  are  not 
difguiied  with  his  partiality,  or  by  trite  and  vulgar  criti- 
clfm.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
Academy  will  forget  their  pain,  while  they  fmile  at  the  poet's 
wit  ;  but  they  have  no  great  reafon  to  murmur,  fince  each 
ihares  the  criticifra,  and  Reynolds  experiences  little  more  favour 
than  Hone*  We  fliould  not  be  much  furprifed  to  find  the  au- 
thor .and  his  opponents  '  in  converfe  fweet,'  like  the  litigants  of 
fhe  bar,  who  forget  their  temporary  fcverity^  and  remember  only 
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their  fonner  friendftiip.  It  is  time,  however,  to  let  our  reader* 
participate  of  the  entertainment.  The  treatment  of  fir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  at  once  (hews  his  attention  and  impartiality. 

*  O  mufe !  fir  Jofliua's  matter  hand 
Shall  firfl  our  lyric  laud  command — 

Lo  !  Tarleton  dragging  on  his  boot  fo  tight ! 
His  horfes  feel  a  godlike  rage, 
And  long  with  Yankies  to  engage — 
I  think  I  hear  them  fnorting  for  the  fight ! 
Behold  with  fire  each  eye-ball  gloAJng  5 
I  wifh  indeed  their  manes  fo  flowing 
Were  more  like  hair— the  brutes  had  been  as  good. 
If  flaming  with  fuch  claflic  force. 
They  had  refembled  lefs  that  horfe 
Call'd  Trojan— and  by  Greeks  composed  of  wood.' 
We  fee  the  fpirits  in  Mr,  Weft's  pi6ture  by  means  of  the  fo^* 
lowing  lines. 

*  Thy  fpirits  too  can't  boaft  the  graces- 
Two  Indian  angels  by  their  faces — 

But  fpeak- where  are  their  wings  to  mount  the  wind  ? 

One  wou'd  fuppofe  M 'Bride  had  met  'em—  ;. 

If  thou  haft  fpare  ones,  quickly  get  'em, 
Or  elfe  the  lads  will  both  be  left  behind.' 
This  is  enough  for  a  fpecime^  ;  and  it  will,  we  hope,  induce 
our  readers  to  perufe  the  whole. 

MEDICAL. 

J  Triatife  on  the  Infantile  Remittent  Fever.  By  William  Butter^ 
M,  D.  t3c.  9'vo.  zs.  Robfon. 
We  always  refpe^t  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  are  parti- 
cularly happy  when  we  find  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the. wants 
and  afllidions  of  man,  in  his  moft  weak  and  helplefs  {late.  Dr, 
Butter  feems  to  have  attended  to  the  complaints  of  children  j 
his  defcription  of  the  difeafe  is  tolerably  exa(ft,  and  his  mode 
of  treatment^  in  general,  judicious.  We  do  not  mean  to  (heltcr 
ourfelves  under  the  fliadow  of  thefe  exceptions,  and,  by  the 
help  of  fuch  qualifying  particles,  to  fuit  our  charadtcr  to  every 
one  3  opinion  :  we  will  tell  Dr.  Butter  in  what  refpe£i:  we 
think  his  work  exceptionable.  The  difeafe  is  what  has  has  been 
called  the  worm-fever,  the  acute-fever  of  infants,  and  fometimes; 
from  its  languid  appearance,  the  flow-fever.  He  thinks,  and 
he  thinks  with  juftice,  that  worms  have  little  influence  on  it : 
that  their  appearance  is  accidental,  and  rather  the  effed  than 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  but .  that  the  whole  is  to  be  afcribed 
to  a  load  of  matter  in  the  alimentary  canal.  X^^owg^  ^r.  But- 
ter has,  however,  confidered  this  difeafe  as  occurring  to  children 
at  almoft  any  age  under  puberty,  bis  defcription s  fuit  only  the 
very  earljr  flate ;  and  his  directions  for  the  management,  a  much 
later  penod.    He  talks,  for  inftance,  of  the  pi^lfe  rifing  to  i6q^ 
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and  the  directions  for  the  management  are  to  procure  oiie  or  two 
motions  every  day.  Every  judicious  practitioner  will  fee  that 
this  advice  ^s  inconiiflent  with  the  obfervarion  ;  for  a  child  only 
can  have  this  very  quick  pulfe,  and  a  child  (hould  have  a  much 
more  copious  difcharge. 

This  diforder  he  thinks  yery  fimilar  to  the  pueiperal  fever^ 
for  there  is  a  load  in  the  intefHnes,  and  great  irritabihty  in  both. 
So  honeft  Fluellin  thought  Macedon  very  like  Monmouth— for 
*  the  iituations,  look  you,  are  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  there  is  alio,  moreover,  a  river  in  Monmouth.'  If 
Dr.  Butter  looks  into  the  hiftory  of  difeafes,  he  will  find  that 
thefe  two  fymptoms  are  the  coni^quence  of  debility  on  almod: 
every  oecaiion.  It  is  more  reprehenfible  to  recommend,  in  this 
complaint,  a  very  uncertain  and  often  an  injurious  remedy,  the 
extract  of  hemltxk.  We  fear  too  the  mifchief  lies  deeper  :  he 
wiflies  for  a  remedy  to  take  off  *  febrile  irritation,'  and  thinks 
that  fuch  a  one  will  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This 
feems  calculated  only  to  introduce  the  fame  medicine  to  more 
general  pradtice.  We  have  often  tried  it,  from  Dr.  Butter's  for- 
mer recommendation,  but  have  never  feen  the  fmallefl  benefit 
refult  from  its  ufe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  frequently  produced 
trottblefome  and  fometimes  hurtful  confequences. 

Netx)  Thoughts  on  Medical  Ele^ricity  ;  or^  an  Attempt  to  difcover 

the  real  Ufes  of  EleSlricity  in  Medicine*    In  Tvjo  Letters  to  a 

Friend.     Svo.     is,     Cumberlege. 

The  author's  profeffed  views,  and  we  have  little  reafon  to 
doubt  them,  are  to  benefit  mankind,  by  calling  their  attention  to 
a  powerful  and  eafy  remedy.  He  difclaims  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage, or  the  elegance  of  ftyle,  and  wifhes  only  to  be  ufefiiU 
Medical  eledricity  is  a  fubje6t  of  doubt  and  obfcurity ;  even 
the  fa£b  are  efbblifhed  with  little  precifion,  and  the  theory  is 
ilill  more  dark  and  unintelligible.  We  cannot  compliment  this 
author,  by  faying,  that  he  has  added  to  our  knowlege  of  the 
fubje£t ;  but,  as  he  is  actuated  by  the  moft  benevolent  intentions, 
it  is  juft  and  candid,  in  fo  intricate  a  fubjedt,  to  fufier  him  to 
give  his  own  fa6ts,  with  his  own  explanations. 

The  cafe  which  interefted  his  feelings,  and  excited  his  afli- 
duity,  was  a  numbnefs,  in  confequence  of  binding  a  fradture,  ia 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  too  tight.  The  arm  was  motion* 
lefs,  and  the  ufual  equilibrium  of  the  mufcles  was  entirely  de« 
ranged.  He  owns  however  that,  fubfequent  to  the  tight  liga- 
ture, there  were  two  fwellings,  near  the  elbow ;  one  of  which, 
from  his  own  account,  muft  have  prefled  the  nerve,  as  it  pafles 
down  by  the  elbow.  The  fwellings,  indeed,  are  not  afterwards 
mentioned,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark,  whether  the  diforder 
was  removed  by  the  effects  of  the  remedy  on  the  nerves,  or  by 
its  ufual  operation  in  dtfcuffing  fuch  tumors.  Fortunately  for 
the  unhappy  vi6Hm  of  this  diftreffing  complaint,  her  relief  does 
no^  depend  on  the  refult  of  our  invefHgations :  (be  fought  help 
from  elefhicity ,  and  obtained  it.  The  operation  was,  notwithftand- 
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ing,  flow  and  often  intenupted  5  and,  in  fa6t,  it  is  cafy  to  fee  tliat 
the  efforts  of  the  cohftitution,  affifted  by  the  weather,  had  a 
great  Ihare  in  her  recovery. 

i  This  cafe  occafioned  another  letter,  in  which  the  author  endea- 
Tours  to  account  for  the  operation  of  his  remedy,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  tife  to  other  diforders.  In  his  progrefs,  however,  he 
feenas  much  attached  to  a  theory,  which  we  think  untenable, 
Tiz.  that  elc6tricity  relaxes  the  tenfc  fibres,  and,  in  that  way, 
produces  all  its  beneficial  effects.  His  reafoning  on  this  fubje^ 
IS,  in  many  rerpe6ts,  on  a  very  precarious  footing ;  and  we  can 
fcarcely  find  any  trace  of  an  attentive  obfervation  of  fads,  which, 
in  fuch  uncertain  paths,  ought  always  to  guide  the  careful  prac- 
dtioner.  The  bulk  and  importance  of  this  work  would  not  apo- 
logize for  t'he  long  detail  into  which  a  confideration  of  this 
queftion  wouW  lead  us.  It  would  be  equally  improper  to  dif- 
cufs  the  different  methods  by  which  eleftricity  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  which  often  produces  at  leaH  an  apparent  difference 
in  its  effeds.  The  world  is  obliged  to  this  author  for  his  wifh 
to  be  ufeful,  and  has  only  to  regret  his  want  of  power  to  at- 
tain it* 

Ji  Brief  Hifiory  of  ihi  late  Expe^tion  againft  Fort  San  Juofty 

fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Difeafes  of  the  Troops :  together  ivit/j 

fome  Ohfervations  on   Climate.^   InfeHion^  and  Contagion  ;  and 

federal  of  the  Endemial  Complaints  of  the  Weji" Indies.     4/^. 

aj.  6^<,     Murray. . 

This  hifiory,  written  by  Dr.  Dancer,  who  was  phyfician  to 
the  troops  on  the  expedition  againft  Fort  St.  Juan,  relates  to  the 
difeafes  which  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  that  fervice,  aad 
gives  only  fuch  a  detail  of  the  expedition  as  was  neceflarily  con- 
neded  with  the  author's  principal  defign.  The  chief  difeafes 
which  occurred,  and  which,  indeed,  are  endemial.  in  all  the 
Weft-Indies,  were  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  with  the 
d3}fentery,  or  bloody-flux ;  concerning  the  treatment  of  all 
which,  the  author  makes  fome  judicious  obfcrvations,  correfpond- 
ing  with  thofe  of  former  writers. 

Ah  Account  of  the  Kpidemic  Catarrhal  Fever^  commonly  called  thi 
Influenza^  as  it  appeared  at  Bath^  in  the  Month  of  May  and 
Jmcyi^^z.  By  fT.  Falconer,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Svo.  is.    Dilly. 

The  hiftory  of  this  difordcr  is  now  fo  generally  known,  that 
to  give  any  farther  account  of  it,  might  juftly  be  deemed  fuper- 
iluous.  It  is,  therefore,  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Dr.  Falconer 
relates,  with  great  attention  and  perfpieuity,  the  fymptoms  and 
method  of  treatment,  as  they  occurred  to  his  ob^cwftUon  at 
Sath. 
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jf  Ifew  Hiflory  of  the  Holy  Bible*  By  a  Lady^  ^tfo*  3J.  Boards* 
Rivington. 
It  1$  a  difficult  undertaking  to  modernize  the  language  of  tii» 
Bible,  without  defhoying  that  venerable  fimplicity,  which  it 
one  of  its  diilinguilhing  charaderiftics.  In  this  performance  (which 
contains  the  book  of  Genefis  only)  the  narrative  is  fometimes  a 
little  too  florid;  but  in  general  it  is  clear*  intereAing^  and  in- 
fhru^tive. 

7he  general  OhjeMs  of  Clerical  Attention  confdered^  'Ojith  particular 
.  Reference  to  the prefent  Times :  In  a  Difcourft  on  1  Tim.  iv.   15. 

Breached  at  Leicefter^  May  6^  1 7  81,  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  re* 

verend  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicefter,    By  Rohert  Boucher  NickoUs^ 

LL.B.     SvD.     I/.     Nichols. 

On  thefe  topics  (the  objects  of  clcricaf^tttention)  the  reader 
may  naturally  exped  a  feries  of  plain  and  pradical  obfervations. 
But  the  learned  author  has  contrived  to  give  the  fubjed  an  air 
of  myfiicifm. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Andrew'* Sy.Holhorn^  on  Sunday  ^  Aprih^% 
and  at  the  Parijb  Church  of  Clapham^  on  Sunday ^  May  26,  1784^ 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Humane  Society*  By  Robert  Anthony  BronC 
ley,     Svo,    IS,     Rivington, 

The  ingenioiw  author  take^  for  his  text  the  words,  which  our 
^viour  ufed,  when  he  was  going  to  reftore  to  life  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  :  *  bhe  is  not  dead,  but  fleepeth.*  Luke  viii.  52. 
There  is  an  obvious  difficulty  attending  this  expreSon,  *  (he 
fleeps  ;'  we  Ihall  therefore  fubjoin  our  author's  comment  upoa 
it,  and  leav£  it  to  the  conlideration  of  the  learned  readers. 

*  From  an  authority  like  his,  doubtlefs  this  muft  have  {pokea 
infinite  comfort,  if  they  could  fo  difpoflefs  themfelves  of  what 
all  theii:  fenfes  told  them,  that  ihe  had  Expired,  as  to  receive 
bis  aflurance  that  Jhe  jlept^  in  its  firf):  and  (imple  idea.  But  we 
find  they  could  not.  And  in  fuch  a  literal  meaning  of  the  ex* 
preflion,  \S\^\  Jhe  Jlepiy  it  was  impoffible  that  he  could  prefs  the- 
aflertion. 

*  Was  it  then  in  order  to  gratify  a  modefty  of  chara6ter,  and 
BOt  to  appear  to  vaunt  himfeir  in  the  f  illeft  difplay  of  his  om- 
nipotence, that  he  fo  fpake  ?  Doubtlefs  his  modefty  was  great  on 
all  occalions,  and  linguL.rly  fo  in  this ;  efpecially  when  he  fuf- 
fered  none  but  three  of  his  difciples,  with  the  father  and  mo- 
tlier,  to  be.  eye-witneffes  of  the  reftoration  of  the  child.  But 
in  no  circumftance  was  this  perfonal  delicacy  ever  fufFered  to 
operate  fo  as  to  reduce  the  degree  of  fplendor  which  was  due  to 
his  miffion,  from  the  real  nature  of  the  cafe  ;  which  miHl  K.^-s 
liappened  here,  il  by  any  cxpreflion  he  bad  given  n  f'  ':  •  rc^ 
any  idea,  which  encouraged  them  to  believe,  th:^f  u  e  :  1  :.  nad 
lUMiergoojC  lefs  tbaaa  total  ceflktion  of  tl\e  viLr.l  iu.,ct o..s. 
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*  But  he  faid,  Jhe  was  not  dead.  We  arc  therefore  fpared  In 
the  farther  trouble  of  leokmg  for  4iis  fneaning^  x\\2XjheJlcpt^  in 
that  figurative  fenfe  of  the  word  Jleep^  wherein  he  himfelf  fpeak- 
jlig  of  Lazarus,  hirf  apoftle  Paul  fpeiiking  of  the  refurre6ti6n, 
and  others  in  various  parts  of  fcripture,  have  ufed  it  as  fyno- 
uymous  with  d^ath\  for  this  Would  enciimber  the  pafTage  before 
BS  with  no  lefs  than  a  tiire<^  contradidion  in  terms. 

•We  mu  ft  therefore  neceffarily  underftand  his  expreflion,  that 
Jhejtepti  in  fuch  a  figurative  fenfe,  as  while  it  does  not  contradidl 
his  alfertion  that^f  '^as  n'of  dcad^  is  equally  cdmj)atible  with  the 
declarations  of  all  who  were  prefenr,  that  jhe  was  deadj  in  all 
the  connnon  appearances  of  death.  If  his  authority  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  gain{:iyed,  neither  are  thofe  common  appear- 
ances pf  death  to  be  treated  with  difregard^  or  cohtounded  with 
any  fymptoms  of  mortality,  which  fall  fhort  of  dn  expiring 
breath.  There  feenfis  therefore  but  one  folution  of  the  matter, 
which  can  reconcile  thefe  contrariant  authorities  ;  and  you  have 
it  in  this  plain  idea ;  that  though  fhe  was  not  abfolutely  and 
finally  dead,  yet  fhe  was  apparently  fo,  by  that  ceffation  of  the 
powers  and  funi^tions  of  life,  which  gives  the  conftant  notice 
that  death  hath  taken  its  hold. 

*  The  fimilitude  he  hath  ufed  19  mod  gerfe^lly  natural  to  cx-^ 
prefs  this  do<ftrine  ;  and,  as  expreflive  of  it,  will  meet  the  ear 
of  the  rooft  accurate  phifiologift  with  the  chafteft  effed.  In 
ilcep,  the  fpirit  of  man  is  quiefcent ;  the  power  that  moves  us, 
as  intelligent  a6ltve.  beings,  ceafes  from  its  ufual  exertions  :  yet 
i^  abides  within  us,  till  the  removal  of  the  oppreilion,  by  which 
it  n  locked  up,  fuffers  it  to  a6t- again.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  but 
in  a  ftronger  degree,  on  the  immediate  invafion  of  death,  the 
fpirit  of  life  becomes  dornlant ;  it  feels  a  ftop  to  its  power  of 
action  ;  it  is  put  out  as  a  burning  taper  :  but  a  fpark  ftill  remains 
ibmewherc  latent,  and  for  fome  time  capable  of  catching  the 
re-kindling  heat,  that  meets  it  not  too  late.  Circum (lances  will 
make  this  more  or  lef*  difficult  in  the  natural  and  figurative  ta- 
per alike.  Let  the  fuppreffion  come  when  either  has  been  lin-: 
gering  in  the  focket,  and  is  nearly  burnt  out  of  itfelf,  and  the 
leftoration  cannot  be  expedted,  if  it  were. worth  the  trial ;  but 
where  the  flame  is  fuddenly  put  out  in  its  full  ftrength,  it  will 
meet  more  readily  the  heat  that  reaches  it.  In  almoft  every  in- 
stance we  know  that  warmth  remains  a  confiderable  time  after 
the  fuppreffion  of  life :  it  fecms  then  but  natural  to  conclude, 
that  this  remnant  warmth  is  given  by  the  remnant  fpirit  of  life ; 
and  tjien  why  may.  not  this  fpirit  of  life  be  recovered  by  re- 
medies, that,  reach  efiedtually  the  organs,  through  which  it  is 
to  aft?  • 

*  This  interpretation  is  not  forced  upon  our* Saviour's  words, 
becaufe  it  is  convenient  for  this  occafion  ;  the  more  it  is  confi- 
dered,  the  more  eafy  and  pertinent  it  will  feem.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears extremely  difficult,  in  'a  view  of  the  whole  cafe,  to  fit- 
^r  o^ber  meaning  on  his  words,  than. is  confiftent  with- the  gra- 
vity. 
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vity  of  his  character.     And  if  this  be  thought  obje^ionable,  as 
it  may  feern  to  Icffen,  if  not  annihilate,  his  own  miracle,  in  the 
e^cs  of  tbofe  whom  it  was  meant  to  convince,  and  convert  tp 
him,  the  anfwer  is  eafy  ;  that  left  than  a  miracle  it  could  not 
be,  when  by  his  word  alone  the  principle  of  life  was  recalled  - 
if  others,  pretending  only  to  common  fcience,  have  recalled  it 
after  him,  it  is  by  the  perfevering  labor  of  external  remedies/  * 
From  thcfe  remarks  the  author  naturally  proceeds  to  coniidet 
•  the  very  laudable,  and,  in  many  inftances,  the  fuccefsful  ended- 
.  vours  of  the  Humane  Societ}'',  to  reftore  animation  to  the  hd- 
man  body,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  wherein,  by  difeafe  or  acci- 
dent, it  has  been  apparently  deprived  of  the  vital  principle. 

This  fociety  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1774;  fincc  which 
time  feven  hundred  and  twelve  accidents  have  come  under  thp 
notice  of  this  charity  ;  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  perfons 
have  been  happily  refcued  from  an  untimely  fate,  and  reilored  to 
their  families  and  the  public.    . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IFay  sand  Means:  or,aSal€oftbe  L***sS*^**''**iandr****'^% 
iy  R***JP***^****„.     4^     3j.    Kcarfly. 

This  is  one  of,  thofe  literary  hiigsj  or  infedVs,  naturally  (pring- 
ing.from  the  rottennef^  of  a  corrupt  age,  in  which  abufe  aird 
fcurrility  ufurp  the  place  of  manly  wit,  and.  poignant  fatir<;. 
Though  there  is  little  humour,  or  good  writing,  in  the  whob 
piece  of  ninety-fix  pages,  it  may,  probably,  from  its  malevolent 
tendency,  attract  many  readers,  and  perhaps  even  fome  admirers, 
am'ongft  the  herd  of  idlers  that  refide  in  this  metropolis ;  wher^ 
they  will  fee  it  puffed  off  by  the  author  or  authors  in  almo^ 
every  news-paper,  and  held  up  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  to  the  gaping 
multitude,  who  are  always  fond  of  feeing  their  fuperiors  vilified. 

.The  peers  of  the  realm  arc  here  put  up  to  public  fale,  and  their 
charafters,    or  caricatures,  expofed  in  glaring  colours  by  the 

\au6lionecr,  who  is  fuppofed,  for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  to 
be  lord  North,  A  few  characters  extraded  from  it,  may  be  fuf- 
iicient  to  convince  our  readers  that  it  well  deferves  the  cenfure 
iiirbiich  we  have  pafTed  upon  it. 

«  The  Earl  of 

*i  A  man  of  gallantry^  2^ quondam  minifler  of  integrity ;  and,  to 
fum  up  his  perfections,  a  lot  of  incomparable  virtu.  Old,  yet 
not  decrepid ;  a  debauchee,  yet  warm  as  beauty  could  wiih  to 
&|icy  him  ;  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  yet  carelefs,  and  txr 
ulting  as  the  deity  who  guards  him  from  the  ikirmiflies  of  un- 
equal love,  and  fecures  him  from  the  deftined  hazards  of  impeach* 
ment.  Ai  the  n— y  board,  or  at  a  catch-club,  abfolute  and  un- 
rivalled. In  his  fenatorial,  or  his  domeftic  capacity,  inimitably 
wonderful  $  in  this  houfc,  great;  in  mother ——*s  greater  :  \t 
addrcfs,  incomparable;  inundrefa,  ravifhing!  A  hundred  thou- 
laod  ffuititeas !  The  Town  of  H— •  £  8co. 

•  •  The 
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«  The  Earl  of  ^  - 

^  A  prelate  rather  amiable  than  exalted,  rather  idolized  thatt 
.learned.  Vet  in  the  fchools  of  literature  few  have  excelled  him, 
in  the  united  grandeur  of  perfonal  and  hereditary  honours,  >no 
one  equals  him.  Sage  morality,  myfterious  fcience,  and  po- 
lifned  erudition  have  joined  in  forming  for  his  brow  a  triple  wreath 
of  genuine  excellence.  Wit  and  vivacity  mark  him  for  their 
own,  and  focial  philanthropy  enriches  him  with  every  teftkinmy 
of  partial  kindnefs.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  for  this  inefBmablc 
purchafc.  The  Primate  of  I— d.  £  30,000. 
«  The  A. of--.-. 

•  Jnfoleht,  infincere,  obnoxious  to  every  impulfe  of  paffion, 
guided  by  felf-opinion,  the  p — late  before  you  has  a  p — 's  edu- 
cation only  to  recommend  hrni  to  your  mercies.  Whether  the 
approved  prdpfi6ty  df  his  r  I  p-pil's  notions  will  obtain  him  a 
refpite  or  a  reprieve,  or  the  impropriety  of  them  condemn  him  to 
a  vote  of  cenfure,  is  undecided.  I'll  not  ovtr-value  him  as  a 
commodity,  but  refign  him  to  your  unbiaffed  determinations. 

The  Rev.  Dr- ----- ^f  50. 

i^- of . 

*  Depravity  and  itieannefs^  long  labouring  to  find  a  heart  de- 
formed enough  to  givfe  them  an  united  reception,  affixed  the  feal 
■of  bafenefs  on  this  unv^orthy  p- late.  Devoid  of  honour  and 
abilities,  a  ftranger  even  to  chanty,  ah  emblem  of  the  groflefl; 
enormities,  he  ftalks  throughout  the  confines  of  his  jurifdi£tion 
with  the  ignominy  of  jdudied  vice.  Whether  in  th&  pulpit,  or 
"on  a  fox-chace,  he  difcovers  an  equal  (hare  of  odious  fuperiority, 
tjuelled  only  Inr  th^  derifion  of  his  auditbrs,  or  the  brutality  of 
•his  lefs  incorlliftent  aflbciates.  The  fufFerings  of  poverty,  like 
the  palpitations  of  a  dying  pheafant,  of  a  wounded  Harfe,  hi  views 
with  a  grin  of  complacency.  Away  with  him  !— Ye  wilt  not 
purcViafe  fuch  an  inglorious  Ufurper  of  our  ep — c— 1  and  conlfe- 
Crated  privileges.  jQo  6  o* 

Th«fe  characters  are  written*  in  a  defultory  ftyk,  witfaotit  much 
attention  to  propriety.  It  would  pwsle  the  beft  modern  critic 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  iuch  exprelfions  as — *  rather 
idolized  than  learried— a  triple  wreath  of  genuine  excellence— 
^Hied  but  in  private — the  *  rion-ehtity  of  mifchievous  incli- 
2>ati0n,  which  ferves  for  the  prelude  of  fpiritual  deliv^rance-^ah 
♦ehiblcm  of  the  grofiTeft  enormities' — ^with  many  others,  equally 
obfcure,'  afife^fed,  and  unintelligible. 

The  Badge  of  Folly.     4/^7.     is.  6d.     Debrett. 

The  hopes  of  profit  from  this  performance  feem  to  have  beea 

ibunded  on  the  fuppofition  that  any  kind  oiperfanal  abufe,  be  it 

^ver  fo  dull  or  uhmeajtiipg,  is  fure  of  meeting  with  approbation* 

A  new -attempt  is  therefore  made  by  its  author  to  extract,  by 

"■;■     .,     •  ■     ■       ^ — ^^ *■■    .     y 

*  See  p.  54,  '  -^  -. 
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ftnunli^  and  perv^rfion,  a  little  wit  from  the  mottos  of  bur  no- 
bility i  which,  a«  they  defcend  with  the  title  and  cilatc  from 
their  anccftors,  are  not  always  fuited  or  applicable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prefent  owner :  this  circumflance  affords,  uit. 
doubtedlyj  feme  room  for  wit  and  humour,  to  which  thc«  writer 
of  this  work  has  little  pretenfion,  as  our  readers  will  fee  by  the 
ftllowing  extraifts.  '  ' 

*  Earl  of  P—br~c. 

*  One  I  willferve* 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear 'of  your  penitency — The,  only  one  livinr 
worthy  your  affeftions,  my  lord,  and  whom  you  fhould  look  \xb 
to  through  life,  with  the  warmeft  exftacy  of  foul— is  your  much 
injured  and  eftiniable  wife.* 

How  is  the  original  fenfe  of  the  motto  diftorted  here,  to  brlnir 
out  a  puny  wicticifm !  ^  ^ 

«  Earl  of  Stamford. 

*  By  my  authority, 

*  Keep  civil  tongues  in  your  heads,  ray  good  readers,  for  you 
fee  his  lordfhip  is  a  peace  officer. 

*  Lord  G— V— r, 

*  Firtue^  not  coats  of  arms^  is  the  marh  of  nohiUty.' 

*  And  why  don|t  you  wear  it,  ray  lord  ?— an^  recommend  k 
to  a  few  of  your  friends,  who  are  very  much  in  need  of  it.  The 
garb  is  too  plain,  I  fear,  and  would  fuit  one  of  your  lordfliip*a 
peasants  much  better.  ^ 

*  Earl  of  Northington. 

*  Virtue  alone. 
«  Where  will  you  find  her,  my*  lord  ?  Pope,  I  believe,  has 
given  the  beft  diredtions  that  could  be  given  :  "  Virtue  alone  is 
happiheis  below." 

*  Lord  Stourton. 

*  Loyal  Jhall  I  h(  during  my  life. 
«  So  (hall  I  be  to  one  mafter— but  I  have  my  nrice,  M  well  at 
your  lordihipj  for  any  thing  elfe.  * 

*  Lord  M— I-n. 

*  Tield  not  to  misfortune* 

*  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  that  poor  woman  yonder  with  two  (hi- 
rering  children  in  her  arms,  is  juft  tumbling !  will  your  tordfliip  . 
reach  a  hand  to  fupport  her  ? No  ! 

*  Earl  of  Exeter. 

*  One  hearty  one  vjay. 

«  Let  it  incline  to  charity,  and  good  will  to  manldnd  ;  Idon*t 
know  any  thing  that  will  do  you  more  honour,' 

It 
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.^9  M  a  If  T  tt  ti  It    C  A  T  A  L  O  6  V  S. 

It  is'  obfenr^lei  that  the  atithdr  of  this  trifling  colleffion 
has  not  given  us  the  original  mottos,  which  are  generally  Lathi 
.pr  French^  but  only  a  bald,  and  frequently  a  falfe  trax^ttiouy 
.  as  in  the  third  of  the  above  quoted, 

*  Virtue,  not  coats  o/armsj  is  the  mark  of  nobility,* 
which,  we  fuppofe,  is  meant  for  a  tranflation  of 

*  Nobilitas  fola  eft  atque  unica  virtus.* 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  origin?!  about  a  coat  of  arms* 
For  tie  earl  of  Warwick's :  ...  \ 

•  Vix  ea  noftra  voco.' 
he  fubftitutes, 

*  I  can  fcarce  call  thefe  things  our  own.* 

The  omiflion  of  the  original  mottos  is  the  more  extraordi-* 
'iiary,  as  they  would  have  ferved  to  fwell  the  perfprmance  to  a 
fize5a,ble  volume,  .   . 

jf  Radical  Focahulary  of  the  French  Language,     Printed  for  the 
AiUhor^  John  Murdoch^  and  fold  ly  him  and  the  Bookf tilers.  %vo. 
"     ^s.bd. 

This  fmall  volume  contains  all  the  common  radical  words  in 
the  French  language,  except  fuch  as  are  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
fame,  in  EngUih.  The  author  propofes,  that  the  fcholar  fhould 
learn  a  portion  of  this  Vocabulary  every  day;  and  by  this 'ex- 
pedient, he  thinks,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  and  proceed  to  conftrue  fentences  with  muck 
greater  facility,  than  he  otherwife  could  do.  This  work  may 
likewife  be  ferviceable  to  proficients  in  French,  as  a  commodi- 
ous afliftant  to  the  memory. 

Chef  lyOewures  Dramatiques :  ouj  Recueil  des  Meilleures  Pieces  de 
Cornsilky  ^c*     ^Fols.iimo,    i2s,     Elmfly. 

This  colle£lion  contains  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Cinna,  La  Mort  de 
Pompec,  by  Corneille  ;:  Britannicus,  Iphigenie,  — Phedre,  A- 
thalia,  by  Racine ;  Atree  &  Thyefte,  Rhadamifthe  and  Zeno- 
bie,  by  Crebillon  ;  Alzirc,  oh  les  Americains ;  le  Fanatiljne^ 
ou  Mahomet  le  Prophcte,  Merope,  by  Voltaire  ; — Le  Mifan- 
thrope,  L'Avare,  Le  TartufFe,  Les  Precieufes  Ridicules,  by 
Moliere ;  Le  Philofophe  Marie,  ou  le  Mari  honlpux  de  Tetre, 
by  Deftouches.  •     ,  * 

As  the  merit  .of  thefe  pieces  is  univerfally  acknpwledged^  this 
-collection,  wKich  is  neatly  printed,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to 
.  |he  lovers  of.  French  literature. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 


For  the  Month  of  Augufl^,  1782. 


Obfervations  upon  the  Poems  tf  nomas  Rowley  :  in  nubicb  th 
Authenticity  oftbofe  Poems  is  afcertained*  By  Jacob  Bryant ^  E/q^ 
^^vo*     8i.  in  Boards*     Faytke  and  Son. 

THE  world  bad  almoft  ceafed  to  wonder  at  the  ftrength 
of  the  imagination,  which  had  analyfed  the  ancient 
mythology ;  when  it  found  that,  however  refpedable  this  au- 
thor may  have  appeared  in  ^his  Oriental  robes,  and  however 
majeftic  in  his  turban,  yet  on  equal  terms,  he  was,  at 
leaft,  vulnerable  in  the  heel.  In  this  con  tell  he  fteps  forth 
with  that  confidence  which  a  full  conviction  can  only  infpire  ; 
and,  in  exprefs  terms,  a/certains  the  authenticity  of  poems^ 
which  the  more  modeft  Dean  had  only  confidered.  In  the  in* 
fancy  of  this  difpute  we  advanced  with  timid  refped ;  but» 
as  we  fought  truth,  and  wiihed  to  find  it  even  in  the  rubbiih 
of  literature,  we  carefully  fearched  through  the  extenfive  de- 
tails of  our  author ;  we  examined  with  a  fcrupulous  anxiety 
his  ingenious  remarks ;  and,  though  we  fometimes  ventured  to 
doubt,  we  fcarcely  dared  to  oppofe.  A  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fubjedl  increafed  our  confidence ;  doubt 
grew  into  oppofition,  and  the  arguments  which  it  fuggefted 
confirmed  our  herefy.  We  cannot,  however,  condud  our  readers 
through  the  fame  fteps,  for  the  controverfy  has  already  ex- 
tended beyond  its  expe^ed  length,  and  has  claimed  a  great 
^are  of  our  attention.  We  muS  therefore  be  more  fummary 
V9it  UV,  Jugnft^  i^%z.  G  in 
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$2     Sty^nt*s  Ohfer'oations  ontht  Ponns  offhomas  Rcnuley, 

in  our  prefent  views,  and,  as  ^uch  has  been  already  faid, 
there  will  be  little  reafon  for  extending  our  account  beyond  its 
juft  limits. 

.  Mr.  Bryant's  work  is  neceffarily  divided  into  the  internftl- 
and  external  evidence.  As  we  have  already  difcufled  the 
Dean's  work  under  each  head,  we  fhall  now  follow  the  fame 
plan,  and  firft  confider  the  external  evidence ;  though,  in 
reality,  it  is  the  laft  part  of  Mr.  Bryant's  book.  In  this  Re- 
view, however,  we  cannot  again  go  over  the  feveral  fa£ls  . 
which  have  been  adduced  ;  we  muft  only  give  a  few  remarks 
on  thofe  circumftances,  which  our  author  has  added  to  the 
Dean's  account,  and  the  very  few,  in  which  he  has  differed 
from  him. 

We  have  again  the  llory  of  the  cheft,  with  this  addition, 
that  it  was  in  the  year  1727  broke  open,  in  the  prefence  of 
»iv  atlorn€y,  in  ord^r  to  find  fome  title-deeds.  It  is  certain, 
that  peculiar  cir,cumlhwices  muH  have  fuggefted  this  fearch  ; 
and  when  that  view  was  anfwered,  the  other  parchments  wcre^ 
probably  neglefted.  Mr.  Bryant  however  infinuates  that,  then, 
the  title-deeds  were  removed,  and  the  poems  left ;  but  a  little 
;icquaintatico  with  parochial  antiqattiesi  wd^ld  have  informed 
him,  that  there  ^re  ittany  parchments'  in  the  repofitories  of 
churches  that  relate  to  peculiar  immunities,  t/lkich^  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  very  different  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  can  be  now  of  no  fervice.  We  could-  convihce  him  of 
this  point,  by  fome  original  writings  colle^d  from  an  ob  - 
feu  re  parifh  — The  old  ftory  is  continued,  but,  from  Shier- 
clifFe  to  Chatterton,  there  is  noi  thp  leaft  fofpicion  of  any 
poetry ;  and  \V^e  again  recur  to  our  former  pofiticMi,  that  nm 
poetry  is  kno^wn  to  have  come  from  the  cheft ^  hut  mihat  has  heem 
received  from  the  hands  of  Chatterton,.  Perrot,  the  former  (ex- 
fpn,  indeed j  obierved  that,  in  ^proper  hands  they  might  prove 
a  treafure ;'  but  this  riiay  ajs  *i5vell  be  faid  of  title-deeds  as  of 
poetry.  Either,  in  particular  circumftances,  and  in  proper 
hands,  may  be  of^  great  value,  Mr.  Barret's  conneftixHi  with^ 
Chatterton  is  al£6  more  particularly  related  ;  but,  froift 
this,  it  can  only  be  coUcfted  that  Chatterton,  who  had, 
then,  been  more  than  a  year  vvit)i  Mr.  Lambert,  had  already 
formed  his  plan  ;  and  that  Mr.  Barret's  generofity  did  not 
lead  him  to  beftow  the  reward,  which  Chatterton  was  too  mo- 
deft  to  foUicit.  Many  of  thofe  MSS.  arc  faid  to  be  preferved 
by  Mr.  Bwet ;  and  indeed  they' are  kept  with  the  moft  fcru- 
pulous  exadnefs^  with  the  moft  guarded  teriadty.  He  moft 
furely  be  aware  that  his  Hiftory  of  Briftol,  which  has  been  fd 
jpompgufly  «innoanccd,  will  gain  little  additional  credit  from 
^'  ^  ^  .  the 
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tte  autlionty  of  diefe  difpated  relics.  There  i»^  indeed,  ibme 
dtfereace  in  t^e  account^  which  Mr».  Newton  gtwt  to  Mr.  Bry- 
^ut,  from  that  which  fhe  her/eifYisA  nvrrtten  in  the  kiter  fotmtf** 
ly  qiMPCed ;  bot  the  inaccuracy  of  colloquial  langbage^  or  even 
the  mi&pprehen^on  of  Mr.  Bryant,  may  h2»ve  occafioned  the 
ndnitte  difllerences.  It  may  indeed  be  allowed,  that  he  made  a 
<iiftziidion  between  his  own  poems  and  thofe  of  Rowley  ;  if  he 
had  a  depgtiy  he  would  be  furely  willing  to  have  fomc  expe- 
rience of  its  ^SEbdis,  before  he  ventured  to  communicate,  the 
poems  to  th<^  public^  It  may  alA>  be  allowed,  that  Mrs  New- 
ton might  fee  him  copying  parchments,  but  we  cannot  agree 
that  fee  *  was  an  indifputable  witncfs  to  the  copies /row  thenr, 
though  not  to  the  copying.*  It  is  only  neceflajry  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  fac  fimile  j  if  he  be  not,  at  oncty  convinced  that 
Mrs.  Newton  was  neceflarily  unable  to  decide  on  thi?  occaiionV 
Mr.  Capel,  who jpreteiids  alfo  td  judge,  is  exjually  inadequate 
to  the  determination.  He  was  not  intifmHe  with  Chatterton  ; 
luit  he  aflerts  that  hb  knows  Chatterton  could  not  be  the 
author  of  thefe  poems.  In  fhort,  Ghatterton's  *friends  appear 
to  us  to  affiime  a  confequence,  which  cannot  be* allowed  them; 
and  Mr.  Bryaint  probably  thinks  that  what  would  call  fortk 
HIS  talents,  mttft  be  excellent.  We  have  already  obferved, 
Aat  modem  •  poetry  requires  no. very  great  exertions;  thd 
knowlege  difplaved,  in  the  poems,  becomes  only  wonderful; 
as  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  were  few  and  tranfitory; 
but  genius  overleaps  *■  vulgar  boujxds,'  and  intuitively  per- 
ceives, what  duller  fpirits  labour  for,  in  vain. ^ — Mr.  Smith  is 
more  explicit^  and  aflerts-,  that  Rowley  read  TUBATisas  to 
him,  and  ancient  pieces  of  writing,  which  caoK  frofii 
Redclift  church,  aiid  read  them,  Iqq,  from  the  parchment ,  om 
nvhicb  they  nuert  originallt  ^written.  Mr." Smith's  ^tmrd^ 
arc  fufpicious,  for  he  would  not  have  applied  them  to  poetry  ; 
and  the  reader  who  has  feen  the  fac  iimile,  and  heard  of  the 
illegible,  mutilated  ftate  of  the  Song  of  Ella,  will,  at.onfe, 
diftruft  this  ftory.  He  allows  too,  that  many  of  them  vf^era 
fealed>  and  confefes  '  that  Tie  had  no  tafte  fbr  fuch  things.* 
Hi5  certainly 'poiMW' grants,  and  other  papers,  from  the 
dkorch  j  thefe' he  bnght  have  read,  and  they  might  have  in- 
formed hiiR  of  «he  ac3cident  which  happened  to  Redclift  ctmrch> 
and:  other  partieulftrs  relating  to  it. 

The  other  arguments,  entitled  the- '  fri'date  emdence  of  thi 
franfcrihery  are  of  little  importance :  we  are  conftantly  referred 
to  certain,  indifpirtable  parchments  of  RoWtey  5  l)tit  they  have 
never  appeared  ;  and  we  mayjuftly  deny  their  authenticity, 
.when  the  poflfeffor  refufcs  to  try  them  by  their  prtper  teft. 
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It  is  no.argi^ment  to  fay>  that  Rowley  is  inferred  to  in  other 
MSS.  the  hand  that  could  imitate  old  poetry  could  mention 
it,  in  other  imitations.  Chatterton's  will,  in  April  1770, 
when  he  mediuted  his  own  deftrudion,  though  in  the  full 
tide  of  fuccefs,  with  '  all  his  bluihing  honours  thick  upon 
him,'  fully  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  caufe  which  deter^ 
mined  him  to  quit  the  imputation  of  impofture,  <  and  the 
world,  at  once  *. 

We  have  repeatedly  mentio&ed  the  writing  o£.the  fac  iimile^ 
and  we  need  not  make  any  remarks  on  the  arguments  of  Mr* 
Bryant.  The  moil  ingenious  reafons  will  yanifh  in  compa- 
rifon  of  a  modern  numeral  f .  The  other  parchments  carried 
to  Mr,  Barret,  we  have  not  feen,  for  we  are  not  entruftedwith 
fuch  precious  relics  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  tell  Mr.  Bryant  the  me* 
thods  of  making  very  pale  ink,  which  may  be  recovered  with 
galls,  and  how  to  give  an  uniform  obfcurity.  It  is  not  eajy  to 
fay  how  the  illegible  parts  of  the  MS,  could  be  tranfcribed,  for 
they  are  allowed  to  have  been  corredly  copied,  or,  at  leaH, 
with  inconiiderable  variations,  unlefs  the-  author  and  the  co- 
pyift  were  the  fame. 

Chatterton's  abilities  have  alfo  been  already  confidered ;  bat 
his  mifconceptions  will  require  a  little  attention.  Mr.  Bryant 
cbferves.  that  '  in  the  fong  to  ^Ua,  which  was  given  to 
Mr.  Barret  in  Chatterton's  hand-writing,  two  lines  are  found 
to  be  exprefled  in  the  following  manner  ; 

Orr  {tc2i  the.  hatchedd  ftede 
Jfrayninge  o'er  the  mede. 

But  when  the  original  parchment,  which  was  brought  the  next 
day,  had  been  cleaned  and  examined  more  accurately,  the 
true  reading  was  found  to  be,  not  ifrayningCy  hut yprauncynge  .* 
which  makes,  in  refped  to  fenfe,  a  material  difference. 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede  ,     ^^ 

Yprauncyng^  o'er  the  mede.' 

'  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  ftriking  difficulty,  but  it  is 
in  appearance  only.  Where  he  produced  originals,  it  may 
be  readily  fuppofed  that  he  firil  wrote  them  on  parchment  ; 
and,  if  he  meant  that  they  ihould  be  confidered  as  ancient^ 
he  would  write  them  with  pale  ink,  and  in  obfcure  letters. 
His  dlpy  was  probably  a  fubfequent  attempt ;  and  different 
words,  fometimes  more  obfolete,  at  other  times  more  expref- 
^vty  would  occurs  which  he  perhaps  thought  might  be  fafelf 

•  Article  on  Love  and  Madncfs,  Cr it.  Rev.  vol.  liii.  p.  4»4« 
f  Seej>.  2«  of  the  prefent  vol* 
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fubftitotcd  in  their  place.  We  well  know,  that  he  was  feldom 
fatisiied  with  his  own  attempts  ;  even  in  his  copies  there  were 
many  erafures,  both  of  tJ^e  old  words,  and  of  the  explana- 
tions ;  and,  when  this  circumflance  was  obferved  by  one  of 
his  friends,  he'  did  not  apologize  for  it  by  the  obfcurity  of  the 
MSS.  bat,  as  if  he  feared  deteAion,  his  future  copie's  were 
more  exad  aiid  more  free  from  alterations.  The  variations  in 
the  fong  of  Ella  are  not  important :  in  many  of  them  the 
words  could  not  have  been  miftaken  for  each  other ;  and  what 
was  very  obfcure  in  the  lyiS.  he  thought  might  be  eafily 
amended  in  a  revifal  of  the  copy.  In  the  fac  fimile,  one  of 
the  plaineft  words  is  *  hath  ;*  this,  in  the  copy,  is  '  han  v* 
and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  it  ihould  ba  altered,  unkfs  there 
were  a  particular  deiign  to  be  anfwered  by  an  artificial  an- 
tiquity. In  the  prefent  infbuice,  '  y-prauncyngc'  is  a  modern 
word,  difguifed  by  the  fpelling  and  the  prefix ;  in  the  copy 
the  word  is  ifrayninge,  a  word  ancient  indeed,  but  without 
any  precife  meaiiing,  and  probably  metaphorical. 

Wc  ihall  not  purfue  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  other  observations. 
Chatterton  probably  found  MSS.  in  Redclift  church.  He 
might  have  learned  from  them  Rowley's  friends,  his  prede* 
cefibrs,  and  the  patrons  of  that  inititution.  He  might  have 
learned,  from  aiv  .old  regifler,  that  Canynge  was  the  fecond 
fon,  and  not  the  eldeft;  thefe  trifling  circumilances  are  of 
very  little  confequence,  and  it  is  the  fundamental  error  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  mofl  in^portant  works,  to  expatiate  on 
thofe  points,  whofe  conne&ion  with  his  chief  defign  is  remote 
and  inconiiderable.  .        : 

Mr.  Bryant  then  recapitulates  the  whole  evidence  with 
^uch  preciiioti,  where  it  is  in  his  power  to  be  precife  ;  and 
with  much  ingenuity,  where  jujl  arguments  would  fail.  But» 
ftill,  he  can  bring  no  evidence  of  any  poetry  being  taken  from 
the  chell,  or  of  any  appearing,  but  from  the  hands  of  Chat- 
terton. We  fhall  not,  at  prefent,  confider  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  from  his  miftakes,  for  we  muft  again . 
refume  them,  and  it  is  lefs  neceflary  to  ihow  that  he  muft 
continually  have  wanted  frefh  helps  as  he  purfued  his  deiign.. 
His  knowlege  of  local  hiftory  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
as  well  as  the  fources  from  whence  it  was  acquired ;  but  as 
Mr.  Bryant  advances  no  new  fads,  our  readers  will  readily 
excnfe  us  from  purfuing  fnggeilions  which  are  more  fpecious 
than  folid,  and  combating  arguments  which,  though  often 
ingenious,  are  feldom  deciiive. 

Another  mode  of  argument  which  Mr.  Bryant  employs,^  is 
to  compare  Rowley's  poems  with  the  undifputed  works  of 
(phat^ertOB.     H?  finds  them  very  inferior;    swd  wc  might 
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readily  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo.  He  miftakes  the  geograpk)^ 
of  places,  and  falls  into  many  errors,  in  which  he  i^  detcdcd^ 
yith  inuch  acutenefs  and  fome  learning.  It  would  have  beea 
perhaps  a  miracle  fuperior  to  the  produ^ion  of  ancient  poetry^ 
had  he  been  equally  informed  in  every  branch  of  fcience.  We 
are  told  that  his  iludies  were  chiefly  employed  by.antiq.ttitiet 
>  and  hiftory,  by  heraldry  smd  poetry.  In  thefe  he  is  weM  in- 
formed ;  but  we  may  as  well  exped  the  author  of  the  Analyfia 
of  the  Ancient  Mythology  to  contend  with  a  MansEeld  in 
law,  or  a  Heberden  in  medicine,  as  to  find  a  boy  who  can  al* 
lude  to  every  fcience  with  equal  {kill  and  equal  corre£tncfe« 
The  poems  of  Chatterton  are  not  deficient  in  hiftorical  infor- 
mation ;  and  we  find  a  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  a  harmony  of 
verfification,  which  do  not  difgrace  the  pretended  Rowley.  It 
is  in  thefe  branches  that  Mr.  Bryant  ihould  point  out  incon- 
iiftencies,  if  any  exift ;  it  is  fuch  deficiency  that  would  difprow 
the  arguments  of  thofe  who  fee  the  author  under  the.afiiimed 
guife  of  the  copyift. 

.  Thofc  who  have  wilhed  to  ileer  a  middle  courfe,  and  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  which"  the  fupporter  of  each  hypothefU 
muft  develope,  have  fuppofed  tliat  there  m^y  have  been  an« 
other  perfon,  of  whom  Chatterton  was  the  inllrument,  and 
who  might  have  been  the  real  author  of  the  poems ;  but  thi^ 
hypothefis  is  very  inconfiftent  with  every  ci re umftance  of  the 
ftory.  Mr.  Bryant  oppofes  it  with  fpirit  and  acutenefs,  and 
fit  have  no  reafon  to  difient  from  him  in  this  opinion. 

We  fhall  next  confider  the  internal  evidence,  which,  at  firft^ 
^ay  terrify  the  reader  by  its  extent ;  but,  as  foon  as  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  his  author,  his  terror,  and  we  fear  his; 
refped,  will  diminiih ;  and  that  monibous  giant  which  ex- 
'  pted  his  apprehenfipns,  will,  like  his  prototype  in  Spenfer^ 
fink  into  air. 

The  huge  great  body  which  the  giant  bore. 
Had  vanifhed  quite,  and  of  that  tnonftrous  mafs. 
Was  nothing  left,  but,  like  an  empty  bladder  was. 

It  >vould  be  unjuft  to  deny  Mr.  Bryant  the  merit  of  his 
knowlege  of  antiquity,  of  his  learning,  and  of  his  acutenefs. 
Jt  woilld  however  be  equally  unjuft  to  admit  that  he  pofle&» 
a  tafle  for  poetry,  much  (kill  in  ancient  £ngli(h  literature^ 
or  often  an  accurate  difcrimination  of  objects  apparently 
Smilar.  In  the^prefent  inftance  his  learnin^has  ofcen  mifled 
him  ^  and  he  fometimes  forgets  his  author  to  purfue  his  ow^ 
views>  Of,  by  diftant  alluiions,  obfcures  what  he  wifhed  to  elu* 
cidate. 

The  evidence  which  way  be  more  flriftly  flyled  internal, 
jidduccd  by  Mr.  Bryant,  ie,  firft,  a  Ufi  of /me  particular  termt 
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' Mnd  fuhjeSis  nvhich  are  authenticated  and  explained  :  his  end, 
in  this  view,  is  to  fhow  that  Chatterton  was  necefiarily  the 
tranfcriber,  and  not  the  author,  for  that  many  of  them  are  ' 
mi  {interpreted,  and  fome  mifreprefented.  Secondly,  Rcr 
ferences  to  ancient  hiflory\  which  a  charity  boy  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and.  Thirdly,  Autljorities fox  perfons  mentioned 
in  the  Battles  of  Hafiings.  To  thefe  is  prefixed  an  introdu€lion> 
of  which  we' fhall  explain  the  tendency,  corilider  the  juf- 
tice,  and  then, proceed  to  the  feveral  heads  in  the  order  in 
which  they*ftand. 

Mr.  Bryant  thinks  it  certain  that  thefe  poems  are  compofed 
in  the  provincial  dialed  of  Somerfetfhire ;  but  he  has  adduced 
•no  ai-gunients  which  convince,  and  no  reafoning  which  ren- 
ders it  probable.  He  has  introduced  fever  at  quotations  which 
tbow,  that  a  peculiarity  of  didion  did  cxift  in  the  ditefent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  was  necefiary  to  demonftrate  thfft . 
the  peculiarities  of  Rowley  were  thofe-  of  kis  own  county. 
This,  however,  he  has  not  attempted ;  and,  though  he  has 
really  fhown  that  there  are  many  peculiar  words  in  the  difputed 
poems,  that  there  are  many  *  obfolete*  ones,  and  others,  which 
*  probably  luere  nev&r  in  general  ufe^  yet  the  only  author  ih 
whom  he  finds,  or  at  lea^  points  oot  tht  fimilarity,  is  ih 
Gawin  Douglas,  a  poet  of  a  very  diftant  country.  The 
learned  bilhop's  tranflation  of  the  iEfteid  is  indeed  fo  feared, 
tliat  we  cannot  believe  Chatterton  had  ever  feen  it ;  but  thte 
argument  is  of  no  confequence,  until  it  be  ihown,  that  thte 
fame  words  are  not  tp  be  found  in  Keffey,  in  ^Speght,  <»■  in 
Bailey.  The  peculiarities  are  much  more  eafily  accounted 
for:  Chatterton's  licentious  genius  led  him'  to  alter  aftd  to  dif- 
guife ;  when  he  had  no  old  words,  he  adde^  confonants,  artd 
changed  the  vowels  for  others  of  a  fimilar  found.  In  this  w4y, 
fome  of  the  words  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  feleded  we  know  to 
be  provincial,  but  they  are  the  provincial  words  of  the  prefent 
moment y  flightly  changed,  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned.  Even, 
when  in  poiTeffion  of  old  words,  his  fpelling  was  ib  irregular, 
cither  from  hafle,  or  a  wifh  to  increafe  the  difgaife,  that  his 
fource  is  not  eafily  deteded.  Thus,  for  inftance,  he  found 
^  Drury*  \x\.  Bailey  interpreted  *  Modelly,'  bathe  conftant)y 
fpelled  it  Droorie.  When  the  critic,  whom  we  have  already 
jnentioned  with  that  refpedl  which  is  due  to  his  ingenuity 
and  diligence,  firfl  announced  the  refource  of  Bailey,  we 
wifHed  to  bring  his  afiertion  to  the  tefl  of  experience,  perhaps 
not  without  a  fecret  wifh  of  detedling  his  inaccuracy ;  and,  for 
a  time,  we  feemed  to  triumj)h,  for  the  minute  variations  in 
(pelling  often  eluded  our  fearch.-  When  we  difcovered  thefe 
variations,  wc  were  indeed  well  convinced  that  his  aflertionj 
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were  true^  and  that  Bailey  was  the  genume  foarce  ;  for,  how«« 
ever  the  appearance  of  the  word  varied,  'XYie  found  vfzs  the  fame,, 
'^  and,  very  uniformly,  the  explanations  and  Inaccuracies  of  this 
diftion'ary  were  cxadlly  copied.r-^Thvi^,  *  beftad*  is  altered  to 
*  beftadde,'  *  caitifned'  to  *■  caytifned'*  '  Umed*  tp  *  lymmed,* 
with  a  variety  of  fimilv  changes, 

The  Anglp-Norman  words  may  be  ycry  generally  traced  iq 
Speght ;  for  if  was  the  language  of  Chancer,  and  we  may 
eaiily  allow  that  he  had  materials,  from  the  old  grants,  which 
he  did  not  underiland,  but  licentioufly  guefTed  at  their  mean- 
ing, and  was  fometimes  miflaken.  Mr.  Bryant  then  proceeds  to 
the  miftakes,  which  he  thinks  prove  him  to  be  the  tranfcriber 
only.  .  Let  us  give  his  principal  poiition  in  l^is  own  words,  leil 
ytt  ihould  accidentally  mifreprefent  it. 

'  \I  lay  it  down  for  a  fixed  principle,  that  if  a  perfon  tranf- 
mits  to  me  a  learned  and  excellent  compofition,  and  does  nQ^ 
underiland  the  context,  he  cannot  be  the  author. 

•  I  lay  it  down  for  a  certainty,  if  a  perfon  in  any  fuch  com-? 
portion  has  in  tranfcribing  varied  any  of  the  terms  through 
ignorance,  and  the  triie  reading  appears  from  the  contes^ 
that  he  cannot  have  been  the  author.  If,  as  the  an(:ient  vicar 
Is  faid  to  have  done,  in  refped  to  a  portion  of  the  gofpel,  he 
iorfumpfimus  reads  uniformly  mumpfimus,  he  i^ever  compofed  the 
treatife,  in  which  he  is  fo  grofly  miftaken.  If  a  per(on  in  his 
notes  upon  a  poem  miftakes  Liber,  Bacchus,  for  liber  a  book  ; 
4m3  when  he  meets  with  liber  a  book,  he  interprets  it,  liber^^ 
free :  he  certainly  did  not  compofe  the  poem,  where  thofe  terms 
pccnr.  He  had  not  parts,  nor  learning  to  e^ed  it.  In  ihort^^ 
^yery  writer  muft  know  his  own  meaning ;  and  if  any  perfon 
by  ^is  gloiTary,  or  any  other  explanation,  fhews,  that  he  could 
not  arrive  at  fuch  meaning,  he  affords  convincing  proof,  that 
the  original  was  by  another  hand.  This  ignorance  will  be 
^  found  in  Chatterton  :  and  many  miftakes  in  confequence  of  it 
be  fee^ :  of  which  miftakes  and  ignorance  I  will  lay  before 
the  reader  inany  examples.  When  thefe  have  been  afcertain- 
ed,  l^t  the  reader  judge  whether  this  unexperienced,  and  un-. 
fettered,  boy  cpuld  have  been  the  author  of  the  poems  in 
queftion»' 

Th^s  pofition  may  be  readily  allowed;  but  he  will  permit 
ns  to  obferve,  that  it  by  no  means  relates  tp  the  prefent  ques- 
tion. If  Chatterton's  explanations  were  either  inadequate  or 
improper,  if  they  mutilated  the  fcnfe,  pr  obfcured  it,  we 
would  have  agreed  with  our  author,  and  degraded  the  pre-> 
tended  poet  to  the  rank  of  a  copyift.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
^vpr,  the  explanations  are  perfeSily  confiftcnt  with  the  context. 
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while  the  emendations  of  th^  commentators^    though  often 
iicate  and  ingenious^  are  difficultly  reconciled  with  it,  and» 
in  general,  form  An  obfcure  and  heterogeneous  mafs.     l^tx.  u« 
examine   this   matter  more  nicely.     If  a  given  word  is  not 
properly  interprc^ted,  it  is  not  fair,  at  once,  to  conclude  that 
the  gloifarift  was  not  the  author  ;  for  it  is  allowed  that  Chatfer- 
ton  was  very  converfant  with  Speght  and  his  companions,  and 
it  is  the  \txy  fuhjeB  to  he  determined,  whether  thefe  words  are 
gleaned  from  gloflaries,  or  were  the  genuine  language  of  the 
age  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written.     It  is  at 
once  then  aflTuming  the  concluiion  in  order  to  arrive  at  it.     If 
the  language  was  uniformly  of  a  given  age,  if  the  interpreta- 
tions were  not  exa€t  and  confiftent,  and  if  they  differed  from 
the  gloflaries  in  Chatterton's'pofleffion,  in  that  cafe,  and  ia 
that  only,    would  Mr.   Bryant's  confequences  juftly  follow. 
'.  ^here  is,  however,  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  queflion, 
which  impartiality  obliges  us    to  ftate.      U  Chatterton  had 
found  poems,  which  were  to  him  unintelligible,  he  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  confult  didicmaries  for  the  explanations  of  the  words,^ 
and,  confequently,  his  interpretation  would  coincide  with  the 
commoneft  gloflaries.     If,  however,  this  be  admitted  in   itt 
fuUeft  extent,  we  ihould  find  that  the  Dean's  and  Mr.  Bryant's 
emendations  refcued  fome  obfcure  beauties,  or  rendered  intri** 
cate  and  diflicult  paflages  obvious  and  famili^  ;  but  we  may 
fafely  refer  to  our  obfervations  on  the  Dean's  edition  of  Row* 
ley,  in  our  lail  Review,  when  we  had  occaiion  (hortly  to  con- 
fider  this  point ;  and  the  fubfequent  pages  will  more  clearly 
(how,  that  our  antiquary's   refearches  have  had  very  little  be- 
neficial tendency,  either  in  adorning  the  imagery,  or  embel- 
lifhing  the  language  of  thefe  difputed  relics.     We  may  indeed 
allow  that  they  give  dififerent  views  of,  and  a  more  intricate 
^nd  refined   meaning  to,  many  paflages :    Dr.  Warburton'a 
notes  have  the  fame  effeft  on  Shakfpeare ;  but  no  critic,  at 
prefent,  believes  that  our  old  bard  has  very  numerous  or  deep 
obligations  to  the  fagacity  of  that  editor.     It  is  time,  how- 
ever, with  thefe  precautions,  to  attend  more  intimately  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

It  is  not  very  eafy .  to  follow  our  critic  in  all  his  laborious 
efforts  and  accurate  emendations.  The  firft  very  exceptionr 
able  paffage  which  (truck  o«r  view  was  the  following  c 

'  The  dauncynge  ftreakes  bedecked  heavennes  playne. 
And  on  the  dcwe  dyd  fmyle  wythe  (hemrynge  eie, 
Lyche  gottesof  blodde,  whyche  doe  blacke  armotire  lleyne, 
Sheenynge  upon  the  borne  *,  whych  ftondeth  bie.' 


♦  Burnifli,  Cbaitertoii. 
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Mr.  Bryant  contends  that  the  horfte  means  the  neighbour- 
ing htU,  and  fupports  his  conjedare  by  the  following  lines  of 
JMilton ;  *  c     .  i 

'  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle,  or  birfhy  dell  of  this  wild  wood  ; 
And  every  boflty  bourn  from  iide  to  fide.' 

But,  in  this  cafe,  though  oppofed  to  ''  bufhy  dell,*  it  does  not 
mean  '  woody  hill,'  but  *  fwelling  brook,'  which  was  a  point 
of  knowlege  rather  more  convenient,  and  a  fitter  fubjedl  to 
boaft  of,  than  a  hill,  which  mull  be  very  generally  confpicu.- 
ous.  If  Mr.  Bryant  .was  converfant  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north,  he  would  frequently  have  heard  the  expreffion  ^  but 
5t  is  clear  that  the  poet,  whoever  he  be,  could  not  mean  '  Hill, 
Dale,  or  Brook,'  but  the  burnifh  of  the  armour,  which  the 
blood  hadjiained^  and  op.  which  it  Ihone.  The  critic  alfo  dif- 
likes  the  epithet  *  dauncynge?  We  ihall  not  defend  it ;  Chat* 
terton  had  certsiinly  rea^  Milton,  and  his  practice  is  fufficicnt 
jiuthojity. 

^  Now  the  bright  morning  ftar,  day's  harbinger. 

Comes  dancing  from  the  eaft,  &c.*  . 
The  next  word  which  attracts  bis  attention,  is  the  very  fimple 
one,  *  oars.'  There  is  nothing  fo  unpfomifing  from  which 
fomething  valuable  may  not  be  extrafted.  Dr.  Alabafter 
preached  a  yel-y  learned  difcourfe  on  *  Adam,  5eth,  Enoch  j' 
Mr,  Bryant-rr-bat  be  mull  fpcak  for  himfelf, 

'^  O     A.    R     E     S. 

The  gule  depeyndled  cares  from  the  black  tyde. 
Decern  wyth  fonnes  rare,  doe  ihen^rynge  ryfe. 

Eel.  ii.  V.  13.  . 
*  As  no  notice  is  taken  by  the  tranfcribcr  concerning  the 

imrport  of  this  term,  we  may  prefume,  that  he  thought  it  re- 
ated  to  an  oar,  that  implement,  by  which  boats  are  rowed. 
But  this,  I  have  reafon  to  think,  is  by  no  means  the  true  nr^ean- 
ing.  The  objcdls  here  defcribed  are  faid  to  rife,  and  to  be 
4ecom  nvyth  fonnes  rare.  Now  oars  may  indeed  be  painted-: 
but  I  ftiould  never  think  with  any  rare^iefigns.  Fonne  is  the 
fame  as  the  Saxon  pan;  andiignifies  ^ny  curious  device:  but 
particularly^exillum^  a  Haiidafd  or  eniign,  This  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  relate  to  oars  in  the  common  acceptation  ;  nor  can 
|hey  well  be  defcribed — as  upf<welling  in  dreary  prid^*  In  fhort, 
the  oares,  here  fpoken  of,  were  the  fame,  which  we  new  fiyle 
wherries ;  a  kind  of  boats  and  pinnaces  \  made  to  attend  upoi^ 
(hips.     The  name  is  very  ancient;  and  b^  the  Romans  wa^ 

f^{)reffe4 
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ftxprdTed  horia:    from  whence    came  the  word,   mentioned 

above^  nuherty.     It  has  at  tim^es  been  given  to  boats  of  not 

l|ui(e  the  fame  make  ;  nor  adapted  to  the  fame  uie  ;  yet  the  11^ 

milarity  of  the  name  is  manifefl.     Horia  dicitur  navicula  pif- 

patoria.     Nonius  Marcellus.-f-Salute  horise,  quas  me  in  mari 

^u^uofb — compotivit.  PlautusRud.  Ad.  4,  2,  5,     Mca opera 

laboratur  et  rate  et  horia.  Ibid.  4,  3,  8x.      From  hence  we 

find;  that  it  was  always  eileemed  a  fmaller  kind  of  veiTel :  and 

it  is  by  the  poet  fet  off  with  ftreamers,  and  with  the  enfigns 

?tnd  devices  of  the  troops,  which  ^ere  about  to  land.     It  was 

Ibmetimes  expre/Fed  Oria.     Malo    hunc  alligari  ad  oriam,  ut 

femper  pifcetur,  etii  fit  tempeflas  maxima.     Plautus  in  Ca- 

ciilo.     Aulns  Gellius  mentions,  among  other  names  of  veflels, 

*  Celetes,  Lembi,  Qriae.  L.  x]  Ch.  25.     From  the  lallcame  the 

fares  above  :  which  we  ne  now  exprefs  ^wherries.     In  Rowley 

they  fignify  barges,  which  were  painted  red  ;  and  as  they  ap-^ 

proached  within  view  of.  the  enemy  on  the  (bore,  they  feemed 

ifo  rife  by  degrees  from  the  ocean  ;  and  from  the  reflexion  of 

^e  fan  upon  their  rich  ornaments  are  compared  to  ilars. 

Upfwalyngc  do©  here  Ihewe  ynne  fhemrynge  pride, 

Lych  gore  red  eilells  in  the  evemerk  fkyes. 

•     "•         «•*         *         *         «  *         «. 

Alonge  from  bark  to  bark  the  bryghte  iheene  flyes. 

ver.  15,   i^.* 

We  cannot  anfwer  this  very  learned  diflertation  j  .we  have, 
however,  feen  oars  painted  in  a  fanciful  manner,  and  Mr. 
Bryant   may  fee   many  of  this   kind  on  the  Thames.     The 

^ips  alfo^  if  oars  muft  mean  Ihips,  are  reprefentcd  as  depart^ 
ing,  and  confequently,  according  to  our  author's  o^-wn  hypo- 
theiis,  muft  appear  to  Jink  rather  than  to  rife\  it  i?,  in  the 
following  ftanza,  that  the  Saracens,  to  whom  they  approach- 
ed, are  introduced. 

A  word  whofe  appearance  is  very  formidable  is  '  Bifmare,* 

Svhich  Chatterton  has  certainly  miftaken,  and  the  annotat&r 
refts  on  it  with  fome  confidence.  We  own  that  we  cannot 
trace  it  to  its  fource  ;  it  was  probably  a  word  which  had  many 
Significations,  and  Chatterton  thought  that  he  might  fafely  add 
one  to  the  number  ;  efpecially  as  his  meaning  //^^r^  refenibled 
the  interpretations  of  Bailey  and  Kerfey.  Though  we  cannot, 
however,  employ  it  to  fupport  our  fyftem,  we  ihall  find  that 
it  gives  a  very  flight  afliftance  to  that  of  Mr.  Bryant,  for  he  is 

Vbliged  to  go  beyond  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  find  a  confiftent 
meaning  for  it ;  fo  that  it  materially  difproves  the  pretenfion^ 
of  Rowley,  who  fucceeded  Chaucer,  and  probably  will  be  % 
powcrftil  argument  in  tl^e  hands  of  Mr,  Tyrwhitt.    The  epi- 
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thet  of  *  clear/  which  is  attributed  tb  the  SeVern,  and  whicir 
Mr.  Bryant  thinks  fliould  have  been  cleere ;  from  clariis,  fa « 
snoas,  is  certainly  from  Shakfpeare,  who  calb  it  the  '  filyer 
Severn.' 

Another  term,  which  lias  crercifed  Mr.  Bryant's  fagacitjr, 
^  is  '  amenufed*,'  which,  he  contends,  (honld  be  applied  to  the 
Saracens.  He  thinks  alfo  that  it  has  been  mifonderftood,  and 
ihoald  be  read,  *  amanfed,*  or  *  accurfed.*  This,  however, 
lias  not  the  fhadow  of  probability  ;  the  poet  after<wards  intro-^ 
duces  the  Saracens,  and  every  image  in  this  ftanza  deicribeiT 
the  effefls  of  Richard's  fleet  on  thofe  who  had  been  left,  on  the 
nation  that  had  been  thinned  by  fach  a  numerous  embarkation. 
The  explanation  is  perfedly  confident  with  the  context,  and 
with  his  old  friends  Speght  and  Bailey* 

This  word- catching,  this  diet  of  fyllables  and  letters,  is  too 
jneagre,  even  for  a  Reviewer;  we  would  willingly  fpare,  there- 
fore,  the  pampered  reader,  who  may  turn  from  it  with  difguft. 
We  have  given  a  fufiicient  fpecimcn  of  Mr.  Bryant's  labours  in 
this  refpcdt :  if  every  word  be  tried  by  the  principles  lately 
explained,  and  they  appear  to  us,  at  leaft,  unexceptionable, 
^e  have  little  doubt  about  the  event  of  the  inquifition. .  There 
is,  however,  one  word  which  has  occurred  in  our  fearch, 
^  which  we  think  will  at  once  explain  the  extend  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  Bailey,  and  which  we  fhould  be  mexcufeable  if  we 
omitted.  Dj^^nfy  in  the  iirft  pclogue,  is  explained  ^  ^Bod, 
neat,  gepteef^  but  we  can  find  no  injian^e  of  this  fenfe  of  the 
word  in  any  ancient  writer,  '  In  Speght  it  is  intefpreted  *  oycr- 
thy ;'  and  Chatterton,  who  is  often  uniforjn  eyen  in  his  li- 
cences, particularly  in  tl^e  word  '  Bifmare,'  has  followed  this 
interpretation,  in  the  letter  to  the  Pygne  Maftre  Cannynge^ 
and  in  the  tournament,  *  ^hampyons  J)ygne.*  Bailey,  how- 
ever, adds  '\neat  and  genteel*  to  the  interpretations,  feem-? 
ingly  without  any  authority  \  for  Qhauc^r,  who  is  quoteS,  cer- 
tainly does  not  fupport  him,  Chatterton,  therefore,  has  nq 
foundation  but  Bailey,  whofe  amanpeniis,  of  printer,  has  pro- 
bably miftaken  mete  and  gentle^  tjie  other  explanations  of 
Speght,  for  '  neat  and  genteel*  This  faQ,  fiddcd  to  thofe 
.  formerly  mentioned,  at  once  prows,  that  his  ancient  appear- 
ance is  only  the  difguife  of  the  moment,  an  artificial  age. 
colleded  chiefly  from  the.  wrinkles  and  infirmities  of  Bailey. 

The  lift  of  the  fubjefts  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfaftory  than 
that  of  the  words.  The  Memoirs  of  Canynge,  which  Nfr. 
Bryant  believes  to  be  authentic,  tell  us  that  Rowley  had  tra- 
yelled  to  purchafe  curiosities  for  his  friend ;  that  he  had  been 

-,^-^,-9 ^ : ^ ^ : 

f  Tbinncd.    Chatterton, 
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at  Durham;  zxtAiberi  faw  the  MSS.  of  Torgot,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  (UfFerent  wayls ;  and  that,  from  them«  many  of  the 
obfolete  words  were  derived,  and  the  knowlege  of  many  fadts. 
Wc  need  not  enquire    into  the  authenticity  of  this  MS.     It 
may  be  ancient,  it  may  be  modern,  or  of  any  age,  it  will  not 
atfedt  the  qoeftion  in  difpute.     We  have  already  mentioned 
from  whence  Chatterton's  acquaintance  with  Turgot  may  have 
originated ;  but,  if  Rowley  tranflatcd  Turgot,  we  ihould,  at 
leaft,  expcd  his  genuine  works,  where  they  are  exprefly  faid  to 
belong  to  him.     But  the  Sherborne  critic,  we  fpeak  it  not  dif- 
refpeftfuUy,  has  entirely  invalidated  his  claim  to  the  Second 
Battle  of  Haftings  (vide  the  article) ;  for,  in  the  age  of  Tur- 
got, Homer  was  not  known.     Mr.  Bryant  himfelf  thinks  that 
the  paiTage  where  Homer's  Martial  Maid,  &c.  are  mentioned, 
may  have  been  retouched  and  embelli/hed  by  Chatterton  ;  but 
if  this  be  allowed,  thefe  difputed  poems  will  refemble  the  man 
in  ^fop,  who  had  two  wives ;  each  pulled  out  thofe  hairs 
which  in  colour  were  Icaft  like  her  own,  and  confequently,  in 
a  little  time,  none  remained.    It  is  a  tedious  and  intricate  la- 
boor  Co  purfue  Mr.  Bryant  through  this  lid  of  fubje6ls.     He 
proves,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  caftle  at  Briftol,  that  Ella  exift- 
cd,  and  many  other  circumftances  ;  but  this  cxpence  of  learn- 
ing, this  pomp  of  quotations,  are  expended  to  little  purpofe; 
they  cannia  decide  the  queHion.      He  alfo  labours  to  prove 
that  plays,  in  the  prefent  form,  did  not  exift  in  the  days  df 
Rowley ;  but  has  only  ihown  that  the  word  occurred,  without 
the  leafi  mark  which  could  difcriminate  their  form.     He  is  at 
laft  reduced  to  this  curious  argument.— But  the  reader  muft 
decide  on  whom  the  guilt  of  *  begging  the  queftion,'  will 
ultimately  fail. 

'  Many  generous  attempts  may  have  been  made  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  rude  drama,  and  the  inti"odu6lion  of  com<^ 
portions  upon  a  better  model :  but  the  ignorance  of  the  monks« 
and  the  depraved  tafte  of  the  times,  may  have  prevented  fuch 
writings  being  either  countenanced,  or  preferved.  It  may  be 
faid,  that  we  h^ve  no  examples  of  any  compoiitions  of  this 
ibrt.  But  this  is  begging  the  quedion,  while  we  have  the  plays 
of  ^Ua,  and  Godwin,  before  us.* 

The  references  to  ancient  hiftory,  with  which  fome- words 
are  intermixed,  that  have  no  hiHorical  relation,  are  ftlll  lefs 
decifive.  Mr.  Warton  has  detefted  Chatterton  in  many  o(f 
his  refburces;  we  could  add  to  the  deteftions,  were  we  not 
aware  that  mudi  time  and  labour  might  be  fpent,  in  what 
would  by  no  means  influence  the  matter  in  difpute.  We  will 
explain  our  meaning.  The  very  general  outlines  of  hiftory 
Are  commonly  known ;  the  fources  are  obvious,  and  the  ilreams 
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are  copious.     We  cannot  find,  in  all  pur  refeaxches>  ereii 
when  aflifted  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Bryant,  that  thefe  j^oems 
exhibit  many  obfcure  references,  which  are  in  themfelves  pro-^ 
bable,  or  fapported  by  other  writings.     Every  otbir  allufH)n» 
however  recondite,  however  nainate  it  may  be,^  is  eqnally   an 
argument  of  Chatterton's  ingei>uity,  of  his  *  iportiv^e  ijquag^-; 
nation,'  as  of  the  minute  aad   careful  enquiries  of  the  pre* 
Unded  Rowley.    We  havcobferyed  already,  that  many  ofth^ie 
heroes,  whom  Mr.  Bryant  points  out  with  an  exulting  tri« 
iimph,  as  probably  unknown   to  this  unlettered  charity  boy, 
are  connected  with  Redclift  and  other  chanshcs  of  Briftol:  an4 
the  perfon,  who  had  been  materially  affifted  by  the  grants  and 
papers  of  one  church,  may  be  eaiily  fuppQied  to  extend  hi$  re« 
fearches.     The  Dean  has  alresidy  informed  us  of  the  exlfoace 
of  Sir  Thybot  Gorges'  monument;  and  Canynge  gran^d  to 
Redclift  church  fome  jewels  of  Sir  Thybot  Gorges,  in  part  of 
a  benefadion  of  five  hundred  pounds.     This  grant  Chatterton 
may  have  feen  :  from  it,    he  might  have  learned   his  con-* 
nedion  with    Canynge,    and,    confequently,    with   Rowley. 
From  fimilar  parchments,  he  might  have  acquired  the  names 
of  *  Fitzharding,  Gaunts,  and  Six  Baldwinne.  Fulford.'     In 
the  latter. name,  however,  there  is  an  obfcurity  which  cannot 
jet  be  explained.     If  this  be  the  perfon  whom  Chatterton  calls 
Sir   Charles  JBawdin,    it   will  be  difficult   to  fay,    how  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Charles.     All  the  hiflorians  call  him 
Sir    Baldwinne,    and    a   poet   of  that  age  would  probably 
have   given   him    the   fame   appellation ;    but    iome    Chro* 
nicies  of  Briflol   have    given   him    other  titles*    they. have 
called  him   John  and  Richard  j    and  there  is  yet  no,  evi- 
dence of  the    name  of  Charles,  except  the  '  yellow  roll,'  in 
which  the  moft  fanguine  fupporter  of  the  pretentions  of  Row- 
.  ley  will    not  exped  us  to  believe.     The  hand  which  could 
imitate  old   poetry,  we  have  already  faid,  coold Supply  the 
vouchers ;  and,  on  the  fame  account,  we  have  not  minntdy 
examined  Mr.  Bryant's  reafoning,  when  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Maftre  William  Canynge*    It  is  not  our  intention 
Jo  determine  the   authenticity  of  this  relic ;  if  it  is  the  work 
of  Chatterton  it  would  certainly  be  confident,  if  it  were  found 
with  the  MSS.  in  Redclift  church,  which  is  not  improbable, 
it  would  be  the  ground-work,  the  foundation^  and  corper-ilone 
of  the  ideal  ftrudure  of  our   young  minftrel ;  in  either  way, 
the  coincidence  is  of  little  importa;ice.     It  is  therefore  imma* 
terial  whether  Robert  Conful,  Rowley's  Tower,  and  the  other » 
buildings,  are  defcribed  with  aa  accuracy,  or  mentioned  with 
a  confiilency  fuitable  both  to  the  poem  and  the  piemoirs;  but 
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Aere  is  an  attempt  at  too  gicat  cxadlhefs,  wh^ich  has  excited 
ibme  fufpicion  about  their  autheiiticit)^. '  It  is  faid  Catiynge 
was  examined  on  the  Friday,  and  ordained  the  aexi  day,  tJbg 
Date  0/  St*  Matthew  i  bat,  in  faft,  the  St.  Matthew's  Day 
was  on  the  Monday,  and  the  vigil,  or  faft  only,  was  kept  on 
the  Satorday.  In  every  Roman,  catholic  calendar,  however,, 
that  we  have  feen,  it  is  the  Fefii^ual,  not  the  Fafii  which  is 
ftyled  the  day  of  die  faint ;  fo  that,  though^  as  Mr.  Bryant 
afleges,  the  nineteenth,  or  Faft  of  ^t,  Matthew,  was  on  Sa- 
turday, in  the  year  1467,  it  does  not  clear  the  inconMency. 
The  error  indeed  could  not  be  that  of  an  author  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  may  be  one  of  a  hafly  compiler  of  dbicure  mate- 
rials, from  almoft  illegible  parchments. 

Mr.  Warton  has  explained  the  fourcc,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained the  names  of  th^l  heroes  of  the  Battle  4)f  Haftings ;  w© 
have  already  alledged,  that  it  was  at  once  fufpicious,  to  find  aa 
accurate  difcriminatcd  account  of  the  Normans,  and  a  ver/ 
general  indiftindl:  defcription  of  the  Saxons,  when  the  pre.- 
tcnded  author  was  himfelf  a  Saxon-  It  is,  however,  readily 
anderftood,  if  w6  allow  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  fubfequent 
p^et,  as  we  know  that  the  Norman  conquerors  endeavoured 
to  obliterate  every  monument  of  their  predeceflbrs.  At  pre^ 
lent  it  is  very  dijfficult  to  difcover  the  Saxons ;.  at  thai  timti 
the  Normans  could  not  be  diftin£tly  known.  The  faft  receivca- 
farther  count?enance,  when  we  find  that  in  the  acceffible  infor- 
mations, to  which  Chatterton  had  recourfe,  the  names  re- 
femble  thofe  which  he  has  given,'  particularly  *  Fefcamp  and 
Widwille,*  the  origins  of  much  learned  invefligation,  jn  Mr. 
Bryant's  volumtes,  and  are  very  different  from  thofe  which  are 
attributed  to  the  fame  heroes  in  our  earlieft  and  beft  informed 
hiftorians. 

From  the  obfcure  allufions  and  tacit  references,  we  fhall- 
give  ah  entertaining  fpecimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. It  may  perhaps  excufe  us  for  not  having  given  larger 
extrafts,  in  our  prefent  article,  for  we  dp  not  often  find  more 
folid  information. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  Hailings,  there  is  ft 
noble  apoftrophe  made  to  the  fea  :  concerning  whofe  influence 
the  poet  fpeaks  with  regret:  as  it  was  "not  exerted  to  the  de-s 
ftru^k>n  of  the  Normans. 

O  fea,  our  teeming  donore,  han  thy  floud 

Han  anie  fruduous  en  ten  dement. 
Thou  wouldft  have  rofe  and  fank  wyth  tydes  of  hloude^ 

'  Before  duke  William's  knyghts  han  hither  went :    - 
Whofe  cowart  arrows  menie  erles  (have)  fleyne. 

And  brued  the  feeld  wyth  l^loude  aft  feafon  rayne.  p.  210*- 

'I  men- 
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'I  mendoR  this,  becaufe  I  think»  that  we  may  perceive  here  ft 
tftcit  reference  to  an  event ;  which  at  firft  fight  is  not  obvious* 
The  author  in  his  addrefs  to  the  Tea  feems  to  fzy,  had  thy 
flood  1;>een  calculated  for  any  good,  it  would  have  arifen,  be- 
fore the  Norman  navy  had  reached  our  fhores  :  and  .preferved 
OS  from'  that  fatal  invaiion.  When  therefore  he  fays,  had 
thy  flood  had  any  good  intention,  it  is  natural  to  aik,  wifem  : 
and  ufon  nubat  occafion.  For  by  the  tenor  of  the  words  be 
ieems  to  refer  to  a  time  ;  and  allude  to  fome  particular  crifis* 
And  when  he  adds,  after  this  intimation,  that  it  would  thei% 
have  rifen  before  the  landing  of  the  Normans ;  he  feems  to  in- 
dicate, that  it  had  rifen,  but  at  a  lefs  favourable  (eafon.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  there  is  in  this  paflTage  to  be 
obferv^d  one  of  thofe  occult  alluiions,  of  which  I  made  mention 
before.  There  is  certainly  a  retrofped  to  an  event,  well  known 
in  the  age  of  the  writer :  and  that  event  was  an  overfl6wing 
of  the  fea.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time, .  when  I 
fuppofe  the  firft  fketch  of  this  poem  to  have  been  produced, 
there  were  great  inundations  upon  the  fouthern  coaib  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  of  our  hiftorians* 
They  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  Ru- 
ins, and  in  the  early  part  of  that  of  his  fuccefTor.  That  in 
the  time  of  Rufus  is  mentioned,  as  very  extraordinary  in  its 
eSk&s ;  and  confequently  very  alarming.  The  author  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  fpeaks  of  its  being  attended  with  the  greateft 
damages  ever  known.  The  like  is  recorded  by  Simeon  of 
Durham.  Mare  littus  egreditur ;  et  villas  et  homines  quam 
plures,  &c.  demerfit.  Florence  of  Worcefler  writes  to  the 
£iime  purpofe.  Great  part  of  Zealand  is  faid  at  this  time  to 
have  fufered :  and  the  Goodwin  fands  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  formed  by  this  inundation,  which  before  did  not  ap- 
pear.* 

*  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  that,  inftead  of  O  Sea,  our  teem" 
ing  donore^  the  true  reading  was,  O,  fea-o^er "teeming  Dover. 
This  is  a  v^ry  ingenious  alteration,  and  I  think  highly  pro- 
bable. But  inftead  of  forming  a  decompound,  I  fhould  ra- 
ther feparate  the  fecond  term,  and  read,  O  Sea^  o^er^teeming 
Dover:  for  the  addrefs  mult  be  to  the  y^^,  and  not  to^th^ 
flaee  :  as  the  poet  in  the  third  verfe  fpeaks  of  its  rtfing.  Now 
to  teem  iignifies  to  abound  and  to  be  proltfick  :  alfo  to  pour  and 
///.  Hence  we  find  in  Ainfworth,  teemful,  brimful.  The 
fame  alfo  occurs  in  Ray's  North-Country  words :  to  teem,  to 
four  out,  or  lade.  Alio  teemful,  brimful :  having  as  much  as 
can  be  teemed  in  \  i*  e.  poured  in,  p.  60,  61.  Accordingly^ 
o^er»uemii\g  mull  fignify  overflowings  pouring  over.  When 
^erefore  the  poet  addreflcs  himfelf  to  this  o^er  teeming  fea,  he 
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feems  to  allude  to  that  general  inundation,  by  which  Dover^ 
and  many  other  places  upon  the  fouthern  coaft  of ^ this  ifland, 
were  overwhelmed.  Stow  mentions  that  this  flood  did  great 
mifchief  to  many  towns  and  villages  upon  the  fides  of  the 
Thames :  and  it  i#  faid  to  have  prevailed  in  the  North,  as 
high  up  as  Scotland.  '  But  its  chief  fury  feems  to  have  been 
in  the  narrow  feas  of  the  channel :  and  upon  thofe  very  coafls 
upon  which  a  few  ye^rs  before  the  Normans  had  landed.  It 
was  natural  for  a  writer  of  the  times  to  allude  to  an  event  io 
recent ;  and  to  make  a  reference  fo  obvious.  And  I  do  not 
know  any  perfon,  to  whom  this  addrefs  can  with  propriety 
be  afcribed,  but  to  Turgot.  He  was  probably  writing  at  the 
very  time  of  this  calamity  :  and  nothing  could  be  more  na- 
tural than  for  him  at  fuch  a  feafon  to  make  this  apoflrophe ; 
which  is  very  much  illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.* 

If  the  reader  examines  the  paffage  with  care,  he  will  find 
that  it  literally  me^ns,  O  fea  !  our  fruitful  h'enefaSlrefs ^  hadjl 
thou  any  ufeful  underftandingy  thou  ^vaouldji  ha*ve  been  wholly. 
CHANGED  TO  BLOOD,  before^  &c.  That  this  is  really  the 
meaning  is  at  once  obvious  from  the  context,  and  the  word 
'  iydesy^  which  certainly  is  intended  to  exprefs  the  ufual  perio- 
dical changes,  not  VLny  particulifr  inundation.  It  is,  in  thi» 
view,  ufelefs  to  remark  the  impropriety  and  inconfiflency 
of  recurring  to  the  North  Country  proverbs,  to  explain  a  poem* 
which  he  contends  was  written  in  the  Somerfeijhire  dialed.  It 
was  no  lefs  impolitic  to  chufe  a  very  refined  allufion  in  that 
poem  only,  which  Chatter  ton  owned  was  .written  by  himfelf ; 
a  confe^on,  from  this  mirror  of  truth,  whofe  veracity  the 
Dean  of  Exeter  will  not  on  any  other  occasion  fuffer  us 
to  impeach ! 

In  the  comparifon  of,  Rowley's  poems,  with  the  compofi- 
tions  of  other  writers,  Mr.  Bryant  produces  many  fpecimens 
of  different  eras,  from  which  he  nuiflfes  to  prove,  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  concerning  the  age  of  a  poem,  from  its 
harmony  or  from  its  perfpicuity.  He  has  proved,  that  the 
works  of  authors  of  different  eras  do  not  always  fropoHionably 
differ,  in  the  obfcurity  of  their  diftion  and  the  harfhnefs  of 
th^ir  rhimes,  but  he  either  accidentally  or  wilfully  miflakcs* 
the  arguments  of  thofe  who  have  denied  the  pretenfions  of 
Rowley.  It  is  not  always  a  flowing  line,  among  a  number 
of  diffonant  ones  ;  it  is  not  even  many  lines  together,  which 
may  be  eafily  read  and  underflood,  that  is  meant  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  poems*  It  is  the  appearance 
of  an  elegant  and  refined  didion,  an  artificial  arrangement  of 
words,  and  a  glowing  and  luxuriant  imagery.  It  is  the  ab« 
•  Vol.  LIII.  Auguft^  ij^z.  H  fence 
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fence  of  long  fountding  w£>rds»  pf  imprpper  accents,  of  trtf^ 
fy liable  terminations ,  and  of  quots^tions  from  authors,  who 
were  thert  in- the  higheft  reputation.  —  In  tlieic  difcu0ioii&9  we 
have  no  reafon  to  admire  in  Mr.  Bryant  a  jufl  aud  refinod 
tafle,  or  a  difcrimi nation  of  real  beauties.  But  this  fub- 
je£l  would  draw  us  into  endlefs  difquiiitions ;  and,  as.  we 
have  already  ilated  the  exa^  view  of  the  argument,  whicii 
Mr.  Bryant  has  not  reached^  we  ihall  pay  no  farther  attcntioii 
to  it.  . 

On  the  whole^  Mr.  Bryant^  with  real  learning  and  a£ttie-« 
iie(6«  ha,s  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  this  qn^iHon.  It 
is,  perhjips,  not  unreafonable  or  unjuii:  feyexity,  to  ob^nre 
that  one  half  of  his  work  has  very  little,  if  any,  relation  ta 
the  difpute  ;  and  the  refinement  of  the  reft  is  but  ill  fuixed  to  a 
plain  qneilion,  which  much  learning  and  deep  aivtiqiia]:ian  it^ 
Searches  will  obfcure  rather  than  illuftrate. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Tho* 
mas  Rowley.  In  <which  the  Arguments  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter, 
and  Mr.  Bryant,  are  examined.  By  Thomas  Warton*  8*z^. 
2,j.  6i/.     Dodfley. 

IF  Candor  and  Jufticc  had  endeavoured  to  find  an  umpire^ 
*  perfedlly  unexceptionable,  they  would  probably  have  i^tida 
09  the^  present  author.  His  knowlege  of  the  language  and 
phrafes  of  our  elder  poets  has  been  attained  by  a  laborious 
Fearch  through  the  rubbifli  of  Occleve,  and  the  richer  ore  of 
Gower  jyid  Chaucer.  He  has  learned  by  expejiejice  to  dif* 
tinguifli  the  njinute  particles  of  gold,  in  the  unintereftingde^ 
tails  of  Lydgate  ;  and  his  poetical  tafte  enabled  him.  to  cnjo>:^ 
with  peculiar  plcafure,  what  he  had  acquired  by  his  uwvearied 
toil.  It  would  have  diiheartcncd  th«  moilfanguiiie  affertor  of 
Rovyley's  antiquity,  to  have  found  Mr*  Warton  his  enemy  j 
and  he  would  have  fled,  like  Hedpr,  whei^  he  perceived  that, 
it  was  Achilles  who  opppfed  hin>. 

•  Dil  me  tewent,  &  Jupiter  hoftitJ 

This  very  Ihort  and  comprchenfive  difcufllott  is  introduced; 
by  an  account  of  his  dv^  acquaintance  withthofe  pretended  re- 
lics, He  immediately  fufpefitfid  that  they  were  fp^^ious  ;  and,, 
after  hearing  the  feveral  anecdotps  relative  to  tho  difcov-ery,^ 
feeing  other  fragments,  and  the  original  parchment,  after- 
wards engraved  by  Mr.  Strutt,  he  wa?  convinced  of  it.  This 
accounts  for  his  very  ilrange  and  uns^rcountable  condoft,  for 
that  liftlefs  apathy  and.  inattention-,  which  hai^hccn.ib  coofpi*. 
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Cuous  as  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  critic.  Mr. 
Warton  his  been  once  within  fixteen  miles  of  Briftol,  and  a^u^ 
elfy  four  or  five  times  in  the  diy,  without  viHting  the  muYii^ 
ment-room,  the  cheft,  or  the  church*  It  is  an. enormous  of- 
fence !  and  Scaliger  would  have  condemned  him  to  the  pa- 
liiihment  of  compiling  didtionarie's,  with  the  moffi  atrocious 
culprits. 

The  arguments  are  diftributed  under  the  following  heads. 
*  I,  Style,  Compofitiofi,  and  Sentim^t.  IL  M«tre.  lU^  An- 
cient Language.  IV.  Hiflorical  Allufions.  V.  Battle  of 
Haftings,  and  Ella  a  Tragedy.  VI.  Comparifbn  of  Chatter- 
ton^s  Poems  with  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  VII.  Mi^ 
cellaneous  Obfervations.  VIII.  Charajfter  and  Cflcumilances 
of  Chatterton.' 

We  ihall  infert  the  chief  part  of  the  ^6.  head,  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  abridge  it. 

*  Thefe  poems  exhibit,  both  in  the  connedion  of  words  and 
fentences,  a  facility  of  combination,  a  quicknefs  of  tranfition, 
a  rapidity  of  apoftrophe,  a  frequent  variation  of  form  and 
phrafe,  and  a  firmnefs  of  contexture,  which  muft  have  beeii 
the  refult  of  a  long  eftablifhment  of  the  arts  and  habits  of  • 
writing.  The  verfification  is  equally  vigorous  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  is  formed  on  a  general  elegance  and  liability  of  ex* 
preiBon.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whole  ftanscas  fparkle  with 
that'  brilliancy,  which  did  not  appear  in  our  poetry  till  towards 
the  mid'dlfe  of  the  prefent  century.  The  lines  have  all  thd 
tricks  and  tl-appings,  all  the  fophiftications  of  poetical  ftyle> 
belonging  to  thofe  models  which  were'  popular  when  Chattel* 
ton  begdn  to  write  verfes;  .    . 

*  Our  old  Englilh  poets  are  minute  and  particular.  They 
do  not  deal  in  abllradion  and'  general  exhibition,  the  efFe^ 
of  ajfiedatidn  arid  a  reftlcfs  purfuit  of  novelty.  They  dwell  on 
realities.  Even  in  the  courfe  of  narration  or  defcription,  where 
jpoets  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries  would  have  ufed 
the  literal  expreffion,  and  reprefented  the  fubjed  by  the  men- 
tion of  natural  circumftances,  the  writer  of  thefe  pieces  adopts 
ideal  terms  and  arti^cial  modes  of  telling  a  fafir,  and  too  ^- 
qoently  falls  into  meitaphor,  metaphyfic^  imagery,  and  incU 
dental  perfbnification. 

*  Thus  in  the  Battle  of  Haitings,  where  the  intoxication  of 
^Harold's  army  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement  is  defcribed,  the 

poet  fays^ 

Thro  everie  troope  Difordcr  reer'd  her  hedde. 
''  Ag8Mi>  in  tkcs  Tragedy^  of  Ella^  a.  2iicflenger>  or  watchf> 
vmn^  reports^ 

H  z  Dyfordcr 
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Is  iieynge,  borne  onne  wynges  of  Ella's  name. 

'  In  Goodwyn,  of  a  melancholy  fcene. 

And  Sadneffe  ynnc  the  owlette  fliake  the  dale. 

*  in  the  Epiftle  to  Maftre  Canygne,  the  ignorance  of  the 
t}arbarou3  ages  is  thus  exprelTed. 

When  Reafon  hylt  herfelfe  In  cloudes  of  nyghte, 
'  In  the  ExcUente  Balade  of  Charitie,  a  ftorm  is  painted.    ^ 

The  windes  are  up :  the  lofty  elmen  fwanges. 
This  is  natural  and  circumflantial.  Again^  the  rattling  thunder 

Shakes  the  hie  fpyre.     *-r    — 
But  the  thunder-clap,  when  its  found  and  force  are  fpent. 

Still  on  the  gallard  eare  of  Terroure  hangcs. 

*  A  builder  of  ruins  is  feldom  exadt  throughout,  in  his  imi- 
tation of  the  old-fa(hioned  architedlure.  Some  modern  mould- 
ing or  ornament  will  here  and  there  unfortunately  be  dete^cd, 
in  the  bend  of  an  arch,  the  tracery  of  a  niche,  or  the  ramifi- 
cations of  a  window.  Some  member  of  the  Chinefe  Gothic 
will  unavoidably  peep  out,  and  betray  the  fraud.  But  to 
proceed. 

'  In  the  firft  Eclogue,  Robert  one  of  the  fhepherds  difplays 
the  miferies  of  the  civil  war  between  York  and  Lancafter  by 
complaining,  that  England  now  wears  a  bloody  drefs,  and 
ilains  her  face  with  the  gore  of  her  own  heroes :  that  Peace  ii 
fled,  and  Diforder  fhews  her  dark/bme  complexion. 

And  thorow  ayre  doth   flie  ya  garments  fteyncd  with 
bloude. 
And  the  fubjedl  is  thus  opened, 

'      Whanne  Englande  fmeethynge  from  her  lethal  wounde 
From  her  galled  necke  did  twytte  the  chayne  awaie. 

In  this  conteft  many  brave  Englifhmen  fell.     And  why? 
— —  Twas  Honour  led  the  fraie. 

*  In  the  Tragedy  of  Ella,  Celmonde,  in  imploring  fuccefs 
for  the  gentle  Ella,  wifhes  that  the  moon,  in  its  varied  changes^ 
X£i2Ly  jhed  various  bleffings  on  his  head, 

Befpreyngyne  far  abrode  Mifchaunce's  night. 
To  which  we  may  add,  ^ 

Myfelfe,  and  all  that's  myne,  bounde  ynnc  Mifchauncc's 
chayne, 

'  Night,  in  the  fame  play,  is  thus  defcribcd  in  terms  rather 
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obfcure,  but  of  which  I  undcrftand  enougli  to  perceive  their 
impropriety. 

Wyde  ys  the  fylver  leme  of  Comfort  wove. 
'  And  in  another  defcription  of  night,  where  an  old  poet, 
in  defcribing  moonlight,  might  perhaps  have  faid  that  the 
Fairies  now  began  their  revels,  our  author's  imagination  goe$ 
much  farther.  He  ufes  the  agency  of  a  fyllem  of  ideal  crea- 
tures, as  a  vehicle  for  his  general  difpofition  to  abflrafted  po- 
etry. 

The  tryppeynge  Faeries  weve  the  golden  dreme 
Of  SelineiTe,  whyche  flieth  with  the  nyghtc. 

*  Ella,  thus  figuratively,  and  with  the  introduAion  of 
Mafterfhip  imperfonated,  exhorts  his  heroes  to  battle.  To  fay 
nothing  of  the  luftre  of  the  language  and  verfification. 

And  every  champyone  potte  the  joyous  crowne 

Of  certane  Mafterfchyppe  upon  hys  gleftreynge  browes. 

*  Again,  Ella  having  been  fucceflively  compared  to  a  tree, 
a  (Jar,  a  fire,  a  mountain,  a  rock,  and  a  young  wolf,  marches 
to  the  field,  under  the  protedioh  of  the  fame  redoubted  divi* 
nity. 

With  gore-depy£led  wynges  Mafterie  arounde  hym  fleddc. 

*  Every  page  affords  thefe  ftriking  and  chara£leriflic  fea- 
tures of  falfe  refinement.  Almofl:  every  ilanza  prefents  one  of 
thofe  fantaftic  agents,  which  compofe  the  train  of  modern 
poetry.' 

*  Of  old  Englifh  poetry,*  on  the  contrary,  *  one  of  the 
Uriking  charafteriHics  is  a  continued  tenour  of  difparity,  not 
fb  much  in  the  ilyle  as  in  the  fentiment.  But  the  bad  predo- 
minates. In  this  fort  of  reading,  we  are  but  rarely  relieved 
from  difguil,  or  rouzed  from  indifference.  We  are  fuddenly 
charmed  with  a  beautiful  thought  in  the  midit  of  a  heap  of 
rubbilh.  Like  Addifon's  traveller  in  the  defert  who  finds  an 
unexpefted  fountain,  if  in  the  barren  extent  of  a  thoufand 
lines  we  difcover  a  folitary  fiimile. 

We  blefs  our  liars,  and  think  it  luxury! 

In  the  unpolifhed  ages,  the  mufe  >yas  too  aukwardly  or  too 
weakly  courted  to  grant  many  favours  tp  her  lovers.  la 
Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  elegant  defcriptions,  orna- 
mental  images,  and  melodious  couplets,  bear  no  proportion  to 
pages  of  languor  or  mediocrity,  to  prolix  profaic  details  in 
rhyme,  unintereiling  and  tedious.  But  the  poems  before  us 
.  lire  uniformly  fupported.    They  are  throughout  poetical  and 
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animated.,  They  lixv^,  to  fpeak  in  general  terms,  no  imiien 
cillities  either  of  thought  or  diftion. 

*  But  to  have  been  dull  would  not  have  fuited  C]liat(^ton'$ 
purpoie,  nor  indeed  was  it  confident  with  his  genius.  iii% 
aim  was  to  dazzle  and  iurprife,  by  producing  fuch  high- 
wrought  pieces  of  antient'  poetry  as  never  before  exifted.  But 
to  fecure  our  credulity,  Jie  fhould  have  pleafed  us  Jeft.  H© 
has  (hewn  too  much  genius,  and  too  little  fkiU.  Faljit  te  in* 
cautum  pittas  tua.  Over-a£ling  his  part,  and  unable  or  un- 
willing to  reprefs  his  abilities,  he  awakened  our  fufplcions^j 
and  expofed  his  want  of  addrefs  when  he  attempted  to  deceive. 
He  facrinced^is  veracity  to  an  imprudent  ambition.  Inftead 
vtf  wondering  at  his  contrivance,  we  find  he  had  none.  A 
mediocrity  of  pootical  talents  would  have  fucceeded  much  bet- 
ter in  this  impofture.  He  was  too  good  a  poet  to  condod  and 
execute  fuch  a  forgery.  He  conceived,  that  His  old  poetry 
would  be  fufijjcientiy  marked  by  old  words  and  old  ijp^ling. 
But  he  topk  no  caution  about  thoughts  and  imagery,  the  &n- 
timent  and  the  fubftance.* 

Some  obfervations  follow,  on  modern  words  and  phrafes ;  bu| 
on  this  fubjeft  every  reader  has  received  fuiEcient  information* 
irjiofe  who  are  not  able  to  elude  thefe  exa6l  imitations,  attri- 
bute them  to  the  interpolations  of  Chatterton,  and  the  difput^ 
IS  at  an  end  ;  allow  him  every  thing  modern  in  thefe  poems, 
and  the  *  gode  priefte*  will  reap  but  little  honour  from  his  r^* 
lit^redion: 

' Demo  unum,  demo,  etiam,  unum, 

Dum  cadat  elufus  ratiohe  ruentis  acervi.* 

The  Pindaric  metble,  be  obfcrves,  was  rcferved  for  the  ca- 
pricious ambition  of  Cowley's  mufe  ;  but  the  Dean  contends^ 
that  Rowley  was  impatient  of  mechanical  reftralnt,  apd  might 
even  have  feen  Pindar.  This  Mr.  Warton  thinks  is  in  many 
fefpefts  improbable.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  obferve,  that, 
*  li  Rowley  was  acquainted  with  Pindar,  he  has  borrowed  no- 
thing from  him  but  the  exuberance  of  his  lyrics. f  Mr.  War- 
ton  objefts  to  the  additional  Alexandrine,  the  double  rhymeis, 
the  management  by  which  the  juft  accent  is  always  laid  on  the 
iaft  fyllable,  and  the  laft  word  is  a  monofyljable.  Mr.  Bryant, 
indeed,  xybferves,  that  Robert  of  iGlocefter,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  equally  careful ;  but  Mr.  Warton  informs  himj^ 
that,  in  the  time  of  Rowley,  the  language  had  been  en- 
inched  with  many  foreign  words,  while,  two  centuries  before, 
it  was  by  no  means  equally  copious,  and  confequently  Robert*^ 
purity  was  the  effe4l,  as  it  has  often  happened,  of  his  po^' 
*Terty. 
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Chatterton's  ancient  language  is  an  anfkilful  congeries  of 
antiquated  words,  in  modern  phrafes  ;  of  the  pecaliarities  of 
difFerent  diale6^s,  confufed  by  accidental  and  defigned  mifr 
fellings.  Thefe,  •  framed  on  modem  idiom,  and  an  elegant 
verirfication,  liave  produced  *  a  pafticcio  of  ftyle  more  unex* 
arnpled  and  extravagant.'  Mr.  Warton,  in  many  inftances^ 
6jppores  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  contends,  from  Chat* 
terton's  ighorance  in  writing  and  explaining  the  old  words» 
that  he  was  not  the  compoier,  but  the  tranfcriber. 

Under  the  head  of  ^Hijiorical  Allufions.,  Mr.  Warton  &0W9 
where  Chatterton.  probably  had  his    information '  about  the 
Danifti  ftandard,  viz.  from  Thomfon's  Mafk  of  Alfred,  and 
the  true  name  Hubba  and  the  Kaven  are  mentioned  in  .thj^ 
poems  of  which  Chatterton  was  the  undoubted  auUjior.     He 
concludes,  from  the  iilence  of  all  former  hiflorians,  and  the 
jnore  exprefs  tellimony  of  Robert  of  Gloceiler,  that  Brifiol 
caftle  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  one  of  the 
*  new  fortrefles  which  the  Normans  ereded  to  fecure  their 
doubtful  title.'     Ella  therefore  could  not  be  the  warden  of 
this  caftle  in  the  ninth  century,  nor  could  it  be  the  fcene  of 
his  powerful  oppolition   to  the  Danes.     *  Gron  fires,'  he  ob- 
ferves,  is  a  pompous  appellation  for  the  ignis  fatuus,  built  OA 
the  word  *  gron,'  which  Skinner  informed  him  fignified  *  a 
ditch.'    The   flupendoiis    remains  of    Stonehenge^    a^    on^ 
time  a   monument  of  Hen  gill's    maiTacre ;    at   another»    of 
Druidical  worfhip  ;  and,  at  all  times y  of  our  ignorance,  and 
the  prefumption  of  our  attempts,  in  endeavouring  to  build  a 
fyftem  '  on  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion,'  is  explained  in  all 
the  different  manners  which  antiqu^ies  have  fuggeftcd.     Our 
Jpoet  has  been,  in  this  refpe£l,  too  liberal ;  and  we  cannot  al- 
low Dr.  Stukeley's  whimfical  hypothefis  to  have  been  the  off- 
Ipring  of  either  Chatterton  or  Rowley.     Chatterton  probaMy 
received  it  from  thofe  convenient  difTeminators  of  knbwlege. 
Reviews  and  Magazines  ;  we  could,  in  our  own  repofitory, 
point  out  feveral  paflages  from  which  he  may  have  derived  his 
information.     His  other  allufions  are  to  be  found  in  Hollin- 
49ied  and  Stow,    and,  particularly,  in  Fuller's  Church  Hif- 
iory.    *  The  occult  intelligence  and  obfcure  references,'  which 
are  Mr.  Bryant's  *  deair  delight,'  are  furrounded  with  fuch 
palpable  darknefs,  that  they  feem  only  the  fport  of  an  ima- 
gination, tliat  wiftics  to  be  fecure  from  detection. 

It  Will  be  unjuft  to  Mr.  Warton  to  mutilate  the  very  con- 
^ife  and  fatisfadory  difcuifion  of  the  probability^  of  Rowley's 
having,  been  ac<|uainted  with  the  Iliad ;    we  fhall  therefore 

five  ft  entire, 
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•  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  Rowley  had 
ever  feen  the  Iliad,  either  in  the  original  Greek,  or  in  a  profe 
tranflation.  It  is  evident  that  Rowley's  cotemporary  Lydgatc,' 
a  fcholar,  and  one  who  might  then  be  called  a  general  reader^ 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  Homer.  He  has  written  pro- 
fcfledly  on  Homer's  fubjcft,  the  fiege  of  Troy.  But  his  au- 
thor was  Guido  de  Colonna,  who  turned,  about  the  twelfth 
century,  the  flory  of  the  Trojan  war  into  a  romance,  not  from 
Homer,  but  from  Didtys  Cretenfis.  And  this,  in  England  at 
leaft,  was  the  fafhionable  Iliad  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Where 
had  Rowley  ever  feen  a  copy  of  Homer  ?  In  the  library  of  his 
convent  at  Keinfham,  or  of  the  Carmelites  at  Briftol,  where 
he  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  ?  How  had  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  ?  It  was  not  at  that  time  either  taught 
or  cultivated  in  England.  Were  Rowley's  connexions  with 
any  of  thofe  few  Englifh  fcholars  i||^o  now  travelled  into  that 
country  where  the  Greek  writers  were  revived  ?  The  Redclift 
cheft  has  given  us  no  information  of  his  learned  charafter. 
Surely,  one  who  muft  have  had  fo  full  and  familiar  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Homer,  as  to  transfufe  his  defcriptions  with 
fo  much  eafe  and  intelligence,  muft  have  left  papers  or  parch- 
ments of  a  claffical  or  a  literary  kind.  We  are  told  of  his 
Saxon,  but  not  of  his  Grecian  manufcripts.  Nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  Rowley  could  have  feen  a  profe  Latin  tranflation  of 
the  Iliad.  Leontius  Pilatus,  one  of  the  learned  Conftantino- 
politan  exiles,  tranflated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  profe,  with  part 
of  theOdyfley,  at  the  deiire  ofBoccace,  about  the  year  1360, 
as  we  learn  from  Petrarch's  Epiftles  to  Boccace.  But  this  was 
never  publifhed,  and  went  no  farther  than  the  public  library 
of  Venice  The  firft  profe  Latin  Iliad  that  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, was  by  Laurentius  Valla,  and  it  was  printed  at  Brefcia  in 
Italy,  in  the  year  1497.  This  came  too  late  to  have  been 
feen  by  Rowley.  We  are  therefore  left  to  conclude,  that  an 
Englifh  Iliad  was  ufed  on  this  occafion.  But  Rowley  ftever 
had  feen  the  verlions  by  Chapman,  Hobbes,  or  Pope.  Can 
it  now  be  doubted  that  the  Battle  of  Haftings  was  written  by 
Chatterton  ?' 

The  internal  evidence  both  of  the  Battles  of  Haftings  and 
the  Tragedy  of  Ella,  decides,  entirely,  in  favour  of  Chatter- 
ton's  being  the  author,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warton. 

The  acknrwleged  compofitions  of  Chatterton  are  next  compared 
with  Rowley,  and  little  fuperiority  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Warton  to  th^  latter,-  except  what  may  be  very  eafily  and 
fairly  accounted  for.  *  Even  in  Rowley  there  are  many  flimzy 
lines  5  many  puerile  paifages ;  examples  of  want  oJFjudgment^ 
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and  ftrokes  of  a  young  compofer  ;'  and  we  may  add,  that,  ia 
liis  undifputed  poems,  there  is  often  a  ftrength  of  language, 
marks  of  a  fplendid  vigorous  imagination,  and^  often,  a  '  ca«>^ 
riofa  felicitas'  of  expreflion.  The  exordium  of  the  Conful- 
tation,  quoted  by  Mr,  Bryant,  was  really  written,  we  find, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bentley,  the  critic's  fon,  and  ftolen,  with  » 
very  little  alteration,  by  Chatterton's  friend.  For  this  dc« 
tedion  Mr.  Warton  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Steevens. 

From  the  Mi/cellaneous  Objer'vations  we  ihall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing, which  appear' with  peculiar  propriety  from  Mr.  War- 
ton,  and  are  both  juil  and  elegant. 

*  In  thefe  poems  there  is  no  learning,  I  mean,  Gothic 
learning  :  fuch  as  the  pedantry  of  a  learned  prieft  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  would  have  exhibited.  There  are  no  alluiions 
or  references  to  the  claffics  of  the  dark  ages.  Our  antient 
writers  are  perpetually  f]0^ing  the  fmall  ftock  of  knowledge 
which  they  pofTefTed,  by  quoting  the  few  authors,  and  thofe  of 
a  particular  cait,  then  in  vogue.  A  ftudious  ecclefiaftic  of 
this  period  would  have  given  us  a  variety  of  ufelefs  authorities 
from  Ariftotle,  from  Boethius,  and  from  the  Fathers.  £vea 
allowing  that  the  fuppofed  Rowley  was  cultivated  in  literature 
beyond  his  times,  we  fee  no  marks  of  a  better  learning.  Had 
the  writer  of  thefe  poems  ever  known,  I  think  he  would  have 
cited  or  named,  at  leafl  fome  of  the  Latin  poets. 

'  In  thefe  poems  we  have  no  religion.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  have  no  recommendations  to  virtue,  or  touches  of  morality « 
But  they  are  not  tindured  with  a  due  ihare  of  what  the  French 
call  on^iott,  I  mean,  they  have  no  prolix  devotional  epifodes, 
fuch  as  would  have  naturally  flowed  from  a  writer  of  Rowley's 
profeiRon  and  ch^radler.     Inftead  of  addreiTes  to  the  Holy  Vir-  '^ 

gin,  we  have  long  and  laboured  invocations  to  Truth,  to 
Hope,  to  Content,  and  other  divinities  of  the  pagan  Creed,  v^ 

or  rather  of  the  creed  of  modern  poetry.     Rowley  would  hav^ 
interfperfed  bis  poetry  with  texts  of  fcripture.     Lydgal;e,  ijt-        /     ' 
the  Siege  of  Thebes,  quotes  Saint  Luke,  to  prove  that  avs^      -' 
rice,  ambition,    and  envy,  are  the  primary  caufcs  of  wat.      *  "< 

Had  Rowley  written  the  Balade  of  Charitie,  inftead  of  an  i^r 
genious  apologue,  enlivened  with  agreeable  incidents  and 
pleaiing  defcriptions,  he  would  have  given  us  a  tedious  ye| 
edifying  homily  in  rhyme,  not  without  frequent  con fir^atio|ts 
of  his  dodrine  from  the  Meditations  of  Saint  Bernard,  and 
from  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  With  all  his  poetry,  he 
would  never  have  made  a  ballad  on  charity  fo  poetical. 

•  We  mifs  the  marks  of  another  fort  of  reading  in  thefe 
poems,  and  which  a  real  Rowley  would  have  ihewn,  I  mean  of 
pld  romances.  To  our  old  poetSj  the  moft  celebrated  atchieve* 
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mcnts  and  championis  of  the  fabulous  chivalry,  the  Round 
table  with  fir  l»attcelot  and  fir  Triftram,  and  Charlfemagne 
with  his  twelve  peers,  were  the  favourite  and  eternal  topics  of 
alluiion.  Particularly,  to  this  fort  of  allofion,  a  large  field 
w&s  naturally  opened  in  the  fongs  of  the  minftrels,  who  accom- 
pany the  lifts  in  the  interlude  of  the  Tournament,  But  in- 
Head  of  celebrating  king  Arthur,  or  any  other  diftinguifhed 
chief  of  the  romantic  ftory,  which  the  fubjeft  diftated,  in  one 
of  the  two  odes,  where  they  are  called  upon  to  fing  *'  fomme 
aCkyonn  dyre  of  auntyante  kyngcs,**  William  the  Conqueror 
is  defcribed,  poetically  enough,  chactng  the  ftag  in  a  dre^ 
foreil.  In  the  other,  we  have  an  allegorrcal  defcription  of 
Battayle  fubduod  by  Pleafure.  In  the  firft  of  thefe.  Chatter- 
ton  was  in  his  walk  of  ancient  Eng^ift  hiftory.  In  the  fecofid;^ 
his  knowledge  of  modem  imagery  appears/ 

The  others  relate  to  the  extern al^vi den ce,  in  which  thefft 
15  little  new  information,  and  which  has  been  already  futS- 
ciently  difcuffed. 

We  formerly  promiied  our  readers  to  take  notice  of  Chat* 
terton's  fportive  imagination,  as  Br.  Milles  has  fometimei 
tailed  it,  and;  in  other  places,  has  tremendoufly  pronounced 
it  pORO£iiY.  We  ihall  give,  from  Mr.  Croft's  letter  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  the  contrafted  accounts  of  Mr.  Ruddall  and  Dr, 
Milles.  The  evidence  publilhed  by  Mr.  Warton,  is  probably 
exa£l,  for  it  was  trommitted  to  writing  a  few  hours  after  it 
was  given.  Mr.  Rudhall  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  no  part  of  thi^  account  has  been  contradifted. 

<  A  Jingular  circumftance  •  The  circumft'ance  is  fift- 
relating  to  the  hiftory  of  this     gular,     and   I    have    always 


ceremony  ("  of  pafting  the  t)ld 
bridge'')  has  been  communicated 
tb  the  public  wjithin  theje  tivo 
}aft  years  \  and  candour  re- 
quires that  it  fhould  not  pafs 
unnoticed  here,  lefpecially  as 
the  charafter  of  the  relator 
leaves  no  room  for  fufpicion. 
The  obje^ors  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the(e  Poems  may  pof- 
iibly  triumph  in  the  difcovery 
'©fa  fa€l,  which  oontaiiis,  ri^ 
their  opinion,  a  dccifiveprQof 
that  Chtftterton  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  paper,  and  (a^ 
they  would  infer)  of  all"  the 
poetry  which  he  produced  un-^ 
der 


thtnight  fo  ;  but  it  has  never 
yet,  I  believe,  been  communis 
cated  to  the  public ;  though  1 
certainly  meant  it  ihduldfomit 
time  or  other. 


•  It  is  not  clear  to  nfe,  that 

the  advocates^  for  Chattefto'^ 

^v^ 
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name 

nvhen  the  circumftttncet  ^re -at- 
tenti<V€ly  examined^  tEe  reader 
will  probably  find^  that  even 
this  faA  tends  rather  to  eflab- 
lifh,  than  to  invalidate,  the 
authenticity  (rf  the  Poems, 

'  Mr.  John  RnddaU,  a  na« 
tive  and  iniiabitant  of  Briflol^ 
and  formerlyap^rentace  to  Mr. 
Francis  Grdley,  an  apothe- 
cary in  tha^t'city,  was  well  ac« 
quainted  with  Chatterton, 
ivhilil  he  was  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Lambert.  During  that 
{ime,  Chatterton  frequently 
cralkd  upon  him  at  his  maf- 
ter's  houfe,  and,  fion  after  he 
had  printed  this  account  of  the 
iridge  in  the  Briflol  Paper, 
told  Mr.  Ruddall,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it ;  huty  it  CC" 
€»rring  to  him  afterwards,  that 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  pro^ 
duce  the  original,  he  brought  to 
him  one  day  a  piece  of  parch' 
ment,  about  theJtTue  of  a  half 
Jbeet  of  fools-cap  paper ;  Mr. 
Ruddall  does  not  think  that  any 
thing  ijuas  luritten  on  it  nvhen 
produced  by  Chatterton^  hut  he 
Janv  him  ivrite  Jeveral  tvords, 
if  not  lines,  in  a  charaHtr 
nvhich  Mr,  Ruddall  did  not  un- 
derfiand,  ivhich  he  fays  ^was  tO" 
tally  unlike  Englijh,  and,  as  he 
apprehended^  nvat  meant  by 
Chatterton  to  imitate  or  repre- 
fent  the  original  from  nvhich  this 
account  *was  printed.  He  can- 
mot  determine  precifely  how 
liiBch  Chatterton  wrot^  in  this 
inanner,  but  fays,  that  the 
time  he  fpent  in  that  vifit  did 
not  exceed  three  quarters  of 
an  hour>  the  fize  of  the 
parch- 


fivc,  if  the  circumftances  Jhouli 
he  aitenti*wly  examined  even  bc* 
cording  to  the  Dean's  own 
fhewing.  Sat  mine  isiome* 
what  different. 


*  My  vifit  to  Briftol  of  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  colle£l 
information  concerning  Chat- 
terton, was  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1778.  At  that  time  I 
gave  fomething  td  the  mother 
and  fifter  for  their  voluntary 
communications  to  me.  After 
I  publiihed  Love  and  Mad- 
ness, I  laid  a  larger  plan  tot 
their  benefit,  which  I  hope 
ftili  to  fee  carried  into  ejte- 
eution  ;  and  I  deltined  fome-. 
thing  more  to  the  family  of 
him  whofe  genius.  I  fo  much 
refpefted,  though  I  well  knew 
his  family  deemed  me  their 
enemy  for  endeavouring  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  forgery. 
Prevented  from  going  to  Bath, 
and  confequently  from  giving 
what  I  had  fet  apart  for  thi» 
purpofe,  with  my  own  hands, 
I  gladly  feized  the  liberty  al- 
lowed me  by  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Ruddall  to  beg  this  favour  of 
him.  On  the  2»nd  of  March, 
1781,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rud- 
dall>  to  whom  (  was  then  a 
per- 
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parchment,  however,  ( even 
fbppofmg  it  to  have  been  filled 
with  writing)  will  infome  mea- 
fur^  afcertain  the  quantity 
which  it  contained. 


*  He  fays  alfo,  that  nx^hen 
Chatterton  had  ^written  on  the 
farchmenty  he  held  it  o'ver 
the  candle y  to  gi've  it  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  antiquity,  <which 
changed  the  colour  of  the  ink, 
and  made  the.  parchment  appear 
black  and  a  little  contraSed:  he 
ne^er/a'w  him  make  any  Jimilar 
attempt^  nor  nK^as  the  parchment 
produced  afterguards  by  Chat- 
terton to  him,  or  (as  far  as  he 
knonvsj  to  any  other  perfon. 
From  aperfed  knonulege  of  Chat- 
terton^ s  abilities,  he  thinks  him 
to  hafve  been  incapable  of  'writ- 
ing the  Battle  of  Haftings,  or 
any  of  thofe  poems  produced  by 
him  under  the  name  of  Rowley, 
nor  does  he  remember  that 
Chattcrtofi  ^v«r  mentioned 
Row- 


Auihenticitj  of  Ro^wl^^s  Poems* 

perfe£l  ftranger,  making  ufc 
of  his  friends  name,  and  en- 
clofing  a  draft  to  him  or  his 
order  for  ten  pounds,  requcft- 
irig  he  would  give  the  money 
to  Chatter  ton's  mother  and 
filler.  On  the  30th  of  the 
fame  montji,  Mr.  Ruddall 
called  upon  me  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  ;  appeared,  as  I  imagined, 
to  lean  to  the  fide  of  this  quef- 
tion  which  I  have  ever  thought 
to  be  the  right ;  and  told  me, 
of  his  own  accord,  what  cer- 
tainly agrees  no  more  with 
the  Dean's  account,  than  what 
I  have  already  related  agrees 
with  the  Dean's  faying  that 
Mr.  Ruddall  told  this,  in  1779, 
on  the  profpeSl  of  procuring  a 
gratuity  of  ten  pounds  for  Chat* 
ierton^s  mother,  from  a  gentle- 
man 'who  came  to  Brijiol  in  or- 
der to  collet  information  con- 
cerning the  fan's  hiftory, 

*  If  my  men^ory  not  only 
fails  me  now,  l^ut  failed  m^ 
the  fame  day,  and  has  failed 
me  ever  iince,  Mr.  Ruddall 
will  coiredl  me.  To  him  I 
appeal,  and  by  him  I  muft  fub- 
mit  to  be  correded.  But,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1781,  he 
told  me,  AS  I  thini^,  that 
he  ajjifted  Chatterton  in  dif- 
guifing  SEVERAL  pieces  ofparch-* 
ment  ivith  the  appearance  of  age  j^ 
juft  before  **  the  account  ofpaff-. 
ingthe  bridge*^  appeared  in  Far- 
ley* s  Journal;  that,  after  they 
had  made  fe'Ueral  experiments, 
Chatterton  f aid,  *'  this  <willdot 
nonv  I  fwili  black  THE  parch- 
ment ;"  that,  ^whether  he  told 
him  at  the  time  what  the 
parchment  <waSf  tJ/  could  not  re- 
member I 
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Rowley's   Poems  to   him,  ei-  member ;  that  he  helie'ved  hedid 

ther  as  original  or   the    con-  not  fee  Chatterton   black  the 

trary ;  but  fometimes  (though  parchment ^  hut  that  Chattertom 

very  rarely)  intimated  that  he  told  him^  after  "  the  account  ef 

was  poffeiled  of  fome  valuable  pojjing  the  Bridge*  had  appear- 

literary  produdlions.  Mr.Rud-  ed  in  the  nenvs  paper,  that  the 

doll  promifed  Chatterton  not  to  parchment  ivhich  he  had  blaci- 

repeal  this  fecret^  andhe  fcru-  ed  and  di  guifed,  after  their  ex^ 

puloujly  kept  his  ixjord  till  the  periments,    nuas  'what  he   had 

year    1779;     hut^     on     the  fent  to  the  printer  containing  tht 

PROSPECT  OF  PROCURING  A  ACCOUNT,* 
GRATUITY  OF  TEN  POUND, 
FOR  ChaTTERTOn's  MO- 
THER FROM  A  gentleman 
WHO  CAME  TO  BrISTOL  IN 
ORDER  TO  COLLECT  INFOR- 
MA.TION     CONCl^RNING     HER 

son's,  history,  he  thought 
fb  material  a  benefit  to  the  fa- 
mily would  fully  juftify  hipx 
for  divulging  a  fecret,  by 
which  no  perfon  now  living 
could  be  a  fufFerfer,* 

We  fhall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr,  Warton's  pamphlet, 
which  is  written  with  much  knowlege  of  the  fubjeft,  a  great 
Ihare  of  candour,  and,  what  is  not  common  with  difputants,  ^ 
a  peculiar  vein  of  pleafantry  and  good  humoun 

The  additions  in  the  fecond  edition  are  neither  numerous  or 
important.  We  are  informed  that  Rowland's  fong  is  men- 
tioned by  Hume ;  Nigellus  by  Hollinihed  ;  and  Florent,  the 
name  attributed  to  fir  C.  Bawdin's  wife,  by  Kerfey. — The  in- 
habitants of  Briftol  are  not,  however,  unanimous  in  their  opi- 
nion of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems.  Mr.  Catcott,  who 
wrote  on  the  Deluge,  had  pronounced  them  to  be  modern 
produdlions ;  and  he,  in  Mr.  Warton's  opinion,  *  was  perhaps 
the  only  perfon  in  that  place  properly  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  fubjedl.'  Briftol,  an  opulent  and  commercial  city,  has 
the  accum\^lated  difgrace  of  expelling  Hume,  negledling  Sa- 
vage, and  affording  but  one  perfon  who  can  properly  judge  of 
a  literary  fubjedi  ;  but  thy  patronage,  thy  fcanty  patronage  of 
Chatterton,  will  be  remembered,  when  thy  errors  and  blind- 
nefs  are  forgotten.  Philofophy  has  now  *  erefted  its  banner 
in  that  ungenial  climate  ;  and  this  modem  Beotia  f ,  as  it  has 
already  produced  a  Pindar,  may  alfo  rival  its  namefake,  in  a 
f  lutarch  and  an  Epaminondas. 

*  A  philofophical.  fociety  inftituted  there. 

t  Sea  Rowley  and  Chatterton  in  tiit  Shades  for  the  appellation. 
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homy,  SarouetiOi  M,  D\     ^vo^     2s»  dd.  f&wed.     CadelL 

ip^lNE  yeai-^  agawe  had  the  pleafure  of  reviewing  Sir  Cllf* 
-^^  ton  Wintringham's  excellent  edition  of  Dr.  Mead's 
Momta  Medina,  which  the  learned  baronet  had  enriched  not 
ttnl^r  with.  occaBon^l  remarks,^  but  an.  appendixy^  containipg'  a 
'vaai^^  <^  valjiable  riierapeufic  and  pradbicai  obfervations*. 
It  was,  we  believe^  the  general  deflre,  that  a  gentleman  of. 
fitch  eminence  in  his  profeiHon,  who  had  fo  ably  idlaih-ated, . 
and  fo  highly  improved  the  work  of  a  preceding  n^&i  writer, 
ibould  favour  the  world  with  a  farther  commuHication*  of  -Ma 
own  obiervations ;  and  we  have  at  length  the  fatisfe£bioa  of  his 
finding  this  defire  amply  gratified  by  the  volume  now  under 
our  confideration. 

The  work  confifts  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen  fe£lioiis  of 
aphorifms  j  and,  notwithftanding  the  modefty  of.  the  title, 
comprizes  remarks  on  the  greater  part  of  difeafes  incident  to 
the  human  body.  The  firft  and  fecond  prefent  us'  with  obfer- 
vations,  hitherto  little  known,  refpeding  diforders  of  the 
nerves. 

•  Nervorum  diftentiones,  quas  convulfiones  aut  fpa^mos  ap- 
pellare  confueverunt  medici,  quae  ortum  faum  in  abdomine^ 
habeht,  membra  externa  rapidHIime  afiiciunt :  eae  aiitem,  quse 
21  membris  externis  incipiunt,  rariffime  in  corpoiis  trunco  in-' 
«eniuntur. 

*  Nervorum  diilentiones,  qua?  locum  habent  in  corporis  hu- 
aiani  mufciiiis,  membrorum  motui  involuntario  inferviendbus, 
vix*,  aut  ne  vix  quidem,  ullis  iignis  antecedent! bus  adventurag^ 
csSe'  fe  annunciant ;  neque  provideri  aut  praecaveri  poifunt' 
cum  niiilsa  mutationes  prseeunt,  quibus  ex  corporis  externi  feu 

*  ^fyc&M^  aut  habitu,  {eu;ex  ejus  motibus,  vel  oculis,  vel  ullcK 
fenfiium  a&u,  aliquid  tale  fbre  percipiendum  ilt.' 

The  two  fubfequent  remarks  on  gangrenes  are  paiticularly 
worthy  of  attention. 

'  Si  bulJulcD  gangrsenaxn  oomitent;  turn  eGim.ab' iniUunma* 
tione  genitam  futiTe  fufpicare  liceat :  in  lenta^  enim  et  fponta* 
nea^gangraena,  a.virium  vitalium  aiU  motus.  defis&u,  perrard^ 
&  qnandd,  apparent  buUulae. 

*-  Si.gangxa&na  iit  a  putredine,  cochleare  unum  aceti  yicetBt- 
mfidicamenti  cardiaci  melius  et  fortius  fapplebit^  quam  vini 
fiimiffimi  aut  generoiiffimi  hauftus.' 

In  the  eighth  fedion  this  learned  and  experienced  ^tfaor* 
afiures  us,  from  his  own  obfenration,  that  he.  has  frequently 

*  See  Crit.  Re?»  vol.  x^xv,  p.  4.75. 
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Ir^owii  tb^  liver  becomeTqhirrous  in  confequence  of  a  fappreA 
fion  of  the.  hemorrhoidal  difcharge. 

In  tjie  thjrteeikth  feftiojj  he  fpecifies.  thofe  circiun^ances  of 
the  hyftencal  Jiforder,  in  which  antifpafmodic  n^edicines  may  • 
be  given  with  the  grea>teft  fnccefs. 

In  the  angina^  on  inflammatory  fore-throat.  Sir  John 
Pringle  had  feen  good  effects  from  opening  the  veins  called  the 
rtmin^y  under  the  tongue.  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  pro- 
pofes  it  as  a  queftion,  whether,  in  the  fame  difordcr,  before 
the  ilageof  fuppuration,  great  benefit  might  not  be  received 
from  opening  the  temporal  aitery  ?  What  fuggelled  to  bin* 
thi$  expedient,  was  his  having  feen  the  diforder  greatly  re*- 
IjbBved  by  a  haemonfhage  from  the  nofe.  The  remark  feem^ 
Cjertainly  to  favour  an  affirmative  conclufion  j  and  our  author's 
intference  is  ftrongly  fupported  by  analogy. 

The  following  judicious  obfervations,  in  the  tihiirty-fixth 
Ce&ioQ*  refpeding  the  treatment  of  fome  complaints  of  the  Ho- 
mach,  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  tv^r^  rational  praci- 
titioner. 

'  Qui  die  die  in  diem  alimenta  vomere  folent,  mucofam 
iflauit  materiam^  interiorem  ventriculi  tunicam  illinentfem, 
plus  aut  minus  abraiam  habent«  His  ventriculus  quafi  nudus 
ct  d.egluptus  eft,  et  cibos  potufqiie  ftatim  acidos  aut  acres 
evtHnunt,  praefertim  qui  vinum  oleant.  His  plurimum  pro- 
font  cibi  mitiores,  et  medicamenta  ilHus  generis,  cujus  fiint- 
tellbacea  cum  rhabarbaro  conjunda,  quibus  fociari  debet  opi«< 
timii  praefertim  ii  urgeat  anxietas,  quae  humores  acuit,  et 
Qiuci  generiatioaem  impedit*  Haec  pauco  cum  liquore  ido* 
i^eo^  a^  calido>  potius  quam  frigido,  aliquandd  nuUo,  dare^ 
conyeniti  Prior  enim  multo  magis  ventriculo  arrideat.  Prae- 
toreanotatu  dignum^efl,  me  hifce  morbidis  ejufmodi  remedia* 
fub  paflillorum  fonna,  continuo  devoranda,  feliciter  exhi- 
l^uifle/ 

The  thirty-eighth  aphorifm  alfo,  relative  to  the  fame  fub- 
jedl,  we.  cannot  avoid  laying  before  our  readers* 

*  Si  vomitio  continenter  urgeat,  dummodd  nihil  per  f^ 
venter  excerhat,  fcuftra.  i^epe  imnuttuntur^  medicamenta  al- 
v,am  ducentia,.  imo  catkartica.  per  os  exhibita  ilatim  vomituia^ 
proritant.  His  medicamenta  ex  argento  vivo,  parata,  cum- 
fprtiffimijb  catharticia  fociata,  utilia  novi.  Hoc  tamen  ia 
morbo»  nil  magis  convenire  inveni,  quam  voitriculi  regio* 
n^m  anodynis  et  aromadbus  fovere,  et  inferiores  abdominis 
partes  linimento  cathartico  inungere,  caeteris  interea  Qoa 
jtrgb^is/ 

In-  the-  forty-fourth  re&ion  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  inti- 

natc^rKis!  opinion*  thAt»  ^wiien  phyiiciaiMi,  impute  entirely  to& 

3  phlegmatic 
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phlegmatic  humonrs^  fuch  diforders  of  the  ftomach  as  are  ac-.' 
companied  with  pain,  they  are  frequently  miftaken.    He  very 
joftly  obferves,  that   the  redundance  of  phlegm  in  the  Ifto- 
mach  is  manifefted  by  other  ciFefts. 

'  *  Errant,  ut  opinor,  faepe  medici,  dum  in  ventriculi  mof- 
bis  dolore  comitatis,  pituitam  folam  ut  plurimum  accufant. 
Hujus  enim  redundantia  certius  ex  affuetae  plenitudinis  fenfu^ 
et  diuturno  cibi  faftidio,  quam  ex  ventriculi  dolore  fe  palam 
fecit.' 

In  the  aphorifm  immediately  fuccecding,'  the  karned  phy- 
fician  informs  us,  that  he  has  feldom  known  a  diarrhoea  termi- 
nate any  fever  which  had  not  derived  its  origin  from  a  crdpula, 
or  furfeit.  Hosyever  repugnant  this  obfervation  may  prove 
to  the  ideas  of  feme  pradlitioners,  we  join  with  Sir  Clifton 
Wintringham  in  opinion,  that  fuch  a  criiis  as  has  been  men* 
tioned  will  generally  be  found  imperfeft. 

The  fifty-firft  fedion  treats  of  a  ftomachic  complaint,  con- 
cerning which  our  author's  obfervation  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance. 

.  *  ErrafTe  mihi  videntur  medici,  cum  in  mala  alimentorum 
digeftione  feu  concodione,  frequenli  vomitione  comitata;  bilis 
redundantiam  incufant ;  hujufmodi  enim  morbi  frequentius  ex 
fcilis  defeftu  quam  redundantia  ortum  fuum  ducunt ;  et  mcdi- 
camentis  et  remediis,  bilem  generandi  facultatem  poilidenti- 
bus,  fanantur.  Erroris  hujus  origo  obfervation ib us  minus 
caute  perpenfis  niti  videtur,  eo  quod  materiam  flavam  et  ama- 
ram  bili  fimilem  vomere  folent  hujufmodi  aegroti.  Haec  au- 
tem  materies,  partim  vi  vomitus,  ex  canaliculis  bills  curfui  et 
dedudlioni  infervientibus,  exprimitur,  et  partim  ex  pinguibus 
devoratis,  in  ipfo  ventriculo  generatur ;  quae  calore  loci  acri- 
moniam  banc  et  amaritudinem  acquirunt,  ut  ex  eo  coni^at, 
quod  h^c  materies  igni  impofita  flatim  flammam  concipit, 
pinguedinis  in  modum,  quod  bili  non  accidit.  Nullius  au- 
tern  morbi  fanationi  magis  conveniunt  falina  fubacida,  fapo- 
xiacea  acida,  modice  aperientia, .  cum  larga  diluentium  copia 
exhibenda/ 

Thq  following  obfervatidns  on  female  complaints,  in  fee- 
tiohs  fixty-four,  fixty-five,  and  fixty-fix,  are  didlated  both  by 
rpafon  and  experience.  . 

*  3i  quandd  mulierum  menfes  multum  dinque  abundent, 
ora  canaliculorum,  ad  hanc  exinanitionem  natura  compara- 
torum,  nimis  ampliari  necefie  efl ;  quibus  anguftandis  prae 
caeteris  omnibus  profunt  fotus  aflringentes. 

'  Ubicunque  mulieri,  tenero  et  hedico  corporis  habitu 
praeditae^  nimis  magna  copia  fluant  menfes,  afbingentia  tern* 
perata,  incraifatitibus  etdemulcentibus  adje^,  morbum  feli^' 
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I^niKinghMm,  it  li^rhif  quihufiiam  Ceikmenfariu  iif 
citerfiauttt.  Ubi  astern  incacochyml  corporis  conftitutione, ' 
aat  h^olrope  laboraiiti^  idem  malttm  accidat,  aftringentia  in- 
cralTantibus  et  aromaticis  conjunda  feliciter  in  menfmn^  pro- 
iavio,  et  praefertim  intervallis  exhibita^  cedunt.  In  utrif- 
qne  autem  valent  fottts  praedifli.  Hinc  mihi  yerifimile  vifam 
fiiit,  qu6d  fotus  ejnfmodi  qnotidie,  vel  per  apta  intervalla, 
^  applicati  ad  r^ionem  uteri,  eifeixt  rcmedia  maxime  efficacia 
ad  abortum  praecavendum  in  iis  mulieribus^  quibus  nimia  co- 
pii  fangais  utero  affluit,  aut  quibtts  ex  male  et  nimis  laxo  cor* 
porb  liabittt  partum  elidere  facile  crit. 

*  Quandd  uterus  quafi  pertinaciter  obfcratus  videatur,  tunt* 
fireqnens  ufns  fot&s  laxantis  et  modice  aperientis,  uteri  regi- 
oni  admoti,  necnon  et  balnei  tepidi  inguinnni  tencs,  adjedis 
£mul  iis  rebus,  quae  menfes  proritandi  virtute  notiffimi  pol* 
lent,  omnium  rcmediorum  certiffimum  morbi  leyamen  effi* 
ciont.  Convenit  haec  inedendi  ratio  eo  tempore  prae  Caetens, 
quo  menfium  reditum  expedient  hujufmodi  mulieres,  et  prac« 
cipne,  fi  fub  adventum  novae  vel  plenaclunae.* 

Jn  uterine  diforders,  proceeding  either  from  a  rigid  or  re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  parts,  this  judicious  writer  warmly  recom- 
mends the  ttfe  of  topical  remedies  ;  a  pradice  more  worthy  ot 
attention,  as  it  is  too  often  facrificed  to  the  purfuit  of  diflferent 
i^idicacions,  which  are  erroneoufly  drawn  from  principles  o^  a 
general  nature,  inftcad  of  being  founded,  as  they  ought,  up- 
on local  circumftances. 

In  fcdion  fevcnty-third.  Sir  Clifton  Wintriilgham,  agree- 
ably to  his  annotations  on  a  paiTage  of  the  Menita  Medica^  re- 
prehends the  toocoinmon  praftice  of  enjoining  the  ufe  of  ex-^ 
ercife  indifcriminately  to  perfons  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  ef- 
pccially  the  confumptive.  He  obferves,  that  when  the  fluids 
are  thin  and  iharp,  thofe  exercifes  which  induce  fatigue  never 
fail  to  prove  hurtful ;  and  fuch  is  generally  the  condition  of 
the  fluids  in  phthifical  perfons. 

Infedion  the  hundred  and  firft,  the  author  informs  his  rea- 
ders, that  he-has  not  found  purging  either  fo  neceffary  or  ufe- 
ful,  after  fpring-fevers,  as  after  thofe  in  autumn.  But  in  the 
latter,  he  has  obferved  that  the  omiflion  of  purgatives  was  pro- 
du£live  of  bad  e^eds.  - 

The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  permit  uy  to  make  even  a 
moderate  feledlion,  from  the  multitude  of  judicious  rules  and 
obfervations  with  which  this  volume  abounds ;  and  we  there- 
-ibrc  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  only  a$  a  fpeci* 
men. 

'  Qttdcunque  mpdo  accidat  haemorrhagia  immodica,  ea  ii- 
nita,  ftatim'alvu«  ducenda  eft,  in  qu6vi$  aetatis  gradu  fit  mor- 
bus.* '     ^ 
..  Vol.  LIV.  Augv^,  \^%^.               i  *  •  fc 
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Xt4       Wintringh^Mf  dt  Merits  quibufiam  CofdmektArii. 

*  In  morbis  hydropi^is^  ii  prunLae  viae  itnt  obferatae  ant' 
fardae,  urinae  profluvium  potiils  et  certius  cfficietur  lenibus 
catharticis  quam  diureticis. — 

*  Si  in  initio  febris  adfit  diarrhoea^  tanquam  calamitatis 
focia  atque  comes,  tutiiis  eft  exquifitis  alexipharmacis  di£Us 
cam  curare,  quam  exhibere  aftringentia,  aot  alvum  moventia 
ad  earn  iiftendam  ;  mali  enimjnoris  non  raro  eft,  et  finon  iift- 
cnda,  faltem  coercenda  eft. 

'In  febre  fimplici  continente,  fub  prima  remiSione  corti- 
cem  Peruviaham  adminiftrare  confuevi,  et  magno  cum  fuc» 
ceffu. — 

*  In  quocunque  febris  gradu  accidat  fudor  univerfalis,  i 
natura  fola  incoeptus,  nunquam  eft  ftftendus,  fed  promoven- 
di^s,  modo  aliquid  emolumenti  aegrotanti  exinde  ad  venire  ap- 
pareat. — 

'  Nulla  inquifitio,  nulla  ratio  utut  confiderata,  vel  de  fe-' 
feris  acceflione,  ftatu  confiftente,  aut  deceffione,  ftabiliendis 
regulfs  fufHcere  poiTunt,  quibus  folis,  de  exinanitionibas  inftin 
tujejidis  vel  promovendis  refte  judicium  proferre  poffit  medicus: 
kae  autem  multo  magis  certiores  faciendae,  et  praefertim  aefti- 
mandae  funt,  ex  iis,  quae  foras  corpore  fefeexpelii  palam  fa- 
ciunt,  feu  per  cutis  meatus,  feu  per  quofcunque  alios  exitus.-— 

'  Experientia  didici,  qudd  remcdia  ferruginea  junioribus, 
n^ulto  magis  quam  fenibus,  conveniunt. — 

*  In  corporis  conftitutionibus  foemineis  admodum  tcnellis, 
melius  eft,  medicamenta  ferruginea  fub  lefti  ingrefTum  admi- 
niftrare, quam  tempore  matutino. — 

*  Aeger  aetate  adultus  diarrhoea  laborans,  plcrumquc  pu-' 
ti;edinis  poenas  luit ;  banc  autem  medicamentis  et  remediis  a- 
cidis  fanare  oportet. — 

*  In  vomitoriis  exhibendis,  ubi  iftcrus  fe  coram  medico  fift- 
at,  fumma  requiritur  cautio,  ut  libera  et  fatis  fiuida  in  hepatis 
regione  fmt  omnia,  aliternon  raro  a  ruptis^uibufdam  canali- 
culis  male  cedunt.' 

The  obfervations  contained  in  this  valuable  work  are  fuch 
as  might  be  expeded  from  a  phyiician,  no  lefs  diftinguiihed  by 
his  great  experience  than  by  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  difcernmcnt.  It  is  fufficient  to  add,  that 
they  are  delivered  in  a  ftyle  oi  the  Latin  language,  fo  elegant 
and  concifc,  as  evinces  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham  to  be  criti- 
cally conver farit  with  the  claflical  produdions  of  antiquity.  In 
Jhis  former  work,  he  erefted  to  his  celebrated  predeceflbr  » 
monument  of  friendfhip  and  efteem,  that  can  only  be  eclipfed 
by  the  fuperior  merit  and  utility  of  the  obfervations  with 
whi  h  he  has.jxow  favoured  the  medical  world. 
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Mft  Jddrefs  to  th'e  JCing  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  thi 

•  important  Subject  of  preferring  the  Lives  of  its  Inhabitants ^  by 
Means  ivhich,  nvith  the  Sanation  and  Affiance  of  the  Legijln-^ 

-  ture^  fwould  he  rendered  Jimphy  deary  and  efficacious  to  the 
People  at  large*     With  an  Appendix,  in  lAjhich  is  inferted  a 

'  Letter  from  Dr,  Lettfom,  to  the  Author.  Bf  W*  Hq^wes^ 
ilf.  D,  one  of  the  Inftitutors  of  the  Humane  Society,  Phyfician 
to  the  Surrey  Difpenfary,  and  Reader  of  LeSures  on  Animation* 
^0  nvhich  arefubjoined.  Hints  f Or  improving  the  Art  of  reftor^ 
ingfufpended Animation:  and alfo  for  adminiftering  dephlogifii* 
cated  Air  in  certain  Difeafes^  and  particularly  in  the  prefsnt 
EpidemiC'termed  Inftuensca.  Propofed  (in  a  Letter  to  Dr» 
Howes)  by  A,  Pother  gill,  M.  2>.  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
ofPhyficians,  and  F.  R.  S.     Svo.      2s.     Cadell. 

"tXTE  fcarcely  know  how  t6   addrcfs  Dr»   Hawes,  now  he 
^^    is  elevated  to  the  profeflional  chair,  with  aU  the  pomp 

of  titles  and  offices. 

*  Seen  him  we  have, — but  in  his  happier  hdur 
Oifocial  virtue,  ill  exchanged  for  povJer, 
Seen  him  uncumhered*^--^-^     • 

But  now  the  fcene  is  fhifted,  and  our  charaders  muft  be 
Changed ;  we  will  endeavour  to  fill  our's  with  propriety,  and 
have  little  doubt  of  our  old  friend.  We  had  almoft  for- 
got, however,  that  a  reviewer  is  a  non-entity,  without  paffiont 
or  prejudices,  without  even  a  '  local  habitation  or  a  name.' 

The  Humane  Society  was  inftituted  with  the  mod  benevo- 
lent intentions,  and  has  fully  anfwered  the  wifties  of  the  pro- 
moters ;  but  the  prefcnt  Addrefs  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
propofes  the  appointment  of  general  receiving  houfes  for  every 
fatal  accident,  with  proper  remedies  and  an  attendant,  the 
expence  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public.  We  have  a 
high  refped'  for  Dr.  Hawes ;  but  cannot  help  hinting,  that 
'  what  ihould  be  great  he  turns  to  fsu-cc.'  This  very  general 
iirrangement  for  accidents,  which,  except  in  the  metropolis* 
very  feldom  happen  but  from  drowning,  will  excite  the  ridicule 
of  the  vulgar,  who  never  look  farther  than  the  immediate  con-^ 
{equences  ^  and  almoft  all  th^  maritime  places  have  ellablifhed 
iimilar  receptacles  for  thofe  who  are  apparently  drowned.  .  In 
^ft,  the  leglflature  has  many  important  objeds  which,  at  prer 
"ifent,,  claim  its  attention  ;  and  though  we  are  willing  to  allow 
that  the  views  of  the  Society  arct  ufeful  and  meritorious,  yet 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  at  prefent  on  the  pro- 
per footing  of  general  benevolence  and  Voluntary  fubfcription. 
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Ii5  Dr.  Hswis's  JUinfi  t9  the  King*  ^^« 

In  a  literary  view,  this  Addi«fs  is  hardly  an  ohjed  of  crid- 
cifin.  It  has  little  |K>fitive  merit,  and  no  very  obvioos  errors. 
The  dodor,  however,  who  ennmerates  the  •  learned  and  in- 
genious authors'  who  have  applied  to  this  fubjed^  has  omiued 
the  late  very  accurate  and  attentive  De  Haen,  of  Vienna,  His 
experiments  on  the  fubjedl  of  animation  are  planned  and  oon* 
dafted  with  miich  judgment  and  care  ;  and  the  refults  are  im- 
J)ortant.  If  the  author's  friend.  Dr.  A.  Fothcrgill,  had  bcca 
Acquainted  with  thefe  experiments,  he  would  not  have  fug* 
gtkeA  fome  opinions,  which  are  effe6iua]iy  contradided  by  the 
event  of  De  Haen's  trials ;  he  would  not  have  confidered  the 
infpe£lion  of  the  brain  as  a  foarce  of  enquiry  yet  unattempted ; 
Or  have  propofed  remedies  incon^ftent  with  the  refults  of  his 
experiments. 

With  refped  to  remedies,  in  thefe  cafes,  we  think  there  is 
littte  certainty  in  the  effeds  of  thofe  which  have  been  trie4, 
and  are  commonly  uled.  We  have  tried  tliem  repeatedly,  with 
much  attention  ;  and  if  our  limits  would  permit,  could  fug* 
geft  fome  dombts  with  refped  to  the  moft  common,  and  appa- 
rently ufeful  medicines  which  have  been  employed.  We  are 
even  in  doubt  of  the  effeds  of  the  nferyrtmral^  and  indifcrimi^ 
note  application  of  heat ;  and  can  fincMittle  certainty  in  any 
thing  but  the  ufe  of  the  external  and  internal  ilimnli,  of  the 
moft  (imple  and  unequivocal  kind,  viz.  common  fait,  and  the 
volatile  alkali.  Perhaps  flight  eledrical  ihocks,  when  the 
body  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  may  be  ufeful  y  but  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill,  after  the  example  of  Dr.  Abilgard,  has  exalted  its 
powers,  and  made  it  the  remedy  of  its  own  excefles.  The  to- 
bacco hie,  which  either  cures  or  occafions  iicknefs,  is  trifling 
in  comparifon  of  eledricity,  which  can  only  be  equalled  by 
Achilles'  fpear. 

'  Qui  ciifpide  valnus 
'  Se4iit,  tt  hac  ipfa  cisfpide  feniit  opem.' 

Dr.  Abilgatd  has  kflled  fowls  by  (hocks  thi^ugh  the  h^ads, 
recovef«d  them  again  by  (hocks  throngh  the  heart  and  lungs  ; 
ai|d  Dr.  Fochergill,  not  to  be  inferior  in  accuracy  and  com- 
fiftency^  advtfes  us,  after  we  have  recovered  the  patient  by 
eledricity,    to  dimini(h  its  force,  left  ive  again  kill  him. 

As  to  the  diephlogifticated  ^r^  we  ixii^tdi  that  it  will  be  of 
little  ierviee.  In  the  late  influenza  there  was  an  obvious  diforder 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  which  this  remedy  could  haVe  Jittle  ten- 
dency to  remove  ;  Dr.  Fo^ltergill,  however,  propofes  it  with 
candour,  .i»nd,  in  general,  writes  with  fpirit  and  corrednefs. 
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An'Effay  upon  Tune  * .-  being  an  Attempt  to  free  the  Scale  ef  Mu- 
Jk,  and  the  Tvne  ef  Inftruments  from  ImperfeSion^  IHuftrated 
with  Plates.     %*vo.  6s,  in  Boards »     Cadell. 

^T^HERE  is  no  requifite  fo  eflential  to  the  pleafurc  which 
'^  an  ear>  well  orgaaifed»  receives  from  mufic,  as  true  iun 
ionation  i  or^  as  it  is  cominonly  called,  finging  and  playing  in 
tune*  For  however  refined  the  tones  of  a  voice  or  inftrument, 
and  perfed  the  compofition,  and  execation  in  a  maiical  per- 
formance may  be,  if  the  intervals  and  confonances  are  falfe^ 
fuch  pain  and  diigaft  are  ^iven  to  hearers  of  nice  fenfation,  af 
no  excellence^  of  other  kinds,  can  comp^nfate.  As  there  ii 
no  eye  that  fees  common  objects  clearly,  which  is  not  a  judge 
of  their  proportion^  when  delineated  by  a  painter,  fo  there  is 
no  ear,  fufceptible  of  maikal  pleafure,  even  among  the  vull 
gar,  that  is  not  able  to  difcover  fuch  defefls  in  the  proportion 
of  founds^  as  are  charged  on  thofe  who  fing  or  play  out  of  tune^ 
But,  befides  a  feeble  cheft,  or  finger,  which  is  unable  to  pro* 
duce  mufical  tones  from  the  violin  with  truth  and  firmne(s, 
there  are  defeds  of  tune  inherent  in  mufical  inftruments  whofe 
tones  2LXtJixed»  and  in  which  one  note,  like  a  player  in  a  ilrol* 
ling  company,  frequently  afts  many  parts  in  the  fame  piece, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  performer's  power  to  make  corred  in  all 
its  relations. 

To  remove,  or  at  Icaft  diminifh,  thcfe  impcrfedions,  many 
impradicable  expedients  have  been  propofed,  and  much  unin- 
telligible jargon  written,  by  unmufickl  meafurers  of  intervals, 
who  love  mufical  founds,  but  not  mufic,  fince  the  invention 
x>f  counterpoint,  and  the  time,  when  the  difpute  concerning  the' 
necefiity  of  a  temperament  firft  began. 

No  writer,  that  has  come  to  our  hands,  (eems  more  clearly 
to  have  pointed  out  to  pradical  mujicians  the  true  proportions 
of  mafical  intervals,  as  meafured  by  mathematicians,  and 
fuch  as  fltonld  be  produced  in  the  perfed  execution  of  mufical 
compofitions,  tiuin  the  ingenious  and  diligent  author  of  the 
Efifay  now  under  confideration ;  who^in  his  ^t^cYi's^^iQiyZQUXaM^ 
ing  an  introduaory  account  of  the  Scale  of  Mufic ^  gives  fuch  in- 
telligible preliminary  information,  to  *  readers  whp  are  un- 

*  It  has  given  us  concern  that  we  have  fo  long  bren  obliged  to 
poftpone  our  remarks  on  this  fcientific  and  ingenious  work }  but  as 
It  is  not  calculated  for  a//  readers,  fo  the  difruflion  of  its  merit  is  not 
within  the  competence  of  enjery  writer.  For  not  only  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  dodrine  of  harmonics,  or  the  theory  of  found,  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  eafy  comprehenfion  of  feveral  parts  of  this  book,  but 
flcill  in  praSical  mujic^  particularly  on  bowed  ^tkd  i()r^</ inftruments, 
/ucb  as  the  violin  and  organ.  We  therefore  not  only. waited  till  we 
could^jford  room  for  the  article,  but  till  we  could  procure  one  from 
a  pcrii^  P2)  wbofe  candor  and  koowlege  we  could  depend. 
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1 18  An  Efay  upon  7W. 

s^cqaainted  with   the  icale  of  mafic,'  as   will  enable  them  to , 
comprehend  a  great  part  of  the  fabfequent  reafoning  and  pro- 
pofitions  for  correcting  inflrumental  imperfe^ons  in  the  in-* 
tervals,  whatever  difficulties  may  arife  in  putting  his  dodirinet 
in  pradice. 

A  perfeft  diatoi^ic  fcale  confiits  of  tone  greater,  tone  lefs,  an4 
greater,  or,  as  the  author  terms  it,  elementary  femitone,  which 
is  more  than  the  half  of  the  greater  tone*.  Melody  and  har- 
mony compofed  of  unaltered  intervals,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  prefent  Eflay,  can  never  be  produced  in  more  than  one  key 
on  common  harpiichords,  organs,  ^c.  where  the  founds^  though 
£xed  and  inflexible,  require  new  tuning  in  modulating  into 
other  l?eys.  For  inflance,  if  the  key  of  C  natural  be  madeperfe^, 
^nd  A  a  true  fixth  to  the  key  note;  whenever  the  fame  found  is 
wanted  as  a  fifth  to  D>  in  modulating  into  G,  it  is  too  flat  by 
a  fmall  difcrimination  of  tone,  called  a  comma,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eighty  to  eighty-one.  Again,  if  A,  the  true  ma-r 
jor  fixth  to  C»  be  taken  as  key-note,  i/,  the  toner  major  of  r, 
and  its  perfed  fecond,  will  be  too  flat  by  a  comma,  as  fourth 
of  the  key  of  A  minor.  And  whenever  D,  the  fecond  of  C, 
is  made  a  principal,  or  key  note,  the  E,  if  tuned  a  perfcft 
third  to  C,  will  be  too  flat  to  ferve  as  a  fecond  to  D,  by  a 
comma,  as  it  is  only  a  minor  tone  above  the  fame  D. 

Our  author's  third  chapter  will  a  little  furprife  fuch  as  have 
regarded  the  violin,  when  well  played,  as  equally  per  fed  in 
all  keys  f ;  yet  it  is  only  in  the   ufe  of  the  open  firings,  in 

certain 

♦  Whoever  has  read  the  Abb^  RoufHer's  M^w^irf  fur  ia  Mujiqme 
4is  Anciens,  and  his  poflerior  writings,  will  find  thefe  proportions, 
(which  are  allowed  to  be  thofeot"  nature  by  the  greaieft  theoriftsHnce 
the  timeof  ZartinOi  and  are  thofe  at  which  every  performer  aCpires 
when  the  tones  depend  on  hirafelf,)  very  different  from  thofe  to  which 
that  prejudiced  author  wifties  we  (houid  accuftom  opr  ears.  For  the 
Ahhl  fancying  he  has  difcovered  the  true  f ythagorean  fcale,  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Qreeks,  ariilng  from  t{\t  tripU  progrejitkn^  or  fcries  o{ 
perfect  fourths  and  fifths,  i  ercmptorily  infills  on  our  returning  to  it| 
though,  by  rendering  all  the  major  thirds  and  fixths  too  (harp,  and 
the  minor  too  flat,  our  counterpoint  and  harmony  would  be  wholly 
four  and  intolerable  to  ears  that  are  able  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
intervals,  or  fweetnefs  of  concord.  But  fuch  is  the  Abba's  paffion 
for  thefe  propoitions,  that  every  mufician  and  mufical  writer  who 
dares  to  be  pleafed  with  any  other,  is  treated  by  him  and  his  eleve, 
M  la  Borde,  whatever  may  be  their  merit  of  other  kinds,  with  the 
utmoft  feverity  and  contempt. 

+  *  That  the  tuning  of  the  organ,  harp(ichor49  and  all  qther  in- 
fljTuments  with  fixed  notes,  as  ihey  arcfeverally  conftrufted,  is  falfe, 
is  known  and  acknowleged.— It  may,  however,  feem  more  difficutt 
to  convift  a  violin-performer  of  luch  error?  for  it  muft  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  the  inftrument  is  c<<pable  of  perfect  intonation.-— But  the 
^ueft'ion  is,  whether,  in  fa6^,  perfect  tune  has  ever  been  perform- 
ed MPon  it  ?  Jhere  is  reafon  to  think  it  has  not  i  and  thatthe  errors 
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certain  modulations,  which  feldom  happen^  that  the  intervals 
©f  this  excellent  inftrument,  when  in  good  hands,  are  riecef- 
farily  falfe.  .  Inevitable  errors  of  this  kind  he  has  detected,  in 
the  folos  of  Corelli,  Tartini,  and  Giardini,  however  well 
they  may  be  executed. 

To  render  the  .ufual  defeats  of  intonation  manifeft,  the  au- 
thor has  been  at  the  trouble  of  tracing  them  through  all  |he 
twenty-four  key*  of  mufic,  which  he  has  conncded  by  a  re- 
gular chain  of  nAodulation  by  fifths  and  fourths  ;  and,  befides 
the  common  charaders  of  flats  and  fharps  at  the  clef,  in  order 
to  exprefs  that  fmall  fedion  of  a  tone  called  a  comma,  d^- 
fcending  and  ^fcending,  he  ufes  the  grave  Q)  and  acute  (')  ac- 
cents, and  a  cypher,  as  a  negative  mark  to  thefe,  with  the  fame 
power  over  them  as  a  natural  has  over  a  flat  or  fliarp.  And  it 
appears  that  in  modulati^ig  from  a  perfect  'major>key  to  its 
fifth  above,  as  one  additional  iharp  is  )vanting  on  the  feventh 
of  the  new  key,  fo  one  acute  accent  is  neceflTary  to  the  (econd, 
and  in  modulating  to  the  fourth  above,  or  fifth  below,  any 
given  key,  tuned  perfedt,  as  a  flat  is  neceflary  to  the  fourth  of 
this  new  key,  fo  a  grave  accent  is  wanting  to  make  its  fecond 
a  true  fixth  to  the  new  key-note.  The  four  rules  given,  chap, 
iv.  for  this  purpofe,  are  ihort,  eafy,  and  clear. 

It  is  however  to  be  feared  that  not  many  pradical  mnficians 
will  have  courage  and  perfeverance  fuflicient  to  adopt,  and  ap- 
ply them  to  all  keys.  Indeed  it  is  an  undertaking  which  the 
author  himfelf  allows  to  be  big  with  difliculties.  And  a  mu^ 
iician  with  a  good  ear  and  powerful  hand  feldom  fails  intuit 
tively  to  produce  fuch  intervals  as  fatisfy  the  nicell  and  moft 
faftidious  judges  of  muiic  in  general,  who,  befides  intonation, 
^  have  other  things  to  attend  to  during  the  performance :  fuch 
as  the  clearnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  the  tone,  the  time,  melody, 
harmony,  contrivance,  execution,  and  general  effeft  of  the 
compofition.  And  indeed  thofe  who  point  all  their  attention 
only  to  one  of  the  many  requifites  neceflary  to  good  mufic  and 
perfe£l  execution,  will  never  be  faiisfied.  '  It  is  not  for  our  in- 
tereft,  pejrhaps>  to  examine  human  arts  and  excellence  tdo 
nicely ;  we  may  as  well  be  difl*atisfied  with  the  Ikin  of  the  faireft 
and  moft  beautiful  woman,  or  the  moft  poliflied  furface  of  a 
precious  ftone,  becaufe  it  will  appear  rough  and  coarfe  in  a 
jnicrofcope,  as  refufe  approbation  to  a  great  mufical  performer 
whofe  intonations  would  be  thought  perfeft  by  th6  fen fe  which 
his  art  is  intended  to  delight,  and  which  is  only  found  to  be  in- 
accurate by  intellect,  and  the  moft  rigid  analyfis.  Whoever  re- 

«  "  ■    »  ■     I     in  I     II     I..  ■!    .1.         ■       .ri.         ... ■!  ■ '      ■       !■         '  '    ■■ 

of  the  bedt  performeis  are  very  irequently  ,not  ieU,  but  Itill  greater 
than  thofe  found  in  fixed  inftruments.*  p.  139*  and  14P.  There  it 
not  one  key  with  f^wer  than  five  flats,  or  fix  (harps,  in  which  otte 
•r  more  of  the  open  firings  are  nor  wanted,  and  in  which  the  ftopt 
notftarffnot'frequently  referred  and  adjufted  to  them. 
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quires  more  perfedion  than  the  compofitams  and  performance 
of  a  Corclli,  a  Tartini,  or  a  Giardini  can  fnpply^  hzs,  perhaps^, 
bat  little  rcafon  to  hope  for  pleafure  from  practical  ma&c. 

The  pendal,  however,  of  this  work  will  ckarlj  point  oa( 
to  yoang  performers  the  defeds,  and  cotredions,  of  evel-y 
Jband  in  all  its  relations  ;  and  if,  by  afpiring  at  extteme  ac-f 
coracy,  they  only  diminifli  common  errors,  and  approximate 
perfe£don,  their  performance  will  be  much  morfe  acceptable  to 
delicate  and  coltivated  ears.  The  author  Itas  certainly  gone 
to  the  root  of  every  evil  of  inftromental  intonation,  ind  lai4 
open  the  defeds,  in  this  particular,  of  the  tv^o  principal  Ihr 
flrnments  in  prefent  nfe,  the  violin  and  organ,  by  an  exadt 
difli^on  and  expoiition  of  all  the  fcales,  major  and  niinor, 
that  are  ever  likely  to  be  wanted. 

It  is  moft  certain,  that  what  has  been  long  called  the  im- 
perfedion  of  the  mufical  fcale,  is  only  the  imperfedion  of  ohr 
infLraments'*.     Nature  feems  to  have  provided  for  one  odaviCj^ 
or  key,  completely,  and  no  more.     The  intervals  ;n  that  one 
key  are  none  of  them  defedive,  till  we  modulate  into  other 
keys :  wheo  we  want  the  fame  found  for  differght  purpofes  and 
relations,  the  mechaniim  of  our  inftruments  forces  us  to  ufe 
cne  found  for  another ;    and  the  pretended  imperfedion  of 
nature  is  mortf  or  lefs  according  to  the  inftrument  by  which  we 
meafure  it.     Were  we  to  judge  of  natmre  by  the  harpfichord/ 
and  other  inftrument),  in  which  ail  the  founds  are  fixed,  we 
-  ihould  call  her  a  mere  bungler;  if  by  the  violin,  where  y&«e« 
ibnnds  only  are  fixed,  we   fhould  fpeak  of  her  with  lefs  dif- 
reiped ;  but  if  her  operations  were  to   be  eftimated  by  the 
'  voice,  we  fhould  allow  them  to  be  all  perfedion :  for  if  'docal 
harmony  is  out  of  tune,  it  is  occafioned  by  imperfedion  of 
ear,  or  mufical  utterante.     We  treat  nature  as  nnreafonably 
as  we  ihould  a  carpenter,  if,  after  defiring  him  co  make  us  a 
chair,  we  fhould  be  very  angry  with  him  becaufe  it  would  not 
likewife  ferve  for  a  bed  or  a  table. 

The  author  fairly  exculpates  nature  in  his  motto,  and  in 
other  parts  oi  his  book ;  but  where  he  has  recourfe  to  art  to 
fatisfy  our  cravings  after  modulation  upon  the  organ,  and  pro- 
pofes  to  render  every  key  perfed  by  additional  pipes,  we  fear 
that  too  much  is  expeded,  both  from  the  builder  and  per- 
former.    The  idea,  however,  is  ingenious,  and  we   hope  it 

•  The  falfc  intervals  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  diatohlc 
fcale,  •  have  been  conftdered  as  internal  defeds  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  tune,  and  which  it  is  impoflible  to  remove. 

'  Innumerable  and  ineftedual  have  been  the  attempts  to  recon- 
pile  theie  furring  elements ;  and  every  effort  made  hasifTued  in  ibme 
propoAil  10  palliate,  not  tb  eradicate  the  evil.*    P.  105. 

•       '     wiU 
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will  ftihtulate  mechanics  and  organifts,  of  great  abilities  and 
perfeverance,  to  endeavoul-  at  putting  it  into  execution  f  * 

*Itis  cafy  to  forefe^,*  fays  the  author,  p.  Z56,  *  that  the 
number  of  tones  which  this  fyftem  of  tune  requires  to  com- 
plete the  oftave,  (amounting  to  forty-four,  inftead  of  the  lifual 
twelve,)  will  probably  be  confidered  as  an  objeftion  by  thofc 
,  who  are  difpofed  to.find  difficulties ;  and  indeed  ftartle  others  . 
%h6,  iincerely  williing  to  promote  t,y^vi  improvement,  are 
heartily  inclined  to  juage  with  candour. 

*  But  if  it  is  required  that  an  iflftrument  Ihould  be  furniflied 
with  degrees  of  tune  fit  for  twelve  fignatures,  a,nd  if  it  be 
true  that  no  fewer  than  forty-four  will  aiford  true  t#ine,  it  is 
here  the  ilation  ought  to  be  fixed  whence  we  may  take  the  fub- 
jeft  under  our  eye :  and  looking  down  to  the  Hemitonic  fyf- 
tem of  twelve  degrees  of  tune,  where  each  ftands  in  place  of 
not  lefs  than  three,  but  often  of  four  different  pitches,  \^xy 
inany  of  them  differing  by  no  lefs  than  doable  comma;  we 
fliall  be  apt  to  wonder  how  it  is  pofiible  that  fuch  a  iyflem 
could  at  all  produce  mufic  to  which  we  could  lillen.  Again, 
the  ilation  being  changed,  and  experiencing  that  delight, 
which  even  this  hemitonic  tune  is  able  to  give,  when  we  fliall 
look  up  to  the  other,  how  does  it  raife  our  ideas  of  the  effeds 
of  mufic,  when  thus  refined,  and  produx:ed  in  all  its  purity? 
The  very  number  of  tones  requifite  demonftrating  thegroffncfs 

t  The  author  has  fuggefted  no  cxf^cdicnt  for  the  pcrfe6>ion  of 
harpfichords,  or  piano  fortes  |  much  perfeft  harmony,  however, 
inay  be  acquired  upon  double  harpfichords,  if  the  unilbn.of  one 
fet  of  keys  be  tuned  pcrfe6^,  for  any  one  key,  and  the  unifon  of 
the  other  fet  of  keys  be  tuned  in  fuch  a-  manner  as  to  funnfli  ^^k-^ 
•  feft  intervals  to  the  fifth  of  the  key;  or  to  any  other  key  into  whieh 
the  modulation  is  chiefly  carried.  Many  organs  have  three  fets  oi 
keys;  and,  if  harpfichords  were  conilru6ted  with  the  fnme  num- 
ber,  the  modulation  might  be  extended  to  three  keys  of  pei  fc£^  iu. 
tonation.  Two  inftruments  of  the  fame  kind,  placed  near  each 
pthcr  in  the  fame  room,  would  double  the  number  of  perfc^  ^'^y^ 
and  give  all  the  fcope  to  modulation  that  vould  be  neceifary  for 
innumerable  compofitions.  If  on  the  harpfichord  the  natural  le- 
ries  of  founds  is  made  perfed  for  the  fevcral  moft  neceflfary  keyS, 
the  notes  which  are  called  flats  and  fliarps,  may  be  appropriated  to 
$he  (hades  of  tone,  whicii  ihe  author  indicates  by  grave  and  acnte 
accents.  We  arc  told,  in  Dr.  Purney's  Hiftory  «/"  Mt//r,  vol.  i.  p. 
500,  of  a  Tripodian,  or  Triple  Lyre,  invented  by  Pythagoras  the 
Zacynthian,  which  had  three  fides,  and  three  fets  of  ftrmgs,  tuned 
to  three  different  modes,  the  Boric,  Lydian,  and  Phrygian.  If  by 
mode  we. may  fuppofc  with  the  witter,  that  the  ancients  meant  *<•>, 
a  harpfichord  with  three  fets  of  keys  tuned,  as  above,  would  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe. 

Indeed  a  large  piano  forte,  with   three  unifons,  and  only  one  h% 
of  keys,  might,  by  two  pedals,  either  play  them  together;  in  the 
fommon  temperament,  or  feparately^  when  tuned  perfectly  to  tfarbc 
^(liferent  fcalci, 
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of  the  one^  and  the  purity  of  the  other,  inilead  of  proving  a 
difconragement,  becomes  the  (harped fpar  to  quicken  induftry-' 
The  author,  however,  in  order  to  fimplify  his  fyftem,  ,and 
that  of  mufic  in  general,  fays  that,  •  three  fig  natures,  com- 
prehending three  keys  major  and  three  minor,  muft  yield  all 
the  variety  that  the  diatonic  fcalc  is  capable  of  affording,  and 
fecm  better  in  titled  to  be  called  /^/  jft/?«w*  ^an  any  other  li- 
mitation whatever.'  This  feems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  oar 
forefathers,  who,  from  the  invention  ^of  counterpoint  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  laft  centcry,  fcarce  ever  ufed  any  other  major 
keys,  than  F,  C,  G,  or  minor,  than  G,  D,  A  ;  and  thefe  were 
^  all  made  as  perfeft  as  poffible  in  tuning  the  organ  :  the  old 
ecclefiaftical  tones  furnifhing  all  the  founds  which  were  then 
vkfed  in  fecular  as  well  as  facred  mufic.  Such  an  oeconomical 
fyftem  would  therefore  be  admirably  calculated  for  the  execu- 
tion of  eld  mufic ;  but  without  new  tuning,  or  tranfpoiition, 
By  which,  in  our  opinion,  an  original  compofition  becomes  a 
copy,  in  which  its  author's  fenfations  at  the  time  of  concep- 
-tion  arc  not  fairly  rendered,  furely  many  admirable  produ^ions 
would  be  imprafticable.  And  this  idea  leads  to  a  wi(h  that 
the  ingenious  and  learned  author  had  folved  the  problem  of 
the  different  cbarader  and  expreffion  peculiar  to  different  keys, 
of  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  made  the  lead  mention » 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  this .  difference  arifes  from  the 
difference  of  tune  or  temperament,  w^ich  indeed  may  occa- 
fion  a  confiderable  difference  in  keyed  inflruments,  where  the 
mofl  imperfeA  intervals  lie  in  different  ^arts  of  the   hemi tonic 

fcalc :  for  inftancc,  in   F  minor  the  chord  of  the  fifth  C,  is 

v^  good,  and  in  F38:  minor  the  fame  chord  C:^:  is  b^d.     Again. 


in  the  firft  key  the  chord  of  the  4th,  Bb,  is  falfe,  and  the 
fame  chord  in  V^^  B  ^ ,'  true.  The  open  firings  on  the  vio- 
lin give  like  wife  a  different  cbarafter  to  feveralkeys,  and  feem  to 
account  in  part  for  the  great  difference  in  the  folemnity  of  Eb 
major,  and  the  brilliancy  of  Et^  with  four  fharps.  But  in 
perfeft  tuning,  will  the  keys  ftill  retain  their  different  charadlevs 
and  expreffion  upon  keyed  inflruments  ?  and  in  finging  <ivitb^ 
out  infiruments  do  they  at  prefent  fubfifl  ?  We  Ihould  like  to 
fee  this  matter  difcufled  by  fo  able  a  mafical  writer.  Indeed 
it  fecms  incumbent  upon  him  to  fhew,  that  in  propofing  perfeft 
tunc,  he  does  not  mean  to  facrifice  fuch  a  fource  of  variety  and 
^  expreffion.  If  this  difference  is  not  fanciful,  and  does  not 
arifc  from  different  tuning,  from  what  does  it  arife  ? 
9  It  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  that  the  fhackles ,  which  fuch  a 
feleftion  of  founds  as  is  propofed  by  the  author,  requires, 
will  x^o%  be  readily  fubmittcd  to  by  com^qfers  of  great  genius 
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^nd  fire ;  nor  >yiH  a  performed-  like  to  take  the  whole  drud- 
gery upon  himfelf  of  purging  the  intervals  and  conlbnances 
frdm  impurities  to  which  his  own  hand  is  accuilomed,  and  the 
public  ear  reconciled.  Indeed,  in  the  common  and  feemingly 
iimple  feries  of  founds,  C  F  D  G  C  (without  which  mufic 
can  hardly  fubfift),  mentio/ied  by  Huygens,  as  diverging  from 
the  pitch,  and  for  which  the  author  of  the  Effay  has,,  for  th« 
£rft  time,  fo  well  accounted,  it  would  extremely  embarrafs  9, 
performer  upon  any  inftrument,  during  a  quick  moveraeni, 
to  make, the  necelTary  mutations.  For  whether  the  hand  of  th^ 
violin-player,  or  the  fpot  of  the  organiil  is  to  do  the  bufiaefs, 
the  difficulty  will  be  great  to  the  performer,  while  the .  ple%- 
fure  to  the  hearer  will  be  fo  tranfient,  and.  thought  fo  much 
his  due,  that  the  reward  of  praife  will  hardly-  be  adequate  to 
the  pains.  The  ^yquifite  and  celeftial  tones  of  glafles,  which 
can  never  be  produced  in  a  rapid  fucceilion,  feem  confined  to 
flow  and  pathetic  movements ;  in  like  manner,  it  feems  as  if 
human  ears  mui|  neccflarily  content  themfelves  with  this  ex- 
treme precifion  and  purity  of  melody  and  harmony  in  gr^vp 
and  flow  compofitions,  where,  as  there  is  more  tinie  to  com- 
pare intervals  and  concords,  its  efFedis  will  be  mofl  welcome. 

The  chorus  of  an  organ,  confxruded  upon  the  author's  plan, 
will  be  very  thin ;  but  fimplicity  wil  perhaps  do  the  buiinefs 
of  complication ;  ai)d  a  little  perfed  melody  and  harmony 
may  more  fatisfy  and  charm  delicate  and  difcriminating  ears 
than  all  the  turbulence  of  warring  tones,  and  rapid  execution. 
Pine-apples,  though  .eaten  in  fmall  flices,  give  exquifitc  de- 
light to  the  palate,  while  more  vulgar  fruits,  when >  furnifhed 
in  abundance,  are  fwallowed  without  much  gratification. 

But,  perhaps,  harmony  totally  ferfe^f  is  only  fit  for  beings  of 
9  fuperior  order,  and  if  it  could  be  copioujly  attained*  would 
be  too  exquifite  for  our  groffer  fenfe,  which  would  fuffer  equals 
ly  with  the  eye  in  attempting  to'  regard  the  meridian  fun  with- 
out the  affiHance  of  a  heliofcope  to  blunt  its  rays. 

Though  our  author  has  founded  his  dodrines  upon  eflablijhr 
ed  theories,  and  elementary  calculations  long  fince  made,  yqt 
his  reflefiions,  confeqnences,  and  applications,  are  new  $ 
Malcolm,  p.  920, '  fpeaks  of  the  imperfedtions  in  the  intervals 
on  the  violin,  arifing  from  the  Jixed  tune  of  the  four  open 
firings ;  Bethizy  likewife.  Expo/,  de  la  Thforif  ^  de  la  Prat* 
4e  la  Mujique,  points  them  out ;  but  the  fubjed  is  purfued 
much  farther,  in  the  Effay  on  Tnne,  where  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  it,  and  where  the  fcales  of  tune  are  certainly 
new.  And  though  he  is  not  the  firll  who  has  been  fenfiblc 
.of  the  Conmatic  errors  of  intonation  in  general :  M.  Serre, 
EJfai  fur  hs  Principes  de  PHarm»  p.  41.  Dalembert,  Elem,  de 
f4u^,  anji  RouiTo^Uj  Di^*  de  Mi*/*  have  all  touched  upon  the 
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diof^fftmafi^ue;  yet  none  have  fonned  it  into  a  ngnlzr  fyHbem^ 
pttrAiing  it  through  all  th^  twenty- four  fcaks^  and  fuggeftiag 
lemedies  for  each>  but  our  author. 

Every  candid  and  attentive  hearer  6f  mufic,  who  has  rc- 
fteded.on  the  fubje£^,  and  coniidered  the  influence  of  temfer£ii 
in^ruments,  that  is,  inftrumentt  out  of  tune ;  the  coarfenefSy  case- 
ieflTnefs,  and  inequality  of  performers,  even  in  our  btt/i  Band^  ; 
and  the  defedive  tones  of  wind  inftruments  at  the  l>egi]>ning 
ef  apiece,  and  their  continuing  to  grow  fhaiper  to  the  end; 
will,  we  believe,  readily  allow,  that  we  have  but  a  very  imper* 
fe6l  idea  what  the  effeci  of  full  harmony  would  be,  if^ail  the 
intervals  were  in  ferfefi,  or  <very  nearly  perfcA  tune  *. 

The  author,  p.  150,  gives  fome  hope^  that  he  may  refume 
kis  enquiries :  '  the  fubjed,  fays  he,  feems  far  from  exhauft-- 
cdr  It  has  been  purfued  confiderably  be^'ond  the  preient  li-:^ 
inits;  and  feems  to  promife  a  large  acquifition  of  materials  for 
varying  and  exalting  the  powers  of  muiical  expreflion,  both  itr 
jnelodies  and  harmonies,  naturally  fuggefted  from  theory,  and 
confirmed  by  experiment.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  venture  to  recommend  this  Eflay  as  a 
work  of  Angular  merit,  in  which,  though  perhaps  «//  it  pro- 
'pofesisnot  praflicable,  yet  it  may  be-of  ufe  to  muilc  in  gene- 
ral, becaufe  it  prefents,  in  a  very  ftrong  and  clear  point  of  view, 
the  imperfections  of  temperament,  and  errors  of  the  heft  per- 
formers. It,  therefore,  deferves  the  attention  of  every  pradi^ 
cal  mufician,  not  only  as  a  curious,  but  ufefi?)  produdion  ;  as 
it  will  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  improvement  in 
intonation,  and  ilimttl^te  a  deiire  to  counterad  the  influence 
of  tempered  infiruments  and  f^ftem  rf  temfer0menty  which  hatf^ 

•  •  It  is  not  foreign  to  the  prefent  point  to  obferye,  that  perfbrrs 
poifefled  of  tli«  fincft  natarai  «.*«r  for  mufic,  when  Hrft  entering  a  full 
conceit,  initeadof  reliibing  it,  rather  flnd  titeialelves  embarrki|e^ 
"Fith  what  to  thtni  ittmua  confu6un  ofdiflcient  founds^  which  they 
^are  incapable  of  uniting,  fo  as  to  perceive  (he  combined  trffc^.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not  till  after  ereat  experience  that  any  one  attains  a 
tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  foint  effc6l  of  a  full  concert  •«*  To 
what,  then,  may  this  tm barr ailment,  uponirlt  ef\reiiugafutlcon,-i 
cert,  be  afcribed  ?  Unquestionably  to  the  imperfe^l  agrcetxien.t  of  the 
parts;  owing  to  the  defeats  of  inltiuments,  and  the  erivnei^us  pra^ 
fice  of  pLrfpinDeis  This,  however,  is  not  foconfidferable,  bu.tibat, 
by  time  and  experience,  the  mind  being  led  to  the  idea  of  what 
9ught  to  be  produced,  karns  in  fonie  measure  to  fupply  the  defied^, 
by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  ;  whereas,  if  the  erit>r8  bad  not  ex- 
iiled,  the  beauties  o{  harmony  could  not  have  faileii  to  ftriipe  moft 
powerfully,  upon  the  very  firft  hearing.'-^*  From  what  has  been  al- 
ready (hewn  concerairg  tiietune  of  our  beft  inftruments,  and  the 
pra^Hce  of  the  greatett  mafters,  there  is  reafon  to  app^eiyend,  tkan 
we  never,  in  any  iingle  inftance,  have  a  full  combination  of  niu- 
iS.cal  fou.^ds  in^QUC^rt  that  is  iwt  tainted,  wiib^rcat  defe^Sr* 
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«^ltaialy  introduced  into  pra£Hcc  an  indifference  and  infenfi- 
ln!ity  to  intonation;  dorrapted  our  cars;  prevented  our  fearck 
after  true  harmony ;  and  made  os  content  ourfelves,  even  lit 
mafic  which  may  be  performed  nearly  in  perfeftion,  with  Jdck 
•di^ht  approximation  to  it,  as  organs  and  harpfichords  have 
made  familiar  to  our  perceptions. 

Tbt  Hifiorj  ofGr4ici.     By  John  Gaft,  J>.  D.     [C9n£luJiJfr4m 
y$l.  liii. /.  439.] 

nr  H£  intn>du£lion  of  the  Roman  troops  into  Greece  w^s  ^ 
'     blow  which  ,it*s   ftates   ipould  never    recover;  a^d  Du 
Gafi,  feniible  of  the  important  tam  that  was  now  givea  t* 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  attends  to  them  with  a  patieiit  and 
penetrating  attention.     At  the  commencement  of  the  feocmd 
Macedonian  war,  the  fenate  of- Rome  refolved  to  advance  with 
vigour  their  rifing  authority  among  the  Greeks.     The  time 
was  chofen  with  propriety.     For  Carthage  was  already  fub- 
dned  ;  there  were  no  popular  tumults  in  Italy ;  and  Sicily  had 
been  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Rome.     But  while  the  afv. 
iGiirs  of  Rome  difpofed  the  fenate  to  enterprizes  of  vigour,  their 
hopes  were  alfo  rou2xd  by  the  condition  of  theilatesof  Greepo 
Philip,  the  laft  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  that  name,  ivat 
raih  and  precipitate,  and  attended  too  little  to  foundnefs  of 
policy.     He  had  k>ft  the  affedion  and  con£dence  of  the  na- 
fekiDS  ^hich  furrounded  him  ;  and  he  Was  engaged  in  hoftility 
s^inft  Athens.     The  Romans  efpouftng  the  caufe  of  Athens^ 
4ii(pa«ched  the  con  Ail  Sulpitius  to  afftft  it.     A  war  now  com- 
sienced,  of  which  the  fortune  was  various  ;  but  in  which  the 
ft. Oman s  advanced  in  their  purpofes  by  the  double  engines. of 
intrigue  and  arms.     The  circumilances  of  this  war  are  relate 
ed  by  the  author  with  minutenefs   and  precifion.     Philip,  de- 
feated and  humbled,  fued  for  a  peace.     The  Romans  admit- 
ted his  claims ;  and  by  an  artfulnefs  of   policy,  which  feems 
to  have  been  little  attended  to  by  the  ancient  hiftorians,  their 
pttci&c  meafures  were  ib  condu£led  as  to  promote  their  views 
of  hoftility  and  conqueft.     They  afiirmed  that  they  were  not 
defiroustode((roy  the  power  of  Philip,  but  to  confine  it  with- 
in it«  hereditary  limits.     To  the  ftates  which  had  been  in  fub- 
jeAion  to  Macedon,  they  granted  freedom,  an  exemption  ffom 
taxes,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws.     They  afierted 
that  they  were  in  general  the  protedors  of  Greece,  and  affum- 
ed  the  title  of  •  avengers  of  opprefled  nations.'     Greece,  de- 
ceived by  their  arts,  was  filled  with  gratitude,  and   expreCed 
a  high  admiration  of  a  condud,  which  it  efteemed  to  be  high* 
ly  diiinterefted  and  noble. 

It  is  with  pleafnre  we  remark  the  care  with  which  Dr.  Gaft 
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.has  entered  i«to  this  period  of  the  Grecian  llory.  K«  ixn^ir 
Jtot  yield  too  implicit  a  faith  to  the  ancient  hi^orians ;  bac 
weighing  the  charader  of  the  Romans,  and  comparing  their 
fecret  views  with  their  public  pretences,  he  unfolds  the  true 
fpirit  of  their  tranfaftions ;  and  while  he  fhows  his  political 
fagacity,  he  difplays  his  deteftation  of  treachery,  and  domi- 
nation. 

*  In  the  alTemblies,  fays  he,  and  feftire  meetings  of  the  Greeks^ 
nothing  almoft  was  to  be  heard  but  eflEufions  of  gratitude  and 
praifes  of  the  Roman  people :  **  Regardlcfs  either  of  expence  or 
of  toil  (it  was  faid)  they  had  thus  interefted  themfelves,  merely 
to  obtain '  liberty  to  Greece  :  that,  except  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, of  Sala^is,  of  Plataeae,  and  T  hermopylac,  with  what 
Cimon  had  atchieved  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurynledon  and  near 
Cyprus,  Greece  had  fought  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  bring  the 
yoke  upon  herfelf,  and  to  ralle  monuments  to  her  own  didionour; 
butthefe  Grangers,  of  whofe  defcent  from  Grecian  anceftors  on- 
ly a  faint  tradition  remained,  and  from  whom  neither  friendly  in-- 
terpofition  nor  even  compaffionate,  regard  were  xo  have  been  ex* 
peded,  had  expofed  themfelves  to  the  grcateft  dangers,  to  deli- 
trer  her  from  oppreflion." 

*  *  In  this  kind  of  language,  we  learn  from  Polybiusy  Livy, 
and  Plutarch,  did  the  Greeks  of  thof^  days  fpeak  of  this 
laemorable  tranfa6!ion.  And,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  in 
the  fame  ftyle  of  panegyric  it  is  mentioned  by  thefe  hiftorians 
themfelves.  It  is  certainly  a  mortifying  refledion,  that  thefc 
writers  have  not  cxprelTed  themfelves  in  another  manner  ;  and 
that  they,  who  lived  after  the  final  clofe  of  this  iJlufive  profpcdt, 
and  who  therefore  mufl  have  known,  beyond  a  poliibility  of  doubt, 
for  what  ends  this  fpecious  appearance  of  liberty  had  been  grant- 
ed, had  not  the  fpirit  to  tell  polleriry,  at  the  conclufion  of  thi» 
pompous  recital,  "  Such  was  the  tbnd  dream,  that  credulous 
Greece  indulged  !  little  did  (he  think,  that  all  this  fhew  of  fa- 
vour was  only  the  prelude  to  her  ruin !  and  that  when  Rome  ap^ 
peared  the  kindel^,  it  was  only  that  (lie  might  ftrike  the  more  ef- 
ieftually  !"— But,  fo  juftly  to  be  dreaded  is  the  fatal  influence  of 
defporifm.  It  checks  the  pen  even  of  refpe^Vable  hiftorians 
;  '  This  tranfadtlon,  however,  ftiews  in  the  ftrongeft  light  the 
confummate  artifice  of  Rome.  She  meditated  the  fubjeSion  of 
Greece.  But,  while  Antiochus  was  warlike  and  enterprifing ; 
while  Maccdon  was  not  yet  enllaved  ;  and  humbled  Carthage  ftill 
^xifted  ;  the  attempt  had  been  dangerous.  Greece,  befides,  was 
weak  only  from  difunion  ;  and,  if  once^  united  at  home,  an  effedl 
which  fuch  an  attempt  would  probably  have  produced,  they  might 
have  proved  again  formidable.  As  the  Romans,  therefore,  had 
%vith  fo  much  fuccefs  employed  their  policy  in  keeping  Macedon 
disjoined  froni  Hannibal,  Antiochus  from  Philip,  and  Greece 
from  Maccdon  ;  fo  was  the  fame  policy  now  to  be  employed  in 
difuniting  the  feveral  Grecian  dates,  not  only  from  the  great 
powers  c?  ^aand  £urope,  but  likewife  from  each  other.    And 
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in  no  way  could  this  be  don«  fo  eflrefhiaUy,  as  by  the  renovatioti 
of  their  ancient  laws  and  government.  Each  ftatc  having  it's 
own  laws,  each  it's  peculiar  form  of  government,  each  a  diAind 
and  independent  fovereignty,  they  would  all  naturally  be  engag- 
ed in  the  faipe  proud  pretentions^  the  fame  jealouiies  and  contefls^ 
which  had  animated  them  before ;  and,  by  affording  to  the  Ro- 
man fenate  opportunities  of  interfering  as  arbiters  in  their  differ- 
ences, or  as  redreffers  of  their  wrongs,  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly reduce  Greece  to  that  vaffalage,  which  that  artful  people 
kad  in  vieww  Befides,  lihe^ty  was  the  darling  objeft  of  the  Gre- 
.  cian  flates ;  they  had  often  been  led  away  even  by  the  name ;  and 
the  refloration  of  their  liberties^  though  but  in  appearance,  gave 

•  the  Romans  a. wonderful  influence,  elpecially  over  the  multitude ; 
who,  provided  they  enjoyed  their  rights  of  fuffrage,  thedebatea 
of  their  orators,  and  the  buftle  of  their  public  ailerablics,  ima* 
gined  themfelves  bleft  with  all  that  liberty  has.mofl  valuable.' 

^In  explaining  the  plans  of  difguifed  perfidioafnefs^.  or  of 
avowed  hoftility,  by  which  the  Romans  were  foHcitons,  by 
turns,  to  overfet  the  greatnefs  of  Greece,  Dr.  Gaft  is  more 
fuccefsful  than  in  other  places  of  his  work.  In  order  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  fullefl  light  the  infidious  policy  of  Rome,  he  fur- 
liifhes  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  intrigues  and  factions  which 
agitated  all  the  Grecian  repul?lics.  At  one  period,  he  hold^  out 
Rome  as  under  the  aifeftation  of  an  anxious  concern  for  the 
immunities  of  fome  particular  city  of  Greece,  that  fhe  might 
kindle  the  fire  of  contention  in  the  neighbouring  Hates,  and 
thus  excite  them  to  mutual  hoftilities.  At  another  period, 
he  fhows  her  beflQwing  her  favours  upon  the  meaneit  and  the 
moil  worthlefs  of  the  Greeks ;  becau^,  falfe  to  their  country, 
they  were  obfeqaioas  inilruments  of  her  ambition.  And  he 
cccafionally  demonflrates,  that '  fhe  employed  •  the  madnefs  of 
an  incenfed  populace,  which  her  own  opprefljons  had  pro- 
voked, as  an  excufe  for  new  cruelties  and  outrages.  The  over- 
throw and  debafement  of  Greece  were  the  confequence  of  her 
machinations ;  anti  that  country  which  was  fuperlatively  en* 
nobled  by  liberty,  fcience,  and  the  arts,  became  finally  a  pro- 
vince in  the  empire  of  the  Romans. 

But,  while  the  policy  of  the  Romans  was  profound  and  effi- 
cacious. It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ftruggk  made  by  Greece  to 
maintain  its  honour  and  glory,  feems  not  to  correfpond  with 
the  charafter  and  greatnefs  of  its  republics.  This  circum- 
ilance,  which  is  curious  and  interefting,  attrafls  the  particular 
notice  of  our  author ;  and  he  ventures  to  give  a  formal  dif- 
cufiion  of  it.  He  fpecifies  and  enumerates  the  great  caufes  of 
their  rapid  decline,  and  final   overthrow.     He  conceives  that 

*  Greece  had  a  principle  of  wcaknefs  in  the  very  Conftitution  of 
its  government.    Its  divifion  into  fmall  and  independent  prin- 
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cipalities  reiMiercfd  it»  in  his  qpiaion,  iac^able  of  that  extr^' 
tion  of  ftrength,  which  reAiits  from  the  confpiriiig  coanfcls 
aad  the  joint  efforts  of  an  embodied  people.  .  The  jealouiies 
land  contefts  which  were  necefTarily  produced  in  confequence  of 
the  number  and  independence  of  its  ftates,  he  views  as  another 
caufe  of  its  decay.  The  fpeciiic  and  eflential  diverfity  in  the 
modes  of  government  of  its  nations,  he  holds  to  have  been 
|dfo  a  %ring  of  4ivifiQn  and  weaknefs.  The  tendency  of  Uus 
democratic^  fbrp^  of  government  to  turbulence  and  diforder, 
)ie  accounts  likew^ie  to  have  beeni  ^  powerful  fource  pf  the  mis- 
fortunes <^f  thi£  people. 

*  it  opened,  he  obferve^,  an  ample  field  to  the  fa6l:ious  and 
the  turbulent;  to  the  pretended  pjitnot  and  the  venal  orator  :  it 
frequently  rendered  the  public  councils  paffionate,  infolent/ ca- 
pricious, and  unliable  :  it  banifhed  the  ableft  chiefs :  it  gave 
birth  tp  thofe  cruel  and  reproachful  edifts,  which  we  meet  with 
^en  in  the  Athenian  annals,  againft  the  Ae^inetae,  agaioft  the 
Samiajos,  againft  the  ten  admirals :  and,  what  is  yet  aih-onger  in- 
{lance  of  the  folly  often  prevalent  in  popular  a^emblies,  it  pro^ 
duccd  that  abfurd  Athenian  law,  which  diverted  to  the  amufe* 
ment  of  a  giddy  multitude  thofe  funds,  which  had  been  origin-^ 
ally  appropriated  to  the  nioft  important  department  of  govern-^ 
ment,  **  the  fupport  of  their  naval  ftrength/'  That,  in  a  poli- 
tical form,  ot  which  we  are  apt  to  conceive  great  things,  and 
which,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  has  often  wrought  the  nobleft  at- 
^hievements,  thefe  mifchiefs  lliould  be  found,  .arifes  from  the 
very  nature  of  that  form.  .  The  itital prindfU  of  dempcracy,  as 
ft  celebrated  writer  juftly  obfervcs,  is  virtue*  And  therefore, 
)KrhtIft  invtgoratxrd  by  this  exalting  principle,  democracies  have 
reached  an.  height  of  glor)',  which  other  forms  of  government 
fcnulate  in  vain.  But  on  this  very  account  alfo  have  democra- 
cies been  more  rapid  in  their  declenfion-than  other  political  con* 
flitutions.  Great  opulence,  and  extent  of  empire,  thofe  darling 
o^^s  of  human  ambition,  whofe  allurements  are  fo  feldom  re- 
fifted  by  political  wifdom,  have  been  always  fatal  to  them  ;  be- 
caufe,  fo  prone  ro  corruption  is  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly polBble  this  vital  principle  fhould  prcferve  its  vigour,  beneath 
the  baneful  influence  of  art  opulent  and  wide  extended  dominion.* 

The  laft  general  caufe  of  the  weaknefs  and  humiliation  of 
preece,  affigned  by  our  author  is  the  fatal  prevalence  of  the 
atheiilica]  tenets,  which  fptead. gradually  from  the  Epicureaa 
fchool,  ^nd  infedled  every  quarter  of  this  unfortunate  country. 

In  bis  concluding  feflion,  our  author  touches  upon  the  ir- 
f  uptions  of  the  Goths,  and  upon  the  havock  which  they  made 
jipon  Greece  ;  defcribes  its  growing  wretchednefs,  till  the  tak- 
ing*  of  Conila^i^tinople  by  the  Ottomans  \  and,  finally  draws 
a  pidiure  of  the  modern  Greeks^ 
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.  It  is  in  this  diviiion  of  his  work  that  Dn  Gaft  has  deline- 
ated the  charafter  of  the  emperor  Julian,  in  which  he  differs 
very  confiderably  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gibbon. 
This  pidlure,  together  with  the  other  extrads  we  have  given 
from  our  author,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment 
for  thcmfelves  of  his  ftyle  and  manner. 

*  Few  princes  have  been  more  varioufly  fpoken  of  than  Julian, 
few  more  the  object  of  exaggerated  praife  and  reproach:  digni- 
fied by  fome  writers  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  hero,  he  is  held 
forth. by  others  to  univerfal  execration*  From  both  parties  a 
more  temperate  deci (ion  ought  doubtlefs  to  have  come,  and  would 
perhaps  have  approached  nearer  to  the  truth.  In  his  private.life 
he  feems  t6  have  been  deferving  of  praife  ;  his  manners  wcreun- 
ftained  with  licentious  pleafures ;  his  meals,  his  fleep,  were  the. 
frugal,  flight  refrefliments  of  the  philofppher ;  and  his  Icifure 
hours,  inftead  of  being  wafted  in  diffipation  and  frivolous  amufe- 
ments,  were  generally  employed  in  the  purfuit  of  knowlege, 
though  in  the  road  to  it  he  whs  unhappily  millaken.  As  a/ol"  . 
dier^  the  chara6ler  he  bears  is  high  5  not  to  be  deterred  by  diffi- 
culty, nor  difcouraged  by  hardftiip ;  firm  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
and  always  among  the  foremoft  In  the  path  to  glory.  As  a  ge- 
neral, his  abilities  may  be  called  inqueftion.  In  his  Gallic  cam- 
paigns, he  was  fuppo(ed  to  have  acquited  himfelf  with  honour ;  in 
the  Pcrfian  war,  where  we  have  a  more  diftind  view  of  him,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  injudicious,  rafh,  prcfumptuous ;  and  in  the  , 
a<5tion  in  which  he  fell,  he  difcovered  himfelf.  to  have  been  ani- 
mated with  a  valour,  that  bordered  on  infanity. 

*  But  what  feems  chiefly  to  have  engaged  philofophic  atten- 
•tionin  the  hiftory  of  Julian,  is  his  charadler  as  a  rcligionift.    He 

had  been  educated  in  the  Chriftian  faith  from  his  early  years  ; 
had  profeflTed  himfelf  a  Chriftian  ;  and  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood in  that  profeflion.  Yet  no  fooner  were  his  fears  from  Con- 
ftantius  removed,  than  he  threw  off  the  maflc,  abjured  the  faith 
of  his  former  days,  avowed  himfelf  the  determined  enemy  of  the 
religion  of  Chrift,  and,  with  all  the  virulence  of  an  enraged, 
but  crafty  adverfary,  laboured  for  its  extirpation  to  the  laft  gafp 
of  his  life.  What  appears  ftill  more  extraordinary ;  an  infidel 
with  relation  to  the  Gbfpel,  he  became  the  zealous  believer  of 
the  whole  Grecian  mythology ;  adopted  \\i  gods,  its  legends, 
and  its  facrifices.  Even  its  divinations,  one  or  the  moft  danger- 
ous illufiorw  that  ever  debafcd  the  human  mind,  of  which,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  heathen  pricftttraft  had  frequently  made 
fatal  ufe,  and  which  in  a  more  enlightened  age  had  been  repro- 
bated by  the  wifeft  of  the  pagan  world,  he  reftored,  and  protect- 
ed with  all  the  credulity  of  the  moft  abject  and  uninformed  bi- 
got ;  importuning  the  altars  of  every  divinity  with  anxious  in- 
quiries, and  oftentimes  with  his  own  eyes,  and  an  unfeeling  cu- 
tiofity,  feeking  his  future  deftiny  in  the  panting  entrails  oF  the 
innocent  vidtim.  Could  it  be  from  principle,  that  he  renounced 
Vol.  LIV.  ^»/i$/?»  178^.  K  Chriftknity? 
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Chriftiatiity  ?  If  it  was,  how  could  the  fceptic,  who  founci  it 
difficult  to  believe  what  the  Gofpel  teaches,  thus  relax  from  thc^ 
jlurdinefs  of  unbelief,  and  embrace  with  fo  eafy  a  faith,  all  the 
abfurdi^es  of  pagan  fable  ?  Or  ihall  we  fay,  with  certain  infidi- 
out  axivocates,  that  whatever  might  be  his  piofeifion,  ChrifHani^ 
ty  or  Paganifm,  the  liberal-minded  Julian  was  of  both  equally  an 
unhelifiver ;  a  Chriftian  by  conftraint,  a  Pagan  from  policy  ?  • 

*  The  various  revolutiofis  of  fortune  which  he  experienced  majt 
perhaps,  when  more  attentively  confidered,  throw  fomc  light  on 
this  dark  part  of  Julian's  hiftory. 

*  He  was  a  child,  when  the  arm  of  violence  deprived  him  o£ 
his  father,  and  robbed  him  of  his  liberty.  To  the  f^ern  officers 
of  a  jealous  tyrant  was  his  education .  of  cpurfe  intrufted  ;  and 
under  the  imprefRons  of  terror,  natural  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  Chriftianity.  The  truths  of  the  Goi^ 
pel,  conveyed  to  the  young  difciple  by  inftru£tors  of  this  kind^ 
inftead  of  conciliating  his  affections,  had  all  the  flubborn  pre- 
poiTeffions  of  diflike,  of  fufpicioB,  of  refentment,  to  contend 
with.  Thefe  prepoffeffiOns,  deeply  rooted  in  the  heact,  grew  up 
with  his  years,  and  ftrengthened  with  his  ftrength,  W^en  he 
was  firft  permitted  to  approach  the  imperial  court,  new  and  more 
powerful  prejudices  took  place  in  his  breaft.  He  faw  in  Con<« 
ftantius  the  mercilefs  aifailin  of  his  family.  And  Conilantius  was 
a  Chriftian.  The  croud  of  cuffuchs,  and  fawning  fycophants 
with  which  the  throne  was  furrounded,  the  counfellors  or  mini- 
fters  of  the  tyrant's  crimes,  and  who  in  their  treatment  of  Julian 
meafured  the  refpe6b  they  were  to  (hew  to  him  by  the  degree  of 
regard  paid  him  by  Conftantius,  were  alfo  Chrijiians.  How 
many  objections  to  the  religion  they  profeffed  muft  have  arifcn 
here  in  the  fufccptibie  mind  of  Julian,  irritated  by  paft  wrongs^ 
and  inflamed  by  prefent  contempt  1  And  is  it  a  matter  of  won- 
der, that  he  fhould  have  been  led  to  confound  a  religion^  which 
they  difg raced,  with  thQ  frl^iples  which  feemed  to  actuate  their 

'  cmiduft? 

-  *  The  votaries  of  paganifm  were  IHII  numerous  ;  and,  though 
humbled,  were  powerful.  Sufpicious  of  Conflantius'  and  hit 
minifters,  they  exulted  in  the  thought,  that  in  Julian  their  party 
might  find  a  friend  and  protestor.  They  marked,  and  ftrength- 
cned,  the  impreflions  he  had  received.  They  courted  his  confi- 
dence. The  moft  plaufible  and  feducing  of  their  fophifls  were 
employed  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  his  intimacy.  Julian's  at- 
tachment to  Chriftianity,  if  he  had  any  remaining,  was  flight 
and  wavering.  A  total  rejeCtiop  of  all  religion  is  a  ftate  ill  fuited 
to  the  human  mind.  Even  the  boldefl  pretender  to  infidelity 
will  have  his  fcruples,  his  moments  of  irreiolution,  diffidence^  and 
finxiety.  Julian  felt,  that  a  religion  was  wanting  to  him  ;  this 
the  heathen  fophifls  were  ready  to  fupply.  TJiey  offered  him  a 
Religion,,  the  religion  faid  they  ot  his  forefathers,  under  whofg 
propitious  aufpices  Greece  had  reached  the  fummit  of  human 
glory,  and  Rome  had  triumphed  over  a  fubje<aed  world ;  a  reli- 
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fioiiiMW  purified  by  philorfophy,  and  fer  fl^  from  tfcofe  aBfiird 
difguifes  that  a  pious  ignorance  h^d  caft  over  it.  A  nmhiplicity 
of  godsy  indeed,  crouded  their  temples,  but  incfoing  honour  to 
thefc,  they  wtrein  fedt  paying  homage  tothc  perfc6lions  of  the 
Supreme  Father  of  the  univerfe,  of  which  thefc  emblematical 
petfonages  were  rejprefentations  ;  or  cxpreffing  their  gratitude  to 
Aofe  intermediate  mtclligehccs  appointed  by  the^reat  Firft  Caufb 
to  miniiler  unto  man.  Neither  were  thefe  intelligences  the  airy 
creation  of  an  enthufiafHc  fancy ;  their  exigence  had  been  afcer- 
taincd  by  the  ftroftgeft  proofs,  by  the  oracles^  ^he  dreams,  the 
nomtory  ornensy  which  they  ha4  repea^diy  addrefled  to  faithful 
votaries.  They  had  even  been  known  to  auiime  a  vifib'le  form,, 
9nd  perfonally  toinflruft  or'prote(5t  the  humble  fuppliant  in  hi^ 
hour  of  difficulty.  And  the  all-powerful  evocations  and  holy- 
rites,  of  which  the  guardian  of  the  facred  myfteries  was  in  pal- 
fcffion,  could  fummon  them  from  their  aerial  or  fubterraneaa 
abodes,  and  force  them  to  reveal  the  dajk  fecrets  of  futurity. 

*  To  this  artful  reprefcntation  Julian  liftcned  with  pleafure. 
His  mind  feems  to  hav«  been  ^redifpofed  to  meet  it  with  appro* 
batioQ.  Hosier  wa&his  favourite,  and  there  appeared  a  wonder* 
ful  agreement  between'  the  poet's  mythology  and  the  fbphi^s 
lyflem.  Probably,  the  oat  was  a  traniccipt  of  the  others  What 
rendered  thef6  tales  of  deceit  the  more  captivating  to  Julian  was 
a  fpecies  of  flattery  well  adapted  to  his  hopes^  They  perfuaded 
him  that  the  oracular  voice  of  all  the  gods,  and  the  promife  of 
every  viftim,  announced  to  him  the  fpeedy  pofleffion  of  the  im- 
perial throne.  Julian  was  not  ungrateful.  He  fteadilv  adhered 
to  the  altars  of  thofe  gods,^  of  whofc  veracity  he  haa  receive4 
fuch  a  convincing  proor ;  and  here  perhaps  it  is  not  unjuft  to  rank 
him  among  the  moft  fuperHitious  of  the  pagan  zealots.      /    ^    ' 

*  It«  the  reproach  of  Athens,  thatihe  had  a  principal  (hare 
in  mifleading  the  mind  of  Julian.  Some  time  before  he  was  in- 
vcOted  with  the  honours  of  the  Caefar,  he  obtained  permiffiob 
from  Conilaaitiua  to  purfue  his  dudies  in  that  city.  His  ^aiSon- 
ate  attachment  to  paganifm  has  its  date  from  that  period ;  before 
the  friend  of  thdt  retigion,  here  he  became  a  bigot  to  it.  Thofe 
pretended  philofophers^  alfo,  who  were  afterwards  mod:  aiIiduo«|s 
m  faflcning  their  bandage  of  illuiion  on  this  unhappy  prince»- 
were  moMy  from  the  Athenian  fchool,  in  thofe  days  the  greit 
llore-houfe  of  heathen  fuperftition.  In  a  fucceeding  reign  we 
have  aftrongproof  of  the  powerful  dominion  of  fuperflition  over 
that  infatuated  people.  They  petitioned  the  emperor  Valentinian 
to  permit  the  celebration  of^thc  Eleufinian  myfteries ;  which, 
upon  the  re-eftablifliment  of  Chr}{l:ianity,  had  been  fupprei&i ; 
and  to  reftore  to  Athens  a  iblemnity  on  which  depended  her 
glory  and  happtne^*  So  little  had  the  city  of  Socrates  profited 
hy  a  light,  whigh  that  venerable  fage  would  have  beheld  with 
rapture! 

*  From  this  delineation  of  Julianas  character,  howcrcr,  we 
loay  be  induced  to  pronounce  lefs  feycrely  s^gainft  him^  and  to 
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behold  him  even  with  companionate  indulgeoce,  al  a  de/erter  of 
the  Goffel^  yet  either  as  an  beroy  or  ^Lphilofopher^  the  candid  hil- 
toidan  can  afikrd  him  little  praife.  The  opprefHons  pf  Conftan* 
tins,  and  the  manners  of  a  fervile  court,  may  have  driven  him 
from  the  Chriftian  church ;  but  vanity,  credulity,  the  curiofity  of 
an  ambitious  mind,  fixed  him  a  pagan.  How  he  has  deferved  th? 
exalted  name,  which  certain  writers  have  been  pleafed  to  bellow 
on  him,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  Some  perhaps  will  be  ap't 
to  fufpc<S^,  that  his  panegyrifts  would  have  been  fewer,  had  ke 
not  inlilled  among  the  enemies  of  Chridianity.' 

•  It  now  remains^  that  we  dffer  a  definitive  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  our  hiftorian.— Hi^  judgment  is  greater  than  his 
genius ;  and  his  learning  is  more  confiderable  than  his  dif- 
cerhment.  Among  the  fecond  clafs  of  hillorians  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  place.  His  refearch  is  laborious ;  and  he  has 
been  enabled  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  his  induftry,  by 
,an  intin\ate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  learning.  The 
authorities  upon  which  he  builds  are  the  beft  and  the  moft 
authentic;  and  his  fubje£t,  at  leaft  in  the  EngUih  language^ 
jias  the  charm  of  novelty ;  for  the.  Grecian  ftory,  though 
^rich  in  events,  has  been  unaccountably  negle^ed  by  Britifh 
-writers.  In  his  manner  our  author  is  modeft  and  unafluming  $ 
and  though  his  language  does  not  allure  by  its  brilliancy,  nor 
llrike  with  its  force,  it  is  flowing  and  perfpicuous. 


Oh/er'vationi  on  our  Lord^s  ConduQ  as  a  Divine  Inftru&or  :  and 
on  the  Excellence  of  bis  Moral  Cbaraffer.  By  William  Netv^ 
€ome,  D.  D,  Bijhop  of  Waterford,  i^to.  18/,  in  Boards, 
Robin  fon. 

ftl^HIS  excellent  work,  as  the  author  obferves^  is  deiigned 
'*•  to  afliil  fpeculative  enquiry,  and  pious  meditation :  it 
propofcs  to  the  lover  of  truth  and  goodnefs,  the  dodrines  of 
Chriftin  their  native  fimplicity;  and  his  charaftef,  as  itarifes 
from  fafts  recorded  by  the  evangelifts :  it  fl:ates  thofe  evidences 
foroor  Lord's  divine  miffion,  to  which  he  himfelf  appealed; 
smd  it  contains  a  difcuilion  of  many  difficulties,  relating  both 
to  the  phrafcology  and  to  the  fubjfed  matter  of  the  gofpel 
hiftory. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  his  lordfhip  has  been 
preceded  by  many  eminent  writers,  who  have  given  us  the 
Hiftory  of  Chrift,  extrafted  from  the  Evangelifts.  But  this 
work  is  the  moft  complete  performance,  in  its  kind,  that  has 
appeared.  The  author  ftates  the  dodrines  and  precepts  of  our 
Saviour,  and  Uluftra^tes  Jiis  condudl  and  chara6tjer,  with  great 
perfpicuity  ^d  judgment;  and  occafionally  introduces  a  va- 
riety 
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'riety  of  excellent  criticifms  on  the  Greek  text,  and  other  in- 
ctdental.circumflances. 

Having  gi^en  the  reader  a  view  of^  oqr  Saviour's  inftruc- 
tions,  relating  to  God  the  Father,  to  himfelf,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, a  future  ftate,  our  religious  duties,  &c.  he  adds :  '  it  has 
not  been  proved,  that  any  of  our  Lord's  moral  precepts,  which 
oblige  his  followers  at  all  times,  are  new,  as  to  their  general 
fubjedl  matter;  though  fome  are  manifeftly  fo  in  degree; 
ana  all  in  the  motives,  by  which  they  are  enforced.  Mutual 
love  was  taught  by  Mofes,  and  by  the  heathen  moraliils ;  but 
the  difciples  of  Jefus  are  commanded  to  love  one  another  as  he 
had  loved  them,  in  expedation  of  an  eternal  reward  at  the 
xefurredion  of  the  juft :  I  fhould  add,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  divine  goodnefs,  but  for  that  excellent  precept  of  the  law, 
**  The  Lord  loveth  the  ftranger :  love  ye  therefore  the  ftran- 
ger."  And  this  coincidence  of  the  evangelical  law  with  the  law 
of  reafon  proves,  that  they  are  derived  fi^m  a  common  ori- 
gin, as  the  uniformity  in  the  works  of  creation  fhews  the 
*  unity  of  the  Creator.' 

Some  of  our  Lord's  precepts  have  been  objected  to  as  harfh, 
and  inconfiilent  with  the  good  of  individuals  and  of  fociety. 
.Our  author,  in  a  variety  of  inilances,  obviates  this  objedion; 
,and  very  properly  fhews,  that  many  of  our  Saviour's  exhort- 
.ations  were  not  intended  as  rules  of  univerfal  obligation  to  all 
.Chriftians,  but  as  diredions  to  his  difciples  and  immediate 
followers. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  inftruftions  of  Chrift  arc  in 
fome  refpefts  defedive.  Our  author  obferves,  in  general,  that 
the  omiffions  imputed  to  them  are  eafily  fupplied  by  reafon  j 
and  that  the  facred  writings  have  their  due  excellence  and  pcr- 
feftion,  if  they  abound  in  the  moft  important  religious  and 
moral  truths ;  and  if  they  incidentally  teach  political  and  fo<- 
cial  duties,  furnifhing  the  outline  of  thefe  latter  fubjedts,  with- 
out filling  up  the  parts.  He'proceeds  to  (hew,  that  there  arc 
|iot  thofe  omifllons  in  the  New  Teftament,  relative  to  patriot- 
ifm,  friendfhip,  civil  policy,  gratitude,  felf-murder,  a6live 
courage,  &c.  which  fome  wi iters  have  pretended. 

On  the  argument  for  Chriil's  divine  miffion  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  inilrudtions,  he  makes  the  following  very  juil  ob« 
fervations :  ' 

*  The  agreeablcnefs  of  Chrifl's  doctrines  and  precepts  to  the  at- 
tributes  of  God,  and  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  conftitutes  what 
Is  called  the  internal  evidence  for  the  reality  of  his  divine  milTion : 
A  nd  this  evidence  is  much  corroborated  by  the  confideration  that, 
in  the  midft  of  a  people  addifted  to  ceremonial  qbfervances,  the 
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pre-e4nio«nce  is  ftrongly  given  ta^  pure  niid  fpiritual  worffiip  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  a(Sions  of  moraf  obllgatioti*  But  ax  it  ms^ 
not. exceed  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  efpecially  with  the 
ailiilance  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  frame  a  rational  fyfiem 
of  religion  and  morality,  the  very  fuperior  excellence  of  what 
our  Lord  taught  affords  only  ^a  Rrong  preiiimption^  and  not  ade- 
cifive  proof,  that  he  was  an  ambaflador  of  the  moll  High  God. 
The  certainty  of  his  heavenly  miflioti  is  eftabliflied  by  external 
evidence  of  the  mod:  fatisfaftory  kind. 

•  The  argument  for  Chriftianity,  ariiing  from  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  Jt*3  doctrinal  and  perceptive  parts^  will  appear  in 
the  ftrongcft  light  to  thofe  who  beft  underliand  the  books  which 
contain  them ;  and  it  will  always  be  impaired  in  proporrion  at 
unfcriptural  notions  of  them  prevail,  ^ifrepi^fentat^s  of  them 
obftruia  the  reception  of  the  gofpcl  among  mankind  in  general,, 
And  efpecially  among  philofophical  and  thinking  men.  It  h 
rightly  prefumcd)  that  a  religion  which  claims  God  for  it's  au- 
thor mud  be  fuitable  to  our  jull  conceptions  of  him,  and  to  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  thofe  for  whom  it  is  defigned :  that 
there  can  be  no  contradiftion  or  inconfiftency  in  God's  proceed** 
ings :  and  that  he  cannot  fet  his  feal  tokvhat  would  difprovc  any 
or  hiy  perfections,  or  give  a  fubfequent  revealed  law  repugnant 
to  a  prior  natural  law.  When  therefore  unreafonable  do^rintfi 
arc  imputed  to  Chriftianity,  there  arc  many  who,  instead  of  carc-^ 
fully  examinin'g  what  groUnd  there  is  for  fuch  an  imputation, 
■will  reject  the  religion  in  the  grofs,  not^ithdanding  the  drengtK 
of  it's  external  proofs  when  duly  examined.  But  prepoifefs  men 
in  favour  of  Chridianity  as  agreeable  to  reafon  in  every  reipe^ 
an  it's  new  difcovcrics  as  well  a^  it's  republications  j  in  other 
words,  give  them  a  fcriptural  reprefentation  of  it,  and  you  dif- 
pofe  them  to  admit  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  prophecies ;  and 
to  argue,  with  rational  Chridians,  that  the  fubjed  matter  of 
Chrift's  religion  can  both  be  defended  on  it's  own  proper  footing, 
and  likewifc  appears  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  ultimately  derives  it*5 
origin  from  the  God  of  truth.* 

In  conformity  to  the  former  part  of  this  4xtra£l>  it  will  £»• 
mediately  occur  to  every  one,  capable  of  making  fuch  reflec- 
tions^ that  thofe  diiintereded  principles^  that  univerfal  bene^ 
Tolence,  that  meeknefs  and  forbearance^  and  that  pore  and 
iablime  morality,  which  were  taught  by  our  Lord,  could  ne« 
ver  have  been  expefted  from  an  ordinary  Jew,  a  poor  perfo^ 
cuted  Galilean.  The  prefumption  therefore,  in  favour  of 
his  divine  charafter,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  his  inftru^onx 
is  Kttle  ihort  of  a  decifive  proof. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  we  entirely 

,  agree  with  our  excellent  author  in  rejeding  thofe  dodrines^ 

which  are  evideatly  '  unreafonable.'    To  fubj^a  our  natural 
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faculties  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  contend  for  notton«i 
which  are  manifeftiy  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  is  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  abfurd  in  itfelf,  unworthy  of  rational  creatures, 
pernicious  in  it^  confequences,  and  6ven  difclaimed  by  C^lrift 
himfelf,  who,  as  our  author  has  fliewn  at  large,  always  ap- 
pealed to  the  reafon  and  underflanding  of  his  hearers* 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  manner  in  which 
oar  Saviour  taught ;  points  out  the  beauties  which  frequently 
occur  in  his  difcourfes ;  and  produces  various  initances  of  hit 
drawing  inftrudion  from  recent  occurrences  and  prefent  ob- 
jcdb ;  of  his  knowlege  of  men's  fecret  thoughts ;  of  his  wii(^ 
dom  in  replying  to  inlidious  queilions ;  of  his  turning  cafual 
events  and  curious  enquiries  into  ufeful  admonitions ;  of  the 
propriety  and  ufe  of  his  parables ;  and  of  his  inftrttding  by 
actions. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  conixders  the  prophecies  ut- 
tered by  our  Saviour,  and  their  completion :  particularly  that 
remarkable  one  concerning  the  deflrudlion  of  Jerufalem,  Matt. 
xxiv.  which  he  compares  with  the  account  given  by  JofephuB^ 
^inA  other  writers  of  that  dreadful  event  —We  may  juftly  call  it 
a  dreadful  event ;  for  Jofephus  afTerts,  in  general,  that  no  other 
city  underwent  fuch  fufferings.  In  particular,  he  fays,  that 
the  number  of  captives  throughout  the  whole  war  was  ninety^ 
feven  thoufand ;  and  that  one  million  one  hundred  thoufand 
periftied  in  the  courfe  of  the  fiege.  To  thefe  muft  be  added 
two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty,  of  whom  cxprefs  mention  is  made  by  this  hiflorian,  as  be- 
ing deftroyed  .  in  other  places ;  beiides  innumerable  others, 
not  fubje^l  to  calculation,  who  were  fwept  away  by  fatigue, 
famine,  difeafe,  and  every  kind  of  wretchednefs  and  violence. 
What  reader,  when  he  perufes  this  account,  can  forbear  rc- 
'  fleding  on  that  horrid  imprecation  of  the  Jews,  at  our  Lord's 
condemnation.  His  blood  be  on  vs,  and  on  our  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  on  our  Saviour's  predidion^  and  his  pathe- 
ticd  lamentation  over  that  devoted  city  I 

To  this  very  ftriking  view  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies,  the 
author  fubjoins  the  following  obfet-vations  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  for  Chriftianity,  arifing  from  them. 

*  He  left  to  his  apoftlcs  the  fplendid  office  of  foretelling  many 
femote  events  of  his  church ;  and  the  world  foon  beheld  the  com- 
pletion of  his  prophecies,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  except  that 
of  his  coming  to  judge  mankind. 

*  Some  of  his  prophecies  are  remarkable  for  p(ecilion  in  mi- 
nute circutnftanccs,  and  for  proximity  of  event.  **  The  Son  of 
Man  ihall  be  mocked  and  >^//  m,  and  the  third  d^  he  fhall  rife 
again.    All  ye  (hall  be  offimded  becaufe  of  me  this  night.    This 
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nighty  before  the  cock  crow  Kv/V^,  thou  (halt  deny  me  thrice*  Yt 
Ihall  be  baptifed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  many  days  htnce*    This 

' generation  Jhall  not  pafs  away^  till  all   thcfe  things  be  fulfilled. 
A  falfe  prophet  would  have  fpokcn  in  ^^»^<i/ terms,  and  oi remote 

^  events. 

*  Some  of  his  prophecies  relate  to  fupernatural  fa£ts  5  fuch  as 
his  refurrec^ion,  his  afccnlion,  and  the  efFufion  of  the  Spirit. 
Predidions  of  this  kind  muft  be  uttered  under  a  confcioufnefs  of 
the  divine  co-operation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  fober  impof- 
tor  would  foretel  miraculous  events,  the  failure  of  which  would 
blaft  his  character ;  and  at  other  times  confidently  affert  that  his 
religion  would  be  exienfively  received,  and  would  continue  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Jt  may  be  well  argued  here 
as  with  refped  to  Mofes :  who,  if  he  had  not  received  a  divine 
commiflion,  would  have  annexed  other  fanftions  to  the  obferv- 
ance  of  his  laws  than  fruitful  feafons,  temporal  profperity,  and 
victory  over  enemies. 

*  Other  fa6ls  foretold  by  our  Lord,  though  within  the  power 
of  natuf'al  caufes,  were  improbable  in  themfelves :  as  the  total 
deftru6^ion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple  during  that  generation  of 
men  ;  and  the  extenfive  converfion  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  religion 
which  took  it's  rife  from  a  defpifed  and  hated  people,  and  coii- 
tradi(^ed  the  prejudices  and  paffionsof  mankind. 

*  Though  an  impoftor  would  not  have  prophefied  of  events  jyft 
at  hand,  that  he  might  avoid  a  fpeedy  dete<Sion,  before  the 
worldly  advantages  propofed  by  him  could  arife  from  his  impof- 
ture ;  yet  there  may  be  wife  reafons  why  a  true  prophet  chofc  to 

'  predict  not  only  approaching  but  diftant  fads.  Thus  the  evi- 
dence for  his  religion  becomes  a  growing  one :.  and  it  appears 
that  the  prophecies  were  inferted  in  the  hiftory  before  their  com- 

•  pletioi).  We  have  indeed  the  ftrongeft  proof  from  hiftorical  evi- 
dence,  from  internal  marks,  and  from  the  character  of  the  writ- 
ers, tVat  /all  our  Lord's  prophecies  were  actually  uttered  at  the 
Tcry  time  reprefented  by  the  evangelifts :  but  when  we  know 
thaf  fome  of  them  were  accomplifhed  after  the  exiftence  of  the 

.  four  gpfpels,  and  when  we  fee  tjiem  accomplifhing  at  this  day, 
we  need  no  proof  that  the  accompliihment  is  pofterior  to  the  time 
of  the  writer  who  records  the  predi6tion. 

'  1  he  clearnefs  of  our  Lord's  prophecies  is  another  point 
V^hich  deferves  to  be  infilled  on.  They  are  generally  delivered 
to  his  difciples  in  plain  hillorical  language.  Where  figures  oc- 
cur, which  happen  very  rarely,  they  are  fuch  as  the  eafterns 
yttrt  accudomed  to  in  their  difcourfe  and  facred  writings.  There 
is  nothing  obfcure  or  ambiguous,  like  the  ancient  oracles  ;  ex- 
cept where  he  purpofely  concealed  his  meaning  from  the  Jews  un- 
dei;  figure  or  parable.  To  his  difciples  he  fpake  with  great  plain- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity. 

*  What  our  Lord  faid  to  his  immediate  followers  may  well  be 
confidered  as  addreflcd  to  all  mankind.  *'  Now  I  have  told  you 
t>cfore  \i  coine  to  pafs,  that^  when  it  is  come  to  pafs^  ye  might 

'  '  '        tejicve,** 
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believe."  A  wife  man  may  forcfee  fome  events^  relating  to  «tt 
individuJ^l  or  a  nation,  which  depend  on  a  formed  ehara^er  and 
a  connected  train  of  circumftances.  But  reafon  and  expepence 
ijiew  that  there  are  Jikewife  events  of  fo  contingent  and  impro- 
bable a  nature,  that  the  forefight  of  them  exceeds  the  gi-eatefl  hu* 
n)an  fagacity  :  and  that  it  is  infinitely  above  the  knowle^e  of  man 
to  point  out  a  variety  of  fuch  fa6ts,  and  the  circumftances  of 
them,  whether  near  or  diftant,  with  a  certainty^  which  has  not 
failed  in  a  fingle  inftance.  This  belongs  to  God,  and  to  tho(e 
whom  he  infpires  :  and  accordingly  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts 
and  Difpofer  of  events  thus  challenged  the  falfe  heathen  deities 
•  by  his  prophet  Ifaiah:  "  Shew  the  things  which  are  to  come 
hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods/'     *  ^ 

[  To  &e  continued  J] 

An  EJfay   on  the  Demon  or  Di<vination  of  Socrates,     8«z;^.     is. 
Payne  and  Son. 

"TJI/HETHER  Socrates  had  or  had  not  a  fupernatural  at- 
^^  tendant,  a  prophetic  demon,  [/«ti^of'<oy,]  by  whofe 
warnings  he  was  frequently  ailifted ;  whether  he  imagined 
.  himfelf  to  be  fo  attended,  or  wiihed  only  to  imprefs  that  be- 
lief upon  thofe  about  him ;  or,  laftly,  whether  a  mifcon- 
fl:ru£lion  of  his  words,  and  an  inattention  to  his  ftyle  of  con- 
verfation,  have  not  been  the  fole  fupport  of  thefe  extraordi- 
nary ideas,  are  queflions,  which  have  been  difcufTed  by  in* 
numerable  writers ;  fome  of  whom  have  acknowleged,  that 
they  could  form  no  deciiive  opinion.  The  notion,  however,  of 
a  fupernatural  attendant,  either  an  eyil  fpirit,  as  fome  of  the 
fathers  imagined ;  or  a  good  one,  as  others  have  conceived, 
cannot  poilibly  be  admitted  by  any  rational  or  philofophical 
enquirer.  The  author  of  this  traft,  (Mr.  Nares)  with  much 
greater  probability  maintains, 

'  That  the  divinations  of  Socrates  were  perfeftly  analogous 
to  thofe  in  common  ufe  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived  j  but 
that  he  from  a  fcrupulous  exatlnefs  in  his  expreflions  (and  pro- 
bably alfo  with  a  deiire  to  inculcate,  as  frequently  as  poifible, 
the  notion  of  a  conftantly  aftive  and  fuperintending  Provi- 
dence) chofe  rather  to  refer  his  divination  always  to  its  pri- 
mary and  original  caufe,  the  gods,  than  to  their  fecondary 
and  unconfcious  inllruments,  the  omens  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed. In  confequence  of  thefe  ideas,  he  appropriated  to  the 
fubjed  an  expreflidn  which,  firfl  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  fince  the  miilaken  zeal  of  his  friends,  have  wreHed  to  his 
difadvantage,  as  if  he  had  pretended  to  a  communication  with 
fome  attendant  Demon ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
reippte  from  iiis  ideas »    It  appears,  indeed,  that  he  conceived 
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tke  particnlar  iignal  or  omen  by  which  be  was  dire£ted  to  be 
foiuething  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  himfelf ;  or  at  ieaft 
Biore  accurately  obCerved  and  attended  to  by  him  than  b^ 
others.  Bnt  in  this  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  th^  com^ 
mon  notions  o^  prophetic  warnings  in  his  and  every  age,  n<M- 
in  the  leaft  fulwerfive  of  what  has  been  here  advanced.  From 
this  reprefentation  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear  that  there  is, 
in  the  hiftory  6f  this  extraordinary  man,  nothing  which  can 
countenance  the  vague  and  romantic  notion  of  attendant  tute- 
lar Demons ;  nor  any  thing  ^hich  can  in  the  leaft  invalidate  - 
our  conceptions  of  his  ftrid  integrity  and  open  difpofition  :  a 
conclufion,  which  every  lover  of  phalofophy  will  doubtless 
embrace  with  pleafure,  if  the  arguments  and  authoriuea 
which  form  the  foundation  of  it  be  efteemed  of  fufiicient  ^ 
ftrength/ 

This  hypothefis,  our  author  thinks,    is  fupported  by  the 
teftimony  of  Xenophon,  who  fays, 

'  Socrates  was  accufed  of  having  introduced  new  deities  ; 
an  accufation  which  feems  to  me  to  have  arifen  chiefly  from 
vhat  was  commonly  reported  as  a  faying  of  his,  that  the  Deity 
[i'd.tfAoviw]  ga*ve  him  intimations.  But  in  fo  faying,  he  intro- 
duced nothing  more  new  than  all  others  do  that  believe  in  di- 
vination ;  who,  when  they  employ  auguries,  and  the  like,  to 
that  purpofe,  never  fuppofe  any  knowlege  of  what  is  fought 
to  refide  in  the  bird,  or  whatever  elfe  it  be  that  furnifhes  the 
omen ;  but  that  the  gods,  by  the  agency  of  thefe,  declare  it. 
The  fame  nu^t  the  opinion  of  Socrates ;  but  they  (not  expreffing 
themfelves  with  accuracy)  affirm  thcmfelves  to  be  advifed  by 
the  birds,  &c.  whereas  he  was  always  careful  to  refer  the  ad- 
vice to  that  power  whence  he  (and  they  alfo)  conceived  it  real- 
ly to  proceed ;  therefore  he  faid  that  tht  Deity  gave  him  the 
£gnal/  Memorab.  lib,  i»  cap.  i.  %  z. 
And  again  : 

*  How  is  it,  fays  Socrates,  that  T  am  guilty  of  introdtfting 
pew  deities,  in  that  I  fay  that  the  i^oice  of  the  Divinity  gives 
me  notice  what  I  ihall  do? — All  men,  as  well  as  myfclf,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  Divinity  forefees  the  future,  and  to  whom 
]^  pleafes  iigni(ies  it:  but  the  difference  between  us  is  this  ; 
tiiey  name  the  birds,  the  omens,  &c.  as  the  foretellers  of 
what  is  io  come  :  I  call  the  fame  thin^  the  Divinity  (or  the 
Deity);  and  I  think  that,  in  fo  (aying,  I  fpeak  more  truly 
and  more  refpedlfully  than  thoie  do  who  attribute  to  birds  the 
power  which  belongs  to  the  gods.'  ^  Xen.  Apol.  Socr.  §  ii, 

Plutarch  likewife,  iie  obferves,  has  a  paflage  to  the  fame 
jpiirpofe. 
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*  I  turn,  fays  Galaxidorus,  to  you,  Polymnis,  whp  c»- 
prefs  a  wonder  that  Socrates,  a  man,  whofe  peculiar  merit  \\. 
was,  that,  by  unoftentatiouy  fimplicity,  he  accommodated 
philofophy  to  the  ufes  of  human  life,  fhould  not  have  called 
this  fign  a  fneeze  or  a  found,  if  fuch  it  were,  but  in  a  ftyle 
of  tragic  pomp,  the  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  fhould 
have  wondered,  if  a  man  fo  perfeft  as  Socrates  in  the  art  of 
fpeaking,  and  in  the  due  application  of  proper  terms,  had  faid 
that  the  fneeze  gave  him  the  intimation,  inft^ad  of  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  Deity.  As  if  any  one  fhould  fay  that  he  was 
wounded  fy  a  dart,  rather  than  with  a  dart,  hy  the  perfon 
who  threw  it,  or  that  the  weight  of  any  thing  is  eftimated  hy 
the  fcales;  inftead  of  faying  that  is  performed  nvith  the  (cales^ 
hy  the  man  who  weighs  with  them.  For  a  work  is  not  proper- 
ly to  be  afcribed  to  an  inftrument,  but  to  him  who  pofTeffe^ 
the  inflrument,  and  applies  it  to  its  proper  ofiice ;  and  the 
fign,  in  the  prefent  queilion,  is  the  inftrument  which  that 
power  employs  from  whom  the  intimation  proceeds.*  De  Ge- 
niq  Socratis,  p.  582,  ed.  1620. 

'  What  is  this,  fays  Mr.  Nares,  but  the  very  diitin6tion  in- 
fifled  upon  by  Xenophon  ?  that  other  perfons,  though  they 
believed  the  divination  to  proceed  from  the  gods,  commonly^ 
mentioned  the  birds,  &c..  as  the  *uthors  of  it,  confounding 
the  inftrument  of  divination,  with  the  real  agents  in  it :  where** 
as  Socrates  was  careful  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  gods^ 
even  in  his  exprefiions,  by  afcribing  the  whole  to  them.' 

Our  autAor  examines  the  opinion  of  Plato  on  this  fubjefl ; 
imd  finds,  that  feveral  of  his  exprefiions  point  almofi  exclu- 
sively to*  the  prefent  hypothcfit.  Vid.  Apol.  Socr.  Thcages, 
&c. 

What  might  be  the  very  omen,  which  Socrates  confidered 
iu  infbumental  in  the  diredion  of  his  affairs,  is  not  eafily 
determined.  Galaxidorus  reports,  that.it  was  the  accidental 
{heezing  of  himfelf  or  friends,  on  one  hand,  or  on  the  other. 
And  our  author  fuppofes  it  to  be  either  this,  or  fomething  fi«^ 
miilar  in  its  nature.     See  Potter's  Antiq,  ii.  17. 

The  opinion  concerning  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  which  thit 
writer  has  ably  fupported,  is  the  mofl  plaufihle  that  has  been, 
advanced. 

If  this  treatife  fhovid  go  through  a  fecond  edition,  which  i« 
very  probable,  we  would  fubmit  it  to  the  author's  confider*r 
tion,  whether  it  would  not  be  much  better  to  introduce  the  au-. 
thorities,  and  every  other  material  obfervation,  into  the  text» 
than  to  leave  them,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  in  the  notes,  where 
they  only  fervc  to  divide  the  argument;^  and  perplex  th6 
|-cadeTf 
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Diformitus  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon^      SeleSieJ  from  his  Worh^ 
8^6.     \5^     Stockdale. 

'TP  HE  pamphlet  before  us  is  apparently  written  by  fomc 
^  angry  Caledonian,  who,  warmed  with  the  dcepeft  refent- 
inent  for  fome  real  or  fuppofed  ipjury,  gives  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation, and  treats  every  part  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  charader 
with  the'utmoft  afpcrity.  The  author  will  not  allow  the  Doftor 
any  virtue  or  merit,  either  as  a  man,  or  aS  a  writer ;  he  calJs 
in  queftion  his  fincerity,  decries  his  principles,  contemns  his 
abilities,  arraigns  his  fentiments,  and  abufes  his  ilyle  and 
manner  in  every  work  which  he  has  produced.  The  whole 
of  this  performance  feems  to  he  rathi?r  the  efFeft  of  perfonal 
hatred  and  animolity,  than  of  found  judgment  or  impartial 
cnticifm,  of  which  a  very  fhort  fpecimen  may  fcrve  to  con- 
vince our  readers. 

Dr.  Johnfon^  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  had  remarked,  that 
•  there  is  no  tree  cither  for  Ihelter  or  timber,  and  that  a  tree 
may  be  fhown  there  as  a  horfe  in  Venice  * ;'  on  which  paA 
fage  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  makes  the  following  obfer- 
vation. 

*  An  Englijh  reader  may,  perhaps,  require  to  be  told,  that 
there  are  thoufands  of  trees  of  all  ages  and  dimenfions,  within 
a  mile  of  Edinburgh ;  that  there  are  numerous  and  thriving 
plantations  in  Fife ;  and  that,  as  fome  of  them  overihadow 
part  of  the  poft-road  to  St.  Andrews,  the  Rambler  muft  have 
been  blinder  than  darknefs,  if  he  did  not  fee  them.  But  why 
would  any  man  travel  at  all,  who  is  determined  to  believe 
nothing  that  he  bears ^  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  y^ 
fix  inches  beyond  his  nofe  ?' 

In  the  fame  Tour  Dr.  Johnfon  had  faid,  •  How  they  lived 
-without  kail,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  They  cultivate  hardly 
any  other  plant  for  common  tables ;  and,  when  they  had 
not  kaiU  they  probably  had  nothing.' — To  this  our  author 
replies,  '  As  the  word  kcdl  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  Diction- 
ary, an  Englifti  reader  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  .out  what  he 
means.  His  aifertion  is  perfe£lly  ridiculous  ;'and  here  a  nenu 
con  tradition  mufl  be  fwallowed  by  the  Doctor's  believers ;  for, 
if  OATS  be  **  a  grain,  which,  in  England,  is  generally  given 
to  horfesj  but,  in  Scotland,  fuf ports  the  people,"  in  that  cafe. 


•  We  recommend  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  perufal,  an  advertifement 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  public  paper«,  importing,  that  a  wood, 
i!>elonging  to  the  prefent  duke  of  Gordon,  is  to  be  fo)d»  confiftin; 
.of  above  one  hundred  tboufaiid  liec8»  many  of  thcra  fit  for  the  uft 
of  the  royal  navy ! 
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ft  is  crafy  to  goefs  hpw  they  lived^  without  i«i7«  Oats  are  faid 
to  thrive  beft  in  cold  and  barren'countries ;  and,  to  have  men- 
tioned this  circumftance,  had  furcly  been  better  than  to '  fluff 
his  folios  with  fuch  peevifh  nonfenfe,' 

From  thefe  extrads,  to  which  we  might  add  many  others  of 
the  iame  nature  and  tendency,  it  is  cafy  to  difcovcr  that  the 
great  a,nd  crying  (in  committed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  which 
never  can  be  forgiven  by  this  writer,  is  his  opinion  of  Scptland, 
which  is  confidered  by  many  natives  of  that  country  as  an  in- 
famous libel. 

We  ihall  here  fubjoin  another  quotation  from  thefe  ftri6« 
tures,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  writer  mull  have  been 
at  a  lofs  for  matter  of  abufe. 

*  The  truly  illuftrious  author  of  the  Rambler,  fays  he,  has 
exerted  his  venemous  eloquence^  through  federal  pages^  in  or- 
der to  convince  us,  that  **  n^ever  were  penury  of  knowlege 
and  'vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  happily  difguifed,"  as  in  Pope's 
^^2iY  on  Man.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Doftor  celebrates  the 
character  of  one  Croufaz,  whofe  intentions  "  were  always 
iight,  ^is  opinions  were  folid,  and  his  religion  pure."  In  op- 
poiition  to  this  authority,  let  us  hear  the  j^reat  citizen  of 
Geneva. 

**  M.  dc  Croufaz  has  lately  given  us  a  refutation  of  the 
ethic  epiiUes  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  I  have  read ;  but  it  did  not 
pleafe  me.  I  will  not  take  upon  me.  to  fay,  which  of  theie 
two  authors  is  in  the  right;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  book 
of  the  former  will  never  excite  the  reader  to  do  any  one  vir- 
tuous a6lion,  whereas  our  zeal  for  every  thing  great  and  good  is 
anuakened  by  that  of  PopeJ*^ 

"  He  (Pope)  nurfed  in  his  ^mind  a  fooliAi  difefteem  of 
Kings.'  And  again,  *^  He  gratified  that  ambitious  petulance 
with  which  he  affefted  to  infult  the  great.*' 

^  Johnfon  himfelf  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  refpeft 
to  the  great.  In  the  preface  to  his  folio  Dictionary,  he  tells 
us,  that  it  was  written  '*  without  atiy  patronage  of  the  great,** 
which  is  a  miflake ;  for  he  had  publiihed  a  .pamphlet,  fome 
years  before,  wherein  he  acknowleges^  that  Chefterfield  h^i} 
patronized  him ;  and  why  the  Doftor  eat  in  his  own  words, 
it  is  hard  to  fay ;  for  Chefterfield  continued  his  friend  to  the 
laft  ;  and  fuch  a  man  was  very  likely  the  firongeft  ffoke  in  the 
Do£lor*s  *wheeL  But  his  Lordlhip  is  now  dead,  and  the  Ramb* 
ler  is  always  and  eminently  grateful, 

'  A  great  Perfonage  having  once  (it  is  faid)  a(ked  the  Dodtof^ 
why  there  were  fo  many  words  in  his  Dictionary  which  he^ 
could  not  underhand  ?  his  peniioner  replied,  (and  nobody  but 
a  thorough  courtier  could  have  made  fuch  a  reply)  **  My  book 
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m>as  M0t  nvriHiufor  Kings,}^  FmAafw  tkis  '  anecddle,  tltotig]| 
qnite  in  charaAer,  may  not  be  true ;  bat,  in  S^otiaRd,  tke 
groflhefs  of  Johnfon's  converlkdon  ihocked  all  who  came  sear 
bim.  One  elegant  work  he  abufed  in  its  aatkor's  hearing  ; 
and  no  man  of  common  decency  (far  lefs^Mr.  Pope)-  would 

have  faid  what  he  did  of  the  prefent  R 1  family.     Of  thia 

U  were  eafy  to  bring  immediate  and  complete  evidence.' 

What  a  ridiculotts  ftory  is  this  about  a  great  perfmagt  !  Ja 
It  in  the  Icaft  degree  probable  that  fach  a  qneftion  coald  ever 
have  been  af^ed,  or  fuch  a  reply  made  ?  Why  woold  the  aa-* 
thor  iofert  a  riditfulotts  anecdote^  which  he  has  himfelf  ac- 
knowleged,  perhaps  may  not  be  true  ?  The  infinuation  m 
the  lail  paragraph  is^  we  doubt  not,  equally  falfe. 

Great  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  filled  with  extrafls  from  Dr. 
Johnfon's  Didionary,  and  remarks  on  them. 

'  The  Engliih  didlionary,  fays  our  author^  is  amaasingly 
defeftive— -Aifrw  defunt.  It  has  no  force  of  thought.  It  dilP. 
plays  a  mind,  patient,  but  almoft  incapable  of  reasoning  ;  ig- 
norant,  but  opprefTed  by  a  load  of  frivolous  ideas ;  proud  of 
its  own  powers,  but  languifliing  in  the  laft  ftage  of  hopeleia 
debUity.^ 

Notwithftanding  what  is  here  afTerted,  the  impartial  public 
is,  we  believe,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  Didlionary,  of  a 
ytvf  difierent  opinion,  and  concur  with  us  in  admiring  it  as  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit ;  that  there  may  be  errors  and 
iiaperfedlions  in  it,  we  are  ready,  with  the  author  of  this  per* 
formance,  to  acknowlege :  we  fhall  not  deny  diat  Dr.  Johnfoa 
may,'  like  other  men,  have  pr^udices  and  prepofleffions,  that 
his  judgment  may  fometimes  be  erroneous,  and  his  criticifnts 
linjoft,  his  ftyle  ancl  diction  reprehensible:  we  cannot  at  tho 
fame  time  but  admire  his  learning,  candour,  tafte,  knowlege, 
and  exten£ive  abilities ;  and  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  his 
In^y  excellent  performances  in  various  parts  of  literatarCj, 
with  his  honeft  zeal  and  affiduity  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and 
Virtue,  will  be  gratefully  remembered,  wlien  thefe  Dtfgrpiitits^ 
with  every  other  fruitlefs  attack  on  his  merit  and  chara£ter« 
will  be  totally  forgotten. 


FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

itivna  OMtica  dt\  Meffico  eamaia  da*  Migliori  Stories  SpagnMoti^  i*dd' 
MMioferiuif  g  daiU  Fittun  untiche  degV  Indiinnu     {Comcittded  from 

BOOiC  II.  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  nations  by  which 
Anahuac  has  been  inhabited  before  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Mexican  empire^    That  all  the  fouthernmoft  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
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rica  had  come  from  the  northern  part&y  ii  generallf  agreed 
on  by  all  the  native  hiftorians  of  the  Toltechefey  the  CicU 
inechefei  the  Acolhuefe,  the  hfexicans,  and  the  Tlafcallefe.  But 
the  times  and  circumftances  of  thefe  migrations  are  unknown.  Th< 
moil  ancient  nation,  of  which  a  few  accounts  have  been  preferv- 
ed,  arc  the  Toltechefe.  Thefe  are  faid  to  have  emigrated  froai 
Xollan,  a  counjtry  to  the  north  weft  of  Mexico,  about  the  year 
596  of  the  Chriftian  aera.  In  Anahuac,  the  city  of  Tolian  or  Tula^ 
built  by  them,  is  the  moft  ancient  of  all  its  towns  i  and  it  was  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom,  and  the  refidence  of  their  kings.  The 
beginning  of  the  Tolchefe  monarchy  was  probably  about  the  year 
664.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  after,  it  was  deftroyed^ 
when  of  eight  fucceflive  kings,  each  had  reigned  fifty-two  years ; 
for  that  nation  had  a  lingular  law,  that  no  king  was  to  reign  above 
cnc  Toltechefe  feculura,  or  5*  years.  When  a  king  died  earlier^ 
his  reign  was  continued  by  the  cl^iefi,  till  his  51  years  were  com- 
pleted. Kings  whd  outlived  the  appointed  51  years,  were  obliged 
to  refi^n.  This  nation  had  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  arts  and  ci« 
▼ilifation  than  all  the  reft.  They  manufaflured  gold,  fitver,  pre« 
cious  ftones }  to  them,  all  the  neighbouring  nations  owed  the  re* 
gular  diviiion  of  time,  founded  on  exadt  aftronomical  obfervatioiM* 
Every  fourth  ye?r  was  a  leap  year.  By  comparing  their  chrono-* 
logy  with  our*s.  fome  Spaniards  have  discovered  that  they  counted 
5199  years  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Jefut  Chrift  ;  which 
coincides  with  the  Roman  calendar.  Whether  they  facrificed  men 
or  not,  admits  of  doubt.  The  nation  periflied  at  laft  in  105a  bf 
famine  and  epidemics}  and  the  few  remains  emigrated  into  other 
provinces. 

After  thefe  calamities,  Anahuac  rero«ined  entirely  deferted  for 
about  one  hundred  years,  when  the  Cicimechefe  arrived*  front 
another  northern  country,  called  Amaqueroacam :  a  nation  jre* 
markable  for  a'  (trange  mixture  of  b.irbarirm  and  civilization ;  buc 
the  dlfcordant  features  collected  by  our  author,  may  pofTibly  belons 
CO  different  periods^  They  had  a  king  and  nobles,  but  they  fub* 
"  fifted  by  hunting,  and  on  the  (pontaneous  productions  of  an  un* 
Coltivated  foil.  Their  cloaths  were  raw  (kins,  and  their  dwellings 
•wretched  hovels.  They  worshipped  the  n»n,  to  which  they  offered 
flowers  and  herbs.  They  intermarried  with  the  Toltechefe^  and 
learned  of  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts.  The  Acolhuefe,  who 
foon  after  likewiie  arrived  in  thefe  regions,  contributed  alfo  to 
their  civillzationA  Their  iirft  king  was  Xolotl,  who  reigned  to« 
^wards  the  clofe  o|^  the  twelfth  cenrufy.  After  him  the  nation  wae 
fucceifively  governed  by  ten  legal  kings,  and  two  uAirpers^  till 
their  kingdom  was  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in.  1521, 

The  OlmecheTe,  theXicalUnchtfe,-  and  the  Otomites,  were  like* 
inrife  ancient  nations  in  Anahuac.  The  Otomites  did  not  coalefce 
into  civil  fociety  till  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  them  fub* 
knitted  to  the  kings  of  Acolhuacan  \  fome  to  the  protedion  of  other 
nations ;  and  many  continued  in  a  ftate  of  rudenefs,  and  joined 
the  Cicimechefe,  who  had  remained  in  the  foreft.  So  late  as  the 
Ciofe  of  the  laft  century,  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  employed  in  fub* 
dtiing  thefe  inhabitants  of  forefts,  who  ha^ii  hitherto  preferved  their 
own  language,  in  the  midtt  of  other  nations. 

Of  much  greater  note  than  the  Tacaftiefe^  the  Matzahuete,  and 
a  number  of  other  tribes,  were  the  Nahuatlachefe,  which  comprifed 
the  fcven  tribes  of  the  Sochi  mi  Ichefe,  Chalchefe,  Tepanechefe, 
Colhuefe»  Tlahuiicbefe,  the  TlafcalefCi  and  the  Mexicans.    Thefe 
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defcended  from  the  northern  provincr  of  Aztlan ;  they  all  fptak 
the  fame  language*  and  arrived  in  Anabuac,  at  different  periods  of 
time»  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated.  Of  thofc 
liven  tribes,  the  Tlafcalefe  and  the  Mexicans  are  much  the  moft 
famous.  The  Tiafcalefe,  k.is  well  known,  were  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  Mexican^  and  the  chief  inftruments  pf  their  total  de- 
ftruftion  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Tlafcalefe  were  originally  fubiedt 
to  one  chief  or  king  $  afterwards  tbe  large  city  of  Tlafcala  was  di- 
Tided  into  four  q^iarters,  each  of  them  governed  by  its  own  ruler^ 
who  reigned  alfo  over  its  other  dependencies  ;  fo  that  the  nation 
may  be  Taid  to  have  formed  four  fmali  kingdoms.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  tbefe  four  chiefs,  with  fome  other 
leading  men,  conHituted  a  kind  of  ariftocracy,  in  whofe  affembtiet 
the  more  important  in^erefts  and  affairs  were  determined.  The 
public  fafetv  of  the  whole  empire  was  provided  for  by  ditches  and 
walls  rouncfirs  frontiers. 

The  Aztcchefe,  or  Mexicans,  were  the  laift  who  arrived  in  Ana- 
huac.  They  began  their  march  from  the  northern  parts  of  tho 
gulf  of  California,  in  the  year  ii6o.  In  iti6  they  arrived  in 
^umpanco,  a  confiderabletown  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ;  they  then 
became  (laves  to  the  Colhuefe;  and  it  was  not  till  1335  ^^^^  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico:  yet  in  1332  a  difcon- 
tented  part  of  the  nation  fcparated  from  the  reft,  and  were  after- 
wards called  Tlateiachefe,  who(e  government  was  after  1 1 S  years  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Mexicans. 

Book  HI.  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mexican 
monarchy,  and  of  its  iirft  kings.  '  To  the  year  1351  the  Mexican 
government  was^ariftocratical ;  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pire ruled  by  twenty  chiefs.  Their  firftking*s  name  was  Acama- 
pitzin;  bis  fucceffors  were  Huitzilihuitl,  Chinialpopoca,  ftill  ex- 
pofed  to  many  mortifications  from  their  neighbours,  efpecially  tbe 
Tepancchcfej  Itzcoetl,  a  wife,  brave,  and  juft  king.  In  his  reign 
the  Mexicans  obtained  in  1415,  under  the  conduct  of  Motezuma  the 
/'  tfreat,  a  fignal  and  decifive  victory  over  the  Tepanecbefe,  to  whom 
they  bad  till  then  been  tributary.  This  victory  produced  a  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  political  l^ftem  of  thefe  fmall  ftates.  Before 
that  time,  the  Mexicans  appear  not  to  have  been  very  confpicuous 
for  warlike  t.ilent;. 

In  Book  IV.  the  hiftory  of  Mexico  is  carried  down  to  the  death 
of  tbe  eighth  Mexican  king,  Abuitzotl ;  and  the  hiftory  of  tbe 
other  tribes  is  occadunally  interfperfed.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico 
inow  increafes  apace  by  conquefts  and  leagues.  The  great  king 
ItzcoatI,  who  died  in  1436,  was  fucceeded  by  Motezuma  I.  who 
was  legally  eledted  by  tbe  four  ele6>ors,  and  his  ele^ion  confirmed 
by  the  two, honorary  electors  tbe  kings  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba. 
In  order  to  provide  victims  for  tbe  folemn  coronation  of  their  kingSy 
tbe  Mexicans  ufed  to  quarrel  with  fome  neighbouring  nation,  and 
ilaughter  their  prifoners.  This  was  now  the  fate  of  tbe  Chalchefe. 
Motezuma  I.  incorporated  many  fmall  ftates  with  his  empire,  and 
died  in  1464.  His  fucceflbr  Axajacatl,  the  father  of  the  unfortu- 
pate  Motezuma  II.  was  alfo  an  ambitious  and  enterprifing  king. 
The  feventh  Mexican  monarch,  Tizoc,  an  elder  brother  to  the 
preceding  king*  was  aflaifinated  in  the  fifth  year  of  bis  reign.  Hit 
brother  Abuitzotl  finifhed  what  Tizoc  had  begun,  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fuperb  temple  of  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Four  years  were  fpent  in  bunting  the  unfortunate  human 
yi^imsy  which  were  to  be  facr^iiiced  at  tbe  inauguration  of  that 
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femp^  itl  i^fti,  Torquemsida  fays  that  72*344  men  were  ilaughtered 
en  ttitt  occaiion  }  other?  fpeak  of  64.\o6o  .*  and  fix  millions  of  people 
are  faid  to  have  aflifted  at  this  feftival  in  Mexico.  Ali  thefenum- 
b^rsy  however,  are  vifibly  exaggerated.  Ahuitzotl  alfo  enlarged 
liis  empire  by  the  addition  of  n^any  new  provinces )  fo  that  at  the 
^tlktoe  of  his  death  in  i5oi«  the  Mexicans  were  poifeiTed  of  almOft 
'M  that  extern Ve  empire,  which  was  a  few  years  after  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards. 

\  The  fifth  book  comprifes  the  hi  (lory  of  the  reign  of  Moteziima 
II.  the  ninth  monarch  of  Mexico;  down  to  i5i9»  confequently  to 
the  arrival  of  Cfcrtez.    By  the  laws  of  election,  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  deceaM  monarch  was  always  to  be  ele^ed  in  his  place;  and 
in  cafe  he  had  left  no  brothers,  the  fons  of  his  brothers  were  to  be 
coflfidered.    This  was  the  caft'  here.     He  wste  crowned  after  he  had 
taken  a  fufiicient  number  of  prifoners  from  among  the  hoilile  na* 
tions  of  the  Arlixebefd,  to  be  faerrfieed  at  bit  coronation.    Here, 
moved  ajl  plebeians  from  the  offictsof  his  court.    $ix  hundred  vaf- 
fals  and  nobles  were  to  pay  their  ccmrt  to  him  every  morning  s  etch 
of  whom  was  obliged  to  refide  during  fome  months  of  every  year 
at  his  court )  and  at  their  return  to  their  refpeftivc  provinces,  they 
left  their  fons  and    brothers  at  court,   as  fureties  for  their  obe* 
dience     In  general,  he  is  faid  to  have  carried  royal  luxury  and 
pomp  farther  than  any  one  of  his  predeceflbrs.    At  bistable  he  wai 
lerved  and  attended  by  tKree  or  four  hundred  piges.    He  never  ate 
twice  out  of  the  fame  plate f  and  though  he  changed  his  drefs  four 
times  a  day,  he  never  wore^he  fame  fuit  twice.     His  palace  had 
twenty  gate«  j  one  hfM  in  it  was  fo  fpaciou9  as  to  contain  fix  thou- 
fand  perfons,  &c.    The  execution  of  laws  was  feverely  enforced  by 
him.     He  ufed  to  grant  his  audiences  after  his  meals.    He  made 
the  town  of  Colhuacan  a  general  hofpifal  fo(  all  the  (ick  and  in- 
firm who  had  ferved  the  crown.    Many  provinces  revolted,  but 
were  again  lubdoed  by  him.    One  of  the  chief  fouVces  of  the  inve- 
terate enmity  of  the  Tlafcallefe  againft  the  Mexicans,  fprung  from 
the  multitude  of  difcontented  vaiTaU  of  the  Mexican  empire,  efpe- 
Ciially  Chalchefe  and  Otomites,  who,  at  the  deftru6lion  of  their  ftates^ 
had  retired  into  the  territory  of  TlafcaUa»  and  were  ever  bufy  iit 
ibwing  the  feeds  of  difleniion  and  war.     A  much  more  rational 
account  this,  of  the  caufea  of  the  deftru£lion  of  Mexico,  than  an- 
other told  by  our  author,  viz.  that  in  1507,  a  comet  appeared  $  on 
which  Nezahualpilli,  king  of  Acolhuacan,  foretold  the  future  Ar- 
rival of  new  and  unknown  natiohs  1  and  th it  prophecy  was  con- 
^med  by  another  famous  aftrologer.    Now,  our  author  is  apt  td 
think  that  the  devil,  who  is  for  ever  watching  the  trajifa^ioni 
among  men,  may,  from  the  invention  of  the  needle,  very  eafily 
jiave  forefeen  that  the  third  of  gold  would  in  time  prompt  the  Eu^ 
ropeans  to  the  difcovery  of  America;  and  that  he  may  have  reveal- 
ed this  fagacious  conjeaure  to  the  Americans,  his  worfliippers*  He 
therefore  ferioufly  cenfures  the  condu^l  of  the  courtiers  of  Mote- 
a^uma,  in  endeavouring  to  induce  that  king  to  flight  the  difagreeable 
fitwt  announced  to  him  by  his  iifter,  who  for  that  very  purpofe  bad 
rs^n  froni  the  dead,  &c. 

Both  the  truths  and  the  fables  hitherto  related  in  our  author's 
Hittory  of  Mexico,  may  be  met  within  Torqucmada  and  Hcrrera't 
works  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  *  The  new  difcoverics  and  illuftratione 
of  that  hiftory,  which  he  propofes  to  communicate  from  MSS-  not 
ufed  by  precedinj;  writers,  be  muft  therefore  bare  refervtd  for  fome 
iutore  volume. 

Vol,  trV.  :)tugufi,  1782.  L  FOREIGN 
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Supplement  a  VArt  du  Serrurier,  on  EJai  far  tes  Combtnatfins  meckami^ 
qtuff  imphyies  fartieiUiirentmt  pour  produire  VEffet  des  meilltures 
Serrure$  ordinmret  i  par  Jofeph  Botterman,  de  Tilbourg^  au  pays 
d^OftimvUk  s  traduit  de  t  Holiandoist  &r.  67  Pages  in  Folio,  vntk  6 
Plates. 

INtended  for  a  fupplcment  to  the  lockfinith^s  art,  publiflied  by 
the  celebrated  M.  Dubamel,  in  the  colieflion  of  the  arts  by  the 
'Parifian  Academy  of  Sciences, 

The  prefent  publication  contains  many  very  ingenious^  {imple» 
cheap,  and  ufeful  contrivances. 
Sommer  Nachte^  PhiUfopMfchen  und  Moralifchen  InAaltSf  in  Diahgem 

und  ErscaAIungeni   or^  Summer  Night* s  Entertainments  on  phihfo^ 

phiealand  moral  SubjeSs,  in  Dialogues  and  7'ales,    ^*uo.    Erfurt^ 

(German ) 

I.  A  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Critias,  on  the  fate  of  a  ve- 
nerable and  infirm  old  man.  Critias  wi(hes  that  Jupiter  might  grant 
to  man  the  judgement  and  fedatenefs  of  old  age,  with  the  bodi- 
ly vigour  of  the  prime  of  life  1  and  Socrates  (hews  him  the  abfurd- 
ity  of  his  wilh^  and  the  duty  of  implicit  reiignation  to  the  will  of 
Omnifcience.  -     v  ' 

II..  The  Hulband  and  the  old  Bachelor,  a  tale  {  in  which  a  fen* 
fible  country  gentleman  anfwers  all  the  objedtions  made  by  a  liber- 
tine old  bachelor  to  the  ftate  of  marriage. 

III.  A  tale  difplaying  the  pernicious  confequences  of  loqtiadty ; 
the  fcene  lies  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  fignor. 

Ifachrickt  von  den  jUMfcJien^  injgemein  genannten  Samaritamfchen  Msn* 
%en,  und  den  davon  heraufgekommenen  Sehri/teu,  ne^  ihrer  Ahhilung 
im  Kupfirjlichi  or,  an  Account  of  the  Jewijh^  eomm(tnfy  called  Sama^  ' 
Titan  Coins f  and  of  the  Publieatiom  relatiitg  U  them.     By  Dr.  Mber* 
hard  David  Hauber,  with  Cuts,    Copenhagen.    (German.) 

This  ibort  account  confifts  of  two  ie^ions.  In  the  firft:  the  He- 
brew coins,  with  Samaritan  infcriptions,  are  arranged  into  clafies. 
The  fecond  fe£lion  enameratea  the  books,  in  which  they  are  either 
defcribed,  or  engraved.  The  fifty-two  coins  here  engraved  on  a 
half  flieec  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Arias,  Villalpand,  Wa- 
fer, J.  Morin,  Paftell,  R.  Afarias,  Hottinger,  Bourteroue,  Kircher, 
Schrader,  Maflpn,  Froehlich,  Reland,  Ott,£ifenfchmid,  Hardouin, 
Spanheim,  Molinet,  and  Barthelemi. 

Wilhelm  Gottlieb  fleffe  Oekonomi/che  Abhandlun^  *vom  Holzanbau,  aas 
hinUngHchen  GrSnden  der  NaturUhre  erwiefen,  and  durech  viil^ 
faltige  eigene  und  anderer  Erfahrunggu  beflatigti  or^  an  O economical 
Treatifiiff  the  Plantation  of  Wood,  proved  from  fufficient  PrincipUs  of 
Phyfic,  and  tonfirmed  by  his  o*wn  Experience » and  that  of  others.  So/*. 
^otha.    (German.) 

The  learned  author  of  this  treatife  has  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as  a 
ftaturalift,  forefter,  and.  patriot.  He  has  not  only  made  judiciouf 
experiments  himfelf,  but  alfo  availed  himfelf  of  thofe  made  by 
others,  efpecialty  b]^  the  late  excellent  Mr.  de  Lengfield.  One  of 
the  chicif  merits  of  hiis  performance  is  hi»expUcit  account  of  the  beft 
method  for  diftributing  the  various  forts  of  woods  on  their  pro- 
per foils. 
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Alhrbn  Triumphant:  ir.  Admiral  Rodney^ s  P^^ory  over  thi  French 
Fleet.  A  Ftftm.  By  J.  N.  Puddicomie^  M*  A.  j^to.  u.  bd. 
Robfbn. 

THOUGH  a  victory,  perhaps,  be  the  ttioft  au(picious  of  all 
public  events,  it  never  fail's  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  tor- 
rent of  profe  and  verfe,  for  the  mofl  f>art  neither  bad  enough  to 
excite  mirth,  nor  good  enough  to  merit  approbation.  Such  are 
the  lines  now  before  us,  which 

In  even  tenor  creep ; 

We  cannot  fmile,  indeed,  but  we  may — deep. 
They  lulled  us,  we  muft  acknowlege,  into  a  comfortable  nap. 
Left  our  readers  Ihould  accufe  us  of  felfiftinefs,  we  will  give  them 
a  fmall  dole  of  this  poppy- water — Mark  the  order  of  battle : 
*  Clofe-crowding  ihips  the  foaming  ocean  hide ; 
With  the  huge  burden  groains  the  tortur'd  tide : 
Grim  Mars  ufurps  flern  N^eptune's  wide  domains  ; 
Promifcuous  tumult,  dire  diftra£tion  reigns ! 
Here  it's  bold  head  Britannia's  navy  rears. 
There  threatening  Gaul's  coUeded  ftrength  appears : 
In  dreadful  order,  front  to  front  they  fland, 
Burn  for  the  fight,  and  wait  the  great  command. 

*  And  now  more  furious  clamours  wound  the  fides, 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  martial  thunders  rife : 
With  matchlefs  heat  the  hoffile  Deets  engage ; 
What  glowing  pen  can  paint  their  mutual  rage  ? 
Thus,  rudely  burfting  trom  th*  iEolian  cave, 
With  rival  force  the  warring  tempers  rave : 
Blafk  rulhing  fierce  on  blaft,  confufion  fills 
The  groaning  forefts  and  the  trembling  hills  ; 
Trees  heap'd  on  trees  lie  proftrate  all  around, 
.  And  general  ruin  overfpreads  the  ground. 
Scar'd  with  the  tumults  of  th'  increafing  fight. 
The  quivering  Nereids  take  their  headlong  flight ; 
And  down  with  Thetis,  filver-breafted  fair, 
To  their  deep  cells  and  coral  grots  repair. 
Ev'n  Neptune,  Ihuddering  with  unulual  dread, 
Delcendin^,  veils  in  ambient  waves  his  head. 
And  now,  leaving  you  iafe  and  found  amongii:  quivering  Ne- 
reidsy  and  ambient  ^Ooaves^  we  wilh  you  a  good  night. 
yinfes  on  the  late  memorable  ASlion^  in  the  Weft^  Indies^  April  vz^. 
1782.     Alj'o  a  'Monody  to  the  Memory  of  the  unfortunate  Officers 
Kvho  fell  in  the  ABion*     4/^.     u.     Steel. 
If  the  effed  of  the  kft  opiate  has  already  ceafed,  behold,  an- 
other foporific,  of  equal  efficacy  wUh  the  former  ! 
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*  Sec  where,  wide  marlhallM  in  fuccin^  arrty^ 
On  the  fre(b  dawning  of  th*  uncertain  day,. 
The  fleets  of  France,  purfuing  and  purfued. 
Now  roar  with  thunder,  and  now  flre^  with  blood  ; 
Her  fading  lilies  on  her  fUndards  (hine, 
And  flill  her  high-wrought  prows  fecurety  flem  the  brin^ 
Britannia's  fens  their  vaunting  cheers  difdain. 
And  with  loud  thunders  rend  th'  affrighted  mam  i 
iJtill,  to  their  country's  fortd  affe£lions  true. 
Her  dauntlefd  chiefs  the  bloody  charge  renew : 
Sulphureous  clouds  voluminoufly  rife. 
That  half  unveil,  and  halfobfcure,  the  Ikies.— » 
See  wild  diforder's  giant  (hape  appear ; 
At  once  the  van,  the  center,  and  the  rear, 
Feel  her  vindictive  force ;  the  cannons*  roar 
Now  loudly  ftorms  on  Dominica's  fhore ; 
From  the  full  fc uppers  frequent  ftreams  of  blood 
Inceflant  pour  and  ooze  into  the  flood/ ^— 

The  Cyprefs'Wrtath  \  or  Meed  of  Honor ;  an  Elegio^Herotc  Poenti 
to  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Captain  Lord  Robert 
Manner *y  isfc.  By  Henry  Lvcas^  A.  M.     4/0.     is.     Stockdale. 

A  very  indifferent  poem  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  and  much- 
lamented  youth,  lord  Robert  Manners,  with  a  flilfome  dedication 
to  bis  brother,  the  duke  of  Rutland.  The  following  addrefs  to 
Neptune,  whom  Mr.  Lucas  treats  with  great  familiarity,  may 
ferve  as  Afpecimen  of  his  poetical  talents* 

*  Kind  father,  Neptune !  thee  I  fain  would  groct,  .  1 
Could  I  to  gratitude  give  language  meet,  > 
To  hail  thy  favors  to  the  Britifli  fleet !                                J 

*  O  ftill  go  forth !  thy  partial  kindnefs  (how  \ 
Victorious  lead  the  foremofl,  gallant  prow  ! 
60  ihall  with  thee,  **  Britannia  rule  the  wave,'* 
Each  new  De  GrafTe,  each  hoftile  fury  brave! 
With  thee^  unrivall'd  (hall  {lie  rule  the  main. 
And  undivided  empire  itill  maintain  ! 
While  ev'ry  tar,  in  hpneft-hcarted  pride. 
With  cheermg  goblets  crown  thy  friendly  tide  I* 

The  author,  a  little  fiarther  on,  exclaims  thus, 

*  Need  I  to  mention*  — r-r 

certainly,  Mr.  Lucas,  yoii  need  not^  there  was  not  the  leaft  oc- 
cafion,  unlefs  you  could  do  it  better  — 

— : — : —  *  Manners,  Bayne,  or  Blair:, 
Three  naval  chieftains,  to  their  country  dear.* 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  BUir  and  dear  do  not  rhimc  j  or  ra- 
ther, what  a  pity  it  is  that  fuch  a  fubjea  fhould  fall  into  fuch 
han^s  I  Where  arc  ye,  O  Mafon,  Seward,  and  Hayle^,  that^ou 
will  liotrefcue  a  theme  lb  iacred  from  fuch  prophanation  ? 
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'f^iaior^  a  Foim:  or-,  a  youmty  from  London  to  Scarhorough^  hy 
tbi  fVay  of  Tork.  With  Notes  Hijiorical  and  TopographimL 
4/tf,     25. 6i/..  White, 

It  18  a  long  way  from  London  to  Scarborough*  and  no  wonder 
that  the  author's  Pegafus  ftiould  trip  now  and  then.  — But  foft| 
ii«iereaboijts  are  w«  ?  O,  at  Ferry-bridge  ;  let  us  hear  what  tht 
traveller  lajs* of  it. 

*  Near  Ferry-bridge,  ftie  focal  pafs,  we  jbto. 
Where  viands  plenteous  wait,  and  racy  wine. 
The  cake  enticing,  courteous  every  look. 
The  pleafing  hollefs— and  the  comely  cook. 
All,  all  conlpire  to  gild  the  peaceful  fcene. 
The  wave  commercial,  and  the  wide-fpread  grcott* 
Apicius  pamperM,  fraught  with  fenfual  care. 
Cries  hoftefs,  waiter,  cook — a  bill  of  fare :    , 
A  bill  is  brought,  and  foon  his  {training  eyes 
Seleft  the  flately  rump — a  darling  prize ! 
Broil  me  a  fteak,  fays  he,  with  Serling  voice ; 
Be  that  and  oyfters  ttew*d  my  dining  choice. 
Due  panfe  allowM,  the  gueft  more  hungry  grows, 
And  from  his  longings  lips  impatience  flows. 
Perdition  feize  you,  fure  you  all  forget; 
Boy,  curfe  you.  Sir,  my.  Jleak  not  ready  yet  ? 
Promptly  Dick  anfvver'd  no !  and  humbly  bow'd, 
But  very  long,  good  Sir,  your  chops  have  glowM.* 

Surely,  Mr.  Viator,  this  road  can  never  lead  you  to  Parnat 
fus;  however,  as  you  are  travelling  by  the  way  of  York,  and 
mean  to  ftop  at  the  poor-houfe  there*,  we  fhall  fay  no  more,  but 
wilh  you  a  good  journey. 

The  Devil  divorced;  or^  tin  Diaio-Whore/ j^to*  is.  6d.  Smith. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  infamous  proftitutions  of  the  pea* 
which,  to  the  iliame  and  difgrace  of  our  police,  are  fuffered  al- 
moft  every  day  to  polj^tc  the  prefs.  Happily  for  the  cafual  in- 
lpe£lor,  the  whole  poem  is  not  lefs  dull  than  indecent,  as  will  ap- 
pear "by  the  following  lines,  which  we  infert  only  that  our  rea^ 
iters  may  have  no  temptation  to  fee  any  more  ot  this  defpicable 
performance. 

— — —  *  by  profeffion,  is  a  man  of  war. 
But  hatii  not  yet  in  fight  received  a  fcaf ; 
And  never  will  Pll  venture  to  engage. 
For  he's  the  greate&  coward  of  the  age ; 

*  The  profits  of  this  poem  are,  we  underftand,  to  be  euifiloyei 
for  the  benefit  of  a  public  charity  at  York, 
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The  yeryeft  poltroon  I  ever  knew ; 
He's  been  t*  Apierica,  you'll  fay, — •tis  true, 
•    -  He  went,  but  curfedly  againft  his  will, 

For  th'  inftant  that  he  landed,  he  fhamm'd  HI.' 

Is  It  not  aftoniihing  that  a  poem  with  fuch  Une?  as  thefe  fhould 
be  published,  and  half  a  crown  demande4  for  the  purchafe  of  it ! 

^-w#-«'i  Principia :    cr^    Live  to  Love.     A  Pom*  *  4*^-     '^« 

Lewis* 
This  is  a  graft  from  the  fame  ftock  with  the  preceding  article. 
The  fubje6ks  andthe  manner  of  treating  them  are  equally  Ihame-s 
Jefs  and  indecent ;  though  the  poetry  be  not  fo  contemptible. 

Elegies:  with  Selmauf^  a  Tragedy.  By  Jofepb  HoUen  Poi(.  Svon 
2s.  6al  fohnlon. 
This  little  volume  conlifts  of  nx  fhort  elegies,  and  the  tikgedy 
of  Selmane. — Of  the  author's  abilities  in  elegiac,  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  lines,  extracted  ffom  what  he  calls  th^ 
Farewell, 

♦  To  ?hee,  dear  itaaid,  where'er  I  go, 

This  guardian  of  my  life  I  owe, 

With  careful  eye  you  view'd  my  heart, 

And  bade  him  w^tch  each  v^eaker  part, 

'Tis  thine  to  fave  th^t  heart  from  ijl, 

'Tis  thine  to  fix  its  wayward  will ; 

That  heart,  tho'  frail,  can  ne'er  purfue 

Falfe  joys,  whilft  you  reveal  the  true, 

Each  hope  that  leads  from  thee  away, 

Each  truant  thought  that  dares  to  llray^ 

Each  vague  dcfire  fhall  love  recall. 

And  make  one  bias  govern  all : 

'Till  fancy  finds  each  e&rt  vain, 

And  grants  that  he  whofe  power  could  gain 
The  heart,  (hall  rule  the  brain.' 
Who  rules  this  young  man's  ^ain  we  cannot  fay ;  certainly  nei^ 
^heir  Apollo  nor  Minerva. 

Enoch,  a  Poem,  Book  /•  ^0.  ts.  6J.  Cadell. 
The  author  of  this  piece  tells  us,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed, 
that  *  a  poem  ivot  uninterefting  might  be  founded  on  the  hiljory 
of  Enoch,  which  would  afford  ample  fcope  for  invention,  as  but 
a  very  fhort  account  of  him  is  given  by  the  facred  hiftorian.* 
And  fo  might  the  hiftory  of  Jeroboam,  the  life  of  Methufaleh^ 
fnd  a  hundred  other  fubjefts  from  Scripture.  Any  thing,  we 
know,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  writer  may  afford  both  entertain- 
ment  and  inftru6tion :  but  Enoch,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole 
promifed  work  from  the  firft  book,  will  never,  we  are  afraid^ 
produce  cither.  The  poem,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  is  a  cold  un- 
Interefling  narrative,  introducing  perfons  whom  we  never  hear^ 
'  pf,  and  events  which  feem  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  moral 
^ejGgn.    We  Ihdll  not  therefpr^  trouble  our  readers  with  any  ex- 
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tfa£b  from  this  performance^  but  wait  till  the  publication  of 
tho  other  four  boc^  ♦,  Which  we  arc  informed  is  to  complete  tlic 
work.  When*  they  make  their  appearance  we  fiiall  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  whole* 

The  FlanUs  of  Newgate;  or  the  New  Minijiry.  ^to.  ^s.  Southern* 

Full  of  common-place  ribaldry  and  abufe,  with  a  (mall  degree 
of  poignancy. 

Anticipation.     By  Homer.    TranJUted  from  the  Greeks  hy  Alexan-- 
derPopej  Efq.     S*vo.     is.td.    Kearfly. 

The  produ6tion  of  fome  puerile  author^  reading  over  Pc^'s 
Homer,  and  applying  the  lines,  as  he  goes  along,  to  modem 
charai^ers  and  events;  for  example, 

*  On  feeing  the  Family  at  Windfor. 

Full  on  the  queen  my  raptur'd  eye  I  caft. 

K..g. 
Smiles  dew*d  with  tears  my  heartfelt  joy  expreft. 
My  flutt'ring  words  in  melting  murmurs  dyM, 
O  gracious  heav'n  prefcrve  my  prince  I  cry'd ! 

.  Royal  Children. 
F^nly  reveal  the  fan^on  of  the  ikies. 
Fourteen  one  mother  bore. 

L.  N. 

Minerva  fixM  his  mind  on  viiews  remote, 

And  from  the  prefent  blifs,  abftradts  his  thought. 

K.  G. 

To  whom  with  grace  ferene  the  queen  rejoined, 
\a  all  thy  fpeech  what  pleafing  force  I  find. 

PRINCE  of  WALES. 
On  bis  blooming  face 
Youdi  fmil'd  celefli^l  with  each  riiing  grace* 

L.  N. 
The  fov'reign  ftoppM,  and  gracious  thus  began, 
Mow  far'ft  thou  Frederick,  much  enduring  man. 

K-G. 

Fair  hope  revives ; 
For  oh,  bek)v*d  of  heaven!  refervM  for  thep 
A  happier  lot  the  fmiling  fates  decree.* 
Applications  of  this  kind  arc  carried  through  fixtyofevon  pages, 
;uid  fwelled  into  a  volume, 

AUter  non  fit,  Arite,  Uher. 

*  It  is  intendtd,  fays  the  advertifement,  to  complete  the  workia 

fve  books,  each  containing  about  eight,  hundred  lines.    This  is  a 

dreadful  threatning  for  Reviewers  %  but  we  have  given  our  promife 

19  go  through  the  talk,  and  muft  perform  it* 

,  *  L4  What 
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What  ehild  could  employ  biiiifel£  worfe  tbaa  in  nakiog  fuiii  .^ 
colle6tion  -,  and  who,,  but  a  child,  can  t^ke  any  pkafure  in  pe* 
rufjug  it  ? 

NOVELS. 

GeQrve  Bateman ',  a  N^vd*     In-Thr^^  fToI^     I2^^«     ^  jHw^i 

.  .   podaey. 

This  novel,  written  by  a  lady,"  and  probably  her.firfl  attempt^ 
is  not  without  a  confiderable  Hare  of  mei^it;  i  fome  of  the  cha^ 
rasters  are  well  drawn,  and  feveral  parti  of  the  flory  are  inte-. 
rcfling  and  ^muling.  We  cannot  but  at  the  fame  time  rem^jck^ 
io  this  performance,  a  too  laborious,  and  even  fervUe,  imxtatroi^ 
ci  the.  two  great  neveliiib,  Richardfon  and  Fielding :  that  fre- 
auent  exhibition  of  fccnes  in  lowr  life  fo  diftinguiftiablc  in  the 
tormer,  and  that  biafs  towards  the  (eriDu^  and  melancholy,  lb 
obfervable  in  the  latter,  arc  {tudiouily  copied  in  George  Bate- 
man,  but  are  not  alwaya  properly-  ui^ited*  Fielding*5  wit-  and 
humour  fuppurted  him  in  all  his  vulgar  chara6ters ;  Richard- 
fon's  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with  human  na* 
cure,  rendered  his  minute  invedigation  of  little  incideats  and 
circumilances  Interefling  and  pathetic*  In  inferior  writers  they 
have  too  often  a  different  effed ;  to  thofe,  however,  who  can 
lofe  fight  of  thefe  great-  originah,  this  novel,  though  ^t  be  ra^ 
ther  too  long,  will  afibrd  entertainment. 

Mount  Hennethy  a  Novel     Tivtf  Foh,  Jimo,  js,    Lowndes. 

In  this  performance  there  are  ftro^es  of  vivacity  and  wit.  It 
is  interefting,  andj  in  many  inftances,  tends  to  promote  virtue. 
The  llorjes  it  relates,  however,  arife  not  always  with  fufficien^ 
'art ;  and  they  produce  not  theic  effe£l  in  that  progreflivo  fonn 
which  correfpbnd«  with  real  hfc  The  ftyle  is  rather  (Irong 
and  a^imated  than  elegant ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
tafle  of  the  author  is  nqt  equal  to  l^is  power  aa  a  writer. 

Blandford  Racis :  a  Novel*  In  iwa  Volumes^  iimo*  6j.  Bew* 

There  .is  no  harm  in  thefe  two  volumes,  which  is  mow  than 
can  be  faid  of  half  the  novels. that  make  their  monthly  appear- 
ance for  th^  eQ}:«rtaitiinent  of  maflers  and  mii&s  in  this  reading 
age^  ■  , 

DIVINITY, 

Thoughts  upon  Creailofty  fsfc,  ^*ua,  zt,  dr/.  CadclU 
This  is  a  philofophical  commentary  on  the  Moiaic  account  of 
the  creation.  The  author  generally  proceeds  in  the  beaten  track, 
hu^  fomtetimes  indul^^s  himfelf  in  fancy  and  conjedluie.  ThoHgn 
we  differ  from  him  m  our  fentiments  coneerning  fome  (pecula- 
tive  points ;  as  when  he  fays,  *  an  innate  tendency  to  error  and 
HHi^hief- is  entwined  into  the  very  complexion  of  humanity  ;* 
that  MefeS'Was  fupernaturally  infhiidled  in  the  art  of  alphabetiq 
^ritrng }  that  there  is  *'no  fuch  thing  as  natural  religion,  that  i\ 
^    tQ  fajr,  a  difcpv^jr  of  diviiie  V^}i;s%,  traced  put  purely  by  thg 
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ferc«  of  human  difquiiition,  unaffiiled  by  celedial  intercourfe/ 
&c.  Yet  we  have  read  his  reflexions  with  pleafure  ;  and  parti- 
cularly his  eatertaining  dofcriprion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  as  they 
appeared  to  him  through  one  of  the  befl  telefcopes. 

8u  Faufs  Reafon  for  not  being  ajbamed  of  the  Gof^eL     A  Sermon 

freached  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  H,  ffirthington^  Jun.and 

the  Rev.   R.  Jacomh.     By  A.  Kipfis^  D.  D.     To  ivhich  are 

addedy  the  ^uejiions  propofed^  hy  the  Rev.  Michael  Pope^  to  the 

Gentlemen  ordained',  together  ^ith  their  Jlnfwcrs]  and  tl^  Charge^ 

hy  the  Rev,  Hugh  Worthington^ .  Sen.     9vo.     is.     Buckland. 

There  are  few  publications  fo  trite  and  fo  tedious,  a»  the  fef'* 

mon,  the  quellions,  theanfwers,  and  the  charge.,  at  a  f  roibyte* 

rian  ordination.     The  performances   now  before  us  are>  how* 

ever,  of  the  mofi:  refpe6table  ki^d ;  full  of  rational  piety,  good 

ieftfe,  and  liberality  of  feutiment* 

MEDICAL. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  a  View  of  the  CharaBer  of  the  late  Dr* 
John  FothergilL  Drawn  up  at  the  Dcfire  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London.  By  Gilbert  Thompfon^  A/.  D.  8va.  1/.  6i/« 
Cadell. 

This  is  a  warm  account  of  a  worthy,  affectionate  man,  andl 
eminent  phylician.  It  is  deficient  only  in  a  fuller  account  of  hit 
different  works.  The  life  of  a  man  of  learning  is  to  be  e(Hmat«* 
ed  only  by  his  writings ;  and  his  health,  by  the  vigour  and  ani- 
mation with  which  they  fccm  to  be  infpired.  Dr.  FothergUl 
was,  doubtlefs,,  a  fuperior  character.  He  was  the  friend  of  maiw 
kind ;  and  every  thing,  in  which  he  could  contribute  to  their 
welfare,  was  his  business.  Both  thefe  views  might  havo 
been  united  in  the  prefent  work,  and  the  different  pidures  would 
Jiave  illuftrated  each  other.  The  only  analyfis  which  we  cojLild 
give  of  the  prefent  tra£t  would  be  a  fenes  of  dates,  in  themfelves 
cold,  lifelefs,  and  unintereitingf  the.  inanimate  employment  of 
the  herald  and  antiquary ;  and  which,  after  all,  would  afford 
as  inadequate  a  fpecimen  of  the  prefent  work,  as  a  tyle  or  3^ 
brick,  of  a  palace.  Dr.  Letfom  will  probably  purfue  this  fuh- 
jc£t,  at  a  greater  extent,  in  his  ediuon  of  his  works,  and  we 
fhall  then  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  outUaes  of  Dr,  Fothergill*a 
character  with  preciiion. 

At  the  end  is  inferted  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cuming  of  Dori 
cheder  to  Mrs,  Fothergill  ;  and  we  mufl  acknowlege,  that  wq 
have  hardly  ever  feen  a  letter  in  which  piety,  good  fenfe, 
and  the  iincereft  affedion,  were  fo  confpicuous.  The  friend 
of  forty-fevcn  years  bears  his  unequivocal  tcffimony  *  ofr 
'  tJbe  warm,  uninterrupted,  mutual,  and  difinterefled  friemUhip,*. 
which  prevailed  during  this  exteifive  period.  He  laments  him 
with  the  feelinp^  of  a  man,  and  the  fervor  of  a  Chriflian.  He 
fubmits  implicitly  to  the  will  of  heaven,  yet  he  camiot  but  re^ 
^^Qibe^  fuch  thmgs  oivr^,  and  were  moil  deaic  to  hi|n» 
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The  ValetudinariarCs  Companhn^  or^  Ohfervatiens  on  Air^  Exefcije^ 

andReghnen^  'oj'ith  the  Medical  Proper  ties  of  Ox  ^ea  and  Mineral 

PTaters  of  Brighthelmftone.     By  Loftus  fFoody  M.  Z>.     8vir.  li« 

bd.    Becket. 

We  are  forry  to  obferve,  from  the  conclul^on  of  this  pamphlet, 
that  it  is  meant  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  advertifement  of  the 
author's  winter  and  fummer  relidence ;  for,  from  bis  former  pub- 
lications, we  had  fome  reafon  to  refpe(St  his  induftry  and  atten- 
tion, though  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  ingepuity 
and  abilities.  The  work,  at  prefent  before  us,  confifls  of  mis- 
cellaneous obfervations  on  the  fituation  of  Brighthelmltone,  on 
diet,  hot  and  cold  bathing,  and  a  mineral  water  near  this  cele- 
brated bathing  place.  It  is  very  liberally  compiled  from  Dr. 
Reilhan,  Dr.  Baynard,  Dr.  Cullen,  and  Dr.  Rufleh  The  works 
are  fometimes  quoted,  and,  at  other  times,  their  language  and 
opinions  are 'delivered,  without  any  acknowlegment-  In  fwim- 
ming,  he  fays,  *  Antillus  defires  we  fliould  firft  wet  the  head 
to  prevent  head  achs.*  *  Pax  eft  bona  res,  fays  St.  Auftin/ 
We  (hould  not  have  expected  an  obfcure  author,  of  a  very  un- 
certain ara,  vi\\o{t,  fragments  only  are  prefcrved  by  Aetius  of  the 
fifth  century,  to  be  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  confirming  this 
very  common  and  obvious  precept.  We  conclude  that  Dr.  Wood 
kas  read  rhefe  fcraps  of  literature,  but  we  have  looked  into 
Aetius,  and  find  only  the  titje  of  the  firft  fragment,  which  has  the 
moft  diftant  relation  to  the  fubjed: ;  de  infolatlone  ^  arena  aggef- 
,  tione  l^  aliis  vaporatoriis  fomentis.  Our  readers  will  now  judge, 
if  Antylus,  for. that  is  the  name,  can  have  delivered  fuch  a  pre-? 
cepr. 

We  believe  Rrighthelmflone  to  be  very  well  adapted  for  fea-? 
bathing)  but  think  it  an  unneccflary  refinement  to  warm  the  fea- 
water,  except  to  prepare  the  debilitated  invalid  for  a  cold -bath  •► 
Sea-bathing  is  however  ufed  too  indifcrimiiiately;  and,  though 
this  work  may  have  fome  efFed,  for  it  contains  very  ufeful  pre- 
cautions, yet  they  are  too  general  to  be  entirely  trufled.  We  have 
confidence  enoqgh  in  Dr.  Wood  to  think  that  his  preience  will 
fupply  the  deficiency ;  but  wifh  that  he  had  trufted  to  the  real 
weight  of  his  own  merits,  to  fecure  that  attention  which  he 
would  now  feizc  by  violence.  Thefe  methods  may  gain  a  fliort- 
lived  popularity,  but  will  never  cftablilh  a  folid  rational  confidence. 

The  mineral  water  is  a  chalybeate,  probably  fufpended  by 
fixed  air,^  and  joined  with  fome  fea  fait ;  but  the  experiments  are 
inaccurately  detailed,  and  ^^fufpeB  that  the  evaporation  was  car-  . 
tied  on  with  little  precaution.  We  could  wifli  that  Dr.  Wood 
would  evaporate  the  water  more  flowly,  and  endeavour  to  fcpa- 
rate  the  different  component  parts  of  the  refiduum. 
Farther  Remarks  on  the  ufelefs  State  of  the  Lower  Limhs^  in  confr 

quence  of  a  Curitature  of  the  Spine.  By  Pereival  Pott^  F*  R.  S* 

Svo.     5 J.  in  Boards*      Johnion, 

This  is  intended  as  a  fupplement  to  Mr.  Pott's  former  ti^catife 
Oil  the  fjame  fubjedt,  which  he  has  now  farther  elucidated,  by 
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0ddiVional  obfervations.  In  tlic  trcatife  alluded  toj  Mr.  Pott» 
from  fome  cafes  t)iat  fell  under  his  notice,  prefented  the  public 
with  feveral  important  remarks  relative  to  the  complaint  in  quef-: 
rion  ;  but,  as  they  had  been  publifhed  without  much  delibera- 
tion, and  the  novelty  o£  the  doctrine  appears  to  aft'eA  its  credi- 
bility, he  was  deiirous  of  eftablifhing  the  truth  of  his  obfervations 
by  more  nuaturc  and  fatisfaSory  enquiry.'  This  purpofe  he  has, 
^t  length,  completely  efFeded,  in  the  remarks  now  before  u?,, 
where  he  evinces,  from  the  cafes  of  a  number  of  patients,  who' 
have  been  received  into  Bartholoniew's  hofpital,  that  the  nature; 
of  the  4ifeafc  is  entirely  the  ferae  with  what  he  formerly  fug- 
gefted.  Hp  is  convinced,  from  indubitable  evidence,  that  the 
pomplaint  arifes  from  a  ftrumous  or  fcrophulous  indifp^iitiqn, 
gffediingthe  parts  compofing  the  fpine,  or  thof^  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;  and,  as  the  moll  fuccefsful  method  pf  cure,  he  conti- 
nues to  recommend,  from  repeated  experience,  a  purulent  dif- 
(charge,  derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpine.  This  im- 
portant dif^overy,  now  confirmed  as  it  is  by  fuch  authority  at 
that  of  Mr.  Pott,  can  require  no  arguments  to  recommend  it  to  thu 
attention  of  all  medical  and  chirurgical  pra6titioners, 

-^«  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Venereal  Ppifon^  and  the  Remedies 
made  ufe.of  to  prevent  its  EffeHs ;  principal^  'with  refpeS  to  Lo^ 
tionsy  Unguents^  Pomades^  and  InjeBions,  AddreJJed particulate 
dj  to  young  Men.  By  J.  Cluhhe,  Surgeon^  of  Ipfwich.  %vo^ 
2x.     Longman. 

The  defign  of  this  Inquiry  is  to  expofe  the  fallacy  of  thofe 
pofhrums  which  are  faid  to  cure  the  virulent  gonorrhoea  by  ex- 
|:crnal  application.  For  this  purpofe  he  enters  into  a  phyfiolo- 
gical  difcuffion,  on  the  nature  ot  the  venereal  poifon,  the  ftruc- 
^ure  of  the  penis,  the  manner  in  which  the  poifon  is  received, 
with  its  progrefs  and  mode  of  aclion  ;  and  he  concludes  from  the 
whole,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury  is  at  all  times  neceflary 
for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  who  are  infc^cd.  So  far  as  theory  can 
determine  the  queftion,  Mr.  Clubbe  fupports  his  opinion  by 
plaufible  and  ingenious  arguments ;  and  though  we  would  not  af- 
firm that  mercury  is  abfolutely  necejfary  in  all  cafes,  we  readily 
agree  with  the  author,  that  the  i|fc  of  it  is  highly  advifeable^ 
on  the  principle  of  fccfurity . 

Cafes  in  Medicine :  interfpcrfed  with  StriSlures^  occajioned  hy  fome 
late  Medical  Tranfa^ions  in  the  Town  of  Newari^  By  H^illiam. 
Stevenfon^  M,  D,     9vo*     ^s.fewed.     Dilly. 

We  lately  found  Dr.  Stevenfon  at  Wells,  curing  the  gout  by 
bliflers ;  he  is  now  at  Newark,  denouncing  dreadful  war  againfl  the 
whole  tribe  of  apothecaries,.  (^  tantsene  animis  caeleflibus  irse?') 
while  they,  perhaps,  if  their  dignity  would  permit,  could  fwell 
their  lift  of  grievances,  like  the  exa£t  and  accurate  kiog  of  Spain^ 
to  one  hundred.  .  We  mud  tell  the  ftory  in  plainer  terms,  and  pro-, 
bably  tnzy  tell  it  too  plainly.  Dr.  Stevenfon  thinks  the  generality 
pf  ixiediqnes  ufel^fS|  and  particularly  inveigh^  againfi  the  bark^ 
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Now  this,  for  rcafons  of  ftatc,  is  rebellion  againU  their  fbvcfcfg;«i 
power.  *  By  this  craft  they  have  their  gain/  and  therefore  fuch 
innovations  mvrft  be  fcverely  punifhed.  Dr.  Stcvenfon  has  been 
confequently  cenfUred,  his  bufinefs  feems  to  has't  declined,  *  & 
hinc  illae  lacrymse,'  In  this  view  Dr.  StevenfonVcondu^t  fecms' 
to  have  been  honeft,  generous,  and  humane;  he  appears  the 
Tidim  of  unmerited  perfecution,  and  to  defer vc  the  ftpport  of 
every  friend  of  mankind.  But  we  muft  look  a  little  nearer,  and 
enquire  into  the  boafted  improvements.  He  has  accufedyt;;^^  of 
vs  (monthly  critics  we  mean)  of  pnfairnefsin  notgrv^ing  quota- 
tions from  his  laft  pamphlet ;  we  ifh^ll  not  even  enquire  how  far 
Kxje  are  blameable,  but  Ihall  difcharge  our  duty  to  the  public,  in 
the  manner  which  feeins  moft  conducive  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  our  readers  and  the  author.  He  thinks  all  difeafes  may  be 
fuccefsfuUy  relieved  by  eight  fimple  remedies,  purgatives,  opium, 
tartar  emetic,  mercunus  dulcis,  and,  above  all,  cantharides,  in 
the  way  of  bliflers.  If  Scriblerus  had  profecoted  his  plan,  ati'3 
obtained  a  monopoly  jof  blijhrlng^  we  would  have  advifed  him  to 
Have  confignedthc  patent  to  Dr.  Stevenfon.  But  though  we  by 
no  means  approve  of  the  condudl  of  too  many  praditioticrs,  who 
fill  their  prefcriptions  with  ufelefs  medicines,  to  oblige  theapothe* 
caries,  yet  we  think  the  gentlemen  of  Newark  very  properly  op- 
pofed  a  man,  w4jo  rafbly  defpifed  many  valuable  remedies,  and 
refolved  only  with  his  *  curta  fupeilex,'  to  cure  every  difeafe ; 
fo  that  thofe  which  would  not  fubmit  to  the  remedies  contained 
in  his  lift,  were  left  to  nature,  or  probably  aggravated  by  impro* 
per  treatment.  It  is  impoffible  that  a  man  of  the  greateft  abilities 
und  the  moft  enlarged  knowlege  can,  at  once,  contradid,  with 
juftice  and  propriety,  the  experience  of  ages  ;  can,  at  once,  op. 
pofe  Freind  and  Sydenham,  Morton,  and  Torti.  He  mtujfu/j^eH 
that  they  attributed  too  much  to  anyone  medicine;  but  it  is  un. 
juilifiable  ra(hnefs  to  neglect  it,  till  he  is  pofTefTed  of  obfer  vat  ions, 
atleaft  as  numerous  and  accurate  as  thofe  which  may  be  oppofed 
to  him.  It  is  perhaps  equally  criminal  to  neg]e£t  what  is  proper, 
9S  to  prefcribe  what  is  not  fo ;  and  a  long  life,  employed  in  the 
moft  attentive  examination,  and  the  moft  cxtcnlive  pradice,  will 
hardly  juftify  fuch  very  pofitive  aflertions.  Dr.  Stevenfon  pre^ 
tends  to  neither ;  aud  we  ftiall  candidly  own,  that  we  perceive 
few  marks  of  his  experience  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  very 
few  prqofe  of  his  medical  erudition. 

He  owns,  however,  that  his  little  experience  has  rcprefled  much 
pf  his  confidence  :  we  are' glad  of  thefe  fymptoms  of  returning 
health,  and  may  find  him  hereafter  an  agreeable  acquaintance, 
^nd  an  ufeful  inftru6lor.  *  AffciQsd  humility  is,  indeed,  as  ho 
obfcrves,  vanity  iij  a  maik,^  and  this  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with ; 
4^ut  this  too,  will  be  leiTened  by  increafing  knowlege.  It  is  really 
true,  though  Dr.  Stev^xfon  is  fcarcely  aware  of  it,  that  extreme 
coRfi^ence  is  not  the  companion  of  real  and  exteniive  attainments « 
What  he  now  thinks  of  his  thcfis,  he  may  probably  hereafter 
|hiak  of  thi?  wprk^ 
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«     *  Dum  relego  fcripMe  ])udet,  quia  plurjma  cerno 
.  Me  quoquc  qui  feci,  judice  digaa  lini.' 

We  muft  obferve,  that  however  repreheniible  Dr.  Stevenfoa 
may  be»  we  think  that,  according  to  bis  reprefehtacion,  his  op- 
ponents have  not  been  free  from  blame.  It  has  indeed  been  fug* 
S&iled^  that  the  reprefentations  of  the  other  pany  have  been  very 
liferent :  thefe  are  difficulties  which  we  cannot  reconcile  ;  for^  ' 
dodlors  are  allowed  to  differ  by  prefcription» 

jt  Letter  addrejfed  io  Dr,  Ste^venfon^  of  Newark^  occafioned  hy  « 
Fofifcrift  puhlijhed  in  thefeeond  Edition  of  his  Medical  Cafes  ^  'voith 
^  Remetrks  on  four  Letters^  vijritten  ^  Philip  Tbicknejfe^  Efq,     By 
^    Edward  HarrifoM*     ^tfo,     u.     Brown. 

This  relates  to  a  trivial  quarrel,  between  Mr.  Harrifon  and  Mr, ' 
Xhicknefle,  about  a  copy  of  Dr.  Stevenfon's  Medical  Cafes.  It 
eqly  appears  important  in  the  reprefentation,  and,  in  that  view, 
has  furnifhed  Dr.  Stevenfon  with  a  poftfcript  to  his  fecond  edition, 
Mr.  Harrifon  was  informed  by  his  fnend,  who  lent  him  Dr.  Steven- 
fon's book,  that  a  hundred  pounds  'would  hepvcn  for  an  anfwer  to 
it.  This  he  accidentally  mentioned  to  Mr.  ThicknelTe,  who  had  ac- 
ejuireJ  fome  feme  by  oppoling  the  faculty ;  and  he  informed  Dr. 
Stevenfon  that  fuch  an  offer  had  been  made  to  him*  Dr.  Stcvcn- 
Ibn  therefore  pompoufly  confiders  himfelf  as  proforibed  by  the 
faculty,  and  affumes  the  merit  of  a  fecond  reformer,  who  pull$ 
on  himfelf,  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  had  heretofore  fliared  *  the 
loaves  and  the  fifties.* 

0hferifaiions  on  the  Influenza^  or  Epidemic  Catarrh ;  as  it  appeared 
in  Brifol  and  its  Efpvirons^ "" during  the  Months  of  May  and  June^ 
IT  82.  To  which  is  added^  a  Meteorological  Journal  of  the  Wea" 
tljer*  By  A.  BroughtoHy  M,  U,  81;^.  li.  Robihfon. 
•  Though  perhaps  no  feafon  was  ever  more  fimilarin  different 
•ounrries,  than  that  which  produced  the  late  epidemic,  they 
would  be  greatly  deceived  who  ihould  expeft  a  univerfal  (imilitude 
of  the  dileafe.  The  general  fy mptoms,  fo  far  as  we  have  fecn^ 
or  been  informed,  were  thofe  of  a  catarrhous  complaint,  accom- 
pSinied,  for  the  moft  part,  with  a  flight  degree  of  fever;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  diforder  varied  in  different  pcrfons,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  conllitution  and  other  circumftances,  flation- 
ary  or  accidental.  The  proper  method  of  care  was,  confequent- 
ly,  ajlb  variable.  In  general,  mild  diaphoretics  afforded  the  moll 
relief.  Jn  thefe  obferviitionB,  by  Dr.  Broughton,  we  are  prc- 
fented  with  a  diflind  account  of  the  fy  mptoms,  both  charader- 
idic  and  anomalous,  which  attended  this  diforder  in  Briflol  and 
'  its  environs ;  and  with  the  method  of  cure  in  the  feveral  modifi- 
cations of  the  difeafe.  The  authoi  *s  pradice  was  judicious,  and 
therefore,  likely  to  be  fuccefsful. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

^he  Hiftory  and  Antiqnities  of  Gloucejier.     Svo,     6/.     in  Boards* 
Crowder. 
This  volume  is  part  of  a  larger  work  in  folio,  entitled,  A  New 
Hiflory  of  Glouceilerfliire ;  and  is  offered  to  the  public  upon 
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t]|e  prefumption  that  fome  perfons  may  wifh  to  purchafc  it,'  whd 
would  not  be  at  the  expence  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken* 
It  is  compiled  in  part  from  the  papers  of  the  late  archdeacon  Fur- 
ney ;  part  is  taken  from  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's  account  of  that  city  ; . 
and  the  remainder  istherefultof  the  editor's  own  enquiry. 

The  BritonI,  we  are  informed,  called  this  city  Caer  Gloi^ 
Cacr  Glou,  or  Caer  Glouiy  a  name  which  the  Romans,  agrce- 
ibly  to.  the  Latin  idiom,  changed  into  Glevum,  or  Clevum. 

That  people  having  Rationed  a  colony  at  this  place,  as  a  con- 
yenient  utuation  to  curb  the  Silures^it  thence  received  the  appel- 
lation ofColonia  Glevum.  It  is  allowed  to  be  a  place  of  great 
antiouity,  and  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  built  by 
the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invafion.  In  former  times,  it  was 
reckoned  a  place  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  its  fituation;- 
and  has,  therefore,  often  experienced,  during  civil  commotions, 
a  variety  of  fortune.  We  are  told,  that  there  is  no  earldom  in 
the  kingdom  fo  ancient  as  that  of  Gloucefter ;  Eldol,  or  Edel^ 
being  earl  ot  this  city  in  46 1. 

Mr.  Rudder,  the  editor,  or  author,  of  the  work,  after  evincw 
ing  the  antiquity  of  Gloucefter,  proceeds  to  defcribe  its  prefent 
ftate.  This,  we  think,  he  performs  with  a  confiderable  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  with  a  minutenefs  fufRcient  to  gratify  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  moft  inquifitive.  On  fuch  a  fubjed,  it  would  be  te-  "' 
dious  even  to  enumerate  the  various  objects  of  remark ;  but  thofe 
who  are  deiirous  of  information,  will  have  recourfe  to  the  work* 

A poUttcal  Survey  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Empire ;  including  the  titles 
and  Dignities  of  the  RleSlors^  ecctefiaftical  and  temporal  Princes^ 
Counts^  Prelates^  free  Cities^  and  Knights^  that  compofe  the  Ger» 
manic  Body*\  With  the  military  Eftahlijhment  of  his  prefent  Im* 
perial  Maj^y  Jofeph  II •  King  of  Hungary^  Bohemia^  Gfc*  By 
John  Talbot  Dillon^  Knight  of  the  Equejlrian  Order^  and  free 
Baron  of  tljefacred  Roman  Empire,  %*vo.  4J.  in  Boards.  Baldwin. 

This  volume  begins  ^vith  an  account  of  the  prefent  emperor, 
and  the  imperial  family ;  after  which  we  are  prefented  with  the 
defcription  of  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  regalia  of  the 
empire.  Next  follows  an  account  of  the  power  and  jurifdi6tipn 
of  the  emperor,  with  the  different  colleges  of  the  empire,  the 
dief,  the  golden  bull,  and  the  fovereign  courts  of  judicature. 
The  author  next  takes  a  view  of  the  army  of  the  empire,  the 
cqueftrian  order,  the  ecclcfiaftical  chapters  of  the  empire,  the  re- 
ligious and  military  order  of  knighthood,  the  fucceffion  of  emr 
perors,  from  Charlemagne  down  to  his  prefent  imperial  ma- 
lefty,  a  iketch  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  different  parts  of 
""urope,  and  the  maritime  commerce  of  his  fubjeib* 

This  volume  is  the  produdion  of  John  Talbot  Dillon,  Knight 
of  the  Equeftrian  Order,  and  Free  Baron  of  the  Sacred  Roman 
Empire.  'If  he  whole  is  calculated  to  give  a  general  view,  in  moil 
places  fuperficial,  but  in  fome,  not  inadequate,  of  the  Germanic 
empire* 
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An  Htftcrical  Rhapfody  on  Mr.  Pope.     By  the  Editor  of  the  PoU- 

tical  Conferences.     The  fecond  Edition^  corrected  and  enlarged* 

%vff.     2s.    Cadell. 

We  formerly  had  the  pleafure  to  rcView  a  produ6lion  writtea 
by  this  ingenious  author  j  in  which  he  difplayed  an  ac-, 
quaintance  with  the  hiilory  of  many  eminent  perfons  in  the  laft 
century,  as  well  as  a  clear  conception  and  a  fh-ong  reprefentation 
of  their  refpedlve  situations  and  charadters*  In  the  pamphlet  now 
before  us,  his  manner  has  varied  with  his  fubjc£t ;  and^inftead  of 
the  acute,  grave,  and  deep  invefligator  of  political  motives  and 
adions,  we  meet  with  the  light,  lively  and  defukory  biographer. 
On  fo'exhaufted  a  fubje^t  as  the  life  and  writings  of  Mr.  Pope, 
few  anecdotes,  or  critical  remarks,  that  have  any  novelty,  can  . 
at  this  time  be  expedted  ;  'but  the  author  of  the  Rhapfody  has 
endeavoured  to  compenfate  this  defedt,  by  working  up  bis  mate* 
rials  in  a  curfory,  unftudied,  and  unconneded  form. 

It  may  be  fufficieiit  to  obferve,  concerning  this  Rhapfndyt 
that,  as  Mr.  Tyers  has  hardly  omitted  any  circumftance,  men- 
tioned by  Mr,  Pope's  more  profeffed  biographers,  and  as  he  ha» 
enlivened  the  whole  with  many  ftrokes  of  his  oivia  vivacity^  thi» 
produiftion  may  be  regarded  ,as  a  copious  and  pleafing  narrative 
of  anecdotes  and  obfervations  relative  to  that  celebrated  poet. 

Loofe  Hints  upon  Education^  chiefiy  concerning  the  Culture  of  the 
Heart.  Second  Edition^  enlarged,  ^vo.  ^s.  Murray, 
We  have  already  given  *  our  free  thoughts  on  this  publication. 
The  enlargements  in  thisfecood  edition  do  not  tend  to  give  us  a 
much  better  opinion  of  it.  We  are  forry  that  Lord  Kaims  ihould 
thus  furv?ve  himfelf :  and,  whilft  we  are  difgufted  at  the  per* 
formance,  lament  the  imbecility  of  human  nature. 

Candidates  for  the  Society  of  Anigallicans.    Part  /.      Sv^,    i/. 
Buckland. 
*rhe  author  of  this  performance  tells  us,  jn  his  advertifement 
prefixed  to  it,  that  he  *  is  in  the  main  a  ftranger  to  the  world,* 
which  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  and  to  wi(h  alfo,  for  his  fake 
as  well  as  our  own,  that  he  had  continued  fo.     He  alfo  informs 
us,  that  he  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  of  thofe  gentle- 
men who  form  thje  fociety  of  Antigallicans,  and  only  makes  ufe 
of  his  title  as  a  well-meant  fatire  againft  fome  of  his  country* 
men, '  After  this  acknowlegement,  on  which  we  congratulate  the 
Antigallicans  as  having  no  hand  in  his  book,  he  proceeds  to  give 
vs  a  firing  of  trifling  and  vulgar  ftbries  about  candidates  for  the 
.  fociety.     His  fecond  letter  begins  thus  ; 

*  Dear  Sir, 
•  •  My  aim  in  this  letter,  is  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the 
manner,  in  which  our  new  candidates  proceeded  to  fettle  among 

^ I *— 

•  Sec  Crat.  Review,  vol.Jii,  p«  195* 
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themfelves,  wHo  (^them  ihould  attend  theprelident  of  t&e>Anti* 
gallicans  at  his  houfe  ii>  town ;  or  whether  they  ihould  all  attend 
together ;  and  from  whente  they  Ihould  fet  out.  But  here  1  muft 
confefs  to  you,  I  am  furrounded  with  difficulties.  For  you,  that 
know  me,  muft  know,  that  I  have  a  mortal  averfion  to  alehoufes, 
and  that  1  never  refort  to  them,  but  when  I  have  very  particular 
and  ncceffary  reafons.  Now  all  thefe  affairs  were  tranfa^kd  at 
thealehoufe;  and  not  only  at  one,  but  at  feveral.  So  that  I 
liave  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  fome  expence,  to  get  in- 
telligence. Neither  would  I  have  taken  that  trouble  upon  me^ 
if  I  did  not  do  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  you.  For  you  my  deaf 
and  valuable  Friend,  I  would  even  goto  the  alehoufe. 

*  However,  juftice  obliges  me  here  to  preraife  farther,  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  include  all  alehoufes  in  the  fame  predicament. 
There  are  fome,  (I  am  told,  and  I  even  know  of  fome  myfelf), 
that  are  as  well  regulated  as  any  private'  houfes  whatever,  and  bet- 
ter than  many.  But  we  all  know,  that,  in  general,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  common  alehoufe-keeper  is  to  promote  the  cuflom  of  Jthe 
houfe  at  any  rate  ;^ and  that  fuch  a  man  can  fee  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, young  and  old,  ruining  themfelves  and  families,  and  def* 
troy  ing  at  once,  both  foul  and  body,  without  remorfe.  No  one  • 
alehoufe,  which  thefe  perfons  frequented,  being  thought  fuffi- 
cient  to  hold  all,  the  candidates,  they  were  forced  to  difperfe  into 
different  ones.  Be(ides  that  there  were  fome,  who,  being  in- 
debted at  fome  of  the  alehoufes,  could  not  (hew  their  face  there, 
and  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  repair  to  others.* 
•  If  any  of  our  readers  are  defirous  of  hearing  any  more  news  * 
from  the  alehoufe^  we  muft  refer  them  to  the  letters  themfelycf, 
where  their  curiofity  wilji  be  fatiated  'by  the  relation  of  un^ 
interefting  adventures  that  never  happened,  characters  that  never 
exifted,  and  converfations,  which  none  but  the  writer  of  thcfil 
letters  would  ever  wifli  either  to  hear  or  to  repeat. 

Candidates  for  the  Society  of  Jntigallicans*     Afecond  Part* ,  Sv^, 

I  J.  6^.    Buckland. 

An  illuftration  of  the  generally  received  obfervation,  that  fc^ 

cond  parts  are  ^ays  worfe  than  the  firft.     In  an  advertifement 

pfefixed  to  this,  and  addreflfed  to  the  public,  the  author  acquaints 

us  that,  *  if  an  union  of  the  ideas  of  famenefs  and  difference  hg 

*  vohat  con(!itutos  beauty,  here  his  readers  will  meet  with  fome 

gratification.' 

What  kind  of  readers  ;thofo  may  be,  who  can  be  gratified  with 
fuch  a  ferics  of  letters  as  this,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determitie. 
For  ourfelves,  we  rouft  frankly  acknowlege,  that  the  fentence 
above  quoted,  the  meaning  of  which  is  far  above  our  oompre* 
hcnfion,  fufficiently  determines  our  opinion  concerning  the  me* 
fit  of  the  whole  performance. 
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For  the  Month  of  September^  1782. 


jL^elius  and  Hortenfia ;  or,  thoughts  on  the  Nature  and  OhjeQs 
of  Tafte  and  Genius,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  t<ivo  friendt% 
8<vo,     6s»     Boards^     Cadell. 

^  I  ^HIS  work  is  faid  to  be  the  prodadion  of  Dr.  Stedman 
J^  of  Edinburgh,  and  coniiib,  as^the  title  informs  us,  of 
4  fcries  of  letters  on  different  branches  of  the  Belles  Lettres  : 
it  may  be  an  ufefiil  inftru^or  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  circum« 
fiances  of  the  friends  of  the  author,  and  a  foitable  intro» 
du^on  to  more  extenfive  and  more  complicated  fyflems.  We 
cannot  compliment  the  author  on  the  elegance  of  the  compo« 
iitioni  or  the  many  original  views  of  his  fubje^l ;  but  he  has 
the  merit  of  being  plain  and  pcrlpicuous.  We  fometimes 
ineet  thofe  provincial  peculiarities  called  Scotticifms,  though 
they  are  neither  numerous  or  important,  while  the  eafy  progrefs 
of  his  language  readily  adapts  his  work  to  the  younger  clafs^ 
and  a  few  letters  are  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  more 
refined  critics.  If  he  ufually  ikims  on  the  furface  of  criti. 
pifm,  he  ihould  not  be  blamed,  for  he  profeffes  to  do  no  more  ; 
*  1  muft  acquaint  you,'  .fays  he,  '  that,  in  thefe  letters,  I 
difcharge  a  duty  iimilar  to  that  of  a  painter,  who  teaches  hit 
fcholars  by  giving  theAi  detached  and  faint  outlines,  that,  by 
connedting  thefe,  and  carrying  on  the  piece,  they  may  ac- 
quire the  art  of  defign  and  expreffion.  If,  from  thefe  loofe 
fetches,  you  be  led  to  make  more  accurate  inveHigations,  to 
Vol.  LIII.  Seft.  178a.  M  ftate 
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ilaie  doubts,  or  to  attempt  illuftrations,  where  cireumflaivc 
may  appear  obfcurey  you  will  t]iu«  profit  xxlore  than  if  I  h 
nndertaken  an  explicit,  methodical  send  fcientific  difcuflioii 
of  the  different  fubjedis,  could  I  fuppofe  myfelf  equal  to  fncli 
a  talk*  I  farther  preiume  to  claim  the  pnvileg^  q£  epiflolary 
com^odtion ';  whic&>  from  Its  nature,  difpenfeth  with  clefe 
conned^on^  laboured  periods^  or  high  polifliing/ 

The  letters  to  Lslius  are  more  important  than  thoie  which 
are  addreiTed  to  Horteniia.  To  him  he  treats  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  Mind,  of  Tafie  and  Beauigr.  We  would  not  faMdioufly 
blame  what  philofophy  has  not  yet  fettled  with  preciiion. 
They  are  fleeting  objeds  not  to  be  afcertained  without  fre- 
quea]t  Yiew&>  ^\y^rfj^ttp^\t  r^e^on^;  b»t,  if Dr*  Stpcjnum 
dges^n/Di  ^t  oq^e  i^qu^  oiy:  wi^s  in.'exa£bief]i,  he  is.clear  ana 
perfpicuous  both  in=  his-  ideas  and  expreiIious»  To  Laelius  too^ 
he  addrefles  his  obfervations  on  Wit  and  Humoujr.  Th«y 
cannot  eaflly  be  abridged,  but  are  jull  and  entertaining. 

*^  In  att  eff^  Off  tafte,  wit  a^nd  huipour  uaturaUjr  Dfelf  nt  them* 
felves.  Wit  IS  tte^  offspritig  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
i^egdUy  diicovers  the  relations  and  refemblances  of  things ;  and 
by  collating  thefe,  and  framingy  from  their  affemblages,  allu- 
iions,  metaphors,  and  figures,  thij$  fugeeft  new  and  plea:&^ 
ideas,  to  thcrimagkiatioh,  '  TTiis  is  nearfy  'thie'Sefimtion*  oT  wit 
given  by  Mr^Locke,  who.  likewife  observes,  that  the  operations 
ef  the  mind,  with  ^refpe^  to  wic' and- judgment)  arfe  oppolite; 
fincc>  iitthc;.  fqrmer,  it.aifembies  its'  ideas  of  things,  tlu^  b^ 


bt!£des  plcafing  a  reade/  of  hearer,  by  prcfentm^  hew  stad-  ftrilc* 
kig  images,  tchds  tb  eh)cidalBe  the  thoughts  of  t^e  author  oir 
%>e*cr.  •    .    '  '  ^         ' 

«*  It  is  ^ith  wit  96  w.2th  the.  moS  deHefeu^  neafii|:  w&ich^  hf 
corru^^oa,  beqq^sg  tjic  ipa^  dcfipftable.  ij  n>in4  jxjff^ifledfof  l| 
Teft&c^  t-alte.v^i)!  reli(l\  true  wit;  but  falfe  wA  will^^e,  teil^ck^ 


ipiiid,  irkfonie  apd  drfgiilfittgr    Of  th|^  k.i|4  are  thepun,  tbj 

ouibtlev  the  quaintaefs  of  tKe       '       *     --^ ->     ^        *    ---.,>.-♦ 


ipibtlev  the  cj^uainta^fs  of  the  pointed  ai*d  7rec]^i^ptiy  aJBfeft^ 
iiDtithefis',  and  fuc)i  tow,  conceits.'  Wheiia  fillip  to  conycjrfation^ 
however,'  is  wanted,  of  Tvben  lome  proper  end  can  fee  anfwered, 
fomcthing  limilar  to  this  fort  of  wit  niay,  at  tijties,  be  introduced: 
A  company,  engaged  in  agreeable  conyerfatibn,  was  itttciruptecl 
by  one  who  aik^  aTjrtiptly,  whether  there  'ever  had  been  tf 
ftronger  man  m  the  world  than,  Uetcul^s  ?  Vou  yourfclf,  re^ 
pjlied  another,  for  you  haT^e  brQughitinMcfeaks  head  andihould^ 
ci?  This  aofwcr  was  a.  proper  rebuke  to  the  qucn^^  wUWf  it 
ga^ve  the  company  an  ojjportuility  of  rcjfunji^g  tjie  coav^ation* 
The  wit  here  li|^s  ii;  the  Engli^i.  phrafe,  to  brio&  iq^ly^j.ap^ 
IKoulders,  wHicti  atfudes'  to  bodily. Itoi^jL 
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*  W4  fcjmilimca  mtet  wkh  lt)W  tvit  iff  tYa  mdft  refined  c^m- 
pc^tjons  of  the  antients*  Cicero  himfelf  hath  given  way  to 
thb  'w&iktiitCBj  tkotigk  leldom ;  and  nev:er  whsfe  dignity  and 
gravity  a^pc  neceflary.  Many  of  Martial's  'epigrains  are  meTQ 
quibbdtfs^  and  fuch  a»  any  one,  poffefled  of  a  moderate  fenfe  d 
propiety,  would  atoid  uttering  in  company.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted thai  Ond  was  fo  much  addtded  to  a  fporting  with 
W(»rds.  His  compofitions  abound  with  verfes  which  every  readet 
oi  talte  would  wifii  had  been  exptmged.  Daniel  Heiaiius,  one 
ef  the  bcA  and  moft  temperate  critics,  hath  declared  the  greater 
jKCrt  of  tbefe  ret&a  acvet  to  have  come  from  Ovid.  Where  Hb- 
race^  in  hxs  An  of  iPoetry^  introduces  Empedocles  about  to 
thxm^  himfelf  into  niount  iBtna,  he  hath  been  charged  with  9, 
lidcitticifm  of  the  lewefl  kind::  and  it  were  to  be  wiihed  the  pafr 
6tefi  had  lef&  the  aj>pearance  of  it*  Ardentem  frigidus  ^tnam 
infikiit^  Fpigidus  k  here  faid,  by  fome  of  the  commentators^ 
99  be  wittily  oppejfed  to  ardens.  This  feems  unworthy  of  Ho- 
ptte.  Wt  have  reafon,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  poet 
faeont  no  more  by  the  moidi  frigidus^  than  that  Empedocles  pro* 
ceeded  coolly  and  deliberately  in  his  defperate  meafure. 

*  Humour^  when  applied  to  the  mind,  is  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  Engliih  language,  and  is  fo  nearly  conneded  with  wit,  that 
they  can  fcarcely  admit  of  definitions  wholly  difti»^»  Whatever 
29  conveyed  to  the  mind  with  pleafantry,  and  in  a  facetious  man- 
ner, efpecially  if  attended  with  elegance,  and  excites  gay,  rs^« 
tker  than  ftrrioua  ideas,  may  be  termed  hunoour, 

^  The  beauties  which  coniift  in  the  idiomaticd  parts  of  a  Ian- 
fai»go  can  hardly  be  transferred  into  another ;  for  a  periphrafiv 
bemg,  for  the  moft  parr,  neceffar^,  we  ate  in  danger  of  convey- 
ao^  ideas  not  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  implied  in  the  original 
3dlom«  Ndther  thenar//]?/ ^  f<?^«r,  hel  ijprit^  nor  enjouement  of 
the  Freach)  correipond  exa£Hy  to  the  Engliih  term  humour^  wheq^ 
applied  to  the  mind^;  and  though  the  French  ufe  the  term  hu^ 
mimry  vs  heile  lumeur^  lanne  humeufy  it  i^,  I  think,  ftill  different 
from  thift  Engliih  term.  The  kpor  et  feftivitas  ortUionh  of  Ci* 
oero  19  more  expreffive  of  the  Engliih  term  humour.  The  prefi-i 
dent  de  ThoUj  or  perhaps  fome  other  author,  feems  to  havo 
bemiof  this  opinion,  when,  in  order  to  avoid  barbarifms,  andL 
ki' Latinizing  his  proper  names,  he  turned  the  J>uc  de  Jt^ufi 
hkUi'Lepedus^  ^ 

*  There  is  perhaps*  no  better  criterion  of  wit  and  humour  than' 
ikdp  effects*  on  a  mind  of  a  refined  tafle,  which  will  be  confcioud 
4^  their  efledts  producing  pleafure  and  animation.'  Ridicule  and 
vniUkvy  are  clofely  conne6ted  with  humour ;  hence  the  commie 
dramar- cannot  well  be  fupported  without  it.  In  this  the  comedy 
0f  the^antlents  diftrcd  from  that  of  the  moderns.  Much  goo4 
ftn^i  it^^^y  fubftantial  moral  maxims,  and  thefe  happily  ex* 
pmiTed,  difenguiih  the  comedies  of  Terence  ;  but  they  contain 
Bttle- Of ^  tfO'ftumotir;  Mitiy  Engliih  comedies,  which  would 
Jbaragaircd  well  on  the  antient  theatres,  have  been  confidered'by 
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the  modems  as  lifelefs^  and  have  been  wholly  jitgk^kd,  ttotn  a 
defe^  6f  humour. 

*  Mathematical  refearches,  metaphyfical  difcuffions,  and  ab* 
fliraft  inveftigations  of  whatever  kind,  ^e  wholly  oppofite  to 
wit  and  humour.  But  there  are  few  other  compofifitons  which 
do  not  admit  humour,  either  ofccafionally  and  delicately  intro- 
duced, or  running  through  the  wholes  Humour  hath  eyen  ap« 
peared  in  fermons,  of  which  Latimer's  are  a  proof.  About  a 
ceiltury  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  became 
fafhi()nable  to  introduce  humour  into  fermons.  And  Stern,  un- 
der the  iid^tious  and  whimfical  name  of  Yorick,  hath  thou^t 
proper  to  introduce  it  a-new  in  fermons.  This  is,  however,  iii- 
confiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit*  The  period  in  which 
Latimer  lived  is  a  fufficient  apology  for  his  humour,  which 
would  hot  paft  in  the  prefent  age,  though  it  was  well  received 
two  centuries  ago.  So  the  wit  and  humour  of  Plautus  nvet  with 
much  applaufe  in  that  author's  time,  though  it  did  not  fuit  the 
more  refined  tafte  of  the  Auguftan  age,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 
whoTe  authority,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  held  preferable 
fo  that  of  Cicero  and  Macrobius. 

*  And  yet  our  fires  wJlh  joy  couW  Plautus  hear. 
Gay  were  his  jefts,  his  numbers  charm'd  their  ear. 
Let  me  not  fay  too  laviflily  they  prais'd, 
But  fure  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  pteas'21.  Francis. 

'  '  Some  have  expreffed  their  furprife  that  Cicero  and  Horaccsr 
being  both  ayoWedly  poflefled  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  and  of 
a  refined  taffe,  fliould  differ  fo  widely  in  their  fentiments,  that 
the  one  {hould  applaud,  and  the  other  condemn,  the  fame  au^ 
thor.  But  it  is  an  eaiy  matter  to  account  for  this  diferencc.^ 
Gicero,  when^  a  youth,  had  been  entertained  with  the  i^l^ys  of 
Plautus,  and  had  then  joined  in  the  general  applaufe  of  that  au«- 
thor ;  and  we  feldom  tail  to  retain,  till  the  lattef  period  of  life,, 
a  liking  to  what  had  pleafed  us  when  young.  Befides,  fronob 
the  time  of  Cicero's  youth,  till  that  in  which  Horace  itiay  be 
fuppofed  able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  authors,  refinement  ia 
language  and  in  compofition  had  made  great  advances  in  Rome  ; 
fo  that  Horace,  we  may  believe,  could  but  ill  tolerate  what 
pleafed  Cicero  when  a  youth.  This  philofopher  was  forty-two 
years  6f  age  when  Horace  was  born ;  and  Horace  twenty-twa 
years  of  age  when  Cicero  was  put  to  death. 

<  Even  fatire  may  be  condy£tcd  with  humour;  but  a  fatirift 
pofleffed  of  a  tafte  fufficiently  delicate  and  refined  for  thk  kind- 
erf  compqfition,  is  hardly  to  be  found.  We  canilot  judge  better 
of  the  diference  between  the  hurlfibrous  fatire  and  the  acrimo- 
idous,  and  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  former,  than  by  comparinj^ 
the  fatires  of  Horace  with  thofe  of  Juvenal.  Nor  is  there 
any  character  more  expreffive  of  Horace  as  an  author  of  hu- 
mour, thaa  that  contained-  in  the  three  well  known  tredes  of' 
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'*  ^Unlike  In  method  with  conceaPd  defigtt| 

Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join  : 
And  with  a  Hj  inlinuating  grace, 
Laugh'd  at  his  friend,  and  iook'd  him  in  the  face  $ 
Would  taife  a  blu(h,  where  fecret  vice  he  found^ 
And  tickie  wbile  he  gently  probM  the  wound. 
With  feeming  innocence  the  croud  beguil'd  ; 
But  made  the  deiperate  palTes  when  he  fmil'd.     Drtdek* 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that,  as  the  niore  refined  humour  is 
loft  on  minds  of  little  or  no  tafte  ;  fo  wKat  is  deemed  humour 
by  thefe,  is  frequently  irkfone  te  minds  of  greater  refinement* 
The  ilWrnc^  apclamations,  not  uncommon  «t  our  theatrical 
ihews,  make  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  But 
this  impropriety  is  not  peculiar  to  the  BdtjiQi  th^eatres.  It  will 
be  found  to  prevail,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  pity,,  become  rich, 
populous,  and  licentious,  where  ^he  greater  part  of  tbofe  who 
frequent  the  theatres  are  deficient  both  in  tafte  and  in  education. 
Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  complains,  that  the  Atelianae 
and  fatiric  pieces,  'which  were  fimilar  to  our  farces,  met  with 
more  applaufc*  than  they  merited ;  and  his  contemporary  Phae- 
drus,  in  feis.fable  of  the  buffoon  and  the  pig,  fatirizes  the  falfe 
tafte  even  oJF  the  ugaflan  age.  We  frequently  meet  with  com« 
plaints  of  the  like  nature  among  the  French  authors  ;  particularly 
at  a  period  when  a  rpfined  t^fle  for  theatrical  reprefentations 
ought  to  have  prevailed  more  generally  ;  that  is,  in  the  days  of 
Peter  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine.  Yea,  what  is  very  re- 
^arkafile,  Moliere  was  unable  to  force  upon  the  public  the  beft 
fcomedy  he  ever  wrote,  that  is,  the  Mi  fan  th  rope,  without  the  af- 
liftance  of  a  farce,  the  merit  of  which,  when  compared  with  tha|: 
of  the  other,  is  infignificant. 

*  B^t,  notwithftanding  all  that  hath  been  faid  and  written  re* 
lating  to  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  fuch  is  their  nature,  that 
We  omn  find  them  fb  interwoven  in  the  fame  paiTage,  as  to  be 
in{eparal)le ;  and  any  one  of  the  three  may  be  fuppofed,  at 
rimes,  to  incslude  the  other  two.  To  bring  this  to  trial,  let  one, 
in  reading  Butler's  Hudibras,  a  volume  which,  from  beginning 
Xo  end,  abounds  with  all  the  three,  endeavour,  in  the  courfe  of 
reading,  to  mark  the  limits  between  the  wit,  humour,  and  ridi- 
cule, in  this  conipofitiun/  The  fame  (4;>ferv^tioA  Tn^y  be  applied 
fP  Rabelais.' 

,The  author  then  adorances  to  Epic  poetry,  the  fublimity  and 
moral  of  the  epos ;  in  a  general  view,  after  the  example  of  Rac 
-.pin,  he  compares  Homer  and  Vir|;il^  ^nd  appreciates^  with  ap « 
parent  juilipe,  though  with  no  very  ^i^e  preciiion,  tl^eir  refpea- 
^ive  merits.  Lyric  and  PaHoral  fottfy  ,at  fome  length ;  Paint- 
^ing,  its  efFed  on  the  paffions,  and  tl^e  caufes  of  its  decline^ 
^©ext  fhare  his  attention,  tje  then  proceeds  to  Hiilory,  Ar- 
(ifiXjp&XiXt^  Genius^  and  the  various  fedts  of  t^e  ancient  phi- 
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lofopbers^  witK  whom  he  appears  very  converfaatj  find  hpldf 
no  mean  rank'  with  the  claflical  fcholars  of  the  prefent  age,  ~ 
The  progrefsof  Philofbphy  is  traced  from  Epicuras;,  Zeno^ 
and  Socxates,  to  Pet'  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton  ;  and 
then  fome  minute  obfervations  en  JUajif^age ;  n  pretty  ex-r 
tenfive  criticifiii  on  Yoitaire^  Hiftory  of  Lewis  the  XlVth  ^ 
and  fome  obfervations  on  the  labtftlons  times  whid^  ptettdcd. 
$hB  Oiympisids,  concludes  his  inftrttdtens  to  the  yotf^irf  Las-? 

To  Horteofia,  his  Letters  are  oa  thtf  more  elegant  parts  of 
literature,  and  the  lefs  adive  pnrfuits.  On  (hardening  ;  em 
Natural  and  Acquired  Manners ;  on  £legy  ;  on  Tragedy  m  J 
Comedy,  and  the  hnmortal  Spirit  of  the  Dramaj  Shakefpeare^ 
and  Theatrical  Aftion,  The  obfervations  oh  the  elegant  ar^ 
pf  Painting,  and  its  comparifon  with  Paftoral  foetfy,  are  ^- 
0refled  alfo  to  her.  The  ftudy  of  the  higher  parts  of  Na- 
f  ure^  and  fome  conje£ture^  relating  to  the  Moon,  Thoughtu 
f)n  Mufic^  a  recommendation  of  the  iludy  of  Biography,  an4 
«  proper  Style  of  pompofition  to  fen^ailos,  are  alt  the  proper^ 
of  Horteniia,  To  her  alfo,  with  pec«]»ir  propriety,'  are  df* 
l«^d  the  Obfervations  qn  Tafte,  and  on  the  har^ooy  whioli 
feligion  and  focial  worfhip  produce  in  a  ftate. 

Thefe  are  the  fubje6ts  of  which  the  prefent  works  confifty  j 
and  it  will  b^  at  once  obvious,  that  we  cannot  purfue  eo^ 
liuthor,  with  exadnefs,  through  fuch  mifccHaneous  materials  j 
we  ftall,  however,  conlider  with  fome  attention  his  thought^ 
on  Paftoral  Poetry ;  becaufe,  as  he  informs  us,  he  has  delivered 
them  '  more  explicitly/  and  becaufe  his  ideas  *  differ  in  fom^ 
tefpeds  from  thofe  of  the  authors  who  have  alxeaiiy  treated 
of  this  branch.* 

The  age  and  the  country  of  paftoral  poetry  hate  dxvidel 
the  attention  of  the  critics,  and  its  origin  has  never  been  af^ 
eertained^  even  by  a  plau^Ue  conjedure.  '  It  appears  front 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  that  the  paftoral  life  was  th«n  followed 
in  the  Upper  ipgypt,  in  Idumea,  the  inland  parts  of  tht? 
Phcenkian  territories,  and  thp  neighbouring  countries.  What 
renders  it  more  probable  that  the  Greeks  had  the  idea  of  thi^ 
golden  age  from  thefe  countries,  and  in  thofe  mythic  times', 
Ss,  that  we  hear  more  of  the  Syrian  gods  than  of  any  othei: 
deities  in  the  Arcadian  plains,  particularly  Apollo,  Mercury, 
Pan,  Diana,  and  Venus,  a  V,oddcfs  of  the  Cyprians,  who,  tf 
llbt  fubje^  to  Hie  l^hpenicians,  had  a  clofe  intercourfe  with 
them.'  But  it  is  by  no  means  oi"  qonfequencCtb  dwell  on  this 
ntbje^.  Paftoral  pibetry,  in  its  ftriftcft  fenfe,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  a  very  artificial  mode  of  compofition  ;  we  arc  cap- 
ifiy^ted  by  lie  fercnity,  <;2tlmncfe,  and  fecurtty  which  sr^ 
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^pead  aroi^nd  as>  bat.  which  ilo  tiirciAnftanoes  c^n  .at  prereot 
xeati^e.  Th|s,  x]^oHe  of  lUe,  may«  perjhaps,  exift  ilill  in  the 
£iigdoia  of  7^^b^^>  i^^  "^l^^  n^ighbourhodd  in  which  it.ongi* 
inally  appeared ;  bat  np. One  wilt*  pr6(/ably>  be  fo  much  ena- 
moijLxe^  c^  b},eatix)g  fqdd^,  ^nd  ikady  bowcxa,  As  to  feek  them. 
Ain4er  lAe  influence,  of  the  I>Qlai  Lama,  even  if  his  krngdom  be 
.really  gover^d  with  tji^t  candof^  benevolci^ce,  and  moderation, 
wKich  have  been  the  fubjea  i»f  iome  nddeca  dedaihs^ions.  A 
iifc^'p^  proof ^ef, our  Qpinic»n  is,  the  many  disputes  which  have 
Keen  maintained  concerning  the  nature  dnd.obje^  of  paftorai- 
jfcifet^*  If  they,  are  to  Jjc  the  mere  contentions  of  (hepherds, 
.^  tEe  name  impprta,  concj^rning  the  mofb  melddions  pipe,  or 
the.  4n94  beanufnl.mifirefn  we  fliall  exclude  many^leaiin^ 
ppems  irom  this  clafs,  add  nUift  allow*  which  may  be.eafilf 
4one,  tijat  if  ^.they  are  ipp/  paftorah,  they  are  fomething  iittit. 
Oii^  a.vthor^  however,  extends  die  view,  and  &ems  fi-om  thefe 
aiTd  fopie  o.thc?  l^tfersj  ,to  cOnllder  ever^  poem  which,  froba 
its^on^udion.is  difUngtfifhed  from  th£. other  clafTes,  to  be  i 
pa/iorai,  provided  th<  £:^nery  be  roral,  and  an  elegant  £m'-- 
plicity  prevail  thrQQgh  the  whole.  This  will  not  be  very  fa^ 
irourably  received  by  thoie.enthuiialHc  adiairers.of  nature,  who 
wiin  ^o  view  h^  jjihdi^guifed,  in  every  form  which  from  qire^ 
leffiie/is  or^jieceffity  ihe.  may  ptft  oh  ;  who  would  picl?  oyften 
with  Sana2!pariusj  y^ould  ronip  .with  tjie  hoydens  of  Gay,  or 
«vlun«  with  the  mftics  of  Phillips.,  ft  is,  however,  on  thefe - 
.accounts,  that  w^  havie  ftdnetimes  wi(hed  that  this  kind  of 
poetry  hsui  never  exxAed ;  for  iire  a/e  perpet  dally  dilguJUed, 
either  by  a  courtly  refi^iemenl;  which .  ntjver  cpuld  have  exiH- 
tfence,^  or  bv  the  grolfefi  rafticity  whicH  too.  often  occurs  i» 
#-eal  li/e.  We  would  wiilingly  therefore  ^gree  with  Dr.  Sted^ 
man  in  enlarging  our  definition  of  pafloral$«  and  ^  let  the 
youths  iing  chiefly  of  tlieir  loves ;  thofe  of  tK*  middle  pq-iod 
may  be  fuppofed  tq  have  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  with 
nature,  ^an(jl,  tliercfore,  may  ufe  figures,  allufions,  and  Ian- 
jgii'age  ibqie^hai  more  refined;  and.  the  aged  may,  among, 
otfiers,  adopt  rdij^io&s  fubje'dls,  which,  with  tHe  antients,  . 
^oniifted  of  mythological  and  .allegorical  fable^  of  whicli  Vir*^ 
jgil  hath  giie%  a  ^clmen  in  his  iSiIenvis/  .   , 

On  this  foundation  He  gravely  endeavour,^  to  defend  ourtli<)rf 
elegant  p.aftofal  poets,  from  the  attack  in  the  Guardian,  which 
«vas  written  in  the  moil  deceitful  irony,  by  Mr.  Pope  himfelf.  He 
is  not,  however,  the  only  one  whom  this  paper  has  deceived,  and 
^e  fatire  is  fo  very  carefully  concealed,  that  the  author  and  his 
intentions,  aluxoH  r«cjttirfcd  a  comiAentary  to  reveal  them.  He 
|uftly  obferves,  that  thofe  who  propole  rnles  for  paftofal  poetry, 
^^$1  diiUnguifh  l)^tween  the  manners  of  i(s  era,  the  golden 
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ftge^  and  the  prefent,  but  little  benefits  refttlts  from  the  dii^ 
tin^ioa  ;  for,  in  the  firil  period  we  form  a  poem,  which  is  in 
itfelf  merely  ideal,  and  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the 
propriety,  but  by  obferving  the  refemblanoe  between  it  and  ili 
copy  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  we  muft,  if  we  wiih  to  pleafe,  cont- 
ftantly  contradid  that  experience  which  we  propofe  to  follow. 

With  thcfe  views  he  properly  defends  Virgil  for  not 
ufing  antiquated  phrafes  in  his  pailorals,  to  imitate  the 
Doric  of  Theocritus ;  but  was  not  aware  that  he  fought  with- 
out an  antagonift,  and  triumphed  without  a  vidiory.  It  is  not 
indeed,,  ungrammatical  language,  or  even  provincial  barbarity, 
which  can  give  the  idea  of  rural  Simplicity ;  though  we  have 
known  fome  critics,  or  thofe  at  leaft  who  pretended  to  the 
title,  who  have  regretted  that  the  ballad  in  the  Somerfetfhire 
dialed,  which  Pope  quotes  in  the  Guardian,  has  not  been 
preferved,  though  the  fragments  were  evidently  formed  for  the 
jpurpofe  of  expofijig,  in  the  fulleft  colours,  the  admirers  of  un-' 
i:ultivated  unadorned  nature.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
elegant  fimplicity  where  every  thing  harlh  and  dilTonant  is  re- 
Sioved,  and  every  art  that  cannot  be  obferved  is  employed, 
which  alone  diHinguiihes  what  dcferves  the  name  of  a  paf-- 
toral,  and  the  attention  of  the  difceming  critic.  Our  author 
has  given  us  an  excellent  example  of  the  fame  idea,  expreifed 
in  the  proper  language  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry. 
*  Thus  a  facrifice  is  cxpreffcd  with  great  fimplicity  in  the 
firft  eclogue : 

*  ■■■■■  f  '     lUius  aram 
Saepe  teller  Aoflri^  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 

'  In  the  admired  opening  t6  the  third  Georgic,  a  facrifice  i^' 
inentioned  with  more  dignity,  and  in  language  too  elevated 
for  any  kind  of  paftoral. 

•  Ipfac  caput  tonfae  folHs  ornatus  pliyac 
Dona  fcram.     Jam  nunc  folemncs  ducere  pompas 
Ad  delubra  juvat,  cacfofque  videre  juvencos. 

*  The  third  example^  ffom  the  fourth  ^neid^  is  bold,  pom« 
pous,  defcriptive,  and  in  every  refped  fuitcd  to  epic  com*< 
,  bofition. 
^  •  Principio  delubra  adcunt,  paccmque  per  aras 

Exquirunt :  Madant  ledos  de  rnore  bidentis 
Legi ferae  Cereri,  Phoeboque,  Patrique,  Lyaeo : 
Tunoni  ante  omnis,  cui  vincla  jugalia  curae. 
Ipfa  teoens  dextra  pateram  pulcherrima  Dido, 
t     Candentis  vacc^e  media  inter  cornua  fundit. 
Aut  ante  ora  dium  pinguis  fpatiatur  ad  aras, 
Inllauratque  diem  donis  ;  pecudumque  reclu^ 
I'^dtoribus  iAhians  fpiraotia  px^fulit  e:^ta*! 
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The  author  concludes  this  ru,bje6^  ^yith  obferying^  -  that  the 
language  of  modem  paftoral^  li)ce  die  poems  of  Phillips  and 
Gay,  may  be  the  Doric  of  our  modern  fhepherds  ;  that  i«^ 
^inean>  proverbial,  and  hardly  grammatical  j  if,  however, 
higher  fubjeds,  the  os  magn^  fonaturum,  ihould  tempt  his 
fancy,  he  may  fing  in  more  elevated  ftrains,  without  the  charge  / 
of  impropriety.  Pope,  has  not  kept  up  to  this  diftinc- 
tion,  for  though  the  dramatical  part  of  the  *  Spring,'  be 
of  the  loweft  kind,  the  opening  is  an  imitation  of  Virgil's 
beautiful  addrefs  to  Varus,  in  one  of  the  hlgheft  and  fineH  of 
his  paftorals.  The  diftindlipn  is,  however,  juft  and  proper  ; 
and  we  would  wiih  only  to  dire£t  the  attention  of  our  pailorai 
poets  to  the  fecond  fpecies.  Let  them  drop  the  pride  of  com- 
pofition,  for  even  victory  will  not  deferve  her  laurels.  It  i^ 
eafy  to  be  as  filly  as  Phillips,  and  as  ruflic  as  Gay  \  but  it  is 
an  arduous  talk  to  equal  the  majeilic  iimplicity  of  the  Pollio, 
or  the  elegant  fublimity  of  the  Mefiiah. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  obfervations  oh  pafloral  poetry,  our, 
author  coniiders  and  defends  the  account  of  Donatus  in  Vir« 
^I's  Life.  Cicero  when  he  had  heard  the  6tb  Eclogue,  ex«. 
claimed,-^'  Magna  /pes  altera  Roma.*  This  has  been  ftylcd* 
an  anacronifm,  becaufe  even  tbefirft  was  founded  on'  an  eveat' 
which  happened  after  Cicero's  death.  But  he,  from  various' 
<;ircumilances,  thinks,  that  though  the  arrangement  of  the 
Eclogues,  was,  undoubtedly,  Virgil's  owh,  as  appear^  by  the 
laft  verfes  of  the  4th  Georgic,  and  fome  pafTages  of  cotempo« 
rary  authors,  yet  that  ^e  6th  was  firll  compofed.  It  is,  in-. 
^^^di^  improbable,  that  Virgil,  who  was  twenty-eight  yeart 
of  age  when  Cicero  died,  fhould  Jiave  never  attempted  thab 
kind  of  compoiition,  in  which  he  To  eminently  excelled ;  and^- 
as  the  internal  evidence  of  the  6th  Eclogue  feems  to  fhow  it 
to  be  the  firft  of  his  compofitions,  the  anecdote  is  not  *  impef*, 
Jfble,*  The  Varus  mentioned  in  the  6th  Eclogue,  Dr.  Sted- 
man  thinks,  is  the  perfon  who  had  the  command  of  the  pro« 
vinces  beyond  the  Po,  The  Varus  mentioned  in  the  9th 
Eclogue  was  the  epic  pget. 

,  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  oldeft  paftoral  writer,  in 
his  account  of  the  marriage  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  has  infert*. 
cd  many  paflages  iimilar  to  Solomon's  Song.  This  iimilanty 
has  Wen  dii&r^ntiy  explained ;  but  our  author  obferves,  and 
the  obfervation  feems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own,  that  Theo- 
critus, *  a§  hiilory  informs  us,  was  at  Alexandria  with  fome 
other  men  of  genius  and  literature,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy 
Phiiadelphns  ;  that  the  verfion  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  of  the 
other  Jewifh  compilations,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tranf- 
lators  in  that  city ;  that  every  man  of  tafte^  of  letters,  and 
••'■•■■  -~  'of 
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iff  cUtlofiiy,  woiilcl  be  led  to  look  into  thefe  tran^aticms^  9k 
jfliey  wferc  carried  oh  ;  and  laftly,  that  Theocritus  woulc^  n^l^ 
ttYkHy  irfclirie  to  examine  fiich-  parts  of  them  as  related  c|uefly 
tw  Ikis  own  cohipolitions.  Thefe  coojeduresare  t&e.miore 
fikfefy,  that  the  paftoral  in  praife  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphas  is 
immediately  followed  by  one  which  hath  been  obferved  to  liavei 
&  reftiarkable  affinity  to  the  ricbrew  palioral ;  and  further^  if 
this  ^et  took  his  hints  frohi  Solomon's  poem^.  he  coCild  nd|t 
^ave  cho(eh  a  fubjed  better  fufted  to  his  pnrpofe  than  the  nop- 
iSih  <5f  Mehelaus  and  Helen.* 

Wh  Would  willingly  porftie  this  pleafing  author  throdgb 
i6mt  other  fpeculations^  if  we  did  not  think  thiit  We  had  al- 
fead^  afforded  fuiHcieht  ground  for  our  readers^  to  form  itibur 
^k  opinions  of  the  merit  of  the  work.  We  have  alreaU|r 
s'emarked  the  ctaJtcaJ  tafte  of  our  eiOayift,  and  hidl  giye  a  fiiore 
i^cirtibri  where  his  elegance  in  this  refpedt  h  confpictto'us^s 
though  neither  his  general  ta^e,  'nor  his  definition  ot  it  b^  a}-p 
fray's  unexcSpllonabie. 


♦  Though  the  great  palmers,  elpeciaffy  tliofe  wti6  were  Ha|)W>^ 
ip  comfK)fition,  intended  thro  workd  rather  for  the  le^i^  that^ 
tor  the  ignorant,  it  ii  frequently  difficult  to  difcoirer  What  pM  Hf 


hiflory  their  pieces  are  meant  to  reprefent.  SiMnethtd^  ths^ 
might  ferve  as  a  key  to  pafTages  of  hiftdry,  otherwife  equiircicat, 
i^Ould  be  of  ufb  evejx  to  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  bdt^ 
li^itii  thfe  antieht  and  modern  hiftoVians  and  pOetS.  A  dyihg^ 
Epahlinondai  cannot  well  be  diflinguifhed  from  many  heroe$  of 
adtiqiiity  who  fhar^d  a  fimilaf  fate.  HJs  latt  faying,  th^refore^ 
irolktd  be  fufficient  to  one  who  knows  his  ftory.  Satis  vixi,  cjiio* 
BiatA  invi^s  rtonor.  PaiTaiges  b£  this  kind  have,  lite  mottqsj 
s^  poignfant  ^bi^aK&c^,  dnd  might  fee  fubjoined,  though  tlie 
fubjeS  of  the  paintitfg  AiouM  be  furficiently  obvioiis.  ^^Aesi^ 
Mrith  his  fathet  on  his  (houlders,  his  foh  at  bis  fide,  and  Axe  citi^ 
in  £ames  behind  thefn^  muft  be  khotvh  at  ftrft  fight  by  all  who 
have  looked  into  the  iSdeid.  Bu^  we  would  hot  etam^b  thtd 
painting  with  lefs  pleafure^  were  we  to  find  thtre  nee  nie  \i(htii 
iHb  gfavabit.  Milo,  caught  in  the  oak,  is  an  exbeHent  fubje^f 
to. exhibit  the  mtiifcles  in  full  exfrtion.  If  I  be  not  miiftaken, 
difer^  is  fom^where  a  fine  paint}njg,  copied  from  the  ftatijc  Or 
M!lo  at  VcrTailies,  the  work  of  ^uget,  one  of  the  befi  moder^ 
fttrlptors.  The  fpftoWijig  paffage  from  Tuvena}  ^o\il4  fuk  it 
li^ell-, 

*  -^ '-^^ Viribosillc^ 

Confifus  periit,  admirandifqac  lacertis/  • 

Haffe  his  betrayed  our  author  into  one  little  inacctt«p. 
i*acy,  which  ^e  were  furprifed  at,  and!  we  mention  it  now,  not 
to  detr^ft  froih  his  merit,  for  Homer  fometimes  nods.  But  to" 
l^edemwnend  a  revifal  of  it  in  ^  future  p4i4Pft-     *  Chorda  qui 
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Ifea^  6teitat  cid^fn/  is  a  palTage  of  Horace,  of  which  he 
Jias  evidently  miftakeli  the  meanihgl  — '  This  coaduft  in  au- 
ftors/  he  fays,  *  is  a-kin  to'Horace^s  muficjan,  who,  in  place 
jof  dit^fetfiiying  his  airs,  thraijis  coriftantly  on  one  of  two 
fchords/  Tke  ynfcahing  certainty  is,  and  the  context  confirms 
It,  *  who  always  mift^^s  in  the  fame  paflagc,*  if  we  may  be 
^^ow^d  to  adopt  a  term  in  modern  muiic.  Dr.  Stedman'a 
credit  will,  Ibowever,  fuffer  very  little  diminution  from  tkU 
f  «ry  trifling  lidftake,    ' 

Vrentije  #«  ^i^erUnce  in  ^hyfic     {Concluded,  from  f*  ^6.] 

IT  is  uncommon  to  find  a  German  who  can  read,  with  tof^» 
the  Bnglifli  authors,  and  more  fo  to  fee  hidi  enjoy  tl|6fe  works 
lef  genius  and  hujnour,  which  are  the  peculiar  plide  nX  this  ec<- 
jcentrk  nation.     Pr.  Zimmerman  q^iotesTriftrai^Skaiidyaa^ 
l^lttdibras  with  much  delight.     He  had  been  lalbfineid  that 
Creech  hanged  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  not  fucceied^d  in  Ua 
pranflation  6f  Horace ;  and  expre^et  his  furprixe,  that,  if  4 
failure  of  fuccefs  can  produce  fo  melancholy  a  cataftropke,  it 
IS  not  very  freq^uent  with  the  German  poets.     Th^  knc^wkgc 
|C^  this  refpedable  author  is'  very  extenfive ;  few  medioal  fa&k 
and  anecdotes  have  efcaped  his  attention,  and  hd  apj^es  them 
jvith  judgment  and  readinefs.     The  other  part3  bf  hnntaik 
^cnowlisge  are  often  familiar  to  him,  and  he  is  fei4of(i  iloppel 
by  impediments,  which,  at  firil  view,    appear  c€m£derabkk 
His  next  book  is  on  gemus>  and  its  progrcfs  towahis  experi^ 
rnce.     He  confiders  it  as  an  extreme  perfe^tiott  of  «//  the  hs 
^ttlties  of  the  mind.     The  great  component  parts  of  geniaa 
^e  imagination  and  judgment  f  and  the  varieties  of  it^  fitted 
for  different  employments,  ariie  from  the  di^rent  proportioliB 
of  thefe  part«^  The  Genius  of  a  kingj  a  general,  or  a  phyfician 
y^ill  be  iimilar,  jmd  will  require  as  much  judgment  as  iinagiii»- 
^OBt.   In  war,  government,  and  phyfic  there  ate,  he  fays,  no 
inconteftafale  rules ;,  no  fixed  plan  can  be  adopted  in  every 
fiifey  but  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  *  approach  rather  than  t6 
embrace  truth.'     It  is  this. genius  which  conftitiites  the  di^er- 
fsnce  between  phyficians^  which  tdntfift  fuperfedes  eruditioa,  6r 
^t  leafl  fapplies,  with  a  modef ate  ihare  of  it,  what  a  ma6 
jpf  learning  is  unequal  to. 

'  Voracious  l^eutning  often  overfed 

'  Digefts  not  voXifi/enfl  it^  motly  meal.^  Youiro. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  are  taught  how  to  prdc^d  on  Ana^ 

togf  And  Ittdtt&ion>  paths  ftill  obfcnre,  and  the  firft  fearcely 

lAore  than  a  vifible  darknefs.     \ye  cannot  abridge  it ;  in  each 

^  ftron^y  in^likafes  ^aution,  and  points  Ottf  the  fuperior 
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powers  .of  genio^^  In  induf^ion  we  are  adviied  to  proceed  onl^ 
fit)m  fafts  to  ideas,  and,  from  thence,  we  may  advance  ta 
caufes,  which  is  the  fubje^  of  the  third ^chapt^r,  where  we  are 
firft  guarded  againA  errors,  and  fecpndly  in£r4ided  in  the  manr 
ncr_of  inveftigating  the  caufes  of  difeafes.  Every  one-cafily 
believes  what  he  wiihes  to  be  true,  fo  that  we  muft^uard  ag^ft 
that  inclination  which  will  naturally  miflead  our  underilanding^ 
This  caufe  of  errx>r  is  Hill  more .  fatal  in  thofe  complex  views* 
where  the  caufe  of  the  difcafe  is  involved  in  much  ob£bority» 
It  is  often  difficult  to  feled,  from  the  mafs  of.  extraordinary; 
appearances^  thofe  leading  fymptoms  which  are  primary  and 
eflential,'  and  by  whofe  affiilance  yon  may  arrive  at  the  Qa^ife, 
With  the  vulgar  it  is  ftill  more  difficnlt ;  and,  when  it  is  an.- 
attainable  by  a  brilliant  genius,  affifted  by  cxtenfive  eru- 
dition, it  will  be  affumed  by  an  ignorant  "pretender,  and 
fvpport^  by  a  credulouis  old  woman.  To  thofe  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  human  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay^  which 
party  will  be  vidlorious.  The  world  is  afraid  of  genius,  an<f 
looks  with  a  congenial  affedion  on  qualities  like  its  own.  Tp 
be  giave,  plodding,  and  ilapid,  is  a  very  certain  road  to 
wealth  and  reputation.  A  phyficianof  genius  muft  therefore 
be  £rm  and  confident ;  he  is  expofed  to  much  difficulty,  his 
views  are  mifconftrued,  and  his  conduft  frequently  mi(r«^re- 
iented.  Thofe.  who  are  alone  able  to  judge  of  his  merit,  will 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  interpofe  ;  and  modeii  excellence  is 
often  the  prey  of  affuming  ignorance.  Thcfe  are  our  author's 
views  on  this  fubje^^,  and  he  proceeds  to  the  manner  of  invefti- 
gating caufes.  They  are  often  numerous  and  complicated;  their 
influeiioe  is  uncertain,  and  their  operation  is  invifible.  To 
read  a  pathological  writer  on  this  fubjeft,  we  feeni  to  be 
threatened  with  various  and  inevitable  deaths,  from  every  blaft 
of  wind  or  change  of  temperature  ;  and,  in  this  way^  Sau- 
vages  has  calculated  that  from  feven  caufes,  4699  difeafes 
may  follow.  Thefe  views  are,  however,  fallacious^  *  What 
prodigious  armies  we  had  in  Flanders !'  faid  niy  honeft  and 
benevolent  uncle  Toby, — and  it  is  a  mode  of  argument  that 
would  filence  the  philofopher,  and,  for  a  moment,  aftoniih 
the.  mathematician.  The  laft  effeft  would,  ho>vcver,  be  but 
momentary ;  he  would  foon  feize  his  pen  and  calculate  the 
ratio  of  the  prod*iftion  to  the  decreafe.  It  is  very  true,  wfe 
were  ourfelves  ready  to  mount, — but  we  fpare  thee  at  prefent, 
gentle  reader  !  aiid'  will  return.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
x:auf^s  feldom  operate  in  a  manner  fo  permanent  as  to  produce 
>a  difeafe,  ^nd  that,  often,  the  rovrr ikrrf»r«  of  many  of  them  is 
fequifite.  It  is  not  eafy,  therefore,  to  give  rules  a  priori  fw 
jinvefligating  the  caufes  of  difeafes.  The  moil  ufefiU  obferva-- 
ijiojis  jire  coUedlcd  in  the  following  paifage. 
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•  The  analyfig  of  the  caufes  will,  therefore,  be  an  operatioa 
of  feme  length,  at  the  bed-fide  of  the  patient,  whether  his  difor- 
dcr  be  iimple  or  compound.  Every  thing  depends  here  on  the 
art  o£  ciueftioning  judicioufly,  and  of  this  art  every  man  is  not 
pofleflcd.  I  have  often  heard  the  moft  ridiculous  cjueftions  put  by 
old  and  uninformed  praditioners,  and  have  been  hurt  by  the  ap- 
plaufe  with  which  they  were  received.  RouiTeau  has  veiy  properly 
remarked,  that  we  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  things,  bc^ 
fore  we  can  be  able  to  inform  ourfelves  of  what  we  do  not  know* 
The  Indians  fay,  *  The  learn  ed.man  is  inftrufted,  and  inquires  j 
but  the  ignorant  man  knows  not  what  he  is  to  inquire  after. 

*  An  inquifitive  and  ingenious  phyfician,  carefully  examine$ 
all  the  circum (lances  which  can  lead  to  a  knowlege  of  the  tru? 
caufe  of  a  difeafe.  He  examines,  not  only  the  natural  flate  of 
the.  air,  but  likewife  its  accidental  qualities;  he  aims  at  afcer* 
taining,  how,  and  in  what,  this  air,  the  preceding  feafons,  the 
conditution  of  the  prefent  feafon,  the  exercife,  regimen,  fleep, 
excretions,  or  other  external  caufes,  can  have  altered  the  healm 
of  the  patient.  From  thefe  he  proceeds  to  the  ftck  body  itfiplf^ 
by  examining  the  ftate  of  its  functions,  and,  efpeciaJly,  of  its 
fecretions,  arid  inquiring,  what  wa^  the  ftate  of  thefe,  previous 
to  the  attack ;  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  eftimate  the 
changes  they  have  undergone  from  the  difeafe.  The  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient  will  likewife  claim  his  particular  attention. 
A  knowlege  of  this,  will  very  often  aflford  a  greater  refource, 
in -determining  both  the  remote  and  proxirfvate  caules  of  a  difeafe, 
than  any  other  means.  We  eafily  judge  of  the  ftate  of  a  patient^ 
when  we  are  previoufly  aware  of  the  difeafes  to  which  he  has 
the  greateft  predifpofition.* 

.  Dr.  Zimmerman  then  treats  of  the .  remote  caufes  of  dif- 
eafe^. Thefe  are  air,  aliment,  drink,  reft  and  motion,  flec|k 
and  watching,  excretions  and  retentions,  paflions,  too  great 
'  application  of  the  mind,  externals,  and  the  ftate  of  the  body, 
comprehending  temperament  and  idiofyncracy.  The  whole 
concludes  with  the  '  antidote  to  the  bane,'  or  fome  reflexions 
on  the  power  of  habit,  which  guards  againft  the  eiFedis  of  the 
jnoft  noxious  powers.  It  is  not  eafy  to  analize  thefe  chapters, 
for  they  confift  of  a  great  variety  of  feparatc  fa£ls,  not  indeed 
aH  equally  interefting  or  perhaps  authentic.  They  are,  how- 
ever, often  important,  and  always  entertaining.  We  (hall 
tranfcribe  what  he  fays  of  the  drink  which  makes  fo  large  a 
ihare  of  the  diet  of  the  civilized  pait  of  mankind. 

•  Tea  is  known  to  be  the  leaves  of  a  flirub  cultivated  in  China 
and  Japan,  the  only  countries  in  which  it  is  indigenous.  The 
Chinefe  diftinguifti  many  kinds  of  tea  from  the  diverfity  of  the 
colour,  odour,  tafte,  and  figure  of  the  leaves.  Some  of  thefe 
diftindlions  are  altogether  arbitrary.  The  Chinefe  dealers  fome- 
times  diftribute  the  leaves  of  other  plants  for  the  genuine  tea- 
The  varietief  of  the  latter  are  by  no  means  numerous;  all  thefe 
-        .  fpccics 
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fpccies  are  no^  known  to  bo  the  produceof  the  fiimcftrtt^  gSH 
thered  at  different  feafons  apd  prepared  foiqewhat  diffi:tem]|^« 

*  The  two  principal  kjnds  of  tea  are  the  gripea  and  the  boheSf 
Green  tea  is  prefented  in  China  tovifitpry,  the  bohea  is  in,  mom 
general  ufe  throughout  the  empire*  C.UQxuoj:ham  d^flinguiihe^ 
3ie  t^a  th^t  18  brought  to  England,  into  fine  green  tea«  conmuu^ 

K^en  tea,  and  hohea  tea.  The  beft  boh^.  Ia  affinned  to  be  tho 
dft  o£  the  tea  plant  gathered  io  IVKurcb  ^d  dded  in  the  iaom 
The  green  teas  are  culled  in  May  and  Junci  aoa  dried, OTer  a  fur- 
nace* '  The  greater  part  of  the  tea  th^t  is  hrpu^ht  iota  fuzope 
comes  from  Canton.  The  dearefi,.  and  at  the  iSne  time  the  lhd|; 
tea.  I  have  ever  tafbed,  is  that  which  is  brought  by  the  Ruffian 
caravans  which  go  every  two  or  three  years  toJ?ckixx.  This  togp* 
ther  with  all  the  other  commerce  of  the  caravans  belong^  to  tb? 
emprefs,  and  this  tea  pafles  i^to  other  hands  Qoly,  in.  thewajf  of 
prefents. 

*  Tea  is  adulterated  by  a  variety  of  additiooal  fubfiatK^«  bitt 
<fjpecially  the  bohea.  te^^  which  is  often  mi^ed  with  aaiijtti^ifitti 
of  Japan  earth,  and  afterwards  dried* 

<  PeoDle  of  the  lower  dafs,  in  China9  boil  the  chenper  aad 
Inferior  fort  of  tea  in  lar^c  q^uaouties  in  a  kettl|$  for.  comnmis 
dxinl^,  Perfons  of  a  highjcr.  rank  drink  the  fiiaer  kind  of  rQ»» 
prepared  in  the  fame  manoejr  as  in  £ar«ipe,  but  ufef  i|o  f^spar  wiA 
It,  Th^  Tartars  are  the  only  people  ia  Chijja  who  mix  wk  wiA^ 
it.  The  Japaoefe  firft  powder  the  tea,^and  then  mixing  it  wdds 
water,  flir  it  as  we.  do  chpcoJUte  uU  it  froths^  aiid  then.drindi  it 
without  fugar. 

«  The  Afiatics  in. general,  butabovx  all  tbe^  Chinefe,  exfioi 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  tea.  I  have  feen  fome  Cbineib-preicripH 
tions  for  nervous  weaknefs,  bead  acb>  teneiinus,  hemorrbfsids, 
car(Ualgia^  and  a  variety  of  other  difcafcs,  and.ofall  of  them  tea 
was  the'  principal  ingredient.  But  it  is  well. known  how  extcemelx 
partial  the  Chihefe  are  to  every  thing  that  originates  in  their  owa 
country ;  and  enthuiiaOs  always  fee  things  in  a  falfe  lights 

*  There  are  many  writers,  however,  and  thofe  worthy  of  cre- 
dtt^  who  agree  that  the  exc^ve  ufe  of  tea  accalions  a  variety  of 
oeDvous.diforders.  in  China,  and  likewife  diabetes,  confumption^ 
s^Qd  de0|;h*  The  Ling  Ei  dire^b  tea  ta  be  taken  in  fmatl  quanti^ 
ties,  and  never  failiiig^  The  author  of  the  book  Tchang-Seng^ 
or  the  Art  of  prefer  ving  Heahh,  fays^  **  I  confefs  that  teaui&  not 
^eeable  to  me,  and  thai(  my  {tomach  revolts,  at  it  every,  time  I 
^ni  obliged  tp  drink  it ;  perhaps  the  weaknefs^  of  my  conffi.tutioD 
when  young  may  be  the.  caufe  of  this  antipathy.''  This  avowal 
proves.  ho\v  erroneoully  thofe  Europeans  have,  argued^  who  have 
attempted  to  fay  why  tea  is  fo  falutary  to  Afiatics  and  fo  prqu£«^ 
ciaj  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  co;>tinent..  Marvellous  accounts 
h^ve  likewife  been  related  of  the  gpod  effe^Ss  of  tea  in  £u,rope»  1 
every  day  hear  it  extolled  as  doing  wonders,  by.  nerfons  who  fu& 
fer  extremely  from^  its  ufe...  Two  Dutch  phyhcians,  C^aanea 
«^d  3c^tikoe,  who  in  the  hfi^  QtnxxaxY..  wrote  in  fayor.  of  tea  an^ 
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pd(kx^  of  the  p^tch  Eafl-India  cohipan^,  aflferted  that  the  blood 
4ras1rr^e  1?3glbeft  ^ateof  of  perfecftion,  wljen  in  the  moft  pcrfcdJt 
flyiditjr,  and  that  with  fuch  hlood  there  could  be  no  diipofitioi^ 
to  difeafcr  t>r*  ^oi^tikoe  maintained  that  tea  ought  to  be  dranl^ 
to  the  quantity  of  ojttc  or  evei^  two  hundred  caps  a  day,  as  a  pre- 
fcrviave  frort^  every  difeafe,  and  pretended  that  thw  might  b© 
done  without  the  leafi  injury  to  the  1lomach» 

^  This  potion  was  ipon  generally  adopted,  and  te^  was  dr^nk 
without  moderation,  \)rith  a  view(  to  thin  the  blood,  or  rather  tt^ 
iiicrea^fe  the  dividends  of  the  company.  Boerhaave  very  happtl3jp 
CDppfe^]  the  prqgr^fs  of  thi^  opinion  and  put  a  &>p  to  the  ravage^ 
if  ofca&pned; 

*  V^c  are  told  that  tea  a<Sts  as  a  diuretic,  increales  the  iixR^- 
fible  perfpiration,  cures  head  acb,  drowfiners,  and  palpitation, 
of  the' heart,  renders  th?  body  aflive  and  deviates  thefpirrts. ' 
Others  are  of  qpimon  that  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  is  good  againil  indigelHon  and  diarrhoea.  There  ar e- 
fotne  perions  Who  ccxifidcr  ttrong  green  tea  as  an  emetic,  and  ye^ 
extol  Its  ule  in  hypochondlriacal  and  hyftcrical  aiFe<Stion» 

*.  It  canpot  be  dcniedjL  fays  Baron  Haller,  birt  that  tes^  occa- 
fions  for  lome  time  a  certain  gaiety  and  livelinefs*  This  is  the| 
realbh  vj^hy  \  recommend  a  moderate  ufe  of  tea  to  healthy  people. 
Liikewife  recommend  it  to  people  who  arc  obliged  to  expofe 
AemfeWes  to  cold,  efpecially  travellers  :  and  I  find  it  very  ufeful 
~  when  drank  after  expofure  to  cold,  damp  air,  as  it  foon  remove^ 
t!ic' weight  and  iaffitude  whicb^are  the  effects  of  a  common  cold. 
In.  what  then,  may  we  alk,  confifts  the  real  advantage  of  te^.  la 
tTjfefc  cafes  ?  B(>crha^ve  tells  us  it  is  in  the  warm  water* 

*  But  a  phyficiaa  nauft  b?  a  Sangradp  to  fuppofe  that  warm  wa- 
ter win*be  of  ufc  to  every  ftomach.  Hippocrates  long  ago  told 
us,  that  too  great  a  ufe  of  warm  water  foftens  the  flefh,  weakens, 
t^he  nerves,  renders  men  ftupi^,  and  occafions  haemorrhages^  fyn- 
cope,  and  deatli.  T'ea  wiU  therefor?  be  in  many  refpe^^s  hurtful 
from  the  manner  in  which  vve  take  it  ;  whether  we  attribute  the 
\irtu^s  of  this  beverage  to  the  tea  itfelf  or  to  the  fermentation  o^ 
the  fugar^  which^  I  do  iio|:  believe  by  the  bye,  or  to  the  warnv 
water.  I  will  nof^nfift  hereon  the  affertion  of  the  celebrate  J", 
iLinnaBUs,  that  all  tde  plant§  which  refemble  the  tea  flirub  are  ve- 
AOoious ;  beca^ife  I  kriow  many  ladies  in  Switzerland,  whodrinl;^ 
only  warrn  water  with  l^ugar  and  cream,  and  who  feel  the  faro^, 
effeffts  from  this  beverage  that  others  do  from  tea.  Linnaeus  is  of 
opinion  that  we  have  to  fear  oiiI)r  from  the  ufe  of  new  tea.  This^ 
rule  hpwever  is  applicable  only  in  China  and  Japaoi  where  re- 
cent tea  occafions  a  degree  of  intoxication.  This  is  the  reafoit 
why  the  laws  of  thefc  peoplehave  determined  how  long  the  tea  is, 
to  be  .kept  before  it  is  drank, 

*  There  is  fomething  exceedingly  penetrating  in  the  nature  of 
tea,  and  perhaps  at  the  fai?ie  time  attenuating.     It  is  well  known 
that  after  freq^uent  blood  letting  nothing  gives  a  cadaverous  com- 
plexion 
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plexion  To  (bon  as  tea.  We  had  a  gentleman  in  Switzerland,  wiior 
m  every  refpedl  knew  how  to  afTume  the  tone  of  majefly.  He  was 
told  one  day  that  nothing  elevated  the  dignity  of  a  Vin^fo  much 
as  when  every  thing  around  him  had  a  pale  look.  This  intima-^ 
tion  was  fufticient  for  him.  He  directed  all  his  fervants  to  be 
blooded  once  a  month,  and  obliged  each  of  them  to  fwallow  fifty 
diiihes  of  tea  every  day. 

*  The  ill  effects  of  tea,  in  cafes  of  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal afiedion,  are  indifputable.  When  I  ftudied  at  Gottingen^ 
I  ufed  to  drink  tea  in  the  night  with  a  view  to  prevent  drowfinefs, 
and  it  had  this  effed  fo  completely,  that  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  I  purfued  tllis  method  both  my  fleep  and  my  ftrength  had 
torfaken  me,  and  my  head  was  as  weak  as  my  ftomach.  I  havo 
Icen  many  perfons  of  m}^  acquaintance  affedted  in  the  fame  mian- 
ner,  and  from  the  fame  cauie.  I  have  iince  that  time  had  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  in  Switzerland,  that  in  many  of  my  patients  tea 
bad  the  effect  of  rendering  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak ;  and  that  an 
improper  ufe  of  it  very  often  excites  flatulency  and  hypochon- 
driacal affection,  tremor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  va- 
pors, fluor  albus,  and  fbmetimes  deep  melancl^oly.  Dr.  Freind 
knew  a  woman  who  had  an  incontinence  of  urine,  and  afterwards 
a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  brought  on  by  tea. 

*  Many  hypochondriacal  people  imagine  they  have  a  coldnefft 
at  the  flomach,  and  they  attempt  to  remedy  this  by  different  me- 
thods. Some  of  them  are  careful  to  wear  fomething  warm  upoii 
their  flomachs,  others  eat  every  thing  hot.  Soup  they  fay  is 
burtful  unlefs  they  eat  it  very  hot.  They  drink  their  tea  in  the 
&rae  manner.  I  know  one  oTthefe  people  at  Zurich,  who  is  al- 
mofl  conilantly  with  his  tea  pot  in  his  hand,  and  he  does  this 
with  a  view  to  warm  his  ftomach.  This  patient  is  exceedingly- 
flatulent  and  fubje£t  to  colic.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  to  the^ 
people,  as  fome  of  their  phyficians  do,  that  they  have  really  cold 
flomachs,  but  I  call  this  pretended  coldnefs  an  extreme  degree 
of  relaxation,  and  1  attribute  it  in  a  great  meafure  to  tea. 

*  Our  Swifs  ladies  would  no  fooner  give  up  their  tea  at  ftated 
bours,  than  they  would  their  card  tables.-  This  is  the  reafoa 
why  the  fluor  nlbus  is  as  common  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland.  I  fometimes  fucceed,  though  llowly,  in  the 
cure  of  this  diieafe,  by  employing  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to 
the  effects  of  warm  water,  fuch  as  bark,  chalybeates  and  tonics 
in  general.  I  have  often  feen  this  diforder  in  girls  of  ten  years 
old.  Cheyne  tells  us  that  in  thefe  times  it  attacks  the  moll  ami- 
able perfons  of  the  fair  fex,  and  is  a  very  common  caufe  of  ftcrl- 
lity.  All  the  women,  who  are  incommoded  in  this  manner,  do 
not  indeed  drink  immoderately  of  tea,  but  I  believe  we  may  ven- 
ture to  afcribe  it  to  this  in  the  greater  number  of  cafes  ;  it  feem- 
}ng  to  be  indifputable,  that  the  prefent  general  ufe  of  tea  coope- 
rates with  other  remote  caufes  in  the  produdion  of  many 
aifeafcs/ 
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The  chapter  6n  the  effeds  of  too  great  application  is  t^ry 
ctirious.  The  phyfician  of  many  celebrated  geniafes  muft  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  fpeak  \vith  confidence  on  the  difeafes  to  which 
genius  is  only  fubjeft.  The  more  minute  anecdotes  will  pleafe 
thole  who  wifh  to  know  the  bulk,  iize»  or  appearance  of  a 
celebrated  author.  *  Voltaire,'  he  fays,  *  has  a  triangular 
face,  which  is  truly  the  fymbol  of  perfedion,  Wieland's  legs  . 
are  like  a  pair  of  flutes.  When  RoulTeau  is  not  fpeaking,  he 
leans  his  head  upon  his  breafl,  which  is  a  melancholy  and  con- 
templative attitude.'  We  wifh  alfo  to  tianfcribe  a  cafe  which 
Vi^  fear  ofteh  happens^  in  a  lefs  degree,  from  too  great  applica- 
tion ;  to  Ihow  the  eafy  tranfition  from  the  boafted  height  of 
human  perfection,  to  a  ftate  almoft  inferior  to  the  lowed  ani- 
ihal.  Poor  Swift !  it  Was  thy  misfortune,  that  thy  life  did  not 
end  with  thy  reafon. 

*  TJiis  Swifs  divme,  who  inight  be  faid  to  unite  an  entire 
world  within  himfelf,  had  no  other  paffion  but  the  love  of  fludy. 
His  cohftitution  was  exceedingly  robuft,  and  his  health  unim- 
paired till  within  a  year  before  his  death'.  His  body  was  well 
Formed,  his  face  was  of  a  dark  complexion  and  thin,  he  eat 
much,  and  chiefly  food  of  difiicult  digeflion.  In  the  article  of 
drink  he  was  very  temperate.  A  year  before  his  death  he  begaa 
to  feel  flight  defluxions,  to  which  however  he  did  not  feem  to  pay 
any  attention.  About  fix  weeks  before  his  death  he  began  to 
complain  of  real  illnefs  ;  he  had  a  little  irregular  fever,  violent 
headach,  fometimes  on  one  fide'of  his  head  only,  fometinlesin; 
every  part  of  it,  but  which  commonly  went  off  in  a  few  hours.  He 
likewife  complained  of  hypochondriacal  tenfions  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  and  had  no  inclination  to  eat :  he  had  diflurbed  lleep/ 
and  his  mind  feemed  to  be  fometimes  a  little  abfent. 

*  The  phyfician  who  was  called  in,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
complaint  was  feated  in  the  inteftines,  and  recommended  an  in- 
fuiion  of  carduus  benedidus,  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he  had 
recourfe  to  fome  gentle  purgatives.  The  patient  thought  him- 
felf better,  and  undertook  to  prefide  at  the  public  examination  of 
his  fcholars.  The  whole  aflfembly  remarked  that  this  wonderful 
man,  who  had  always  fpoken  with  fo  much  elegance  and  preci- 
lion,  became  prolix,  and  even  flighty  in  what  he  faid,  though 
he  IHU  continued  to  fpeak  excellent  Latin.  He  was  therefore 
pcrfuaded  to  defift,  and  go  home,  as  being  too  ill  for  bufinefs* 
The  moment  he  got  into  bed  he  grew  worfe.  He  complained  of 
intenfe  head  ach,  and  was  feldom  in  his  proper  fenfes.  He  fpoke 
but  little,  and  this,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  was  in  Latin. 
He  had  a  feeble,  fickly,  yellow  countenance,  and  got  but  little 
deep.  In  thefe  circumftances,  his  brother  was  of  opinion  that 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe  was  in  the  head,  and  that  the  phyfician 
bad  miflaken  the  cafe.^  Dr.  Ith  was  therefore  called  in,  a  man 
of  great  penetration,  who  had  been  employed  as  phyfician  to  tho 
Pruffian  army,  by  a  prince  who  does  not  meafure  a  man's  abir^ 
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ties  by  Ills  beard.  This  gentleman  difcovered  the  feat  oF  the  dif- 
cafe.  He  prefcribcd  ftrong  purges,  but  without  effd^ ;  and 
likewife  very  llimulating  clyftcrs,  which  were  equally  ineifica« 
eious :  at  length  a  cathartic  was  given,  of  ilrengm  fufficient  to 
purge  fix  ordinary  men,  and  this  had  a  wonderful  efied^.  Tf»e 
diforder  dtmintihed  confiderably.  The  patient  recoTered  hb  rea^ 
fon  and  his  fenfes.  Still  however,  his  mind  indicated  a  conlid&r* 
able  degree  of  weakmefs  in  the  medullary  fubilance* 

*  From  that  time  he  took  only  a  ddh  df  chocolate  every  da^^ 
,  and  drank  a  little  of  the  Weiilembourg  waters,  but  was  not  aiUe 

as  yet  to  ^et  out  of  bed.  They  begao  now  to  have  hopes  of  hk 
recovery,  bat  he  foon  relapfed  again  into  fiupidity.  Some  good 
woman  recoihmended  to  him  the  Halle  eilence,  and  this  com<* 
plecely  difordercd  his  fenfes  again*  Dr.  Ith  again  advifed  the 
xife  or  fb*ong  purges,  and  thefe  had  a  good  effedl  t  h^  was  alrooH 
wholly  reftored  to  his  reafon  again  ;  his  appetite  returned^  and 
iis  evacuations  were  natural  and  eafy.  !But  foon  after  this  he  be- 
came wholly  deprived  of  fenlibility,  and  all  his  futi6tions  were 
confufed,  and  at  length  at  an  end.  He  difed  in  his  5 2d  year,  af- 
ter having  been  an  entire  week,  without  a&rding  any  one  mark 
of  a  reafonable  being. 

*  Dr.  Ith  opened  the  body  of  this  man,  who  had  been  lb  un- 
common an  inftance  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  human  under* 
ibmding.  He  found  the  cranium  very  thin,  and  the  brain,  with 
ih  pofterior  part,  of  a  moll  unufual  bulk.  The  veflels  of  th^ 
dura  mater,  and  efpecially  of  the  falx,  were  much  diflended* 
Between  the  dtrra  and  pla  mater,  and  between  the  lattet  and  the 
tunica  arachnoides.  Dr.  Ith  found  about  two  ounces-of  Water ; 
feven  or  eight  ounces  in  the  lateral  ventricles ;  an  ounce  and  a 
half  in  thcthlyd,  and  as  much  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Thus  the 
caufe  and  nature  of  the  difeafe  were  plainly  demonflrated.  ^  It 
Was  this  accumulation  of  water  that  converted  the  moil  exquiiite 
genius  into  aa  animal,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word. 

*  All  diefs  obfervations  prove  to  us  the  danger  that  may  arifc 
from  too  ^eat  application  of  the  mind,  efpecially  in  perfons  of  ai 
retired  and  inadive  life;  how  fimplc  It  is  for  men  to  dcftfojr 
themfelves  for  the  fake  of  immortaiity ;  and  how  much  better 
it  is  with  re{pe£^  to  health  to  be  deftined  by  Providence  to 
fell  timber  in  the  foreft,  than  to  have  too  much  tafte  for  letters. 
Rouficau  praifes  the  invention  of  him,  who  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ooronoko,  prefled  the  heads  of  new  born-children  between 
two  boards  wkh  a  view  to  fiatten  and  lenfi;then  them,  anjdthua 
preferve  them  from  genius.  If  nature,  fays  Rouileau,  inteadedt 
us  for  bealth,  mentation  b  contrary  to  nature  ;  and  a  man  who 
is  abforbed  in  his  refledions  Is  therefore  a  degeneraied  anitnal. 

.  We  fliall  make  no  apology  for  die  length  of  this  artideu 
The  woyk  of  a  man  whom  nations  liave  celebrated,  and  univecK 
fities,  in  vain,  invited— claimed  oUr  attesFtion,  independenir 
#f  its  itttrinfic  exceflcnce.  We^  have  not  always  biowved  witb 
*"**  J  defttetxcef 
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deference  to  his  opinions  ;  though  it  is  but  juftice  to  obferve 
that  we  have  found  very  much  much  to  praife,  ^d  little,  very 
little,  to  blame.  The  labour  of  our  analyfis  has  beeil  much 
increafed  by  the  fubje(5b  not  being  always  fufficiently  difcrj- 
min^tedy  or  diftindlly  detailed.  That,  however,  will  he  but  a 
flight  impediment  to  the  reader,  who  will  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  a  very  attentive  p^rufal  of  the  whole  work. 

The  notes  of  the  tranflator  are  in  general  judicious,  and  re-* 
Jate  chiefly  to  the  modern  difcoveries,  which  Dr.  Zimmerman 
could  not  have  known.  There  is  one  material  overfight^  whicH 
he  will  excufe  us  for  remarking  :  the  Ruffians  do  not  bathe  ia 
nvater  heated  to  160^.  Water  of  1 10^  will  be  intolerable  to  the 
feet,  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  hardeft  hands  cannot 
Jbcar  water  heated  to  120^.  The  Ruffian  baths  are  of  'vapour, 
and  the  Ruffians  do  not,  tto^,  roll  in  the  fnow  after  the  bath. 
The  experiment  is  only  tried,  atprefent,  as  a  ihow  j  and  thp 
effeds  are  fometimcs  difagreeable. 

■  '  I  III  I   n  i.i-iii  «■!      III.      HI  I    .1        11    I  I    ■.!■  ■  m^i  ■     II  h     Ill         a        i.,ii     ■       ,i.n 

Ohftr<vation$  on  the  fuperior  Ej^cacy  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bar^p 
in  the  Cure  of  Agues  and  other  Fevers,  By  William  Saundersg 
Af.  D,    8^^.  2f.  Johnfon. 

/^N  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  we  were  at  feme  paiuf 
•^^  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  fenfiblc  qualities  of  the  bark^ 
fts  they  had  been  defcribed  by  different  authors.  Dr.  Saunders 
imagines,  that  what  is  ftyled  the  red  bark  is  taken  from  th^ 
trunk  of  the  old  tree,  while  the  fmaller  pieces  or  the  quill  bark 
is  the  produce  either  of  the  young  trees  or  of  the  branches,  I^ 
the  earlier  periods  of  its  ufe,  it  was  indeed  probable  that  the 
former  (hould  have  been  employed,  but  when  the  demand  in* 
creafed,  the  latter  was  often  fubftituted.  It  is  alfo  fuggefted^ 
that  the  Spaniards  have  politically  recommended  the  imaller 
1>ark  to  foreign  merchants,  and  have  retained  the  larger 
for  themfelves ;  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  the  old  trees 
rarely  furvive  the  operation  of  barking,  while  the  young  one^ 
frequently  recover,  and  produce  ag^in  their  vailaable  covering; 
€0  that  if  the  world  were  acquainted  with  the  excellence  of 
the  larger  kind,  the  trees  would  not  fupply  the  demand,  or 
-they  would  be  obliged  to  fhare  the  more  precious  forts  with  the 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

bur  author  thinks  that  it  was  the  red  bark  which  was  ufed 
by  Sydenham  and  Morton,  from  the  ftrong  encomiums  thejr 
beflow  on  it,  and  from  the  defcription  of  their  contex^porarie$^ 
who  have  written  on  the  materia  medica.  Dale  defcribqi 
bark  to  be  '  on  the  outiide  rough,  whitiih,  within  (moothy 
and  of  ir9n  or  rather  an  tckfy  color. ^   It  w«i.  louore  eafy  to  have 
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looked  into  the  authors  themfelves.  We  cannot  find  however 
that  Sydenham  has  left  us  any  defcription  of  the  bark  which  h6 
preferred^  Morton  exprefly  tells  us,  t\i2Xgtnuine  bark  refembleg 
€innamon  in  color ^  and  that  the  ilackijh  iippcarsuice  which  it  fome- 
times  haS|  is  not  natural.  The  genuine  bark,  he  fays,  id 
•  brittle,  not  vifcid  and  glutinous,*  and  the  bad  fort  thick 
and  woody.  We  muft  how  give  his  o^n  woods.  '  Cortice'm 
enim  male  eleSum,  fenfu  facile  deprehendemirs,  hum  fcil.  fit 
CRASsus  Sc  LiGNEus,  quippe  TENUIS  tile  qui  a  ramulisradtT 
tur^  eft  maxime  vegeius,  quia  /ucco  recenti  faturatus,*  Vide 
Exercitationes,  pag.  171  &  172.  A  pretty  careful  fearch  in 
the  voluminous  HoiFmau  has  afforded  nothing  ftriking  on 
shis  fubjefl.  He  recommends  bark  '  purum  folidum  &  bene 
fapidum.'  Boerhaave  and  his  commentator.  Van  Swieten,  feem 
to  truft  to  the  credit  of  the  merchant  and  druggift.  The 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  have  very  generally  followed 
i)^/f  in  the  defcription.  They  ufually  mention  both  the  red 
jand  the  common  forts,  and  many  of  them  exprefly  fay,  that  the 
former  is  the  hark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  agree  alfo'in 
recommending  the  brittle  bark,  which  is  the  peculiar  pro^ 
perty  of  the  fort  which  is  now  the  objeft  of  our  attention.  The 
colour,  which  is  often  diftinguifhed,  feems  in  their  views  to  af- 
ford rio  foundation  for  a  preference;  but  we  need  not  be  prolix 
on  this  fubjcdl,  as  the  whole  is  judicioufly  abridged  by  Dr. 
X.ewis  in  his  Difpenfatory.  We  ought,  in  juftice,  to  obferve, 
that  they  only  are  the  judges  of  Dr.  Lewis's  merit,who  have  pe- 
rufed  the  laboured  and  tedious  defcriptions  of  the  authors 
from  whom  he  has  compiled  his  excellent  abridgement. 

Our  labours  are  not  however  wholly  ufelefs.  If  the  quality^ 
of  the  bark  had  degenerated,  and  we  had  ufed  a  different  remedy 
from  that  employed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton,  we  fhould 
with  pleafure  have  returned  to  it,  now  chance  has  again  re- 
ilored  it.  But,  if  that  had  been  the  caje,  we  fhould  have 
found,  in  fubfcquent  authors,  the  different  appearance  of  the 
remedy  diftindlly  mentioned,  and  its  diminifhed  virtue  lament- 
ed. We  muft"  probably  therefore  look  farther  for  the  caufe  of 
the  complaints  of  practitioners,  and  endeavour  to  inveftigate, 
in  the  difeafes  themfelves,  the  reafons  of  the  inefiicacy  of  tbi« 
'boafted  remedy.  Intermittents  ftill  rage  with  a  fwajr  ahnofl 
uncontrouled  by  our  formerly  boafted  fpecific. 
•  The  prefent  work  informs  us  of  a  kind  of  baik  taken 
in  a  Spanifh  veflel  by  the  HufTar  frigate.  It  refembles 
4he  red  bark  of  therapeutical  authors,  and  is  certainly  more 
efHcacious  than  that  which  we  ufually  employ.  We  have,  for  this 
«purpofe,  the  teftimony  of  Dr.  Saunders  and  the  united  applaufe 
H)f  many.emioent  ptfaCtitioners  ;  but  as  chance  has  afforded  vu 
^— *"•  .1  thia 
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this  refource,  it  will  be  expedient,  in  a  matter  of  foch  import- 
^cc,  to  procure  a  more  certain  fupply^  We  r^cpjle^,  i?  tifl? 
Philofophical  Trai^fadlions  for.  177.8a  an  account  of  a  bark 
very  iimilar  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  in  fad  a  fpecies  of  the 
fame  tgenns.  The  Cfncona  Garibbsea  L^  Sp.  PI.  p.  244,  aad  ' 
in  all  the  trials  which  have  been  made,  its  virtues  were  found 
to  reicmble  thofe  of  the  real  bark.  Independent,  therefore,  of 
the  political  confideration  of  employing  the  produdlion  of  our 
own  colonies,  we  may  depend  on  having  the  bark  from  tho(b 
parts  of  the  trees  which  poflefs  its  virtue  in  the  greateft  per- 
fection ;  and,  what  is  probal^y  of  more  confequence,  we  can 
have  it  properly  and^carefuUy  dried.  The  Spaniards,  we  are 
told,  are  particularly  attentive  to  this  proccfs,  in  the  bark 
which  is  intended  for  their  own  confumption  ;  but  that  which 
is  fent  to  foreign  markets  is  imperfedly  dried  and  careiefsly 
pac^d. 

The  pjublic  is  particularly  obliged  to  Dr.  Saunders  for  hia 
attention  to  this  fubjed.  We  ihall  tranfcri'be  his  account  of 
the  feniible  qualities  of  this  bark,  and  add,  that  half  the  ufual 
dofe  of  common  bark  is  probably  fufficient,  and  that,  while 
the  refin  is  in  lai^er  quantity,  it  contains  al(b  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  mucilage  ;  fo  that  both  the  infufion  and  decodion  of 
tJlus  kind  of  bark  is  flroRger  and  more  efficacious  than  that 
which  we  have  ufually  employed. 

*  The  red  bark  is  in  much  larger  and  thicker  pieces  than 
the  common  Peruvian  bark.  It  evidently  conflfts  of  three  di> 
Hind  layers.  The  external  thin,  rugged,  and  frequently  co- 
.vere4  with  a  moiTy  fub^nce,  and  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour. 
The.  middle,  thicker,  mere  compa£t,  and  of  a  darker  colour. 
In  this  appears  chiefly  to  reside  its  refinous  part,  being  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  evidently  containing  a  larger  qviantity  of 
inflammable  matter  than  any  other  kind  of  bark. 

'  The  innermoft  has  a  more  woody'  and  fibrous  appearance, 
of  a  brighter  red  than  the  former. 

*  The  intire  piece  breaks  in  that  brittle  manner  defcribed 
hy  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  as  a  proof  of  the  fuperior 
^excellence  of  the  bark. 

*  In  reducing  it  to  powder,  the  middle  layer,  which  feems 
to  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  refin, » will  not  give  way 
to  the  peftle  fo  eafily  as  the  other  layers  ;  this  ihould  be  parti- 

^cularly  attended  to  when  it  is  ufed  in  fine  powder.  Its  flavour 
is  chiefly  difcoverable  either  in  powder  or  folution,  is  evidently 
more  aromatic,  and  has  a  greater  degree  of  bitternef§  than  the 
fpmjnonbvk.'  ^  . 
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itklfbHfifS,  a  Poem,  inj^our  Socks  :  tvith  Notes  fy  fie  late  Olojter 
ItiMiy^  D*D.     4/^.    10/.  6d.  fe-wcd,     Dodflcy. 

'T^HIS  performance  is  allegorical,  aiii  written  partly  in  imi- 
^  tation  of  Spenfer's  ftylc,  arid  entirely  fo  of  his  manner  5 
for  we  have  druids,  philofophers,  heathen  gods^  angels,  and. 
fairies,  ftrangely  jumbled  together  throughout.  Prefixed  to 
this  poem  is  another;^  not  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  ciiUed 
Pfyche,  which  we  are  told  '  was  publifhed  before,  and  now  re- 
printed, becaiife  the  fecond  part  (Melampus)  muft  have  Teem- 
ed abrupt  and  difmembered  without  the  firft.' 

The  author  in  his  Introdudion  informs  us,  that  *  the  firft 
;part,  begun  in  idlcnefs  without  any  fcheme  or  plan,  happened 
in  the  turning  of  the  wheel  to  come  out  a  kind  of  Heathen 
jaradife  Loft,  that,  with  the  general  plan  mentioned  in  tte 
Jaft  ftanza,  determined  the  fubjcft  of  this  to  'be  the  Heathen 
Paradife  Regained ;  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  Ihew  what 
lights  and  hopes  the  world  enjoyed  in  this  point  before  the 
Great  ReftOrer  was  bom.  A  view  that  will  open  to  thefource 
of  the  pagan  fuperftitions  and  idolatries ;  and  in  feme  mea* 
fure  clear  the  confufion  with  which  at  prefent  they  feem  peTr 
plexed ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prove  a  coniiderab|a  xcqafirma^ 
tion  of  the  truths  of  Chriftianity.* 

We  cannot  entirely  coincide  with  thefe  opinions.  The  fource 
of  Pagan  fuperftitions  ftill  appears  to  us  concealed  in  (hades  and 
darknefs.  The  dodoy's  taper,  and  other  mythological  lights^ 
lately  held  out  to  fcatter  the  gloom,  and  direft  our  fteps,  have 
by  no  means  anfwered  that  purpofe.  They  miflead  us,  like 
no^urnal  vapours,  which,  after  having  afforded  a  dim  un- 
fteady  light  for  a  Ihort  time,  elude  ovir  fearch,  vanifti  from  our 
light,  and  leave  us  more  bewildered  than  before,  *  in  confu- 
fion worfe  confounded.'  Neither  can  we  find  in  thefe  poems 
any  coniiderable  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  Chriftianity, 
'though  there  are  many  good  religion:  ftan?ias  fcattered  throngh 
them.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  fay  that,  in  this  Heathen 
Paradife  Regained,  there  are  many  allufions  bordering  on 
^.profanenefs,  which  we  are  convinced  the  pious  and  learned 
author  was  very  far  from  intending.  Pfyche  (the  haman  foal) 
IS  placed  in  the  '  happy  garden  of  Adonis'  (Eden),  permitted 
to  enjoy  all  its  pleafures,  to  gather  all  its  fruits  and  flowers^ 
the  rofe  only  excepted  ; 

*  For  prickles  fliarp  do  arm  the  dang'rous  rofiere  !*     / 

Anteros,  however  (the  heathen  Satan),  not  being  able  to  over-r 

le^p  the  mound  which  enclofed  this  garden,  gains  admifiton 

^    .     .  .   .  _  j^ 
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in  the  ftiape  of  a  ferpent,  by  means  of  a  river  that  flowed 
<kroagh  it ;  his  appearance  on  the  water  is  poetically  defcribed 
ia  the  following  lines.  ' 

«  He  fails  along  in  m^iny  a  wanton  fpire ; 

Now  floats  at  length,  now  proudly  rears  kis  creft  5 
His  fparkling  eyes  and  fcales,  inftind  with  tire, 
.  With  fplendour  as  he  moves,  the  waves  ore  left : 
And  the  waves  gleam  beneath  his  flaming  breaiU 
As  through  the  battle  fet  in  full  array, 

When  the  fun  walks  in  radiant  brightnefif  drefs*d ; 
His  beams  that  on  the  burniili*d  helmets  play, 
31ac  burnifhM  helms  refledi,  and  fpread  unafual  day/ 

Soon  after  he  wheedles  poor  Pfyche  i^  much  the  /awe  manner 
as  Milton's  Satan  did  Eve,  and  fucceeds  accordingly.  Venus, 
enraged  at  her  difobedience,  condemns  her  to  death;  but  Cap 
|>idf  wl^o  is  rc^prefented  as  *  loving  and  beloved  by  Pfyche,' 

*  Begg'd  her  to  doff  the  keennefs  of  her  look. 
Which  Nature  feeling  to  her  centre  fliook, 

**  Then  how  fliould  Plyche  bear  it  ?  Spare  the  maid  ; 
'Tis  plain  that  Anteros  his  fpight  has  wroke : 

Shall  vengeance  due  to  him,  on  her  be  laid  ? 
Oh  !  let  me  run,  and  reach  th*ambrofial  b^lms,"  he  faid,' 

Hjg  proceeds  to  intreat  her  that '  he  may  bear  the  exemplary' 
vengeance/—'  In  -me  let  guilt  adopted  find  a  vi6Um/    Venu^ 
thus  anfwers  his  repeated  folicitations ; 

**  To  thy  intreaties  Pfyche^s  life  I  give," 

(Replied  the  indulgent  mother  to  her  fon  :) 
**  But  yet  deform*d,  and  nnnifli'd  let  her  live  ; 
'Till  ihou  (halt  grant  a  better  change  foredonc : 
Nor  ftiall  that  change,  but  thro'  death  ga^es  be  won. 
This  meed  be  thine,  ore  her  and  hers  to  reign  1 

Already  Nature  puts  her  horrors  on  : 
i^way  !  — I  to  my  bow'r  of  blifs  again  ! 
Thou  to  thy  talk  of  love,  and  voluntary  pain.* 

Such  an  allegory  as  this  appears  to  us  very  objediionabfo, 
and  is  carried  much  farther  than  we  choofe  to  follow  it.  To 
repreieat  Venus  and  Cupid  as  emblems  of  the  Almighty  and 
<mr  Saviour,  to  ftiadow  forth  the  divine  wrath  againft  the  of- 
.fences  of  our  primitive  parents,  and  the  interceflion  and  death 
of  our  Redeemer  in  alluiipn  to  the  trai^fadions  of  fiditious 
4eities;  and  fuch  deities }  approaches  too  nearly,  however 
well  intentioned,  to  the  ludicrous  and  profane.  The  poem 
concludes  with  Pfyche's  jiein^  turned  into  a  worm,  or  in  the 
^thor's  words. 

*  PoQQx^4 1^  a  caterpillar's  fiiape  to  hut-* 

"         ■        N  f  Wifr 
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We  are  now  come  to  Melampus,  or,  the  Religious  Groves; 
Melampus  was  a  celebrated  foothfayer  and  phyiician,  v^o 
lived  in  the  age  of  Praetus,  king  of  Argos,  before  the  Troj^ 
war,  and  about  1380  years  before  Chrifl.  We  are  in&rmed 
in  the  fecond  ftanza  of  this  poem,  that  Pfyche, 

*  With  appetite  corrupt  inclines  to  earth 
And  wedded  elf  compos'd  of  flimy  mud. 
And  different  parts  derlv'd  from  beaflHhood., 

From  them  the^  Elfin  race  and  fairy  flrenes  ; 

A  numerous  ofispring,  like  their  fire  ill-thewM ; 
And  (as  the  mother's  difcompofed  brains 
Deform'd  the  child)  befprent  with  Pfyche'g  noyous  ftains. 

This  feems  but  a  beaftly  fort  of  connexion,  and  we 
cannot  think  it  a  very  happy  thought.  Spenfer  gives  a  dif^ 
ferent  account  of  their  origin. 

^  But  Guy  on  all  this  while  his  booke  did  read, 
Ke  yet  has  ended ;  for  it  was  a  great 
And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  e^cead 
My  leafure  fo  long  leaves  here  to  repeat : 
It  told,  how  firft  Prometheus  did  create 
A  man,  of  many  parts  from  beafts  deryv'd 
*  And  then  ftole  fire  from  heven,  to  animate 
His  work,  for  which  he  was  by  Jove  depryv'd 
Of  life  him  felfe,  and  hart-drings  of  an  ^gle  lyv'i 
That  man  fo  made  he  call'd  Elfc.'— 
But  we  have  no  reafon,  indeed,  to  fuppofe  that  Spenfa^s 
and  the  Doctor's  elves  are  ^of  the  fame  family.     One  of  the 
moll  degenerate  of  this  race  is  Elfenor,  the  votary  of  Eros 
and  Anteros.     The  latter  purfues  him  with  as  much  malice 
and  art,  as   he  before  difplayed  in  feducing  Pfyche,  but  not 
with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  for  Melampus,  who  is  ftyled  a  Grecian 
druid,  having  impreffed  moral  and  religious  maxims  on  his 
mind,  he  proves  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemy.     At  laft, 
after  a  variety  of  adventures.  Mercury  is  fent  to  him.     Hi* 
approach  is  oddly  enough  defcribed  in  the  following  lines* 

*  And,  gliding  through  the  trees  on  eafy  wings, 
A  form  celeftial  ikims  before  their  eyes  : 

In  the  ftrong  gale  his  fluttering  mantle  fings. 
And  wheeling  round  the  court  he  forms  his  leflening  rings.' 

Now  {xxh^iixxlt  pigeon  for  form  celejiial,  znd  pinion  fox  mantlet 
(though  we  do  not  thoroughly  approve  of  the  word  Jingi), 
and  it  would  be  a  very  pidlurefque  defcription  of  the  flight  of 
one  of  thefe  birds,  when  about  to  fettle  on  a  dove-cot.  Bat, 
notwithftanding  this,  and  fome  Chriftian -like  expreflions  which 
he  makes  ufe  of  in  his  fubfequent  fpeech,  we  find  him  to  be 
the  original  heathen  Mercury  in  fall  plumage. 
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Mglampus.     A  PotfH:  1 8$ 

^  Witigs  flcdgM  his  feet, .  and  wings  cmbrac'd  liis  head : 
His  fingers  lightly  held  a  feather*d  wand,' 

He  informs  Elfcnor,  that  '  his  merits  and  tranigreflions  had 
been  hung  on  high  in  equal  fcales  ;  that  *  the  heavenly  fp|rics 
^rere  grieved,  and  fiends  fhouted  at  the  comparifon  ;'  but  that 
Filial  Love,  the  fame  allegorical  perfonage  as  Cupid  in  the 
fkrft  poem,  whom  he  likewife  calls  '  Celeftial  Love's  eternal 
Son,*  interpofed  in  his  favour,  reprefented  his  late  penitence, 
and  conquefl  over  the  wiles  of  Anteros,  and  by  that  means 
procured  his  acquittal.  He  farther  tells  him,  that  he  was  com<- 
inanded  to. deprive  him  of  life,  and  afterwards  condu£i  him, 
*  array'd  in  glory  bright 
Up  to  yon  realms  of  day  among. the  fons  of  light,* 

Elfenor  then  makes  a  long  prophetic  fpeech  about  Melam* 
pus'  defcendants  reigning  in  Argos — of  their  being  expelled 
from  thence,  and  eftabliihing  druidifm  and  true  religion  in  ' 
Britain — about  a  general  corruption — chriftianity — the  refor* 
mation— fubfequent  abufes,  &c.  with  a  clearnefs  and  precision 
not  to  be  equalled  in  the  Sybilline  oracles.  He  at  length  dies, 
and  the  poem  concludes.  We  ought,  however,  to  mention, 
that  the  druid  Melampus,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety,  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Praetus,  king  of  Argos,  whom  he  met  with 
at  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  (in  the  fecond  canto),  dreflfed,  as  well 
as  her  fiflers,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 

«  M        each  wore  an  heifer's  Ikin, 

Whofe  long  tails  fwceping  from  their  helmets  wav?.* 

We  fhall  make  no  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  line.  Me-* 
lampus,  however,  fouqd  her  a  proftitute,  or  in  her  own 
words,  '  a  iinner  of  uncommon  fize,'  and  converted  her  to  a 
good — what  fhall  we  fay,  Chriflian  or  Pagan  ?  The  do^bines 
and  tenets  of  each  religion  are  fo  intermingled  throughout,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  decide. 

Yet,  notwithflanding  ibme  abfurdities  which  we  have  hinted 
at,  and  many  others  which  we  will  not  trefpafs  on  our  reader's 
patience  to  point  out,  we  cannot  but  in  juflice  acknowlege, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  erudition  in  the  notes,  fometimes, 
.  indeed,  whimfically  enough  applied,  which  will  afford  both 
amufement  and  infbuclion ;  and  in  the  poem  itfelf  many 
fublime  pafTages.  The  conclufion  of  Elfenor 's  fpeech,  with 
which  we  fhall  clofe  our  obfervations  upon  it,  flrikes  us  ia 
this  light. 

**  O  blind  to  every  good  !  to  evil  prone ! 

O  thoughtlefsy  creeping  reptiles  of  a  day ! 
Heaven  wakes  to  vengeance.  Hark,  the  nations  groan  I 

Kings  and  their  armies  fiee  in  dread  difmay* 
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The  thvipders  roar,  the  forty  lightnings  play  ; 
In  horrid  fiiowcr  jthc  burning  fulphurs  fall. 

The  oceans  hifs^  the  mountains  melt  away ; 
Tierce  fires  and  flames' enwrap  the  blazing  ball, 
And  defolation  draws  her  dreadful  fweep  o'er  all. 
**  Happy^  thrice  happy  thofe  diftinguifh'd  few. 

Who,  liftening  early  to  religion's  lore, 
From  earthly  objc6ts  their  affc&ions  drew ! 

Their  eyes  and  wifties  fixt  on  yonder  fhorc, 

"Where  want,  and  pain,  and  dea^  fliall  be  no  more* 
IncefTant  glories  beam  upon  my  fight ! 

On  new-Tprung  wings  my  fjHrit  pants  to  foar. 
And  reach  the  regions  of  celeftial  .light. 
Adieu  !  earth's  bubble  bxsaks,  and  fix^s  in  endlefs  ntgbt.** 

■  II  m^mi^mm  II      mmmmmmmmm^mim^^mummfm     ■■  ^  ■  ■  i    n     iji.i       ■■        till      P  m     i  i      ■■■^i— — 

Jt  VindicaticM  of  the  Appendix  tc  the  Poems,  called  Rowiefs,  4» 
Repy  to  the  Afifiwers  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter y  Jacob  Bryemt, 
Efq*  and  a  Third  Anonymous  Writer ;  ^ith  fime  furtber  Oh- 
Jer<TuUions  upon  thofe  Poems y  and  an  Examination  of  the  Ew" 
dence  «which  has  been  produced  in  Support  of  their  Authenticity^. 
By  Thomas  Tyrijohitt.     %'uo,   3/.  feived,     Pa^ne  and  Son. 

'ITT'E  at  lafl  feem  to  approach  to  a  conclufion  of  this  cele- 
^^  brated  controverfy ;  for,  if  the  feveral  difputants  had 
not  exhaufted  their  quivers,  if  the  world  were  ftill  difpofed 
both  to.purchafc  and  to  read,  yet  this  very  decifive  traft  feems 
capable  of  convincing  the  fceptic,  and  filencing  the  infidel. 
Mr.  Tyr%vhitt,  who  firfl  conduded  the  publication  of  Rowley's 
Poems,  declineil  the  decifion  oi  the  qoe&ion,  though  we  were 
.  for  fome  time  induced  to  think,,  that  ht  was  willing  t0  helie*^e 
ihem  a  genuine  produdion  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If,  however, 
.he  ever  ckerifhed  this  delufive  opinion,  his  judgment  ibon 
corie^^ed  his  ^credulity  ;  and,  in  the  Appendix  afterwards  pab- 
lifhed,  he  advanced  feveral  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  poens 
*  njoere  not  ^vritten  by  any  ancient  author,  but  .entirely  by 
Thomas  Ohatterton.'  it  is  this  Appendix  which  has  been 
pointedly  attacked  both  by  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Bryant,  as  well 
as  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Remarks  publifhed  by 
Bathurd ;  and  of  the  arguments  there  advanced  the  prefent 
work  is  chiefiy  a  vindication. 

Wc  have  now  before  us  a  very  advantageous  fpecimen  of 
Mr«  Tyrwhitt'6  candor  and  abilities.  .  It  is  not  eafy  to  read  a 
fevere  attack  without  feeling  the  afperity,  or  to  vindicate  our 
opinion  without  fome  warmth  ;  but  whatever  our  aathor  may 
hsLvefelt,  his  language  only  exprefre$  a  decent  firmneff,  or  a 
(candid  recanta^on ;  and  the  other  arguments,  which  are 
^ften  pointe4  ^^  deci^ve,  are  diftin|;ui^d  by  the  gentleneft 
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Jo£  the  manner,  and  the  good  humour  of  the  exfrefGon.  We 
Jiave.  received  much  pleafure  from  this  author's  argument,  and 
fbme  improvement  from  hijs  civility  ;  but,  if  we  had  been  an- 

iticipated  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  weapons  with  which  v/e  could 
,carry  on  the  literary  warfare,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  been  more  fe- 
yerdy  injured  in  the  fame  way.  We  read  with  much  plea- 
iure  a  confirmation  of  our  own  opinions,  and  a  repetition  of 
jDiany  of  our  own  arguments ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  fo  tena- 
cious of  our  fentiments,  as  to  regret  feeing  them  employed  witk 
ladvantage  by  other  hands.  Thoy,  by  that  means,  require  a 
fiability  and  refpe^  which  our  more  fugitive  Dieets  cannot  be- 
llow. If  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  not  quoted  tmr  journal,  we  End 
that  he  has  been  equally  £lent,  where  his  opinions  correfpond 
9vith  thofe  of  other  critics  ;  and  though  we  can  allow  much  to 
coincidence  of  fentiment,  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves  that 
the  fimilarity  is,  in  every  paiTage,  accidental. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  firft  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  argnmenti 

*  ..drawn  from  the  language  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  examine 
the  force  of  the  fuppofitions  which  have  been  introduced,  to 
♦evade  every  argument  of  that  kind.  The  fecond  part  coniilb 
pf  obfervations  on  other  particulars  of  the  internal  evidence, 
as,  *  Phrafe*,  Figures,  Verfification,  &c.  Thirdly,  the  «*-"" 
fernal  evidence  is  examined :  and  fourthly,  fome  reafons  ase 
adduced,  for  believing  that  the  poems  were  all  written  bf 
Thomas  Chatterton.' 

Before  our  author  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  parti- 
cular words,  or  their  infledions,  he  takes  fome  notice  of 
thofe  fuppofitions,  which  are  calculated  to  weaken  all  attacks 
on  the  language.  Mr.  Bryant  has  contended,  that  thole  poems 
are  written  in  the  Somerfetfhire  dialeft ;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
takes  notice  of  the  very  ftrange  evidence  which  is  brought  to 
fupport  it^  viz.  Gawin  Douglas.  He  is,  however,  miftaken 
in  his  idea  of  a  provincial  dial  eft,  when  he  ftates  it  *  not*  to 
jconfifl  fo  much  in  the  ufe  of  peculiar  words,  as  in  the  pecu- 
liar pronunciation  of  common  words.'  In  reality,  thei*e  are 
Jn  the  moft  noted  diale£ls,  particularly  in  the  Lancafhirc, 
Yorldhire,  and  Devonfhire  diale£ts,  a  great  variety  of  pecu- 
liar words,  which  would  render  the  expreflions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  have  converfed  only  with  each  other,  almofl  anin- 
.telliglble,  independent  even  of  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
peculiar  rythmus  or  meafure,  in  which  the  fentences  are  pro- 
nounced. It  were  eafy  from  the  vocabularies  to  feleil  many 
of  thefe  wonds,  but  as  the  argument  i's  by  no  means  afFefted 
by  it,  -we  fhall  at  prefent  only  obferve,  that  it  fcems  an  objeft 
p£  attention  to  prcferve  thefe  dialc&s,  as  the  expreffions  arc 
/often  neryofis  ai^d  forcible ;  sls  they  convey  an  idea  of  many 
.  '  parti- 
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'iW  Ijrnbbitfs  Vindication,  'He. 

particular  caftonrs,  and  preferve  the  moft  undi/pated  /pecimeffj 
cf  the  old  Englifh  ;  but  they  arc  falling  into  decay,  and  like 
the  old  Cornifh,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  Dean  has  pofitively  denied  that  any  argument  can  be 
admitted  with  regard  cither  to  the  ufe,  fignification,  or  inflec- 
tion cf  words  ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obferves,  in  fimilar.  cir- 
cumflances,  he  has  hi mfclf  employed  a  iimilar  Argument.  But 
thi»  is  not  the  firft  time  we  have  had  occafion  to  remark  the 
J}c2JL*s  forget fiilne/s.  The  third  evafion  is  that  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
who  thinks  that  Rowley's  poems  may  have  been  nuiemifed.  To 
this  we  have  given  repeated  anfwers ;  but  we  muft  now  attend 
to  our  anthor,  who  alleges  with  great  jufticc  and  propriety, 
that  the  pretended  care  of  the  munificent  patron  of  Rowley, 
wlio,  by  his  extraordinar)'  attention,  fecmed  to  wifh  that  he 
were  configned  to  perpetual  oblivion,  had  prevented  any  hand . 
from  efFe£ting  the  change  but  that  of  Chatterton.  It  is  im- 
probable that  Chatterton  had  done  it,  from  the  profuiion  of  old 
words  which  occur  in  thefe  poems,  and  which  he  m^ght  have 
more  eafily  altered  than  explained. 

The  words  which  the  fupporters  of  Rowley  had  attacked 
are  then  vindicated ;  and  the  vindication  chiefly  refts  on  the 
very  vague  and  diftant  refemblance  of  .the  Dean's,  and  parti- 
cttlarly  Mr.  Bryant's  etymologies,  which  are  derived  from 
every  language,  but  that  from  which  the  expreflions  woujd 
probably  have  been  deduced,  and  from  Chatterton's  meaning, 
being,  in  every  refped,  fui table  to  the  context.  The  words 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  had  aflTerted  were  not  ufed  hy  any  ancient 
writer,  are  fcparately  coniidercd.;  the  objeftions  are,  in  gene- 
ral, anfwered  fatisfaftorily,  except  thofe  which  have  been 
made  to  *  ahredynge,^  This  word  is  candidly  allowed  to  have 
before  occurred,  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Of  thofe  ufed  in  a  dif- 
ferent fenfe  from  what  had  been  in  that  age  aMowed,  he 
gives  up  *  a/caunce  ;*  the  reft  he  defends  with  much  know- 
Icgc  and  addrefs.  The  unufual  infledlions  furniflied  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  with  fome  powerful  arguments,  and  his  opponents 
abilities  have  been  ftrenuoufly  exerted  to  defeat  his  obferva- 
tions :  a  iingle  word  may  be  eluded  by  ingenuity ;  it  may 
have  been  obfcured  in  a  fancied  orifi[inal-«!«»miftaken  by  an  un- 
lettered tranfcriber — or,  if  the  argument  require  it,  an  un- 
principled charity- boy,  overlooked  by  a  carelefs  printer,  or 
corredlor.  If,  however,  a  word  repeatedly  occurs,  and  is  as 
often  erroneous,  it  proves  at  leaft  that  this  guife  of  antiquity 
is  artificial,  the  drefs  of  the  moment,  which,  though  in  ge- 
neral dextronfly  put  on,^  permits,  in  fome  unguarded  part, 
the  real  perfon  to  appear.  We  fhall  give  a  fpecimen  of  this 
kind  refpcfting  the  word  *  han^*  as  it  excited  the  conimcp- 
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fator's  attention  in  the  attack,  and  our  author's  in  the  via- 
d.icaticn, 

*  We  are  now  come  to  what  I  have  called  «  the  capital  blun-» 
der,  which  runs  through  all  thefc  poems,  and  would  alone  be 
iufficicnt  to  dcftroy  their  credit ;  that  is,  the  termination  of  verbs 
1X1    the  fingalar  number  in  «.**    My  three  learned  antagonifti 
lecm  fully  fenfible  of  the  decifive  weight  of  this  objection,  and 
liave  therefore  applied  themfelves^to  the  combat  of  it  with  mor« 
than  ordinary  zeal  and  obftinacy.     I  had  fet  down,  or  referred 
to,   twenty-fix  inftances,  in  «which  han  is  ufed  in  the  poems  for 
=   tlie  prefent,  or  paft,  time  fingular  of  the  verb  have ;  with  this 
obfcrvation^  that  han^  being  an  abbreviation  of  Baven^  is  never 
\ifcd  by  an7  ancient  writer  except  in  the  prefent  time  plural,  and 
tlie  infinitive  mode.  * 

,*  In  oppofition  to  this,  Ano;iymus  has  produced  twelve  pal- 
*  fages  from  different  auihor^;  but  (what  mufl  feem  very  Grange) 
not  one  of  them  is  in  the  leaft  to  his  purpofc,  except  an  old 
lime  of  nobody  knows  whom,  in  which  there  is  this  phraie; 
Ith  han  bitten  this  ivax.  Leaving  him  therefore  in  pofieiiion.  of 
this  for  the  prefent,  I  Ihall  briefly  go  through  his  other  inftances. 
**  Wicliff  fays,  -we  believe  as  Chrift  and  his  apoflolus  han  taught 
trs — the  pope  and  the  cardynals  by  falfe  laws  that  they  han  made,*^ 
Thefe  examples,  fays  Anonymus,  are  contrary  to  the  rule.  Not 
at  all :  for  in  both  han  is  the  prefent  time  plural.  «*  Verftcgan 
fays,  han  was  ancieiuly  ufed  for  have  ;  and  to  this  day  they  fay 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  han  you  any  ?  for,  have  you  any  ?,'' 
This  too  is  agreeable  to  the  rule  ;  for,  I  fuppofe,  nobody  buf 
Anonymus  will  difpute,  that  you  and  ye^  however  applied  to  a 
fingle  jperfon,  are  pronouns  plural.  In  the  firfl  of  the  follow- 
ing inftances  from  Chaucer—'*  She  wende  never  han  come.'*— i- 
/jan  is  the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  three  next — ♦*  Ye  ha* 
herde"— "  Ye  han  taken— and  han  denied"— it  is  the  prefent 
time  plural,  as  before  in  the  inflance  from  Verflegan. 
**  On  the  very  fame  page,  fays  Anonymus,  han  h  ufed 
for  haJ:  Our  Lorde  God  of  hevcn  ne  wolde,  neyther  han 
wrought  hem."  But  he  is  miflaken,  HaJ  is  there  the  infinitive 
mode.  The  conftrudlion  is  Our  Lord,  &c.  "ivouid  not  neither 
have  made  them.  In  his  remaining  three  inftances—"  The 
birds  that  han  left"—''  Whyle  they  han  fuffered"-"  Juftyne 
and  his  btother  han  take"— ^^»  is  the  prefent  time  plural,  agrees 
able  to  the  rule.     And  fo  much  for  Anonymus. 

*  Mr.  Bryant  allows,  that  han  or  bane  in  the  fingular  ntxmber 
is  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  times  ;  and  he  allows, 
that  it  occurs  fometimes  in  that  manner  in  the  poems.  This  he 
would  impute,  as  ufual,  to  the  fault  of  the  tranfcriber,  or  to  a 
provincial  way  of  fpeaking ;  but  at  laft  he  comes  to  the  pointy 
and  fays,  that  "  after  all,  there  is  authority  for  the  ufage  of  this 
woird  in  the  fingular,  by  which  the  reading  in  Rowley  may  be 
countenanced."    He  then  produces  five;  examples.    Three  are 
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fipom  an  ancknt  book  called  the  Pylgrtmage  of  thr  Souk^  pri&ted 
by  Caxton,  with  his  cuftomary  incorredtnefs.  The  firft^-^^p? 
that  kaMe /ufftTfil'^l  iad  upon  ioijpe^oa  to  be  miCquoted  fbp«— 
Ti  that  kanefuffertd*  This  ihererorc  is  not  to  his  purpofe.  T«| 
lh«  two  others  I  aniwerf  ooce  for  a]l^  that  u  ana  0  are  ip  fre<» 
queotly  confouD^ied  at  the  prefs,  that  1  coniider  aljl  appeals  to 
printed  bookSf  of  which  no  Mfll  exift,  as  nugatory,  and  caku* 
Hted  rather  to  perplex  than,  to  decide  the  quefiian*  If  our  ob-» 
jed  ia  tf  utb»  why  (hould  we  depart  from  thofe  works  of  Cha9'« 
ccr,  Gower,  Occlevc,  and  Lydgate,  of  which  the  readings  may 
be  eftabliOied  from  authentic  MIT.  to  colie^  perhaps  the  miftakes 
^  ignorant  copyiUs,  or  the  blunders  of  negligent  printers  ?  I^ 
would  alfo  furely  much  conduce  to  the  ihprtenin^  of  thefe  di(V 
cuffionsy  if,  belides  confining  our  citations  to  witnefles  of  the 
befi  credit*  we  were  careful  to  cite  them  for  nothing,  but  what 
they  have  re^iUy  laid,  and  is  appoiite  to  the  point  in  difuute«  la 
Mr.  Bryant's  fourth  example  horn  Pierce  Plowman,  p.  81  1.  24* 
trhat  he  cites  as  Utane^  is  ha^if£  in  my  copy  ;  and  in  his  fifth  ex- 
iinpl^  fro.m  Occleve,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

♦<  Of  which  I  wont  was  ban  counfel  and  rede,'* 

^<i«  is  the  infinitive  mode,  and  is  ufed  quite  regularly.  To  Mi> 
Bryant's  affertion,  that  "  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter  and  Robert 
Brunne,  the  terms  ban  and  bane  occur  for  bad  and  banje^^  I  can 
iky  nothing,  till  the  pafTages  are  produced.  1  cannot  find  in 
either  of  the  Gioflaries,  that  ban^  or  bane^  is  ever  interpreted 
had.  It  is  indeed  interpreted  banfe  in  both ;  but  that  proves 
nothing  ;  for  ban^  .when  ufed  regularly  in  the  prefent  time  plu- 
ral or  the  infinitive  mode,  is  properly  interpreted  hafve.  Mr, 
Bryant  fbould  have  fhewn,  that  ban  is  ufed,  by  either  of  thefe 
writers^  in  the  preient  and  pait  times  fingukr,  as  it  is  in  the 
Poems. 

*  The  pean  of  Exeter  has  been  very  fparing  of  inftances  in 
fupport  of  ban  ufed  Qngularly*  He  has  produced,  I  think,  only 
three  ;  two  from  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Teftament  of  Love, 
and  a  third  from  the  Teflament  itfelf  at  large,  without  referring 
to  page  or  'leaf.  This  lafl  he  might  reafonably  fuppofe,  wc 
fiiould  in  any  cafe  rather  admit  than  attempt  to  verify  ;  but  in- 
deed I  except,  for  the  reafons  already  affigned,  to  all  iuflances 
which  are  taken  from  the  Teftament  of  Love,  or  any  other 
other  books,'  of  which  printed  copies  only  are  ej^tant.  Hia 
fn^l  arguilient  to  this  point  is,  that  *'  in  fa£t  ban  is  ufed  in 
thefe  poems  as  a  con  trad  ion  of  the  p&ft  tenfe  bad^  and  not  of 
the  prefent  tenfe  bawen ;"  as  if  that  mended  the  matter,  or  39 
if  my  ohje£Uon  had  not  originally  been,  that  it  was  ufed  for 
|he  prefent,  or  pall,  time  fingular.  The  latter  ufe  of  it  would 
be,  if  poilible,  lefs  jufiifiable  than  the  former.  It  certainly  i» 
not  the  leaft  countenanced  by  the  quptatlon  from  Chauce/» 
R.R.  71.' 

Mr, 
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fyrivhitt's  FinMcation,  (^c.  I^t 

Mr.  Tyrwhltt  then  examines  the  other  parts  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence,  and  his  obfervation*  on  the  veriification  of  the 
pretended  Rowl^,  At{^Tve  ottf  attention.  We  were  contented 
to  leave  the  comparifoad,  adduced  by  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  foot- 
ing which  we  ftated  in  our  laft  Review,  for  we  were  convinced 
tkat  it  was  exad.  It  attains,  however,  an  additional  credit, 
and  by  the  detection  of  Mr.  Bryiint's  unfaimefs  in  quotation; 
or  rather,  as  our  author  fuppofcs,  his  want  of  tafte  in  the  dc* 
cifion.     We  fhall  tranfcribe  the  whole  paffagc. 

*  The  comparifons,  by  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  attempted  ta 
prove  the  precarioufnefs  of  our  judgements  on  this  fubjcft,  are 
ino£b  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  inapplicable  to  his  purpofe.  The 
firft  inftance  (p,  427  ft-«n  Virgii's  Gnat,  by  Spenfer,  prov«t 
only,  that  (bme  lines  may  be  lefs  harmonious  Chan  others  in  th% 
£inie  poem.  Tlie  firft  line  indeed  of  th^e  il&nza,  as  quoted  by 
by  Mr.  Bryant, 

<*  Th«re  be  two  flout  fons  of  jEacus,**— 

is  evidently  dcfedlive  in  its  metre  ;  but  the  fyllable  watitlng  may 
be  fupplied  from  the  editions ; 

"  There  be  the  two  (tout  fom  of  ^acus ;" — 

and  when  that  is  done  (and  fo me  other  little  inaccuracies  in  the 
<luotation  corrctSted),  I  fee  no  ground  for  fuppofing,  from  the 
language  or  verfification  of  the  flanza,  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  the  fame  writer  who  cortipofed  the  other  famples  ;  much  lefs, 
that  there  was  a  century  and  an  half  (of  years ^  or  even  of  hours,) 
between  them. 

>  *  In  the  fecond  inCbnce  (p.  439)9  Mr.  Bryant  has  contraflej' 
(a«  he  calls  it)  fome  verfes  of  Spenfer  with  fome  others  of  fir 
John  Cheke,  written  in  1553,  and  of  fir  Henry  Lea  in  Xf;9r, 
with  a  view  of  fliewing,  that  both  thofe  compofitions,  from^heir 
fmoothnefs,  rythm,  and  language,  (liould  be  deemed  of  a  pofte* 
fior  age  to  that  of  Spenfer.  And  I  miift  confefs,  that,  if  our 
judgments  were  necelTary  to  be  formed  upon  the  (pedimens  pro- 
need  by  Mr.  Bryant,  there  woald  be  fome  ^outta  for  agreeing 
yffuki  htm  in  his  conclulion.  But  from  what  work  of  Spen&r  doe9 
t*ic  reader  imagine  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  felei^ed  the  fpectmen^ 
ffQm  which  we  are  to  determine  the  charader  and  afee  of  the  poet  I 
Not  from  the  poem  juft  ctted  of  Virgil's  Gnat;  or  from  the 
Faery  Queene ;  or  from  any  other  of  the  numerous  compoii* 
tions  which  he  "has  left  us  in  the  regular  heroic  metie ;  but 
from  the  fecond  of  his  Paftorals,  in  which,  befides  the  fiudied 
•ire<ftation  of  obfolete  language  which  runs  through  all  the  Paf« 
Corals,  he  has  deitgnedly  mede  the  metre  rough  and  halting,  hf 
curtailing  each  verfe,  in  one  part  pr  other,  of  a  fyllable.  By 
this  mo&  of  contrail,  not  only  iir  John  Cheke,  but  Chaucer 
kimfelf,  might  be  made  to  appear  a  fmoother  and  more  improved 
treir£fier^l»i\  Spenfer. 

•  The 
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t^Z  Tyr*whitt^s  Vindication^  lit; 

*  The  cotttraft,  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  formecl  between  the  two 
Scottifh  poetfe,  Blind  Harry  and  Bp;,  Douglas  (p.  433),  isllable 
to  fimiiar  and  equal  objedtions.  Allowing  Blind  Harry  to  havi^ 
been  the  older  writer,  '*  it  is  evident,"  (fays  the  learned  editor 
ef  Ancient  Scottifli  Poems j  p,  272)  **  that  his  work,  however 
:lntiquated  it  may  now  appear,  has  been  much  altered  anci 
amended."  8uch  a  work  muft  furely  be  a  very  exeepjtipnable 
authority  for  language^  But  in  refped  of  verfification,  the  con- 
traft  is  ftill  more  improper..  The  verfes  of  Blind  Harry,  which, 
thougk  mean  and  hobbling  enough,  are  in  the  regular  heroic 
metre,  are  compared,  not  with  the  biftiop's  trariflation  of  the 
i£neis,  which  is  alfo  in  the  regular  heroic  metre^  but  with  his 
Prologue  to  the  eighth  book,  which  is  a  fort  of  Ballad,  written 
in  ftanzas  of  thirteen  lines  each  \  of  which  the  nine  firft  are  in 
an  irregular,  imperfe6t  rythm,  moft  referabling  that  of  Pierce 
Plowman,  with  the  addition  of  rime*  Mr^  Bryant  has  cited  the 
Bine  firft  lines  only  of  one  of  thefe  ftanzas  \  but  to  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  compofition  which  he  has  chofen  to 
contrail  with  Bjind  Harry's  heroic  verfes,  I  (hall  take  leave  to 
add  here  the  four  -concluding  lines  of  the  ftanza,  repeating  the 
two  laft  of  the  lines  cited  by  Mr.  Bryant,  for  the  fake  of  ren- 
dering the  example  more  perfpicuous. 

**  Schc  wyl  not  wyrk  thocht  fche  want,  bot  waiftis  hir  tyme 
J       In  thigging,  as  it  thryfc  war,  and,uthir  vane  thewis, 
And  ilepis  quhen  fche  fuld  fpyn, 
With  na  wyl  the  war  Id  to  wyn, 
.  This  cuntre  is  ful  of  Caynes  kyn, 
And  fyc  fchire  fchfewis." 

•  The  only  proper  inftance  for  comparifon,  which  Mr,  Bry- 
ant has  produced,  con  lifts  of  about  forty  lines,  extradled  from 
certain  hymns  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soule,  printed  by  Cax- 
ton  in  1483,  which,  Mr.  Bryant  tells  us  (p.  438),  "  are  written 
in  the  fam^  kind  of  ftanza  as  the  Elinoure  and  Juga  of  Rowley, 
and"  the  ExceJiente  Ballade  of  Charite  ;"  and  I  have  no  fort  of 
objediion  to  let  the  whole  controverfy  be  determined  by  the  fimi- 
litude,  or  diilimilitude,  which  thofe  forty  lines  ihall  be  judgcxi 
to  have  to  the  fame  number  of  lines  taken  from  any  part  of 
thofe  two  poems.  I  muft  obferve  however,  that,  when  Mr. 
Bryant  ftates  thefe  ftanza  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  he  forgets  that 
the  fuppofed  Rowley  clofes  his  with  an  Alexandrine  verfe ;  a 
roaft  material  peculiarity,  of  which  I  know  no  example  earlier 
than  Spenfer.  The  fame  peculiarity  may  therefore  be  reafooably 
urged  as  a  very  fufpicious  circumftance  in  the  ftanza  of  ten 
lines,  in  which  the  tragedy  of  iElla  and  fevcral  other  poems  arc 
written ;  and  moreover,  that  fuch  a  ftanza  (as  has  beci*  remark* 
cd  in Curfory  Obfervations,  &c.  p.  is)  was  probably  firft  ufed 
by  Prior.  He  has  told  us  himfelf,  that  he  formed  it  by  adding  . 
one  verfe  to  the  ftanza  of  Spenfer  (Pref,  to  Ode  on  the  Succefa 
!pf  her  Majefty's  Arms  in  1706),  Mr.  Bryant's  notion,  that 
this  ftanza  of  ten  lines  was  called  Rythme  Royal  by  Ga&oigae^ 
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tft  fAmded  upon  a  miipnat *ia  MnWaiton^t  HMoty  of .  Eiigliih 
iPofetry  (Vol.  ii.  p.  i^St  note.)  Gafcoigne  fap  e:q)rersl]|ry  that 
**  in  Rj^hmc  Royal  icven  verfca  make  a  ftaffc.*'  The-  dean  of 
£xeter  &as  quoted  Gafcoigne  truly ;  and  yet .  (nmA  unaccount- 
ably) would  rank  danzas  of  eight,  nine^  and  ten  rerfes  undec 
the  title  of  Rythrae  Royal  (Prelim.  Diff.  p.  yi,)  in  the  ibuuBH 
of  ten  lines  from  a.  bsUad  attributed  to  Chaucer  (£d«  Urn  p*  $3^ 
the  rimes  (as  the  deaa  has  obferved)  are  di£ferent^  difpofed  troia 
thpfe  in  the  ^lla  ;  and  there  is  no  Alexandrine  verfe. 

^  It  has  been  already  objected  (as  1  underftand  from  the  deaa 
of  Exeter,  p.  381)  to  the  metre  oi  the  Songe  to  iEUa,  "  that 
the  Pindaric,  or  (to  fpeak  more  properly)  irregular  meafure,  was 
unknown,  or  at  leaft  not  revived,  in  Rowley's  time;"  and  I  do 
not  fee  that  he  has  attempted  to  controvert  the  fa£^.  This  there* 
fore  may  be  coniidered  as  another  of  thofe  metrical  inventions^ 
which  were  burled  with  the  author  in  his  iron  chefl,  and  con** 
fequently  loft  to  pofterity,  till  they  were  re-invented  in  a  much 
later  age.  The  laft  of  thefe,  of  which  I  (hall  take  any  notice^ 
and  certainly  not  the  lead,  is  Blank-verfe,  of  which  we  hav« 
two  or  three  (hort  fpecimens  in  the  Tragedy  of  MWz ;  though  it 
has  hitherto  been  a  received  "notion,  that  blank-vcrfe  was  firft 
invented  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVI th  century,  and 
firft  pra^fed  in  England  by  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

*  If  the  dean  of  Exeter  was  aware  of  this  obje(5Hon,  he  had 
attempted,  not  unably,  to  draw  off  the  reader's  attention  from 
it,  by  the  following  note  on  the  firft  of  thefe  paflages,  M.  ri 
.552*  ♦*  This  is  one  of  the  very' few  irregular  fianzas  which  00* 
cur  in  thefe  poems ;  one  line  is  wanting,  and  the  whole  fbmza 
deficient  in  rime.  That  beginning  at  line  571  is  alfo  deficient 
an  both  refpe6ts."  vl  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  fet  down  at  length 
both  thefe  ftanzas,  as  the  dean. calls  them.    The  firft  begins  at 

▼•552- 

*  Mijfenger*  Blynne  your  contekions,  ehiefs  ;  for  as  I  ftods 
Uponne  mie  watche,  I  fpiede  an  armie  commynge^ 
Notte  lyche  ann  handfulle  of  a  fremded  foe, 

Botte  blacke  withe  armoure,  movynge  ugfomlie, 
Lyke  a  blacke  fuUe  cloude,  thatte  dothe  goe  aionge 
To  droppe  yn  hayle,  and  hele  the  thonder  ftorme. 

Magnus,  Ar  there  meynte  of  them  ? 

Mejp,  Thycke  as  the  ante-flyes  ynne  a  fommer*s  non^i 
Seeming  as  tho*  theie  Aynge  as  perfant  too.* 

*  The  fecond,  beginning  at  r.  571. 

*  Second  MeJJ\  As  from  mie  towre  I  kende  the  commynge  focj 
I  fpied  the  crofted  ftiielde  and  bloddie  fwerde. 

The  furious  ifilla's  banner ;  wythynne  kenne 
The  armie  ys.     Diforder  throughe  oure  hoafte 
Is  fteynge,  borne  onne  wynges  of  iElla^s  name  ; 
Styr,  ftyr,  mie  lordes!* 

VoL.LIV.  Sifu  178a.  O  If 
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f  If  t1»fe  imm  tntaadeA  for.  flanxas  in ii«e^  ^ejr  mull'  W 
aUowjedtobeircay  irngulariMiddeficicot^indeciA!  but,  a^flcad  of 
teapttdng  /uch  grdb  AegUgence,  or  wcapacitgrt  to  the  aath«r  of 
iEim»  lam  liirprifed  th«  .the  dean  cltd  not  rather  wrge  tkefeano^ 
ffiffiigeaf  at  proofs,  th^t  ihts  poet  was  Jiot  only  the  mjemtaroi 
tragedy  anuaig  ua,  biit  alio  of  t^  metiBe  in  whkh  tragedy  ffaDokl 
be  wri4i*eiv  iluiugh*  ^r  ^oant  reafon  jor  jocher,  he  has  choag;lit 
lireper  10  iriita  the  gceateft  put  of  lut  own  iaihtozas/      ^ 

The  .contradidions  to  hiftory  are  numcroius,  but  hone  ^e 
S>  ibriking  as  thofe  which  ^^late  to  Canynge ;  Rowley  muft 
have  been  informed  of  the  o-uth,  and  he  would  not  have  daxred 
to  mifreprefezu  it.     The  Dean  h^  prpved  that  Canyiige  wa^a 
90t  they^  founder  of  S.edcli/t  cborchs  and  the  Chronjcloa 
^ow^  that  bis  brother,  who  was  lord-ma^or  of  London*  vnaa 
ftOt  called  Jobm  but  Thomas^     Thefe,  indeed*  are  tcifies*  hcK 
they  ase  fuch  trifles  as  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  re^  works 
9f  Rowley.     In  that  mals  of  mydcry  and  coniiiiion*  the  Dethe 
Df  Sir  Gh^fles  Sawdin*  there  are  many  inaccuracies  which  are 
entirely  ynfuitable  to  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author* 
Thomas  Canyiigp  was  mayor  of  Briftol  a^t  the  time  when  iir 
tpharles  was  exegutcdj  and  one  of  his  judges  (fee  the  Record 
in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Introduftory  Account,  p,  xix,) ;  yet  ther# 
is  not  the  leaft  aUuiian*  in  the  po^rn,  to  this  extraordinaiy 
drcumflanice ;  and*  though  the  order  of  the  procefion  has  exr 
cited  the  Dean's  admiration*  yet  the  canons  of  St.  Auguftine^ 
mnd  the  monks  of  St.  James*  are  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Fners  ;  and  die  former  are  reprefented  in  a  drefs  unfuit- 
able  to  the  occafion*  and  unufual  to  their  order.     This  con- 
luiton  could  not  proceed  from  the  pen  Of  a  monk*  who  well 
underflood  the  difti nation  between  the  feveral  focieties  ;  and  it 
b  improbable*  that  *he  would  have  changed  their  ufual  black 
drefs  to/  ruflet  weeds  ;'  who  well  knew  the  attachment  with 
which  each  order  continued  the  robes  of  their  founder.     Mr« 
Tyrwhitt  has  alfo  remarked*  that  fir  Charles  Bawdin  had*  in 
reality*  four  children*  though  two  are  only  mentioned  in  the 
poem :  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  circumflance ;  ever^ 
reader  will  by  this  time  think  with  us,  that  the  whole  ftory 
proceeded  only  from  the  fruitful  imagination  of  Chatterton. 
The  ftory  of  Canynge's  fine  may  certainly  have  been  learned 
from  his  epitaph  in  Redclift  church  :  the  occafion  of  it  is  un- 
known ;  that  it  proceeded  from  Canynge*s  having  refufed  to 
marry  a  relation  of  the  Wyddevj lie's  is  highly  improbable*  and 
though  fupported*    as  Mr.   j^ant    ponipoufly  remarks*  by 
AUTHENTIC  RECORDS,  is  Only  found  in  that  difputed  relic, 
♦he  Memoirs  of  William  Canynge.     Mr.  Bryant  has*  indeed* 
cited  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  account*  in  the  introduction  to  the  Poems* 
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\f^%  UBfortiuiately  the  marriage  is  not  o/ta  fiieivdoQed  i?  it » 
iior  is  there  any  evidence  that  £dward  was  at  Briftol  in  that 
~year«  Mr.  Bryant  obierves,  that  it  is  mentioned  bat  in  etii 
hiftoriaii^  though  that  one  he  has  not  quoted^  and  Mr.  Tyr« 
whitt  has  been  unable  to  find  hitn*  We  muft  go  on,  in  oiur 
Author's  own  words. 

*  For  the  prcfent  however  let  us  fuppofe,  upon  the  finglc  cri* 
dence  of  the'Memoirs,  that  king  Edward  was  at  Briilol  in  Sep- 
tember, 14J67 ;  that  he  formed  the  flrange  fcheme  of  making 
the  fortune  of  one  of  his  wife's  coufins,  by  marrying  her  to 
mailer  Canynge  ;  and  that  mafter  Canynge  had  no  way  of  avoid* 
ing  the  match  but  by  dealing  into  orders.  The  account  goes  on 
to  fay,  that  ^*  on  the  Fryday  following  he  was  prepared ;  and 
ordained  the  nexte  day  (i.  c.  Saturday),  the  day  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
and  on  Sunday  fung  his  iiril  niafs  :"  but  this  is  a  flat  contradic* 
non  of  the  regifter,  which  fays,  that  Canynge  received  his  firfl 
orders  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1 467  ;  for  the  day  of 
St.  Matthew,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  twentieth  of  that 
month  ;  and  moreover,  in  the  year  1467  the  day  of  St.  Mat- 
they  fell  not  on  a  Saturday,  but  on  a  Sunday  :  another  hifto'rical 
fadt,  with  which  the  account  in  the  Memoirs  is  totally  incon* 
fiilent.  Mr.  Bryant  indeed  has  hit  upon  a  curious  method  c^ 
reconciling  thefe  contradidions,  by  fuppofing,  that  the  day  of  St. 
Matthew,  in  the  Memoirs,  means  the  Vigil,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
|he  Fafi  of  St.  Matthew.  1.  e.  in  common  acceptation,  the  d^y 
before  .the  day  of  St.  Matthew.  If  he  has  difcovered  any  ar- 
guments by  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  this  fuppofltioa 
probable  to  himfelf,  I  admire  his  ingenuity  ;  if  he  can  make  it 
probable  to  others,  I  fliall  certainly  never  venture  again  to^dil^ 
pute  with  fo  powerful  a  mafter  of  the  arts  of  perfuafion. 

*  But  even  if  we  lliould  allow,  that  the  day  of  St.  ■Rlatthe\T 
may  be  conftrued  to  mfean  the  day  before  the  day  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, yet  ftill  the  account  in  the  Memoirs  would  be  irreconcile- 
ablc  to  the  rcgifter.  For  the  Memoirs  fay,  that  **  Canynge  on 
Sunday  fung  his  firft  mafs ;"  an  cxpreffion  which  can  only  be 
properly  ufed  of  a  prieft  :  but  the  regifter  proves,  that  in  Sep- 
temoer,  1467,  he  was  only  ordained  acolythe,  and  did  not  receivf 
the  higher  orders  till  the  March  and  April  following.  It  ihould 
be  remarked  further,  that,  as  Canynge  at  that  time  was  only 
ordained  acolythe,  however  aftonilhed  the  king  might  be,  there 
was  no  reafon  why  he  fliould  give  ujp  his  project  of  the  marriage, 
as  the  order  of  acolythe,  or  any  of  the  orders  inferior  to  thac 
of  fubdeacon,  did  not  lay  the  pcrfon  ordained  under  any  inca- 
pacity of  contradting  matrimony.  Canynge  therefore,  by  fuch 
a  Aep,  would  only  have  provd^ed  the  king,  without  providing 
himfelf  with  any  fecurity  agaiffi  his  power.' 

The  external  evidence  has  already  employed  fo  much  of  our 
attchtion^  that  our  readers  will   not,    perhaps,    regret  our 
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emitting  again  to  take  notice  of  the  cheil  widi  fix  keys^  the 
boy's  copy-books,  or  Mrs.  Chatterton's  thread-papers.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  not  materially  elucidated  this  fubjeft.  The 
Latin  deed  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  quoted,  and  which  contains 
an  account  of  this  famous  repoiitory,  the  annual  vifitation^ 
&:c,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  probably  feen,  and  afferts  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  (ingle  word  about  poems ;  and  his  whole  fec- 
tion  on  this  fubjed  only  fupportsx)ur  former  afTertion,  that  no 
poems  have  been  ever  feen  from  this  cheH,  or  any  ever  heard 
of,  but  thofe  which  Chatterton  produced. 

In  the  fourth  part,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  endeavours    to  prove, 
that  the  poems  were  entirely  ivritten  by  Chatterton ;  and  his 
evidence  is  frequently  material.     We  have  before  regretted^ 
that  we  ^ere  not  of  the  number  of  the  eled,  to  whom  the 
precious  originals  had  been  ihewn  ;  and  predicted,  that  as  the 
moft  promifing  fpecimcn  had  been  probably  "exhibited  in  pub- 
lic, the  others  would  more  dccifively  detedl  the  impoiition. 
We  Ihall  ftate  the  feveral  fads.     The  originals  produced  were 
four  in  number ;  the  firft  and  longeft  is  loft,  but  by  what 
means,  we  are  not  informed.     It  was,  however,  the  metrical 
conteft  of  Lydgate  and  Rowley,  on  the  footing  of  old  friends^ 
though  the  monk  of  Bury  was  at  leaft  fifty  years  older  than 
Rowley.     It  has,  indeed,  been  pretended,  that  the  Lydgate 
here  mentioned  may  have  been  a  different  perfon  ;  but  all  the 
refearches  in  Journals,  Itineraries,  and  GlofTaries,  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  deted  another  Lydgate  to  whom  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  applicable.     There  is,  therefore,  no  further  occa- 
'fio^  to  purfue  the  fubjed ;  the  fads  are  alone  decifive.     The 
next  fragment  contains  the  epitaph  on  Robert  Canynge,  who 
is  there  reprefented  as  the  great  grandfather  of  William  Ca* 
jiynge.     The  Dean  has  informed  us,  that  this  is  contradided 
by  the  pedigree  of  the  Canynges  of  Foxcote,  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  who  are  defcended  from  the  perfon  juft  mentioned  ;  and 
the  only  fupport  it  pofTefTes  is,  a  note  of  Ronulefs  in  the  pof 
fiffion  of  Mr.  Barret.     The  third  fragment  contains  the  thirty- 
fix  firfl  verfes  of  The  Story  of  William  Canynge,  and  unfor- 
tunately mentions  St.  Wareburgus,  whom  the  Dean  himfelf 
calls  truly  apocryphal.     In  fad,  in  the  very  numerous  family  of 
faints,  it  has  been  found  impoflible  to  point  out  one  of  the 
fame  name.     Thefe  are  circumftances  which  could  not  have 
efcaped  Rowley  ;  they  clearly  point  out  a  hafty  modem  compi- 
ler, who  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  ordeal  which  his 
works  would  be  compelled  to  undergo.     The  more  particular 
appearances  of  the  parchment  cannot  eafily  be  abridged  ;  we 
fhall  beg  leave  to  give  them  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  own  words. 
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"  «  I  cannot  part  with  thofc  curious  fragments,  without  obfcrv»' 
3ng,  that  they  are  very  ill  calculated  to  imprefs  us  with  the  ideas 
of  their  having  been  depoffted,  among  other  valuable  curiofitics, 
by  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Redcliflf  church.  One  ihould  rather 
fufpe^  them  of  having  been  fcrawled  by  a  beggar  upon  fcraps  of 
parchment  picked  off  a  dunghill.  The  Dean  of  Exeter  (p.  429) 
fays,  **  that  the  hand  in  whicli  the  fragment  of  the  Storie  of 
William  Canynge  is  written,  is  fomewhat  different  from  the  Ac- 
count of  Canynge*8  Feaft  ;"  and  I  add,  that  the  hand  in  which 
the  Epitaph  on  Robert  Canynge  is  written,  differs  entirely,  as  I 
remember,  from  both.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  the  Dean 
aiks,  **  Why  might  they  not  have  been  tranfcribed  by  different 
anianuenfes  ?"  To  which  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  that  neither  Ca- 
nynge nor  Rowley  could  poffibly  have  hired  three  fuch  execra-. 
ble  dribblers  to  write  for  them.  I  fliould  rather  advife  the  Dean 
to* maintain,  that  the  Account  of  Canynee's  Feafi  was,  as  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  written  by  Canynge  himfelf,  being  fubfcribed  with 
his  name.  The  two  others,  being  in  different  hands,  could  not ' 
both  have  been  written  by  Rowley ;  but  one  of  them  might. 
Which  it  is,  Mr.  Bryant  will  be  able  to  determine  belt,  who,  it 
feems  (p.  570),  knows  where  to  find  **  feveral  manufcripts  ftill 
extant,  which  were  written  by  Rowley  himfelf,  and  are  fubfcrib- 
ed with  his  name  in  his  own  hand -writing".  The  third  perhaps 
might  as  probably  be  attributed  to  Sir  Thybbot  Gorges,  who,  be- 
ing a  man  of  quality,  we  may  fuppofe,  did  not  pique  himfelf  much 
upon  calligraphy. 

*  Lmuu  make  another  obfervation.  Inthecafcofthefragnient 
containing  the  fonge  to  ^lla,  which  is  written  in  continued  lines 
likeprofe,  we  have  been  told,  *'  that  fuch  a  manner,  of  writing  is 
a  ftrong  proof  of  authenticity,"  it  **  having  been  ufual  of  old,  in 
«rder  to  fave  expence,  by  crouding  as  much  as  could  be  brought 
together  within  a  fmall  compafs.*  But  in  each  of  thefe  three  frag- 
ments one  'fide  of  the  parchment  is  blank,  without  any  writing 
ujK>n  it.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  total  negle6t  of  the  old 
oeconomy  ?  If  the  former  method  of  writing  was  a  proof  of  au- 
thenticity, this  waffe  of  precious  parchment  muff  be  coniidered  a« 
a  proof  of  fpurioufnefs.  But  there  is  a*  ffill  more  material  t)bfer* 
vation  to  be  made  upon  the  fragment,  which  contains  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Storie  of  William  Canynge,  It  is  particularly  dc- 
fcribed  by  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  p.  428,  who  tells  us,  *'  that  the 
four  or  five  firft  lines  in  it  are  the  conclufion  of  Rowley's  Lift  of 
ikilled  Painters  and  Carvellers.'*  This  fragment  therefore  muff  be 
fuppofed  to  have  made  part  of  the  book  containing  Rowley's  Lift 
of  (killed  Painters  and  Carvcllers,  of  which  feveral  copies  from 
Chattcrton's  tranfcript  arc  extant.  But  if  this  fragment  made 
part  of  a  book,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  fide  came  to  be 
left  without  any  writing  upon  it.  If  the  written  fide  be  (folium 
reHurn)  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaf,  we  (hould  naturally  expc£t  to 
fee  the  continuation  of  the  poem  on  the  other ;  if  it  be  {folium 
tp^rfum)  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf,  we  (hould  as  naturally  expcA 
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to  fee  oh  tlio  (SiKer  fide  the  preceding  pslrt  of  the  Ltft  of  HdlieA 
Painters  and  Carvelletd.  it  feems  incumbent  upon  the  advo- 
cates for  the  genuinenefs  of  the  parchments  to  clear  ap  thefe 
matters.' 

Mr,  Tyrwhitt  next  conilders  the  inducepients  ^hich  he  had 
for  fuch  a  forgery,  and  his  abilities  to  execute  it.  The  J^r^ 
is  an  endlefs  taik  j  it  muft  be  a  Chatterton  only,  who  can  judg^ 
of  the  circumftances  which  could  have  induced  a  Chatterton  ^ 
V^hocan/if^/thefplendiddelufive  colouring  of  fuch  aprofpedl;  w^ 
could  be  tempted  to  riik  the  means,  of  life,  and  life  itfelfj  for 
the  gaudy  triumph  of  a  fummer's  day,  for  the  glory  of  a  mo- 
ment. We  have  already  given  oar  opinion  on  this  fubjed.  Mr, 
Tyrwhitt  thinks  that  his  lirft  eflays  were  '  for  his  own  private 
^mufement;  the  fuggeftions  of  an  aftive  iJTcgulai- mind,  ekih| 
out  the  fcanty  fnpplies  of  knowlege  which  came  within  iti 
reach,  by  invention  ;*  that,  what  was  at  firft  amufement,  fooii 
became  a  bulinefs,  from  his  feeing  a  poflibility  of  deriving 
fmolument  and  conjideration  from  it ;  and  that  the  iirft  imperfedt 
effays  required  a  continuation  of  niore  perfedl  produftions,  to 
fupport  the  fraud,  of  which  they  had  laid  the  foundation. 
His  abilities  we  have  already  examined ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
thinks,  with  us,  that  they  «|iay  have  been  equal  to  every  thing 
irhich  has  been  produced  under  the  name  of  Rowley.  The 
objedions  he  dilHndly  coniiders,  under  the  feveral  heads  of 
want  of  genius  9  acquired  iwyiukge,  and  time.  It  is  nOt  cafy  to 
follow  our  very  exad  and  intelligent  author  in  this  t^aft  :  he 
has  added^  however,  to  the  ftock  of  Chatterton's  probable  re^ 
foiirces,  Briftollia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Briftol,  whdi 
much  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  ^e- 
fpefting  Brithrick,  and  fome  other  names,  may  be  found.  Wii 
,think,  however,  that  we  need  not  fcek  farther  than  Camden  : 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  are  very  commqn.  WitK  x^m 
Ipeft  to  the  time  required  for  thefe  compoi;tions,  Kit^  Tyrwhitt 
tells  us  that,  if  he  had  written  twelve  vcrfes  in  a  day,  the  whole 
of  Rowley  might  hayc  been  produced  within  one  y«ar  ;  but 
wfc  know  that  Statius  compofed  his  Epithal^mium,  conii&iii|t 
bf  two  hundred  and  feventy-two  verfes,  within  forty-cighj^ 
hours ;  and  Chatterton's  ode  on  happinefs,  confiding,  we  be- 
lieve, of  one  hundred  and  forty  verfes,  is  faid  by  Mr,  Croft  ib 
have  been  written  in  lefs  than  half  the  time.  Much  tiine  is  there- 
fore left  for  his  arcJi?eological  laWurs  j  and  Mr.  fi arret  has  in- 
formed our  authof 4  that  there  was  in  Chatterton's  pofieflion  a 
SECONo  pLossAar,  containing  the  modbrn  b^g;.ish  o?« 
|>osED  TO  THE  OLD  WORDS*  It  is  uot  cafy  to  find  any  ufe  to 
which  this  didtionary  could  be  applied^  but  the  fcatteri'ng  ah 
«|tificial  antiquity  on  modern  poems.  We  are  not  able  to  jnd 
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^bAi^ti^  t^  rtpreheticf  the  difingehuity  with  which  thi?  cir* 
cumftance  has  been  hitherto  cor^ceaJed  hy  ilxt, public  fupj^rWs 
pfl^ovj/^Ufs  flaim?.  It  is  hi^y  impFobabk  that  Mi>.  Ba]^^ 
^ibojild  have  mentio^d  th^  fa<tonly  to  Mr.  T/sC»dlitt.       .   ; 

In  confirsi^tiOD  of  th«  fame  optnk>iSy  ihs^t  the  poems  iket^ 

mnmtly  written  by  ThoilKas  Ck»ttertoa,  ««r  author  refuwm 

Hii  Tindkatiom  of  theofpttkdit,  said  tkevf/^,  thiti  the  poet  hat 

»<opicrd  the  enotw  of^the  tor^iHon  lexice^r^phers.    He  had  fup* 

^fed  that  SkiAiiei'  was^  his  oracle  iir  old  Snglilh,  but  he  n^ 

•allows,  with  ttorre  probability,  that  hoflour  to  KLerfey.     It  1$ 

'tidt  worth  a  difptfte  whether  Kerfey  or  iu  cofj/ i^^sileyf  were 

My  irtftruftors ;  but  it  is  certain  that  feme  other  authority  thai 

Speffht   fome times    guk^ed    him,    £nce   the    explanation  ojf 

■'^  Dvffte,*  js  incoi^fiHent  with  that  of  Speght,  ^nd  very  IUq^ 

'fiailey's.  Kerfey  may  have  been  eafily  procuied  by  ChafiierfeOA^ 

but  nve  have  not  been  fdrumtte  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it« 

and  it  is  very  imi^ajterial  IQ  4eter»in^  ibis  qiteftion  w^th  aceiiN 

racy;  for  it  is  enough  for  our  purpo&i  that  he  h^  copied 

the    erreirs  of  thofe  Glofiariiti  whom  he  cottU  Jiave  f  afil{r 

.  confulted*.  .       , 

As,  in  t&e  fotmer  intflanCe,  we  ieHdIjird  a  paffltge,  ^hich, 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  mnft  have  pecaliar  weight  ;.vte" 
fhall  now  follow  the  fame  plan  itf  traivietibing  his  obfervatiOfls 
with  refpe^  t;o  the  prefix. 

*  From  two  of  thefe  word«,  Aborne  and  Acrool,  which  differ- 
ed a  little  from  their  originals,  I  took  occafion  to  remark,  that 

^  *f .  it  w^s  ufual  with  Chatterton  to  prefix  a  to  words  of  all  ferts, 

Without  any  regard  to  cuftom  or  propriety;**  and  I  referred  to  the 

following  inftances  in  ^he  Alphabetical  Gloif.  4h0»n^9  4irewe^ 

Acomey  Adynty  Agtamey  Agreme,  Akfi^  &c.     Of  thefe  inftancpi 

'  the  Dean  has  attenvpted  to  juftify  onlv  one,  viz    Agrame^  or 

.  Agremcy  which,  he  (ays,  occurs  in  the  Plowman's  Tale  of  Cbau- 

CCX,    V.  22%^. 

Then  wol  the  ofiicers  he.agramid»  ♦ 

But  I  wonder  he  did  not  fee,  that  'agramed  is  li  participle,  aiid 
'  therefore  gives  no  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  Agrdmfy  as  a  noun, 

-  in  the  poems.    To  take  an  obvious  example ;  Jgrie*ved\%  a  regu-^ 
'  lar  word ;  but  no  one,  1  believe,  ever  met  with  fuch  a  comp6u|id 

noun  as  Jgrief.  , 

*  The  Dean  goes  ori  to  jufKfj  his  author,  generally,  in  prefix- 
ing a  to  words  of  all  forts,  from  the  practice  Of  Chaucer,  and  the 
obfervations  relating  to  this  prefix,  both  in  Uri-y's  and  rty  (ilof- 

-  fary.    But  tie  forgets  that  his  author  is  not  charged  fimply  with 
"  'prefixing  a  to  words  of  all  forts,  but'-with  prefixing  it  without 

any  regard  to  cuftom  or  propriety.  No  one  ever  doubted  that 
words  of  all  forts,  beginning  with  ^ ,  are  to  be  found  in  all  authors. 
The  quefikm  it,  whether  this  initial  a  is  ufually  added  arbitra- 
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irily,  witKout-itny  authority  from  cuflom,  or  I^Uiy  C^Qge  ia  4^ 

iigmfication  of  the  word. 

*  As  the  Dean  has  done  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  my  obfcrva* 
don  on  this  fubje6t,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  it  here  from 
the  Gloflkry  to  C.  T,  vol.  v.  p.  2.  •*  A  in  compofitlon,  in  wprdB 
o£  Saxon  original,  it  an  abbreviatSoa  of  af,  or  o/i  of  at ;  of  an^ 
or  im ;  and  often  only  a  corruption  <^  the  prepofltiire  particle  ge 
pry.  In  words  pf  French  original,  it  is  e^eraUy  to  be  deduced 
{torn  the  I^atin^i^,  ad,  and  fometimes  ex.  I  cannot  fee  fai»w  this 
pbfervation  can  be  applied  to  jullify  fnch  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  the 
initial  dr,  as  appears  in  the  words  above  quoted  from  the  poemK* 
That  they  are  all  unauthorifed  by  cullom  is  confeffed ;  and  it  is 
as  plsdn,  that  the  additional  a  has  no  operation  whatever  but  that 
of  lengthening  them.  The  Dean  himfelf  takes  notice,  that  the{b 
words  '•  are  fomctimes  ufed  by  our  poet  without  the  prefix,  a$ 
^h&unty  c&me^  drrne^  dygne^  lefty  &c.*  and  he  mi^ht  have  adde4» 
in  exadly  the  fame  fignilication. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  next  endeavours  to  defend  fonic  of  Chatter- 
«m's  mifreprefentatibns  ;  bat  we  are  unable  to  follow  Kim.— 
*We  iksSlf  however^  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  feledt 
]ut  remarks  on  one  of  the  words,  • 

^  I  will  only  add  here  one  of  tho(e  words,  in  the  explanation 

of  which  Chatterton  is  fuppofed  to  have  failed,  becaufe  ^^  the 

Glo&ries,  in  which  alone  they  exiiled,  were  not  in  his  hands, 

-  Iior  wai  it  within  his  ability  to  underfiand  them  if  they  had  been 

before  him."  [Millcs,  p  514.]   In  the  Metamorphoiis,  v.  9. 

*  Wliofe  eyne  dyd  feerie  fheene,  like  blue-hayred  defs 

*  That  drecric  hange  upon  Dover's  emblauistohed  clefs* 

**  The  hhe-hayred  defs  (fays  the  Dean  of  Exeter  in  his  note) 
•  are  explained  by  Chatterton  as  meteors  or  vapours ;  they  rather 
inean  fpe^res  or  fairies,  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  Inhabit  thefe 
cliffs,  peffe  ncfyll^  in  the  P.  Parv,  is  explained  Archangelus% 
Deffe  therefore  may  iignify  fpirit."    From  this  conclufion  the 

'  Dean  proceeds  tq  (ifaw  fevcral  ingenious  corollaries,  which  may 
j)e  read  in  his  book,  J  ihall  only  briefly  examine  the  concluiidn 
ititfelf.  Jieffe  netyll  \%  explained  Jrchangelus  •y  therefore  deffe 
piay  ^gnify  ipirit.  I  Ihall  not  difpute  the  connexion  of  Arch- 
^ge\  Angela  Spirit^  ^tBlr^  and  FairU\  though,  ac<;ording  to 
the  pofition  of  the  words,  one  might  perhaps  more  probably  in-t 
fer,  that  deffe  fignified  arehy  and  netylly  angel ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  Jyeffe  netylly  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  means  neither  more  |ior 
Jcfs  than  Deaf  nettle  (a  weed  more  commonly  called  Dead  nettle)^ 

*  of  which  the  technical  name  is  Archangel  Jfow  unfortvina^e  was 
jjoor  Qhatterton,  that  the  Gloffarics,  m  which  alone  fucb  cy- 
iious  learning  is  to  be  found,  were  not  in  his  hands,  ai^d  that 
he  was  not  even  able  to  underftand  them,  if  they  had  been  be- 
fore him  I  For  lack  of  erudition,  he  was  frequently  ohliged  tq 
have  recourfe  to  his  own  invention,  of  which,  in  the  prefent  in-? 
t^%%^  he  h^s  ^^tainly  availed  himielf  as  fucc^fsfuliy  as  |hf| 
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all  has  &f  his  Prortipt.  Par?^.  for  though  Il)cUcvc  meCeors, 
Ct  vapours  to  be  not  a  kfs  fanciful  interpretation  of  Jeffs  than 
fpe£Xres  or  fairies,  its  total  want  of  foundation  cannot  fo  eaiilj'  be 
4emonftratcd.* 

The  laft  argument  of  any  weighty  which  has  been  urged 
againi^  Chatterton's  claim  is,  that  the  poems  contain  many^ 
things  which  Chatterton  could  not  have  kl^wn.     Many  of 
thefe  circumiiances    are  found  to  have  occurred  in  authors 
known  to  have  been  in  his  hands.     In  a  fermon  pretended  to 
have  been  written  by  Rowley,  there  is  a  quotation  from  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  ;  the  Greek  quotation ,  it  is  contended,  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Chatterton.     Mr.  Tyr- 
whitti  however,  has  given  a  fac  fimile  of  Chatterton's  copy 
from  the  original,  and  contends  very  juftly,  that  he  mull  have 
copied  the  Greek  exa^ly,  as  he  was  very  ignorant  of  the  force 
of  the  feveral  characters :  but  unfortunately  the  Greek  letters  are 
modern ;  and  if  they  were  not  the  produftion  of  Chatterton,  they 
certainly  could  not  belong  to  Rowley.    The  Latin  quotations^ 
in  the  Itory  of  John  Lamington,  are  to  be  found  in  Cato's  Di- 
Hichs  and  Sentences  of  Publius  Syrus.     Thefe  are  ufually 
bound  together,  and  are  a  common  fchool-book.     It  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Dean's  attention,  for  we  ought  not  to  fufpeft 
his  fcholarfhip,  to  remark,  that,  '  from  the  corre^ne/s  of  the 
JLatin  thsy  muft  have  been  written  by  a  better  fcholar  than 
Chatterton,'  while  in  the  feveral  pafTages,  '  rebate  vivas'  is 
written  for  '  rede  vivas',  and  *  verborum  mala'  for  *  verba 
jnalorum.' 

The  hiflorical  alluiions,  which  Chatterton  could  not  have 
^nown,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant,  ha,ve  been  before  con- 
fideredf  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  many  of 
them  eippty  words,  or  the  fportings  of  a  lively  imagination. 
Jn  others,  common  truths  are  mixed  with  very  probable  falfc- 
hoods.  The  few  fafts  really  hiftorical,  which  coincide  with 
hiftory,  are  then  noticed.  The  firft  is  the  burning  of  Red- 
clift  Church.  We  concluded  that  this  was  obtained  from  fome 
of  the  papers  in  the  church ;  we  thought  fo,*  from  the  pro- 
)}ability  of  this  acjcidei^t  being  mentioned  in  thofe  papers,  and 
by  his  having  the  mapufcripts,  or  copies  from  them,  when  he 
mentioned  the  circumilance  to  his  friend  Smith.  But  this  is 
not  the  only,  refource  ^  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  informs  us  that,' 
^  in  1746  was  publifhed  at  Briftol  a  print  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
clift's  Church,  with  an  ac<;ount  of  its  foundation,  &c.  by  one 
John  Halfpenny  :  in  which  was  recounted  the  ruin  of  the 
Steeple  in  1446,  by  a  tempeft  arid  fire.'  With  refpeft  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  Church  on  piles,  it  is  ftill  apocry- 
jphal  J  wh?n  the  ftory,  in  Mr.  Bryant's  language,  wa9  '  'veri* 
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JUd,*  no  one  faw  the  piles  ;  and  it  i*  fbi)  to  ke  4efeitalM4 
whether  the  hiftory  is  handed  down  by  tradition^  or  is  art  zi^ 
Ational  proof,  to  give  it  the  fofteft  nantei  f3^  the  fportingd  if 
his  imagination.  Of  the  Saxon  earles,  which  Mr.  Br/ant 
pretends  to  have  authenticated  frem  Domefday,  he  &ar  not 
produced  any  evidence,  for  t)ne.  '  It  happen«>  fays  ant  aW- 
thor^  rather  ofduckily  for  the  credit  of  our  poetical  hiftoriatt, 
that  in  this  Hereward,  a  really  hiflorical  chara6to,  we  find  a 
perpetual  contradi^o^  to  hiftory.  He  is  reprefented  as  born 
at  Sarnm,  though  ha  was  in  all  probability  a  native  of  Crop- 
land ;  he  is  repeatedly  called  an  earl,  though  he  certainly  ne- 
ver was  one  ;  he  is  introduced  at  the  battle  of  HafHngs^  thougii 
he  was  undoubtedly  at  that  time  not  in  England  :  and  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  kijled  there,  H.  r.  409.  though  he  is  knowa, 
to  have  furvived  that  battle  many  years.' 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^s  very  exaA 
and  concluiive  performance,  with  his  obfervations  fefpe^ing 
the  tournament. 

*  But  the  Dean's  moil  formidable  argum»it  is  drawn  from  the 
poem  of  the  Tournament  ;  •  the  ceretnonial  of  which  (he  fayr, 
p.  305)  is  fo  well  adapted  to  the  cuHoms  of  that  age,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  fo  accurately  defcrtbed  by  any  fubfequent  writer, 
who  was  not  perfedly  inftrudted  in  the  ancient  fprroulary  :  Chat- 
tenon  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  author.'  That  Cbattei:- 
ton  was  not  perfedly  inft rubied  in  the  ancient  formulary  oJF  tour- 
naments, I  can  readily  allow  j  but  how  has  the  Dean  cftabliflicd 
the  other  part  of  his  premifles,  *'  that  the  ceremonial  in  thepocai 
19  well  adapted  to  the  cuftoms  of  that  age  ?'*  Whether  he  raearia 
the  age  of  Bourtorf,  or  that  of  the  fuppofed  Rowley,  it  feems  to 
me,  that  the  fir  ft  and  leading  idea  of  the  whole  poem,  the  intro- 
4u^on  of  an  alderman  of  Briftol  tilting  with  knights,  muft  have 
been  not  only  ridiculous  but  ofieniive  in  any  age,  while  the  erue 
ceremonial  of  tilts  and  tournaments  was  obferved.  But,  wavving 
/or  the  prefent  that  fundamental  objection,  I  go  on  to  remark 
ihortly,  that  the  Herald^  througho.ut  the  whole  poem,  takea 
much  more  upon  him  than  his  ofHce,  which  was  merely  minifle- 
rial,  could  warrant. — The  form  of  challenge  lletween  Bourton 
and  Neville ;  (ver.  87) 

*  1  clayme  the  paflage.'    *  I  contake  thie  waie  ;* 

Is  quite  unapplicable  to  a  tilting-match,  in  which  the  two  com- 
batants ran  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  low  partition  of  wood  or  cloth 
between  them,  and  their  object  was,  not  to  ftop  the  paiTage  pf 
^ch  other,  but,  in  paffing,  to  break  their  refpcoive  lances  with 
«  good  grace. — The  fcqucl  of  this,  when  Bourton  replies, 
-irer.  88, 

*  Then  there's  mic  gauntktte  on  mie  gaberdine,* 

Is  equally  incongruous.  The  Dean  indeed  has  obferved,  that 
^f  ^e  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  was  the  ufual  form  of  chaU 
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fitige  ;••  and  fc  it  was  to  a  dud  j  but  vrhcue  tan  he  flieiT  aft  fe. 
fiance  of  its  having  been  pra6tifed  at  a  tilting-match  ?— The  «Ei 
f angement  ^ropofed  by  De  Bergham,  ver.ioj,  feq.  and  the  orders 
of  the  Herald,  ver.  121,  feq.  are,  I  am  perfuaded,  quite  f^nci* 
ful,  and  unfupported  by  any  ancient  cuftom ;  though  the  Deaa , 
l^as  been  pleafed  toaflert,  **  that  the  latter  are  fo  much  in  charac* 
ter,  that  they  could  not  have  been  dictated  by  any  perfon  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  ceremonial,  or  a  fl  ranger  to  the  rules  of 
tournament."  I  wi(h  he  had  told  us  where  we  may  finvf  that 
ceremonial  and  thofe  rules. — I  will  only  take  notice  of  ohe  liibrc  ^ 
impropriety,  which  is,  that  Bourton,  the  conqueror  in  the 
tilts,  is  declared  King  ;  Kynge  of  Tourney 'illtey  yer.  155.  That 
title,  in  fome  countries,  was  given  to  the  prefidcntSj  or  judges^ 
of  the  tournament,  but  never,  as  far  as  1  am  informed,  to  the 
▼id^orious  combatant. — When  thcfe  things  have  been  duly  con- 
iidered^  the  reader  will  determine,  whether  the  poem  of  thi 
Tournament  is  conftrufted  according  to  a  formulary  of  really  an* 
cicnt  ufages,  which  lay  out  of  the  reiach  of  Chatterton,  or  whether 
it  difplays  that  mixture  of  ignorance  and  invention  which  marks 
him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the  author.* 

,  We  fhall  probably  have  no  occafion  to  refume  the  fubjed  j 
learning  and  fciencc,  wit  and  humour,  have  been  alternately  em*. 
ploycd  in  defending  or  deftroying  Rowley*s  claim.  We  have^ 
indeed,  regretted  their  mifapplication  ;  for^  though,  in  every 
view,  it  might  add  fome  what  to  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind,  and  teach  us,  either  not  to  limit  our  ideas  of  excel* 
leace  to  the  produdions  of  our  own  eira,  or  to  judge  that  iih* 
poffible,  which  we  ourfelves  could  not  perform,  yet  the  cni 
obtained  cannot  bear  any  reafonable  proportion  to  the  time 
and  labour  employed.  What  is  really  true  of  the  admirable 
Crichton ;  what  is  properly  authenticated,  with  refped  Id 
JPhiiip  Barretier,  is  enough  to  humble  the  pride  <^  thofe 
drudges  in  literature,  who  labour  to  accomplish  what  genius 
intuitively  attains.  The  polifh  of  learning,  the  acquiiition 
of  a  tafte,  which  arifes  from  comparing  and  feleding  modes 
and  arrangements  of  expreffion,  though  it  may  very  ckarlf 
iind  decidedly  point  out  an  author,  can  add  very  little  to  our 
knowiege  of  the  progrefs  of  our  attainments.  This  muft  be 
modern,  as  certainly  as  the  ornaments  of  the  capital  tm^ 
fucceed  the  invention  and  eredion  of  the  column  ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  thefe  difputed  relics^  the 
form  and  appearance  is  necefiarily  that  of  the  tranfcriber* 
After  this  laborious  and  extehiive  review,  it  may  be  expeded 
that  we  (hould  with  pleafure  refign  the  pen,  and  leave  the 
whole  to  the  clouds  of  duft  and  cobwebs,  which  have  inve» 
loped  many  antiquarian  difcuffions.  As  we  have  been  flat- 
'Ifred^'*  however,  with  having  condudei  our  view  of  the  dif«' 
I  *  pute 
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piste  with  fome  candour  and  attention,  we  would  wifh,  at 
parting,  to  recapitulate,  in  a  very  few  words,  xki^  prefent  Jiai€ 
of  the  contro*verJy ;  to  point  out  what  has  really  been  done  5 
and,  if  any  thing  farther  is  intended,  what  is  expeded  by  the 
candid  and  difpaifionate.  tf  we  have  ever  inadvertently  af- 
fumed  the  guife  of  a  difputant,  we  fhall  now  put  it  off;  and^ 
having  acknowleged  our  errors,  fhall  endeavour  to  ad  entire- 
ly  in  our  own  fphere. 

It  is  remarkable,  at  the  firfl:  view,  that  poetry  ihould  ever  *^ 
be  preferved  with  thofe  grants  and  immunities,  which  relate 
to  the  temporal  ftate  of  the  church.  It  is  more  fo,  that  a 
patron  fhould  coniign  his  own  praifes  to  oblivion,  with  the 
fame  jealous  care  that  a  mifer  would  hoard  his  inoney,  or  an 
antiquary  his  medals.  This  flriking  difficulty  is  increafed 
by  another  circumftance.  ^t  all  the  annual  viiitations,  not 
the  leaft  rumour  feems  to  have  efcaped,  refpedling  the  con- 
iignment  of  poetry ;  the  attorney,  who  reviewed  the  parch* 
ments^  for  a  particular  purpofe,  feems  never  to  have  fufpeded 
it;  Chatterton's  father,  himfelf  a  poet,  who  had  carried 
away  many  of  the  MSS.  has  never  left  us  the  leaft  hint  about 
it ;  Morgan  and  Perrot,  who  are  faid  to  have  examined  them, 
are  equally  iilent.  This  difficulty,  this  ft umbling- block,  even 
in  the  threftiold,  fhould  have  been  more  fully  attended  to ;  it 
affords  the  ftrongeft  prefumption,  that  there  never  was  any 
poetry  in  this  famous  repofitory.  From  the  hands  of  Chat- 
terton  only  have  we  received  it.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  boy 
of  genius  and  fpirit ;  of  confummate  pride,  and  uncontroul- 
able  paffions.  His  evidence  is  pofitive  and  confiftent ;  when 
deteded  in  one  feeming  error,  he  does  not  abandon  the  pur- 
fuit;  his  genius  rifes  with  the  difficulties  oppofed  to  it.  '  It 
is  in  adverfity  that  \\tjhina ;  when  he  is  prefTed,  his  elafticity 
is  inexpreffible.*  But  his  evidence,  when  compared  with 
other  circumftanccs,  is  fufpicious ;  he  confeffed  that  the  firfl 
Battle  of  Haftings  was  his  (rwn.  He  is  knomin  to  have  endea- 
voured to  give  parchment  a  fiftitious  appearance  of  antiquity  ; 
and  of  near  four  thoufand  lines,  which  he  has  given  as  Row- 
ley*s,  he  never  produced  originals  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  Thefe  originals  are  dirty  fcraps,  in  an  ob- 
fcure  fcrawling  hand,  with  an  offered  penury  of  parchment, 
in  an  age  when  parchment  was  not  dear ;  when  hand-writing 
was  highly  cultivated  by  the  religious  orders,  though  they 
are  attributed  to  a  monk,  whofe  patron  was  one  of  the  moft 
opulent  merchants  of  a  city  which  had  a  very  large  fhare  of 
the  commerce  of  that  rude  age.  This  is  ftill  a  ftriking  con- 
tradiaion,  which  the  fupporters  have  fcarcely  defended. 
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The  doubts  which  the  internal  evidence  have  Tuggeiicd, 
though  fuppor ted  with  more  ingenuity,  are  not  lefs  import- 
ant. After  all  that  has  been  faid,  we  mull  fUll  allege,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  nvhich  is  /upper fed  hy  the  context , 
does  not  agree  with  their  ancient  lignification,  but  with  the 
erroneous  interpretations  of  modern  gloflarilis.  Their  arrange- 
ment and  infledlions  are  more  decidedly  modern;  and  the 
luxuriant  language  and  poetical  fpirit  are  equally  inconfiftent 
with  the  profeffion  of  a  monk,  and  a  perfon  of  the  pretended 
era.  Though  we  have  been  deprived  of  Chatterton*s  Septua-i 
gint,  he  has  been  detected  in  his  more  exaSt  hiftorical  alluiions  \ 
he  has  been  detedted  in  the  ftreams,  from  which  he  has  taken 
full  draughts  of  poetry,  and  fometimes  we  have  been  enabled 
to  fhow  the  very  book  from  Whence  he  has  been  taught.  The 
very  pointed  and  exaft  imitations  which  have  been  adduced, 
cannot  be  eluded  by  ingenuity,  cannot  be  oppofed  by  argu- 
ment ;  and,  yet,  all  thefe  circumftanccs  muft  be  obviated,  be- 
fore the  more  difpaffionate  judges  can  be  convinced.  This  is 
nearly  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  controverfy  and  the  com- 
batants.— After  this  Ihort  view,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for 
alledging  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  Rowley  is 
hopeless! 

We  refpcft  the  charadler  and  learning  of  the  Dean  of  Exe- 
ter ;  we  admire  Mr.  Bryant's  ingenuity  and  abilities.  They 
have  both  failed,  in  eftimating  their  caufe  too  highly,  and 
alTuming  the  pofition  which  they  intended  to  inveftigate.  On 
this  plan  they  have  not  applied  to  thofe  authors  where  the 
information  might  have  been  probably  procured,  but  to  thofe 
only  which  could  fupport  Rowley's  claim.  They  have  en- 
tered the  lifts,  not  as  modeft  enquirers,  but  as  determiiied 
combatants ;  and  have  purfued  tlieir  enquiry,  not  as  caution* 
inveftigators,  but  as  confident  defenders.  Their  merits  are 
however  in  many  refpedls  indifputable,  and  we  may  be  allow* 
ed  to  conclude, 

, — _ — ■  li  Pergama  dextris 

Defendi  poflcnt,  etiam  bis  defenfa  fuiflent. 

' ' '         ■     ■ 

Ob/ervations  on  our  hordes  ConduS  as  a  Di'vine  InftruBor  :  and 
on  the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  CharaSer.  {Concluded from 
page  I  ^y.] 

WHEN  we  confider  the  charafter  of  our  Saviour,  as  it  is 
exhibited  by  the  Evangelifts,  we  find  fomething  in  it 
wonderfully  great  and  exalted ;  fomething  infinitely  fuperior 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  Jew,  or  Ae  contrivance  of  the  moft  arr- 
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Ibl  impofbr*  Every  thing  ?ppear$  to  have  h^tu  Adminbty 
calcalated  to  anfwer  the  great  fchcme  of  Providence,  and  tot 
kcar  the  ftamp  and  fignature  of  confommate  wifdom. 

^o  ftation,  no  charafter,  no  mode  of  inftru^iion  would 
iave  been  fo  proper,  as  that  very  ftation,  charadter,  and 
mode  of  in^udtion,  which  the  author  of  our  religion  pre- 
ferred. 

If  he  had  appeared  anM)ng  the  Jews  with  all  the  power  and 
grandeur  they  expefted  ;  if  he  had  accommodated  hijpifelf  to 
their  dcfigus,  taken  advantage  of  their  prepoffejSions,  aiFedled 
popularity,  and  commenced  a  powerful  prince,  and  a  tjriumph-v 
amt  hero  ;  if  he  had  publifhed  his  laws  by  an  indifpenfible  de- 
cree, and  enforced  his  authority  by  the  fword,  men  would 
liave  exclaimed  againft  his  ambition,  and  branded  his  religion, 
as  the  effed  of  arbitrary  power,  the  didates  of  a  tyrannical 
nfurper ;  they  would  have  had  reafon  to  complain,  that  his 
example  was  not  calculated  for  the  generality  of  mankind ;  that 
it  was  pnly  to  be  imitated  by  kings,  or  tyrants. 

If  he  had  chofen  a  middle  Aation,  enjoyed  an  affluent  or  an 
cafy  fortune  ;  if  he  had  inilituted  his  religion  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  a  peaceful  government  pr  popular  approbation  ;  if 
he  had  defcended  with  age  and  honour  to  his  grave,  men 
would  have  complained,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  fweetsx)f 
pxofperity,  and  his  followers  fuiFered  the  bittereft  adveriity; 
that  he  had  met  with  eafe  and  honour,  they  with  difgrade  and 
perfecution  ;  that,  in  Ihort,  he  had  gratified  his  own  defircs  ; 
t^ttt  had  impofed  upon  his  difciples  a  life  of  felf-denlal,  pa* 
tience,  imd  refignation. 

To  prevent  thefe  difhonourable  iniinuations,  our  divine 
lawgiver  appeared  in  a  Hate  of  the  lowed  debafement.  He 
knew,  that  founding  titles,  great  riches,  and  fplendid  reti- 
nites, were  but  accidental  diHindlions,  no  certain  character- 
iftics  of  real  worth  ;  and  therefore  he  chofe  to  ftiew  the  world 
fui  example  of  true  magnanimity,  and  a  generous  contempt  of 
worldly  pride  and  oftentation. 

The  whole  courfe  of  his  life  undeniably  proves,  that  his 
foul  was  elevated  above  the  purfuit  of  riches  and  popular  ap« 
planfe  ;  and  when  it  was  expedted  that  he  would  declare  him-^ 
ielf  to  be  the  Mefliah,  and  afiume  a  regal  authority,  he  ihew« 
ed  his  divinity  by  his  moderation  ;  he  renounced  all  preten> 
iions  to  the  dominions  of  the  world,  and  tttdttd.  a  kingdom  of 
^ghteou&efs,  or  as  he  emphatically  ilyles  it,  '  the  kingdom 
pf  heavei^.' 

To  give  a  fandion  to  the  loweft  ilation,  to  comfort  the  fons 
^nd  d^aughters  of  afflidion,  and  exemplify  that  patience  and 
humility  whkh  he  taught,  he  paiTed  through  a  fcene  of  poverty 
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mJl  &lf-denial,  and  went  before  Ms  pious  martyrs  through  a 
bloody  path  to  glory. 

If  his  gofpd  had  been  adorned  with  all  the  arts  of  hamaa 
cdoqaence,  if  it  had  contained  a  fyftem  of  elaborate  difqniii- 
tion€  and  metaphyiical  reafbning,  it  might  have  been  ftudied 
and  adnM|ed  by  men  of  learning  and  leifure,  but  to  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  it  would  have  been  entirely  ufelefs ;  it  would 
kave  been  calculated  for  philofophers  rather  than  the  illiterate  ; 
we  fhould  have  loft  the  moft  evident  proofs  of  its  divinity  ;  its 
amazing  progrefs  would  have  been  afcribed  to  the  captivating 
charms  of  oratory,  and  not  to  the  over-ruling  power  of  divine 
Providence. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  all  thofe  objedions  are  avoided.  And  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  his  moral  precepts  have  ftood  the  teft 
of  feventeen  hundred  years ;  and  no  human  genius  has  ever 
yet  improved  <die  Chriflian  fyftem,  or  fuggefled  any  one  airticle 
more  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Whatever  falls  fliort  of  evangelical  purity  is  erroneoua 
or  defedlive  ;  whatever  goes  beyond  it  is  viiionary  aud 
romantic. 

Thefe-and  the  like  reflexions  naturally  fuggefted  thcmfelves, 
en  contemplating  the  condud  and  charader  of  Chriil,  and  tha 
fiftatter  and  manner  of  his  inftr4i£tions,  as  they  are  reprefented 
by  the  evangelical  writers,  and  this  excellent  author.'*— But 
this  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a  digreflion,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
work  before  us* 

His  Lordfliip,  having  reviewed  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  our  Saviour's  inftrudtions,  and  the  proofs  which  he 
gave  of  his  divine  miffion,  by  uttering  a  variety  of  prophecies, 
that  were  exaftly  fulfilled,  in  the  next  place  confiders  his 
miracles.  ^ 

To  this  inquiry  he  fubjoins  the  following  remarks,  witk 
others  equally  pertinent  and  judicious.  ^ 

'  Miracles  were  never  wrought,  but  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  ;  or  by  a  fuperior  being,  whom  he  appointed 
for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  fupernaturally  interfering  in  thiir 
lower  world.  •  .There  have  beeh  furprifing  tfic£k&  among  men, 
jiiot  immediately  or  mediately  produced  by  the  Deity,  wliich 
liave  earned  the  appearance  of  miracles  ;  but  thefe  are  refolv'^ 
able  into  natural  caufes,  and  have  been  deemed  fupernatural 
through  miftake  or  delufion, 

*  The  moft  probable  account  of  the  duration  of  miraicles  after' 
our  Lord's  time  is,  that,  as  the  apoftles  alone  had  the  high  privi- 
lege of^onferring  fpiritual  gifts,  among  which  was  the  power  of 
«  working;  miraqleis^  thefe  |;radualiy  c^afed^  ^  that  generation 
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^came  extin6l>  to  which  the  apollles  had  communicated  thx4 
power. 

*  Miracles  are  as  capable  of  being  fupported  by  proper  tcfli- 
mofty,  as  any  other  anions  of  which  men  are  ^ye-witnefles.  To 
iky,  diat  we  will  not  believe,  them,  becaufe  we  have  not  'icca 
them  ourfelves,  is  making  oiiir  Qi\:n  perfonal  experien||  the  teft 
of  all  poiTible  fadls  ;  it  is  faying^  that^  becaufe  there  W  an  or- 
dinary and  eftablifhed  courfc  of  nature,  this  cannot  be  fet 
afide  by  the  omnipotent  Being  who  firft  arranged  it,  though 
lor  moral  and  religious  purpofes,  the  greateft  and  the  mod  wor- 
thy of  his  benevolent  interpofition,  which  can  be  conceived. 

'  The  condudl  of  Jefus,  refpedting  his  refervc  about  his 
Mefliahihip,  and  the  occaiional  concealment  of  his  mira- 
cles, is  fo  far  from  affording  any  jull  ground  ofobje^on, 
that  it  appears  amiable,  wife,  and  neceflary  ;  that  it  furniihed 
an  example  of  prudence  and  humility  to  his  immediate  follow- 
ers, in  the  exercife  of  his  miraculous  powers,  and  was  remark- 
ably oppoiite  to  the  oftentatious  manner  of  an  impoftor/   . 

The  fecond  part  of  this  work  contains  obfervations  on  the 
excellence  of  our  Lord's  iioral  charadler,  his  piety,  benevo- 
lence, companion,  juilice,  temperance,  meeknefs,  humility, 
fortitude,  veracity,  natural  alTediion,  and  friendihips ;  his  con- 
dudl  towards  thofe  in  authority,  and  towards  his  country,  his 
patience,  and  other  virtues. 

As  we  cannot  extend  this  article  by  many  large  quotations, 
and  ytX  wifh  to  give  our  readers  a  proper  notion  of  that  exalt- 
ed charader,  which  this  writer  has  delineated,  we  prefent  them 
with  the  following  recapitulation. 

*  When  our  Lord  is  conQdered  as  a  teacher,  we  find  him  deli- 
vering thejufteft  and  moft  fublime  truths  with  refpe£^  to  the  di« 
▼ine  nature,  the  duties  of  mankind,  and  a  future  (late  of  exift- 
ence  ,  agreeable  in  every  particular  to  reafon,  and  to  the  wifeft 
maxims  of  the  wifeft  philofophers  ;  without  any  mixture  of  that 
alloy  which  fo  often  debafed  their  moft  perfcdi  productions ;  and 
excellently  adapted  to  mankind  in  general,  by  fuggefting  circum- 
fUnces  and  particular  images  on  the  moft  awful  and  interefting 
fubjeCts.  ,    - 

*  We  find  him  Siting,  ai^i;' as  it  were,  overpowering  our  minds 
with  the  grandeft  ideas  of  his  own  nature;  reprefenting  himielf 
as  appointed  by  his  Father  to  be  our  inibuCtor,  our  redeemer, 
our  judee,  and  our  king  ;  and  fhewing  that  he  lived  and  died  for 
the  moft  benevolent  and  important  purpofes  conceivable. 

*  He  does  not  labour  to  fupport  the  greateft  and  moft  magnifi- 
cent of  all  charaders ;  but  it  is  perfectly  eafy  and  natural  to  him. 
He  makes  no  difplay  of  the  high  and  heavenly  truths  which  he 
utters  5  but  fpeaks  of  thfcm  with  a  graceful  and  wonderful  fimpli- 
city  and  majefty.  Supernatural  truths-are  as  familiar  to  his  mind,* 
as  th^  comn>on  af&irs  of  life  to  other  men* 
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■  *  He  takes  human  natare  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
Greator^;  and  does  not,  like  the  Stoics,  attempt  to  fafhion  it 
anew,  except  as  far  as  man  had  corrupted  it.  He  revives  the 
moral  law,  carries  it  to  perfc6tion,  and  enforces  it  by -peculiar  and 
animating  motives :  but  he  enjoins  nothing  new  befides  praying 
in  his  name,  and  obferving  two  iimple  and  fignificant  poutive' 
laws,  which  ferve  to  promote  the  pradlce  of  the  moral  law.  All 
his  precepts,  when  rightly  explained,  are  rcafonable  in  themfelyes 
and  ufeful  in  their  tendency  :  and  their  compafs  is  very  great» 
coniidering  that  he  was  an  occafional  teacher,  and  not  a  fyftemati- 
cal  one. 

*.  If  from,  the  matter  of  his  inftrudtions  we  pals  on  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  we  find  our  Lord  ufually  fpeak-* 
ing  as  an  authoritative  teacher  ;  though  fometimes  juftly  limit- 
ing his  precepts,  and  fometimes  affigning  the  rea'fons  of  them. 
He  prefuppofes  the  law  of  reafon,  and  addrefles  men  as  rational 
creatures.  From  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
his  fubje£ls,  he  is  often  fublime  ;  and  the  beauties  interfperfed 
throughout  his  difcourfes  are  equally  natural  and  ftriking.  He  it 
temarkable  for  ah  eafy  and  graceful  manner  of  introducing  the 
beft  ieilbns  from  incidental  objefts  and  occalions.  The  human 
heart  is  naked  and  open  td  him  ;  and  he  addrefles  the  thoughts  of 
men,  as  others  do  the  emotions  of  the  countenance  or  their  bodily 
anions.  Difficult  fituations,  and  fudden  queflions  of  the  moil 
artful  and  enfnaring  kind,  ferve  only  to  difplay  his  fupeHor  wis- 
dom, and  to  confound  and  aftoniih  all  his  adverfaries.  Inftead 
of  (hewing  his  boundlefs  knowlege  on  every  occafion,  he  check* 
and  reftrains  it,  and  prefers  utility  to  the  glare  of  olkntation.  He 
teaches  dire6tly  and  obliquely,  plainly  and  covertly,  as  wifdon^ 
points  out  occalions.  He  knows  the  in  mod  character,  every  pre- 
judice and  every  feeling,  of  his  hearers  ;  arid  accordingly  ufcs 
parables  to  conceal  or  to  enforce  his  leflbns :  and  he  powerfully 
imprefles  them  by  the  fignificant  language  of  adtiojns.  He  gives 
proofs  of  his  million  from  above,  by  his  knowlege  of  the  hearty 
by  a  chain  of  prophecies,  and  by  a  variety  of  mighty  works* 

*  He  fets  an  example  of  the  moil  per  fed  piety  to  God,  and  of 

the  mofl  extenfive  benevolence  and  the  moft  tender  compaffion  t6 

,men.     He  does  not  merely  exhibit  a  life  of  flrid  juftice,  but  of 

overflowing  benignity.    His  temperance  has  not  the  dark  fliades 

of  aufierity ;    his  meeknefs  does  not  degener*ate  into  apathy. 

His  humility  is  fignal,  amidfl  a  fplendour  of  qualities  more  than 

human.     His  fortitude  is  eminent  and  exemplary,  in  enduring 

the  molt  formidable  external  evils  and  the  ftiarpcfl  a6lual  fuffer- 

'    ings  :  his  patience  is  invincible  ;  his  refignation  entire  and  abfo- 

lute.     Truth  and  fincerity  fhine  throughout  his  whole  conduct. 

Though  of  heavenly  defcent,  he  (hews  obedience  and  affediion  to 

his  earthly  parents.     He  approves,  loves,  and  attaches  himfelf  to 

.  amiable  qualities  in  the  human  race.     He  refpe61s  authority  reli- 

.  gious  and  civil ;'  and  he  evidences  his  regard  for  his  country  by 

promoting  its  moft  eflential  good  in  a  painful  miniftry  dedicated 
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to  its  fervice,  by  deploying  itt  caUmkiM,  4^  )^  k)rui|^  ifewa 
his  life  for  its  benefit*  Every  one  ot  his  einlni^at  virHie»  1&  rogu** 
Utcd  by  confummate  prudence  j  and  be  both  win9  the  k>v«  ol.h» 
friends,  and  extons  the  approbaion  aa^  wo^rfi^r  of  his  em^ml^. 

^  Never  was  a  diar«M5kr  a>t  the  fame  time  fo  coQunanding  nnd 

natural,  (o  refplendent  and  plealing,  fo  amiable  and  .\  enerablc* 

There  is   peculiar  contraft  in  it  between  an    awful    greatad* 

digaity  and/ioajefty,  and  the  mofl:  conciliatiHg  loYelioels  teo-v 

derne6  and  foftnela.     He  now   conv&rfes  with  prophets  law-- 

givers  and  aogek  ;  and  the  next  kiibnt  he  nieekly  endures  tho 

dulnefs  of  his  difciples,  and  the  blafphemies  and  rage  of  the 

muldtude*  He  now  calls  Jiimfelf  greater  th»n  Solotnoa,  one  wiio 

<;afi  command  legions  of  angels,  the  Giver  of  life  co  whonsibeY^ 

ic  plcafeth,  the  Son  of  God  who  fhall  fit  on  his  glorious  throne 

to  judge  the  world.    At  other  times  we  find  him  embracing  youoff 

children,  not  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  jlreets^  not  breajtiagthe 

Wuifed  reed  nor  quenching  the  fiBoaking  flax  ;  calling  his  difci- 

ples^   not  fcrvants,   but  friends  and  brethren,  and  comforting 

them  with  an  exuberant  and  parental  aifedion*     het  ub  pauie  an 

inflant,  and  fill  our  minds  with  th«  idea  of  one  who  knew  all 

things  heavenly  and. earthly,  fearchcd  and  laid  open  the  inraoS 

recefles  of  the  heart,  rectified  every  prejudice  and  removed  every 

oaii^ke  of  a  nxoral  and  religious  kind,  by  a  word  exercifed  a  foTe«> 

reign ty  over  all  nature,  penetrated  the  hidden  events  of  futurity^ 

gave  promifes  of  adaiifiion  imo  a  happy  immortality^  had  the  keys 

of  lite  and  death,  claimed  an  union  with  the  Father ;  and  yet  was 

pious,  mild,  gentle,  humble,  aflabk,  focial,  benevolent,  friend^ 

ly,  a&dionate.     Such  a  charader  is  fairer  than  the  nMsmng 

jlar»     Each  feparate  virtue  is  m^ide  flronger  by  oppofitioa  and 

contrail ;  and  the  union  of  fo  many  vinues  forms  a  br4ghta^ 

which  fitly  reprefents  the  glory  of  that  God  *'  who  inhabketh 

%ht  inaccefiible,"  ^ 

*  S4ich  a  character  muft  have  been  a  real  one*  ^here  is  fome- 
thing  io  extraordinary,  fo  perfe^ty  and  fo  godlilce  ia  it,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  thus  liTpix)rted  throughout  by  the  utnooft 
Wretch  of  human  art,  much  lefs  hy  men  confe&dly  unlearned 
and  obfcure/ 

The  author  fubjoins  feme  obferva^ons  on  the  tefiinM>]iy» 
which  has  been  borne  to  our  Savioar's^  charaift^r  by  his  ene- 
mies^ and  on  the  manner  in.  which  the  evangclifts  delineate  his 
charafter;  concluding  with  proofs,  in  his  condud,  that  he  was 
not  an  impoftor. 

Sharpe,  Lardner,  and  others,  have  furniflied  us  with  » 
great  number  of  Jewiflj  and  heathen  teftimonies,  which  illa- 
ftrate  and  confirm  the  gofpel  hiHory  ;  but  they  have  omitted 
the  teilimony  of  enemies »  as  it  (lands  in  the.facced  lecords 
.  themfelyes,  probably  becaufe  it  fuppoies  their  authenticity^ 
Our  author  very  properly  takes  up  the  argument  on  this  ground, 
au  it  fecves  to  ihew  in  what  a  vajriety  of  lights  the  truth  of  ous 
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l^rlcgson  nlty  Ut  pfia«d>  and  is  a  diticdBiUkQ^  which  furnHhc^ 
tuB^^nges  with  ^6hg  reafcms  for  convidi6ft. 

With  rcCpe6t  to  the  aiifinet  in  which  the  cvingelxft*  deli- 
neate oar  Lord'd  charafber,  he  obferV^s,  that  the  fatred  hifto- 
rixas  widely  differ  (pom  writers  Who  ffit&it  a  fif^itious  cha« 

Nockittg,  he  fa^s^  caft  be  taxnt^  fimp!e  and  artlefs  ihxti  the 
is;atin«*»  in  which  thii  consummate  chai^aOier  is  drawn,  ft 
mtSii  fmtn  fydk,  and  often  from  (light  incidents;  aiid  ih 
mtAny  places,  it  is  fo  finely  iritefWo^ven  with  the  plaiiielt  nar- 
»ative>  that  it  datt  only  hi^  tfaced  by  a  carioas  and  atteh^- 
<ivc  eye. 

The  evaftgelifts  moll  iiAf)artially  relate  whatever  feetns  t6 
diintnifh  ottf  LdI'd's  charafter  in  the  eMAiation  of  prejudice 
and  worldly-minded  men.  His  mighty  works  are  no  whert 
jnagnified.  Important  circumHances  in  parallel  hiftories  are 
often  fuggefted  by  a  iingle  evangelift.  There  is  ho  rhetorical 
gradation  in  the  account  of  his  miracles.  The  evangelifts  are 
remarkably  free  from  encomium  on  the  fubjedl  of  their  hiftory. 
They  dd  rtot  extol  in  words  our  Lord's  virtues  and  wifdom, 
btrt  compel  their  readers  to  feel  that  he  was  virtuous  and  wife^ 
by  a  detail  of  his  adions  and  inftrudlibns.  His  charadler  li 
alftr  dellVeJ^ed  without  any  parallel  between  his  unclouded  per- 
feftion  and  the  Virtues  of  other  holy  men,  which  were  ihaded 
by  great  defblSts,  or  by  aggravated  crimes.  There  is  no  con- 
trail: between  his  meeknefs,  uprightriefs,  and  other  virtues^ 
and  the  rage,  injuftice,  and  other  vices  of  their  enemiet* 
The  evangdifts  alfo  remarkably  abftain  from  cenfure  on  the 
condul£>!  of  his  enemies.  They  honeftly  relate  many  circum* 
fences,  which  adually  difparage  their  own  charaders,  or 
which  prejudice  unthinking  nien  againft  them  or  their  caule. 
The  author  adds :  *  It  is  particularly  obfervable  of  the  evan^ 
gelifts,  and  itldeed  of  the  infpired  writers  in  general,  that  no 
one  of  them  fpeaks  of  the  iiifufficiency  of  his  own  abilities^ 
notwithftandiftg  the  greatnefs  of  the  fubje£l,  which  he  under- 
takes. In  the  genuine  books  of  Scripture  there  is  no  fuch  lan- 
guage as  the  fdlbwing  :  *  If  I  have  done  well,  as  is  fitting  the 
ftory,  it  is  that  which  I  defired  ;  but  if  flenderly  stnd  meanly^ 
it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto  f.'  The  authors  of  the 
facred  books  Ihew  a  confcioufnefs,  that  they  were  writing  un- 
der the  all-fufficicnt  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

Infidels  and  fceptics  are  prejudiced  againft  the  hiftory  of  our 
Saviour.     But  if  they  would  condefcend  to  read  this  excellent 
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work,  they  would  find^  that  his  life  is  a  moft  inftru£Uve»  a  moft 
intereilingy  and  a  moft  important  fabjed ;.  they  would  find  that, 
his  dodrines  and  precepts  are  more  juft,  more  pore,  more 
fa&Iime,  than  any  inftru£lions  which  were  ever  delivered  to 
mankind  by  the  greateft  philoibphers  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
that  his  condu£l  was  more  endearing,  and  his  philanthropy 
more  extenfive,  than  either  the  condu^  Or  the  philanthropy  of 
the  mod  illuilrious  patriots  of  thofe  nations  ;  and,  laflly^  that 
the  boalted  compofare  of  Socrates,  in  his  lail  moments,  is 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  i^renity,  the  meeknefs,  the 
benignity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  before  he  expired  in  torments.  To 
have  invented  fuch  a  charafter,  and  all  thofe  incidental  cir- 
jcumilances,  with  which  it  is  illaHrated,  would  have  been  a 
miracle  in  literature,  fuperior  to  any  one  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced. 

ne  Hifiwry  of  Scotland.  By  Dr.  Stuart.  [Concluded,  from  p.  36.] 
'  A  MIDST  the  important  events  which  employ  the  attention 
•*^  of  Dr.  Stuart,  in  the  interefting, reign  of  queen  Mary,  he 
difplays  particular  induftry  and  penetration,  in  refped  of  the 
trial  which  this  princefs  underwent  in  England,  upon  the 
charge  againft  her  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  of  having  murdered 
the  king  her  hufband.  The  public  papers,  relative  to  this 
trial,  were  never  accurately  colleded,  until  Mr.  Goodal  engage 
ed  in  that  undertaking.  But  though  the  materials  he  has  ref- 
xued  from  obfcurity,  be  copious  and  often  decifive,  the  later  hi- 
ftorians  of  Mary,  from  a  pre-conceived  averfion  to  his  opinions, 
'from  their  adherence  to  a  hypothecs  too  generally,  but  un- 
'uftly  aflumed,  or  from  the  irkfomenefs  of  attending  to  dry 
and  antiquated  records,  have  not  bellowed  fufficient  labour, 
either  for  underftanding,  or  renderiag  thejn  fubfervient  to  the 
illuftration  of  hiftorical  events.  Accordingly,  their  details  of 
'this  memorable  trial  are  general,  partial,  and  inexplicit.  But 
•Dr.  Stuart,  intent  upon  his  fubje^,  and  zealous  to  correal  the 
errors,  as  well  as  to  fupply  the  dtfedls,  of  former  writers,  ap- 
pears to  have  read  and  iludied,  with  an  anxious  curioiity,  all 
"the  papers  and  public  records  that  could  throw  any  light  upon 
a  feries  of  tranfadions,  which  were  to  evince  either  the  fan- 
guinary  temper  and  unprincipled  vengeance  of  Elizabeth,  or 
the  heinous  guilt  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  has,  with  this 
view,  related  the  particulars  of  the  trial,  in  a  manner. not  lefs 
*^iftjnguifljed  for  judicious  arrangement,  than  for  perfpicuky 
and  precilion ;  and  it  is  the  refult  of  h5s  inveftigation,  that 
•the  Scottifh  princefs  was  innocent  of  the  charge  exhibited 
againft  ber, 
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A  warm  difpute  has  been  maintained^  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  letters  fuppofed  ta  have  been  written  by  queen 
Mary  to  the  carl  of  Bothwel ;  and  this  forms  another  fubjeft 
of  enquiry,  in  the  work  npw  before  us.  In  refpeft  of  thofe 
celebrated  letters,  our  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
the  acute  remarks  of  Mr..  Goodal  and  Mr.  Tytler,-  who  have  . 
^particularly  exerted  thenlifelves  to  explain  this  intricate  fubjeft ; 
but  while  he  gives  his  fan£tion  to  the  juftnefs  of  their  obferva- 
tipns,  he  purfues  the  enquiry  upon  a  different  plan,  and  . 
chiefly  employs  arguments  drawn  from  hiftorical  evidence, 
which  he  confidors  as  more  certain,  fatisfa6lory,  and  decifive, 
than  thofe  founded  upon  criticifm  and  hypothetical  reafoning*, 
however  ingenioufly  and  plaufibly  fupported.  He  proceeds  to 
ihew  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  difcovery  of  the  calket, 
with  the  letters  to  Bothwel.  He  obferves,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  remarks,  that  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  1567,  was  the  time 
which  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fadkion  had  fixed  as  the  date 
of  this  difcovery.  But  Dr.  Stuart,  from  eftabliflied  and  in- 
conteflible  fa6\s,  proves  that  the  letters,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  found  in  the  cafket,  did  not  exift,  until  after  this  pe* 
riod.  He  alfo  demonftrates,  from  hiftorical  evidence,  that 
the  letters  appeared  in  terms  efTentially  different ;  a  circum- 
'flanee  which  could  not  have  happened,  if  thofe  produAions 
had  been  genuine.  He  even  afcertains  the  precife  period 
when  they  were  forged,  and  points  out  tjie  views  with  which 
they  were  fabricated. 

This  ingenious  writer  advances  an  aflertion,  which,  if  well 
founded,  at  leaft  extenuates  the  criminality  of  an  incident, 
that  has  hitherto  been  confidered,  even  by  the  advocates  for 
Mary,  as  the  greateft  reproach  upon  her  charafter.*  He  con- 
tends, that,  in  reality,  this  princefs  never  entertained  any 
love  for  Bothwel ;  and  that  her  fedudion,  at  Dunbar,  by  that 
nobleman,  was  effected  by  means  of  amatorious  potions.  This 
is  a  fa£t  of  the  greatefl  importance  towards  eftablifhing  her  in-  - 
riocence ;  and  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  fupport  fcem  to 
carry  with  them  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  can  admit. 

We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that,'^  in  this  work,  the  mi- 
nority of  James  VI.  is  treated  "with  a  minutenefs  which  we 
have  not  obferved  in  any  former  hiftorian.  The  charafter  of 
the  young  prince  himfelf  is  diftinguifhcd  in  its  rife  ;  while  the 
duplicity  of  his  minifters,  and  their  dependence  upon  Eliza- 
beth, are  defcribed  with  impartiality  and  precifion.         ^ 


•  See  vol.  i.  p.  393t  394*      ^ 
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As  Dr*  Sto^t  has  been  pjMrticuUrly  cire^mftrn^ffl^  in  aft- 
folding  the  particalaxs  of  Mary's  tjial  for  the  aiQjrder  of  liQ^4 
Damley,  it  hjts  been  no  lefs  his  care  to  relate  aj^oudy  her 
trial  t^  a  party  in  the  confpiracy  of  ]^biogtoa  ;  where«  fts  ^9 
the  former  cafe,  there  was  a  fiel4  for  reiearch»  as  well  «s  fer 
ingenuity.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  H^^ne.  th^t,  in  thr 
narrative  of  this  traafadion  foxne  partijQpl^s  wet4  \iC9tAtiiig» 
without  which  it  could  not  be  elucidated.  Thef^  p^ticiiUts  urn* 
in  a  great  meafure,  fupplied  by  Pr.  Stu^t,  whofe  AttQoti.Q» 
to  public  papers  has  been  indtfatigable ;  <ind  the  c^^jary 
of  Babmgton  now  difpiays  a  coniiJlency« .  which  bears  tbue 
iirongeft  refemblance  of  truth. 

The  author  has  very  properly  e^hibit^d^  in  hds  test,  fiiverd 
letters,  at  full  length,  from  the  Qjjeen  of  ScQta ;  and  tj^efr  hip 
has-  modernized  with  ihat  df  licapy  whiph  wa#  fuitaUe*  with 
regard  to  the  compofitiona  of  a  princ^ft,  whpfe  writings  wej!P 
;idmired  in  her  own  age»  ^nd  who  h^  the  p^vii.ar  j|d<^efs  of 
infufing  into  them  her  9W9  perfoQal  fenfibilitie^  and  chara^ei. 
The  letter  of  Mary,  to  the  d^lke  of  Guife«  when  ^  w«s  ceo* 
\inced  of  the  cruel  intentions  of  £Uzai>eth  and  her  miniftH^, 
3&  delicate  and  magnanimous  :  her  long  letter  of  reproacl|^  Ip 
Elizabeth,  i&  fublime  and  aiFe£ting ;  and  that  which  w^is  writ- 
ten to  the  fame  perfopage,  'upon  her  c.Qndpmnation^  abound* 
with  tender  and  magnificent  fentinfieats.. 

As  farther  fpecimens  of  the  ability  of  the  author,  we  AaH 
fubmit  to  our  readers  his  portraits  of  th^  earl  of  Morton,  asd 
George  Bt^chanan. 

*  The -earl  of  Morton,  the  laft  of  the  Scpftiflj  Regents*  WM 
Iqw  in  flatqre.^  had  an  engaging  couai;enance,^  ^d  pq^e^fid  a 
form  and  habit  vigorous  and  aSive.  His  natural  capacity  W|d" 
endowments  were  uncommon  ;  and  his  experience  in  the  world 
and  in  bufinefs  was  roofi:  ample,  JTe  had  known  the  grcatfiift 
changes  of  fortune  ;  the  evils  of  poverty  and  exile,  the  advan- 
tages of  immenft  wealth  and  exorbitantf  power,  the  blandifl)ments 
of  ftattery,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  the  moft  abjed  humiliation. 
He  engaged  himfolf  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition  with  a  pcrnftacity 
and  ardour  that  could  neither  be  reprefied  nor  fatigued ;  and  he 
advanced  in  them  with  no  fear  of  fliame,  and  no  deiirc  of  gk^, 
He  was  rath^  ijafolent  than  haughty,  rather  curmin^  than  wife, 
4ud  t^ore  ^vtifijpi^l  thai\  politic.  In  a  period  when  e^iFery  i^tflf- 
nian  was  a  foldier,  he  had  talents  for  war  as  w^l  ^s  pe^e  ;  but 
tpijs  courage  was  more  undaunted  in  the  cabinet  than  in  th^  fold. 
He  was  fubtle,  intriguing,  and  treacherous*  He  was  ilained  with 
rebellion  and  murder  ;  and  from  the  incurable  malignity- of  his^ 
nature,  he  was  inclined  to  wanton  in  mifchief,  and  to  take  a  de- 
light in  the  e.normitics. of  wicksdnefsjiu .  He-wasclpje,.  crugU.  CP- 
Yctous,  jMad  vindiddve.  He  grati^ed  witjjout  fcruple  the  mad" 
'     ^  nefs 
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fieft  of  bid  |)dfiom»  and  tht  whimfi^s  of  bis  capnee*  His  r^apa* 
«ky  wa»  heightened  and  deformed  by  infuiti.  He  was  forward 
lo  encounter  every  foecies  of  execratbn  and  odiuna.  The  con* 
tempt  of  integrity,  which  marked  and  pollated  his  public  eoa^* 
4u^  was  alfo  clvara£leriilic  of  his  private  life ;  and  in  both  he 
<dt£claiited  alike  the  ceofure  and  difapprobation  of  his  compatriots^ 
But  while  the  vices  of  the  man  were  not  fo  pernicious  as  the 
crimes  of  the  politician,  they  wcte  accompanied  with  cultivatioip 
«nd  luilre«  His  mode  of  living,  though  voluptuous,  was  tafke* 
fill  His  palaces  and  gardens  were  fpldndid  beyond  the  fafbion 
M  his  age*  His  luxury  had  the  charm  of  refinemettt ;  and  wbtk 
«a  ardem  pcopcafity  c^ricd  him  to  the  fex.  his  amours  were  dc^- 
licate  and  elegant*  He  relieved  the  agitations,  and  the  cares  cjf 
ambition,  .with  the  fmiles  of  beauty,  and  the  folacements  of  love.  - 
But  while  hi&  paiBon  for  pleafurc  appears  with  fome  advantage 
amidftthe  deformities  of  his  chara6ter,  it  was  little  fuited  to  the 
complexion  of  his  times*  The  auilerity  and  gloom  which  the 
preachers  had  excited  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  which  ftoodk 
an  the  pl»re  of  religion,  wdc  hoftile  to  gnlkntry  in  the  greatcft 
dkgree.  Hi&  fenfualities^  though  the  mofl  venial  of  all  his  error^^ 
Mmzed  up  againil  him  fJbe  rnoib  general,  and  the  moil  indignant 
relent^noent*  Odious  with  private  corruptions,  and  execrable 
)lrith  public  crinieB,  he  exhaufted  the  patience  of  an  age  accuftom* 
^d  to  the  mo£b  enormous  profligacy.  The  jealoufy  of  his  ene« 
mies,  and  the  juftice  of  his  nation  called  him  to  expiate,  upon  the 
fcaffoW,  the  murder  of  his  fovereign ;  and  he  afcended  it  without 
the  confolation  of  one  virtue.  Her  had  yet  reconciled  himfelf  to 
lieiven  from  partialities  thar  are  natural'  to  man ;  and  he  relied 
with  an  aflured  hope  upon  entering  into  a  happy  immortality  in 
^mother  exiftence.  His  burfts  of  repentance  and  Teraorfe  were 
liumiliaiing  and  inftru6five ;  and  terminated  with  propriety  the 
tenor  of  a  life,  whieh  had  never  experienced  the  fatisfiai^tion  and 
the  tranfports  of  patriotifm  and  probity. 

*  This  year,  fp  affli^ing  to  IWary,  was  the  kft  in  the  life  of 
Buchanan  ^  and  his  ability,  his  virtues,  and  his  demerits  are  too 
confpicuous  to  be  paffed  without  notice.  Afflided  with  the  done, 
iMid  prefled  down  by  the  infinnities  of  old  age,  he  felt  the  ap- 
proaches of  his  diflbiution^  and  prepared  for  it  like  a  philofopher. 
He  refijjned  his  employments,  and  tired  of  the  living  wsdtcd  with 
reCgnstion  for  the  moment  that  was  to  number  him^ith  the  dead* 
At  Edinburgh  in  the  feventy-leventh  year  of  his  exigence  on  the 
iwenty-eigbth  day  of  September  a  little  paft  five  o'clock  in  the 
-snerning  his  fpirit  took  ite  flight.  The  envy  that  attends  on  cnii- 
^aice,  arid  the  bitternefs  that  iiU  the  heaft  of  an  enemy,  are  com- 
monly extinguiihed  when  their  chy^St  is  removed^  But  Buchanah 
was  purfued'  with  reproaches  while  in  his  grave.  Many  writert 
isave  defcribed  him  as  a  monger  of  impiety,  as  habitually  befatted 
with  wine,  and  as  deluded  with  women.  It  is  impoffible  to  give 
«fi^  credit  to  the  vilencft  of  calilmny ;  and  it  were  e<|ually  vain 
ft»  yield  without  referve  to  the  heated  admiration  of  panegyrifls. 

P4  Sir 
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Sir  Jame$  Mdvil,  whofe  political  fentimcnts  were  different  from 
his,  has  done  him  the  juftice  to  declar^e,  that  he  died  a.  finccre 
member  of  the  reformed  church.  In  paffing  from  the  errors  of 
popery,  he  difcovercd  not,  indeed,  the  flaming  zeal  of  a  convert; 
and  his  moderation  was  the  effeft  of  his  wifdom.  A  fuperiti^ouft 
grimace  was  no  part  of  his  chara6ler ;  and  to  a  plerfon  of  his  un- 
common endowments  it  would  be  an  error  to  impute  the  moft 
fcrupulous  adherence  to  every  tenet  in  any  popular  faith.  His 
life  waft  liberal  like  his  opinions.  From  the  uncertain  condition 
of  his  fortune,  or  from  his  attachment  to  ftudy,  he  kept  himielf 
free  from  the  reflraint  of  marriage  ;  but  if  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  the  wantonnefs  of  his 
verfes,  he  was  no  enemy  to  beauty  and  to  love,  and  muft  have 
known-tne  tumults  and  the  languors  of  voluptuoufnefs.  Violent 
in  his  nature,  he  embraced  his  friend  with  ardour,  and  indulged 
in  the  play  of  the  focial  affe<5lions.  Proud  of  mental  fuperiority 
he  was  prone  to  treat  with  contempt  men  of  high  rank,  whofe 
chief  or  only  recommendation  was  their  birth  or  their  riches, 
Againft  his  enemies  he  was  animated  with  an  atrocity  of  revenge. 
A  malignant  keennefs  glanced  in  his  eye  ;  and  the  perfecutions 
of  prie^  and  the  oppreffions  of  misfortune  fervedto  augment  the 
natural  fretfulnefs  of  his  difpoiitAon,  and  gave  an  edge  to  his 
fpleen.  His  converfation  was  gay,  ingenious,  and  fatyrical. 
when  he  was  poflefled  of  wealth  there  were  no  bounds  to  his  pro- 
digality ;  when  in  want,  he  fubmitted  to  little  arts  to  procure 
the  means  of  expence  ;  and  being  carelefs  of  the  future  he  made 
no  provifion  for  the  feafon  of  dotage  and  helpleffnefs.  His  money 
mn6.  hb  life  terminated  in  the  fame  moment.  He  was  rather  low^ 
in  ftature;  of  his  drefs  he  was  negligent ;  and  his  external  ap* 
pearance  bore  no  mai*ks  of  the  cultivation  of  his  tafte.  Yet  m 
the  flavifli  occupations  of  a  pedagogue  in  which  he  pafled  the 
better  part  of  his  days,  he  had  contracted  no  pedantic  imperti- 
nence.  No  meannefs  of  iituation  could  deftroy  the  greatnefs  of 
lis  mind.  He  palTed  with  propriety  from  .the  fchool  to  the  cabi- 
net, and  felt  him  alike  a  fcholar  and  a  courtier.  In  poetry  he 
was  deemed  unrivalled  by  his  contemporaries.  He  is  more  nerv- 
ous, more  various,  more  elegant  than  the  Italian  poets.  He  has 
imitated  thofe  of  Rome  with  jg^reater  grace  and  purity.  His 
Pfalms,  b  which  he  has  employed  fo  many  kinds  of  yerfe,  difplay 
admirably  the  extent  and  univerfality  of  his  mind,  the  quicknei^ 
and  abundance  of  his  fancy,  and  the  power  and  acuteneis  of  his 
judgment.  In  hillory  he  has  contended  with  Livy  and  Salluft. 
•The  chequered  fcenes  of  his  life  had  given  him  a  wide  experience 
of  the  world,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  thoughtful  difpoiition. 
He  treats  accordingly  the  tranfaftions  of  men  with  great  prudence 
and  difcernment.  In  the  pr^cifion  and  exa6tnefs  of  his  narration 
he  is  not  equally  fuccefsful.  Minute  fafts  too  often  efcape  his  at- 
tention ;  atfd  important  ones  do  not  always  receive  from  him  that 
picenefs  of  examination;!  and  that  fulncfa  of  detail  wliich  they 
^  merits 
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merit.  Of  ornament  he  is  more  fludious  than  of  truth ;  and  the 
fiibles  which  difgracc  the  earlier  portions  of  his  hiftory,  are  not 
more  difgufting  than  the  partiality  with  which  he  records  the 
events  ofhis  own  times.  A  love  of  liberty,  and  a  refped  for  the 
bed  interefts  of  mankind  pervade  and  illullrate  bis  work ;  but  his 
admiration  of  tyrannicide,  and  his  contempt  of  royalty,  betray  z 
propenfity  to  licentioufnefs  and  fa6tion.  His  learning  is  admir* 
able ;  his  penetration  better  than  his  learning.  The  vigour  of  hif 
mind,  the  intereft  of  his  manner,  the  dignity  of  his  narration, 
the  deepnefs  of  his  remark,  the  purity  of  his  didion,  arc  all  con- 
fpicuous.  But  while  his  genius  and  ability  adorned  the  times  v^ 
which  he  lived,  and  mufl  draw  to  him  the  admiration  of  the  niofl: 
diflant  pofterity,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  bis  political  con- 
dudt  was  difgraceful  in  the  greateft  degree,  and  muft  excite  its  re- 
grets, and  provoke  its  indignaiion.  His  zeal  for  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray overturned  altogether  his  allegiance  as  a  fubje6t,  and  his  in^- 
tcgrity  as  a  man.  His  activity  againft  Mary  in  the  conferences  ia 
England  was  in  a  flrain  of  the  moil  fiiamelefs  corruption ;  anA 
the  virulence  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  defame  her  by  h^ 
writings  was  mofl  audacious  and  criminal.  They  involve  the 
complicated  charge  of  ingratitude,  rebellion,  and  perjury*  That 
he  repented  of  his  political  tianfadlions,  and  of  his  malignity  19 
JMary  has  indeed  been  affirmed  with  great  probability ;  but  no 
decifive  vouchers  of  his  forrcw  have  been  recorded.;  and  in  the 
fliort  Memoir  he  left  of  himfclF,  he  has  avoided  all  mention  of 
it.  A  dark  cloud  was  gathering  around  him,  when  an  oppor- 
tune death  afforded  him  a  peaceful  retreat  from  the  anxieties  and 
the  cares  of  a  world,  with  which  his  innrmites  and  his  age  had 
difgufted  him/ 

In  the  dourfe  of  the  hiftory.  Dr.  Stuart  affords  feveral  exam* 
pies  of  his  defcriptive  powers.  Of  this  there  occurs  an  inflance 
where  Mary  is  reprefented  mourning  the  death  of  Darnley, 
in  the  caiBe  of  Edinburgh. 

*  Before  the  laft  offices  were  performed  to  her  hufband,  Mary, 
from  a  principle  of  delicacy,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  an  eftab- 
lifhed  cuftom,  leaving  her  palace,  went  to  the  €aQle  of  Edin- 
burgh to  indulge  in  grief.  She  fhut  herfelf  up  in  her  apartment : 
It  was  hung  with  black ;  the  light  of  the  fun  was  excluded  from 
it.;  and  a  taper  burning  faintly  added  to  its  gloom.  Here  melt- 
ing with  lonely  anguifh  fhe  was  penetrated  with  all  the  fentiments 
that  became  her  condition,  and  mourned  his  fate  and  Jier  own 
misfortunes.  The  inftabiliiy  of  human  grandeur  affe^ed  her  ; 
«nd  while  (he  meditated  its  painful  enjoyments  and  its  oppreffive 
miferies,  fhe  looked  for  comfort  beyond  the  prefent  fcene,  and 
regarded  the  royal  crown  ard  the  fceptre,  as  the  playthings  of  a 
giddy  pride,  and  a  childifh  ambition.' 

Another  iiiflance  is  the  fcene  at  Carberry-hill,  where  Mary 
^ifmifles  Bothwelj  and  ettters  into  a  treaty  with  her  nobles.    * 

•  It 
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*  It  was  ^^ijially  perilous  to  the  Queea  to  fight  dr  to  fly*  ^The 
cjcpedient  the  moft  prudent  for  her  was  to  capitulate.  She  dtfinwl 
to  confer  with  !tircaldy  of  Grange,  who  remonftratcd  to  her 
Againft  the^QiIt  and  the  wickednefs  of  Bothwel,  and  counfelled 
her  to  abandon  him.  She  exprefed  her  willingncf»  to  difmiA 
him  upon  the  condition  that  the  lords  ^scpuld  acknowtege  their  al- 
legiance, and  continue  in  it.  Kifcaldy  paffed  lo  the  i5)bles,  and 
»eceivcd  their  authority  to  affure  her  that  they  would  kohour, 
ferre,  and  obey  her  as  their  princcfs  and  fovcreign,' 

Ot^er  fubjeds,  remarkable  for  ftrength  of  delineation,  are 
exjxibited  by  the  author,  in  his  defcriptions  of  Mary's  em- 
barking for  Scotland,  her  firft  interview  with  Darnley,  the  a£- 
faffination  of  Rizzio,  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  Mary's  refigna- 
tion  of  her  crown  at  Lochlevin,  and  her  execution  at  Fothe- 
^ingay  Caille. 

Coniidering  this  hiilory  in  refpeSb  of  its  internal  and  mor« 
«flential  merit>  it  exhiVnts  the  tranfadions  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  in  a  fbong  and  peculiar  ligkt  i  and  there  appears  through 
the  whole,  foch  a  concatenation  and  conft^ncy,  fupported 
\y  refpediable  aathorities,  as  oag;ht  to  iecdTe  to  the  hiftoriail 
»  degree  of  credit,  infinitely  bejrond  what  is  due  to  the  re-^ 
prefentations  of  any  hypothetical  writer  ;  though  it  mnft  be  ad- 
mitted, that  fome  of  his  pofitions  are  liable  toftroiig  objections* 
The  work  is  written  in  that  manly  ftrain  of  fentiment,  which 
vfually  diftinguifhed  thofe  produdions  that  flow  from  the  fpi- 
xited  exertion  of  an  author's  own  literary  powers.  But  the  ftyle, 
though  hardly  ever  below  hiftorical  elevation,  does  aot  always 
command  oar  appknfe.  Dr»  Stuart  feem^  to  have  referved  his 
principal  efforts  iot  £uch  paiTages  of  the  narrative  as  are  of  the 
greatefl  importance  towards  eilabliihing  the  moit  eilential  £a6b; 
and  in .  thofe,  it  muft  be  acknowlegcd,  his  genius,  ihines  forth 
with  remarkable  fplendor.  To  thefe  remarks  we  have  only 
to  add,  that,  from  aa  exuberance  of  fentiment,  he  ibmetimes 
ind&lges  in  reflexions,  which  lead  him  beyond  the  limits  that 
Separate  the  province  of  hiilory  from  the  field  of  fpeculation. 

fjetfers  an  Theljiphibora  :  ivifb  an  Occafional  Prologue  and  Eft- 

logue.      S'vo.      3x4     Dodfley. 
^TPHIS  publication  confifts  of  twenty-eight  letters,  from  the 
**    author  of  Thelyphthora  to  federal  of  his  friends  and  cor- 
Ytipondents,  concerning  that  remarkable  performance. 

Wc  fhaiH  pr efent  our  readers  wi*!  a  few  extradbs,  by  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  notion  of  the  author's 
ik^gn,  and  the  icntiments  he  entertains  of  fuch  as  dor  not 
^dopt  his  opinion. 

Jiis  work,  it  fc^ros,  has  been  attacked  by  feveral  writers : 

•  The 
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*  Tlie  author^  ibexeSore,  requefts  the  reader  liot  to  look  on 
due  following  ibeet$  jis  an  intended  formal  reply  to  the  bqa- 
fcnfe  and  ribaldry,  which  have  appeared  againft  Thelypthorai. 
He  hopes  never  to  mUcwploy  hi$  time  to  Ajch  »  parpofe*' 

His  opponents  are  people  not  worth  hi«  aottce  t 

*  I  have  been  pefterad  with  Utters,  fooicfroin  thofe  I  do 
know,  fo««  ivom  thf^fe  I  dp  not  kskom,  ibaie  from  thofi^ 
whom  I  hope  i  aevn  fltall  kmiw,  and  foine  from  people*  who' 
Aem  to  have  bat  a  very  flight  aequaintance  with  themfelves/ 

Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  are  brewers  of  poifon  : 

^  This  fort  of  authom  apply  abuie,  a$  feme  brewers  are 
faid  to  do  the  poifonous  berry  called  cocculas  indicas,  when 
they  would  give  a  colour  of  ftreagth.  to  their  beer,  and  in  or« 
der  to  fave  malt  and  hops/ 

Qtbecs  are  porcupines : 

'  If  what  is  faid  of  the  fretful  porcupine  be  true,  that  fe 
fet«  ^p  fiis  quiilk  in  anger,  astd  darts  them  at  thofe,  who  ap- 
proach him,  I  (hould  imagine,  that  this  animal  had  fiurniihal 
my  correfpondeats,  if  not  with  inErumentd  to  write  with,  yet 
with  the  temper  they  write  in/ 

Others  are  ge^h : 

*  From  the  abfurdity  and  folly  of  Hioft  of  th«fe  perform- 
ances J  fiiould  almoft  think,  that  the  goofe,  when  bereft  of  its 
quills,  communicates  fomething  of  its  genius  and  undefftaod- 
a5g  tQ  fuch  writers.-* 

Others  are  grafhoppers : 

'  I  ihall  conclude  this  letter  with  the  &ble  of  BoccalinL's 
Traveller,  who  was  fo  peilered  with  the  noife  of  gtaihoppers 
-  iH  his  aars,  that  he  alighted  from  his  horfe  m  great  wrath  to 
kill  thefn  alK.  *  This,  ^ys  our  author^  was  trebling  himfdf 
to  no  manner  of  purpofe ;  had  he  purfued  his  jounuey  withoat 
taking  notice  of  them,  the  troublefome  infe£b  would  have 
died  of  themfelves  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  he  yronld  have 
.  fuffered  nothing  from  them.' 

Others  are  the  n^oft  contemptible  vermin : 

/  I  loo)c  upon  fuch  .  fsitirkls  to  be  of  the  fka  kind,  f^ill  of 
venom*  but  without  power  of  doing  any  hurt  that  is  eGeanxial ; 
M^  the  pamphlets  which  you.  fend  me,  ax  of  na  higher  confe- 
qnence.  either,  to  me  or  my  bode,  than  fo  many  flea^bkes.  ( 
m^y  adct,  that  as  dirtinofs  is  feid:  to  breed  fleas,  fe  low,  nar-^ 
row,  ignorant,  mean,  prejudiced,  and  illiberal  minds,  breed 
this  kind  of  criticifms.* 

So  much  for  the  adverfaries  of  Thelyphthora.  Let  us  now 
fee  what  opinion  we  are  to  form  of  the  author  and  his  perform- 
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In  Ac  midft  of  all  this  defpicablc  group,  compofcd  of  the 
SHeaneft  and  moft  vexatious  animals,    wretches  that  nobody 
knows,  porcupines,  geefe,  grafhoppers,  and  fleas,  the  pious 
and  heroic  author  of  Thelyphthora  fits  in  his  elbow  chair 
with  the  utmoft  complacency  ^d  fatisfadlion.  * 

*  They  have-not,  fays  he,  been  able  once  to  put  me  out  of 
humour,  either  with*  myfclf,  or  my  book.  When  the  wind 
.fits  in  the  foath-weft,  it  is  apt  to  whiftle  through  the  key- 
'hole  of  my  ftudy,  and  this  is  worfe  to  me  than  all  they  have 
faid.* 

Few  writers  are  matters  of  {k^  much  philofophical  compofuiv. 

But  our  author,  we  are  told,  is  clothed  with  celeflial  armour. 

.   •  WhUe.  armed  with  die  breaftrplate  of  divine  truth,  I  am 

invulnerable;  and  their  weapons  flrike,  where,  I  moft 'chart- 

tably  and  earneftly  hope,    the   aflailants  do  not  mean    thev 

ihould//  *  ^ 

-     He  that  defpifes  Thelyphthora,    defpifes  <  God's  book.* 

:*  I  have,  he  fays,  made  His  mind  and  will,  in  his  own  moft 

cfacred,  inviolable,  and  perfeft  laws,  the  bafis  of  etery  propo- 

fition,  as  well  as  of  every  argument  which  fupports  it.  .  .  .  I 

build  my  opinions,  not  on  the  fand  of  human  authority,  but 

on  the  rock  of  divine  revelation.' 

Upon  this  principle  he  gives  his  antagonift  this  friendly 
caution :        ' 

*  Take  care,  fir,  moderate  your  zeal — you  are  treading  on 
holy  ground,  look  to  your  fteps-^ojfcn  your  eyes-^fee  where  yo« 
are  going — you  are  at  the  edge  of  a  dangerous  precipice — 
you  are  heated — be  cool— refleft.' 

He  repeatedly  charges  his  opponents  with  ignorance  in  not 
nnderftanding  his  book,  ft  may,  therefore,  be  faid,  that  he 
Ihould  have  written  in  a  plainer  manner,  and  not  laid  himfelf 
open  to  mifconftruaion.  And  if  he  finds,  that  any  one  has 
cenfured  Jiis  do^iine,  in  confequence  of  his  miftakes,  he 
ihould  condefcend,  in  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs  and  charity,  to 
fet  him  right,  and  as  he  exprefies  himfelf,  en4eavour  *  to  re- 

"  move  the  veil  from  ignorance  ;*  and,  in  fuch  a  momentous 

affair,  '  to  caufe  the  fcales  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  prejudice.* 

But— no  fuch  condefcenfion  is  to  be  expedled.     He  that 

:  prefumes  to  oppofe  his  opinion  deferves  no  reply.  For,  fays 
eur  author,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  prophet :  '  I  have  n()- 

.  thing  to  fay  to  fuch  a  Rabfhakch— The  king's  conimandment 
was,  faying,  Anfwer  him  not.* 
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^n/wtr  U  Dr.  Pfi^kfi  Litttrs  to  a  Philo/opbkalUnLimmt:;^ 
8*w*    zs.    No  Publiftier*s  Name. 

Additional  Letters  to  a  Pbilo/ophical  Vnhelie'very  in  Anf^er  to 
Mr,  William  Hammon.  By  Jo/eph  Priepey^  LL.D.  F.R.  S. 
B'va,  I  J.  6J*     Johnfon. 

'^pHE  former  of  thefe  pabiications  confifts  of  two  parts,  and 
-■■  Prefatory  Addrefs  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  fubfcribed  William 
Hammon,  and  the  Anfwer,  which  is  (aid  to  have  been  Writ- 
ten by  a  friend.  Thefe  pieces  are  perfectly  Similar  in  llyle 
and  ientiment ;  we  fhall  therefore  coniider  them  as  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  the  fame  pen. 

This  writer  boldly  proclaims  himfelf  an  atheift«  *  I  do 
declare,*  fays  he,  '  upon  my  honour  that  I  am  one.  Be  it 
therefore  for  the  future  Remembered,  that  in  London,  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1781,  a  man 
has  publicly  declared  himfelf  an  atheift.' — Rara  temporum 
/elicitas,  ubi  fentire  quae  velis,  &  quae  fentias  dicere  licet ! 

This  atheift  does  not  affert,  that  there  are  no  marks  of  de- 
iign  in  the  riiible  univerfe.  He  allows,  *  tSat  atoms  cannot 
be  arranged  in  a  manner  expreffive  of  the  mod  exquifite  de- 
fign^  without  competent  intelligence  having  exif^ed  fqme- 
where*' 

He  farther  fays :  *  the  vis  naturae,  the  perpetual  iiidmftry, 
intelUgence,  and  provifion  of  nature,  muft  be  apparent  to  aH  ^ 
.who  fee,  feel,  or  think.     I  mean  to  diftinguifh  this  aftive,  in*^ 
telligent,  and  deftgning  principle,  inherent  as  much  rn  m^.  ^^ 
ter,  as  the  properties  of  gravity ;  or  any  elaflic  attra£live,  Oj 
repuliive  power,  from  any  extraneous  foreign  force  and  defign^ 
IB  an  inviiible  agent,  fapreme,  though  hidden  lord,  and  maf^ 
ter  over  all  effeds  and  appearances,  that  prefent  themielves  to 
tts  in  the  courfe  of  nature.     The  lafl  fuppoiition  makes  the 
univerfe,  and   all  other  organized  matter,  a  machine,  made 
or  contrived  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  another  being,  which 
other  being  is  called  God ;  and  my  .theory  makes  a  God  of 
this  univerfe,  or  admits  no  other  God  or  deiigning  principle 
than  matter  itfelf,  and  its  various  organizations.' 

Such  is  the  fyitem  of  this  writer,  which  he  fupports  with 
as  much  appearance  of  reafon,  as  the  abfordity  of  his  bypo« 
theiiswill  admit. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  anfwer  to  this  Unbeliever,  fhews,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  the  viiibie  univerfe  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
that  uncaufed  being,  which  Mr.  Hammon  fuppofes ;  and  fe^* 
condly,  that  the  feat  of  that  intelligence,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  the  univerfe,  cannot  be  in  the  vii&ble  univerfi^ 

itfelf, 
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itfelf,  but  moil  refide  in»  and  belong  to»  fome  being  diiHn£l 
Jron  it. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry  ke  ukes  notioe  of  what  Mr. 
Hammon  has  obferved  with  refpcft  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  the  moral  influence  of  religion,  and  other  fubjedts  of 
a  mifcellaneous  nature. 

As  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  thefe  writers  ftep  by  flep  is 
their  diiquifusons,  we  fliail  take  only  a  fiiort  extfaA  fn>m  the 
kaft  metaphyfical  part  of  the  controverfy. 

«  You  allow,  feys  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  there  is  in  nattrre  a 
principle  of  prddu^itm,  as  well  as  of  JeftrufftM  %  fo  that 
^  whenever  the  globe  fhall  come  to  that  tempenaaent,  which 
is  fit  for  the  life  of  any  loft  fpecics  of  animals,  whatever 
energy  in  nature  produced  it  originally,  if  ever  it  had  a  be- 
ginning, will  moll  probably  be  fuificient  to  produce  it  again. 
Is  not,**  you  fay,  **  the  reparation  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
fpring,  equally  wonderful  now  as  its  firH  produdion  ?  yet  this 
is  a  plain  efied  of  the  influence  of  the  fun,  whole  abfence 
would  occa£on  death,  by  a  perpetual  winter?  So  far  is  thk 
queftion  from  containing,  in  my  opinion,  a  formidable  diffi- 
oilty  to  the  Epicurean  fyftem,  that  I  cannot  heip  judging 
the  continual  mutability  of  things,  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
rf  this  eternal  energy  of  nature." 

*  To  me  the  conclufion  which  you  think  fo  very  probable, 
appears-  to  be  drawn  dire^dy  contrary  to  all  the  know;n  rales 
of  philofophifing.  Suppofing  as  you  do,  the  caufe  of  de» 
firudion  to  any  fpecies  of  animals,  to  be  a  change  of  tempe^ 
rature  in  the  climate,  ftill  the  reproduflion  of  thofc'  animals, 
when  the  country  fhould  have  recovered  its  former  temperature, 
would  be  as  proper  a  miracle  za  any  thing  to  which  a  believrr 
in  revelation  gives  that  name  (and  would,  therefore,  prove 
the  exigence  of  a  power  diftind  from  any  thing  in  the  vifible 
tmiverfe,  and  fuperior  to  it)  becaufe  we  fee  nothing  fimilar  to 
this  in  any  fimilar  circumilances  of  things  at  prefent.  Take 
a  vefiel  of  water,  with  fifhes  and  infeds  in  it.  You  may  freeze 
that  water,  and  confequently  deftroy  all  the  animus  that  it 
contains.  But  though  you  may  thaw  that  water  again,  you 
might  wait  long  enough  before  you  would  find  any  more  fuck 
fiihes  or  infe^is  in  it,  provided  you  excluded  the  fpawn,  or 
eggs,  of  others. 

*  If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  the  reproda6kion  of  any  loft 
aaumal,  as  of  that  large  one,  the  bones  of  which  you-  fpeak 
of,  and  there  be  no  iuch  thing  as  a  being  diftind  from  the 
vifible  univerfe,  it  muft  be  produced  by  what  now  extfts,  and 
is  vtSkHit  to  us ;  but  how  this  ihould  be  done  by  any  law  or 
fffwtr  if  nmUtfi,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (and  beyond 
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tiiit  we  ane  Aot  aatl»orized  te  ibrm  a&y  judgment  a.t  all)  thought 
witkin  your  creed,  is  beyond  my  conception*  As  the  animal 
you  ijpeak  of  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  earthy  I  ihould  imagino 
that  you  would  think  fome  power  reilding  in«  and  belox^in|r 
tD»  tl*e  earth  itfelf  might  be  fuiEcient  for  thi^  purpofe,  with- 
o»t  calting  in  the  aid  of  the  fan>  ntoon,  or  flars.  But  how^ 
^  earthy  with  all  the  animals  and  men  upon  it,  are  to  go  to 
work,  m  (»rder  to  reproduce  this  animal,  I  have  no  knowledge. 
I  know  that  I  ihould  be  able  to  contribute  \exy  little  towards 
it.  The  energy  of  nature ,  before  ^hicb,  you  fay,  all  difficulty 
*i}&nifies^  is  a  fine  expreflion  ;  but  when  we  come  to  realize  our 
ideas,  and  to  conceive  in  what  manner  this  energy  of  nature 
is  to  be  exerted,  we  are  juft  as  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  conneft 
it  with  the  things  to  be  produced  by  it,  as  if  no  fuch  energy 
exifted« 

,  *  Yoa  fay  tlMit  "  tiie  reparation  of  regetable^  life  in  the 
fpiiftg,  i5  equally  as  wonderful  now  as  at  its  firft  produtHon,'* 
and  that  this  '<  is  the  plain  eifedt  of  the  influence  of  the  ion.*^ 
X  ain  sealty  furprifed  that  you  can,  even  for  a  moment,  fup^ 
po&  thefe  two  cafes  to  be  at  dl  fimilar.  We  can  only  judgo 
•f  fo<w9ir9  by  obJkr*uatio»  and  experience.  Now,  whenever  dl4 
ysom  fee  any  plant  produced  when  the  feed  was  pro>perly  de« 
ilroyed  I  hi  tha«  cafe,  what  can  ^^fun  do  to  produce  it.  If 
die  fua  has  this  power,  why  is  it  not  ibmetiaies  exerted,  £» 
that  we  ihould  fee  plants  fpring  up  by  means  of  beat  only^ 
wkhout  their  proper  feeds  >  Thai:  there  is  a  being  diilind  from 
tte  vifibie  univerfe,  poiTefied  of  the  power  of  controuUng  it« 
\am%  is  n06  a  random  fuppofition,  like  this  of  yours,  but  is 
fu&cdeady  proved  by  fiid,  as  the  hiftory  of  revelation  iSiews/ 

The  argujnent,  which  the  do£lor  hints  at  ift  the  conclufioa 
«f  this  «ar«^,  is  the  evidence  of  miracles^  v^^iich,  he  fays,  if 
they  be  undeniable,  clearly  prove  the  exi^enoe  of  a  beings 
diiftin^  &om  what  is  viable  in  nature  ;  and  a  being,  who  can 
coatR>al  the  laws  of  it ;  and  this  can  be  no  other  thaiif  th^ 
author  of  nature. — He  adds  :  '  The  miracles  recofded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teibunent  are  naturally  adapted  to  give  th^ 
l^ieft  ^^tisfadion  concerning  the  being  of  a  God,  as  well  a£ 
the  truth  of  revelation;  and  therefore,  ii&  order  to  difprov« 
the  bokig  of  a  God,  a  perfon  iituft  likewife  difprove  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Jewifk  and  c^  the  Chxi^an  Revelatii<»is>  which 
I  <lHnk  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  do,  conisftendiy  with  his  re* 
taimag  faith  in  any  hi^ry  whaterer/ 

Upon  reading  thefe  letters  we  have  been  a  Iktle  furprifed 
at  die  ttftcomznoR  defen:nce,  which  the£:  two  oppoaents  paQf 
to  each  other.  Din  Priei3iey  treats  this  writer  with  greater  re* 
fpe^  than  he  has  treated  fome  of  his  former  adverfaries, 
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whom  he  has  accu(ed  of  not  underftanding  his  argiim^nt.  He 
has  even  taken  pains  to  find  him  ;  but  without  fuccefs.  '  Mr. 
Hammon  dates  his  letter  from  Oxford-ftreet,  No.  418.  There 
^edodior  could  not  hear  of  any  fuch  perfon.  He  then  in- 
quired for  him  at  Liverpool,  as  he  was  directed  by  a  fecond 
letter ;  but  the  phantom  ftili  withdrew  itfelf  from  the  philofo* 
pher*s  inveftigation.  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  atheift  has  not  the  courage,  as  he  pretends,  lb  difcover  his 
retreat ;  and  that  the  name  of  William  Hammon  is  nothing 
more  than  ?i  prudent  difguife.  * 

Jin  Inquiry  into  the  Manners,  I'afiey  and  AmufementSy  of  the  t*w9 
laft  Centuries  in  England*  By  John  Andre^ws,  LL^D,  Small 
8<z/0.     zs.  6d.     Debrett. 

nrHIS  Inquiry,  which,  had  it  been  well  and  accurately  pcr- 
'  *•  formed,  might  have  afforded  both  entertainment  and  in- 
firuAion,  is  carelefly  written,  fuperficial,  andimperfed.  The 
author  does  not  feem  fufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  hiilory 
ef  paft  times,  to  give  a  juft  account  of  the  manners,  virtues, 
'Vices,  and  follies,  of  the  different  periods,  or  to  trace  philo* 
Ibphicaiiy  and  judicioufly  their  various  caufes*  He  iaytrts  the 
<Mrder  of  time  $  and,  inflead  of  taking  a  regular  view  of  our 
national  cuftoms  and  reigning  manners,  from  early  times  down 
to  the  prefent,  travels  backwards,  takes  up  die  modes  of 
George  the  Firft,  fkips  to  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts^  and  fets 
lis  down  at  laft  with  the  great  Elizabeth.  There  is  nothing 
new,  fbiking,  or  fagacious,  in  any  of  his  obiervations  on  the 
leveral  periods,  or  any  thing  amuiing  to  attradl  our  attention  : 
Ae  following  remark  is  fo  oppoiite  to  truth  and  every  day's 
experience,  that  we  wonder  how  a  writer  could  hazard  the 
publication  of  it. 

*  It  is  no  fmall  happinefs,  fays  Dr.  Andrews,  that,  amidil  the 
abfurd,  fervile,  and  detrimental  imitation  of  foreign  modes  and 
manners,  that  execrable  one,  of  infidelity  in  the  marriage  ftate, 
has  not  yet  been  imported  into  England  in  any  very  extenfive 
degree  ;  and  that,  luckily  for  the  public,  the  guilty,  however 
exalted,  are  fingled  out  as  objeds  of  ihame  and  contempt. 

f  Whether  the  good  fenfe  for  which  this  nation  is  remark- 
able, or  whether  the  nature  of  our  government  has  hitherto 
•proved  moil  eifedual  in  preventing  it,  is  hard  to  tell.  They 
both  undoubtedly  have  oppofed  it ;  but  probably  more  the 
latter  canfe  ;  as  it  is  obiervable,  that  this  avowed  reciprocal 
indifference  in  the  married  parties,  is  a  vice  that  has  feMom 
l^en  known  to  fiouriih  in  a  republican  ilate.' 
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it  appears  to  im  tin9C€0iintai>Ie>  that  tke  author  Aould,  af. 
•ttr  this  obfervation^  liunent  the  cpQifequences  of  that  litex^ 
ticMis  wanton  fpirit  of  volaptuoofiiefs  and  diffipadon  which 
has  of  late,  frofii  prefi^g  Over  our  pleafures*  affumed  aki 
.influence  pv^er  osr  manners. 

'  It  remains,:  fays  he,  to  be  fincerely  lamented,  that  any 
man  ihoald  be  (o  utterly  abandoned  in  hi»  morals,  fo  ftran^ely 
limited  in  his  conceptions,  or  carft  with  fuch  a  levity  of  hear^, 
as  to  treat  the  greateil  enormity  .  produced  by  this  unhappy 
jpirir,  rather  as  a  »ad^r  of  gaiety  and  jocofenefs,  than  as  aft 
pbje&  demanding  t^e  moft  ferious  reflexions. 
. '  *  In  thiff  they  ftiay  poffibly  think  themfelves  fupported  by 
the  fliameful  and  guUty  connivance,  one  might  almoil  fay  to«- 
leration>  it  too  openly  meets  with  in  fome  countries  abroad. 

'But  the  fmalleft  degree  of  confideration'muft  quickly  con*- 
yiace  diem»  that  ikpravity  and  infatuation  alone  can  give 
countenance  to  what,  in  the  fcale  of  found  reafoning,  is  evi« 
dently  a  fcandal  to  human  nature. 

.  *  We  are  taught  by  daily  experience,  that  however  the  dif* 
folate  and  profligate  may  endeavour  to  ibften  it,  by  the  fa* 
ihionable  appellation  of  gallantry,  infidelity  in  the  married 
ftate  is  pyegnant  with  fuch  infinite  mifchief  to  fociety,  that 
it  cannot  meet  wi^th  tod  much  abhorrence  and  reprobation. 

'  No  fpecie)  of  wickec^nefs  ilrikes  more  diredly  at  the  root 
of  human  happinefs.  Exclufive  of  its  neceflTary  and  imms* 
diate  e:fled,  the  deftruXion  of  domeilic  tranquillity,  and  the 
iotrodudion  of  anarchy  and  confufion  into  fimilies,  it  is  the 
ufaal  fource  of  the  moft  irreconcileable  and  moft  fatal  enmi* 
ties,  and  naturally  produces  the  moft  dreadful  cataflrophes  in 
private  life.  Whenever  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  gets  footings 
and  grows  habitual  in  any  country,  it  breeds  diffidence  and 
fufpicion  between  individuals,  and  is  unqneftionably  the 
greatefl:  obftruCUon  to  friietidihip,  from  the  fear  and  jealoufy 
we  are  liable  to  entertain  of  thofe  who  have  conftant  oppor* 
tunities  to  abufe  the  privileges  annexed  to  it.  It  baniflies  all 
delicacy  of  fentimeift,  and  utterly  extingnifhes  that  refpeft 
for  the  iair-fex,  which  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  their 
honour  and  virtue ;  of  which,  when  the  violation  ceafes  to 
be  difreputable  among  the  men,  it  feldom  remains  an  objed 
of  confequehce  among  the  women.  In  ihort,  by  extirpat- 
ing the  moft  elFedual  motive .  for  reciprocal  attachment,  il 
annihilates  the  eflTential  felicity  of  love  ;  and  by  extending  our 
deiires  and  paffions,  and  the  hope  of  gratifying  them  indif* 
^iminately  to  all,  it  eradicates  the  noblei^  refinements  that 
.    Vol.  LIV.  $fpt.  ii%z.  Q^  .    4ignify 
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dignify  the  human  fyilem^  and  throws  all  the  eftabliihed  ideas 
of  civilized  nature^  into  their  primitive  chaos  and  confnfion/ 
Thefe  ftri^ures  on  our  prefent  degeneracy  are  nenrous  aad 
fpirited  ;  as  is  the  foUowing  exhortation  to  the  fair-iex,  which 
we  ihall^  therefore,  particularly  recommend  to  oar  female  rea* 
ders,  and  hope  they  will  profit  by  the  advice : 

•  Let  our  fair  countrywomen  ftill  retain  the  reputation  they 
have  long  and  juftly  deferved,  that  of  being  fupremely  beau- 
tiful, and  equally  modeft.  It  is  the  moft  ineftimable  prize 
they  can  covet :  let  them  not  lofc  the  lovelinefs  and  dignity 
of  their  fex,  in  thofe  freedoms  that  are  infeparable  from  fo 
repeated  a  frequentatton  of  the  paftimes  of  late  fo  much  in 
vogue.  Thefe  are  no  proper  foil  for  the  cultivation  of  tru^ 
modefty,  which,  like  the  fenfitive  plant,  ihrinks  at  the  leaft 
touch  of  familiarity. 

'  Let  us  leave  to  the  Italians,  let  us  leave  to  the  Pronch, 
the  talents  of  feduAion  :  let  us  ftill  glory  in  artleifnefs  and 
Simplicity  in  our  tran factions  with  womankind,  while  they 
plume  themfelves  on  their  dexterity  in  aifailing  and  corrupt- 
ing innocence,  and  in  all  the  various  intricacies  of  iniquitous 
intercourfe  :  let  the  women  of  Italy  rejoice  in  that  fcandalous 
liberty,  they  (6  ftedfaftly  maintain,  of  giving  their  hand  to 
one.  man,  and  their  heart  to  another  :  let  the  women  of  France 
exult  in. that  privilege,  they  fo  amply  exert,  of  changing  per- 
petually the  ohjeds  of  their  criminal  attachments,  and  glory, 
as  it  were,  in  the  open  difplay  of  their  libertinifm  :  let  the 
men  in  thofe  countries,  flaviihiy  abandoned  to  this  debafing 
fyftem  of  fenfuaiity,  lofe  themfelves  in  a  round  of  wantonnefs 
and  debauchery  ;  and  become  callous  to  thofe  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  that  relate  to  any  fubjedt  therein  pleafure 
has  not  the  principal  preponderance :  Idt  their  attention  be 
taken  up  with  a  fbadnefs  for,  and  an  admiration  of  thofe  ima- 
ginary refinements,  which,  while  they  prove  a  fburce  of  fruit* 
lefs  inglorious  entertainment,  never  fail  to  debilitate  the  nobler 
faculties,  and  to  create  a  forgetfuluefs  of  the  more  important 
functions,  that  ought  to  employ  an  individual  who  wiihes  and 
pretends  to  be  ranked  above  the  vulgar. 

*  But  may  never  this  contagion  reach  our  country  !  Let  us 
recolleft  the  figure  we  lately  made  in  the  eye  of  the  univerfe : 
let  us  ponder  on  the  means  by  which  this  figure  was,  and  is 
to  be  fttpported  :  let  us  frequently  revolve  in  our  thoughts, 
that  a  people  who  mean  to'diilinguifh  themfelves  from  all  others 
by  the  i^cellence  of  their  conftitntion,  by  their  profpcrity  at 
home,  and  their  glory  abroad,  muft  aKo  refblye  to  dii^nguifh 
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tiiemTelyes  no  lefs  by  the  vartues  and  q«aIificfttioii^  throagh 
wliidi  thofe  trophies  are  obtained.' 

^■i. ■  II       ■■  ■         ■.■■Ilia   I.I      ■ S ■».     I  Bill  i»  i  • ■*iiii—i»^— — t  Ilia 

Tranjlated  Specimens  of  JVelJb  Poetry  in  Englijh  Verfe.  By  Jbkfi 
Walters,  B.  A.  8w.  !/•  M.  Dodfley. 
N  honeft  Cambro>Briton»  from  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  native  country,  and  its  ancient  bards,  has 
here  prefente^  us  with  a  tranflation  of  fome  old  Welfli 
poetry.  The  few  wild  notes,  which  are  new  fet,  give  us  a  fa- 
▼ourabie  idea  both  of  the  original  writer,  and  the  modern 
tranflator,  who  feems  to  have  done  ample  jnftice  to  his  illu' 
Ifaious  predecefTors.  In  the  following  elegy  there  is  a  fpirit  and 
pathos,  which  every  reader  who 'has  a  taufl[e  for  nature  and  fim* 
plicity,  cannot  but  admire. 

^  NE  ST,  the  Daughter  o/HtHwel:  an  Elegy.     By  Einion,  the 
Son  of  Gnualchkiai.     Written  about  the' Tear  1240* 

'  The  fpring  returns,  the  hills  are  green. 

The  foreft  blooms,  the  fea  ierene 

Ebbs  with  hollow-founding  tide. 

But  when  will  Einion's  grief  fubfide  ? 

Chaunt  the  birds  to  cheer  the  plain,    . 
*     But  Einion  breathes  a  mournful  ftrain. 

Falling  like  my  feeble  lay 

The  wind  now  gently  dies  aWay. 

By  Teivi's  deep  romantic  ftream 

Sorrowing  with  flow  fteps  I  came. 

The  praife  of  dying  Neft  I  fung,  " 

Her  name  ftill  trembles  on  my  tongue. 

With  joylefs  heart  and  tearful  eye 

To  tune  her  facred  dirge  I  try. 

Like  fair  Elivri's  w^s  her  fame. 

And  thoufands  have  ador'd  her  name.  1 

In  filence  now  the  matchlefs  maid         '        ' 

Low  in  her  laft  abode  is  laid. 

Who  fprung  from  royal  anceftry  ; 

Keen  as  the  hawk's  her  dazzling  eyer. 

In  filken  robe  bright  Cadvan's  maid 

On  blue  Difunni's  banks  arrayM, 

Short  time,  but  lov'd  and  virtuous,  liv*d. 

Nor  hath  my  heart  her  lofs  furviv'd  ; 
*    .'  ■  ......  .  .  "        ,  <» 

•  Hiefi^  in  the  language  of  the  Manks>  fignifics  brightnefs,  or  the 
montf  or  Diana. 
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]iify)iftart,-duM  fanr'd  bear  faanb'compUii,. 
And  died  within  me  at.tlie  Sraiii* 
Tyiant  Death*,  thou  rutblefs  focj 
At  laft  thy  fatal  power  1  know. 
Ah  !  generous  Ncft,  of  (bul  benignv 
How  dliferen^  is  my  fkte  from  thine -^    - 
f -left  lio  ftmggle  with  oif  woes. 
Thou  peaceliil  in  thy  Idt  rcpofe  I 
Weary  of  life>  -  and  robb'd  of  reft,  ^ 

I*  ftore  l<Mig  ibrrow  in^  my.  breaiL 
.      Thy  lov^dreAembrancc  ne'er  ihaQ  past 
Pfom  weepibg  Binion's  faithful  heart* 
Still  to  my  view  the  veil  of  death 
la  prefcnc,  and  th&  form  beneath, 
Thofc  features  of  unrivaPd  hue,. 
.   ,     Bright  as  he^v'oi's  ambrofial  dew 
New-  fal'n-  on  Aran^s  iky- topt  brow. 
Or  wild  Eryri's  cliiFs  of  fnow. 

By  martycs,  and  the  virgin's  claim. 
By  holy  Dewi's  fainted  name. 
By  angels  of  the.  good  and  fair. 
Trembling  I  lift  my  humble  prayer. 
Which  to  the  throne  of  Heav'n  will  fly 
Aufpicions,  and  to  thee,  Mbfl  High, 
That  the  dear  maid,  undoom'd  to  pain« 
Near  thy  right  hand  a  feat  may  gain. 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  baniih  beauteous  Neft 
From  the  bright  manfions  of  the  bkft/ 

We  hope  that  th^fe  Specimens  will  meet  with  the^ncosragew 
ment  which  they  deferve  ;  and  that  the  tranilator,  who  has  per- 
formed  his  taflc  with  elegance  and  Edelity,  will  beinduced  by 
their  fuccefs  to  modemife  fome  more  Cambrian  poetry,  which, 
whenever  it  may  appear,  will,  if  we  may  judge  froin  this  little 
performance,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  public. 


FOREIGN      LITERARY     INTELLIGENCE. 

Cato*  104  Pa^fs  in  Zq^,  Ba£I.  (German.) 
np  WO  dialogues,  in  which  Cato  is  introduced  difcourfing,  a  fliort 
'*'  time  before  his  dicatb,  with  Demetrius,  on  the  deftination  of  man , 
where  Brutus  and  Apollamdes' aflift  as  auditors  and.  fometimes  as 
fpeakers.^  DemetriuStiiMlntaiJisihadodrineafFlatqi,  that  the  pre* 
ient  life  is  only  a  preparation  for  a  future  and  better  onej  that, 
without  a  firm  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  ibu!,  and  a  faturis 
lhK6o£  retnlMitioD,  ti»re  are.ao. virtue, nor  happine&i  whereas 
Cato  attempts  to  prove,  that  even  without  any  hopes,  ofafu^ii  re  and 
fjtffcnal  life,  man  may  yet  bc^vhyuous,  and  that  rirtue  is  the  only 
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feurce^  haffuaefs  and  h«r«<»mi  4tifiidientr«wiird.'<— liic  aullfor  liip- 
plies  «achfpeftker  with  all  the  urgiutifnts  th^t  may  be  produced  in 
fopport  of  his  principles,  end  a  langut|;«f  almo^  throughout  (bit- 
able  to  their  rel*pe6li^  cb^raClers  and  rentimenu*  But»  in  order  not 
to  abufe  feveral  of  the  new  and  excellent  obfenrations  uttere^  by 
CalOy  the  reader  ought  never  to  iofe  fight  of  the  author^s  pcirpoie» 
which  w^  chiefly  to  confule  the  opinion  of  tla/afe  who,  in  fpifie  of 
aU  the  evidence  of  hiftory,  denied,  that  difvnterefted  virtijiewaf  ever 
|ret  pradiied  without  the  convi£^ion  of  rccetvmg  it«  reward  in  fome 
future  ftate  of  eufteuce.  The  author  4iirn(elf  has  been  careful,  in  bis 
preface,  to  preclude,  niftakes  as  to  his  purpofei  which  was  only  to 
oharaAerife,  to  give  m  phifofophical  drama,  «xhibittfu;  the  iyftem 
of  a  man  of  Cato*«  principles  and  way  of  thinking.  The  introdue- 
tion  contains  hiftorical  iiri£tures«  intended  as  a  jveparation  to  the 
"dialogue.  The  title  page  and  end  are  adorned  with  the  heads  of 
Cato  and  of  Brutua. 

Mftoftdhmg  mber  dtt  stlUn  Scamfmavifehi  Gi^hkhtt  'von  dm  Ctrnhnm 

imd  din  Seau&fnfvifcfun  Omkmi  or,  a  DifiHatim  «»  the  Ancient 

N^ety  •/  Scandmm^trieif  vf  tkeCimbri  etmd  the  SeatSnavkne  G^iAs, 

Sy  F.  W.  Meenn  de  W-  L  %%  Skeeh  w  S«vo.  Capenhagen.  (Germtin.) 

The  ingenious  author  has^divided  iiis  work  into  two  parti.  The 

firft,  treats  of  the  chief  place  of  refidence  of  the  Cimbri,  in  Scandi* 

liavia,  and  of  the  hrftoricaV  fragmeifts  relating  to  them ;  and  the 

iecon^y  of  the  fuccefton  of  tt^  great  Cimbrian  monarchy  |  and 

both  evince  great  learning  and  ftill,  in  Aipporting  a  iyftem  of  /bme- 

timet  paradoxical  conjectures  witli  a  variery  of  plaufible  arg^* 

snents.  J 

H.  Waih.  de  Vofs  Preifsfchrift  iSfir  den  Gebrauch  und  UifihroHck  der 
Unkunde  anderer  im  HiUidel  und  WandeL  Nebfl  *Lwoin  andem  dahin 
finfchlagenden  jibhanMungen  ^  or^  a  Prize  Difertation  on  the  Ufeand 
Ahuje  oj  the  Ignorance  of  Cuflomers  and  other i^  in  Tirade  and  Inter- 
€9wrfe\  north  Pwo  other  Mfmoirs  on  the  fame  SubjeB*    TranJlaUd 
from  the  Dutch  and  French  Into  German,  184  pages  in  %vo.  Butzow« 
This  prize  queftion  was  propofed  by  the  Dutch  ibciety  of  fcrences 
at  Harlem,   and  anfwered  by  feveral  gentlemen.  .  Mr.  de  Vofs, 
teacher  of  the  Meaiionifta  at   Amfterdam,   dttained  the  pri2e« 
He  begins  juftly  by  aiferting  that  this  is  a  ^aeftion  which  im 
ordinary  meafure  c^  capaciu  and  underftanding  ihuft  be  able  to 
^Ive  i  as  otherwife  many  Klfift  people  would  be  apt  to  excufe 
themfelves  with  a  pretended  want  of  a  fulEcient  capacity  and  judg- 
ment for  determining  the  limits  between  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
lawful  or  illicit,  in  dealing.    But  the  rules  «taibli(lKd  by  him  are 
too  prolix,  many  of  them  even  fo  obfcnc^,  that  he  iiim(elf  /eems  to 
liave  forgotten  his  introdu^hM-y  obfervation  {uft  noticed.  He  founds 
his  general  principle  on  Matth.  vii.  11.    He  notices  the  frauds  and 
opptefiions  of  the  man-feUers,  (or  kidnappers,}  in  Holland,  who 
allure,  entrap,  and  fell  raw  and  unwary  people  to  the  £aft  India 
company  ;  l^t  he  fpeaks  not  of  them  with  that  indij;nation  whicK 
'inch  an  execrable  race  of  men  deferve.    The  application  of  his 
principles  to  the  pradticcs  in  in  faring,  ought  alio  to  have  been  illu- 
nriated  by  a  much  greater  variety  of  inftances.  * .  Tbb  Second  memoir 
is  leis  valuable  than  the  firft.    But  the  third,   written  by  M. 
Franc,  a  French  clergyman  at  Zutphen,  is  a  very  judicious  per« 
formance,  and  if  not  fuperiori  certainly  at  ieaft  equal  to  the  firft 
wbicb  obtainet)  the  priz«. 
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AmMfhmgtn  ubif  dU  Lihens  Art  dtr  Eimwkner  in groffeit  SUimi\  flf^ 
ObftfuaHons  w  thi  U^ay,  of  LiwBg  ingrmt  CUUs.  By  D¥.  J.  Pit* 
Xa*v.  Fauk.    %*U9.    Vienna.    (Geniren.^ 

The  aothor^s  purpofe  is  to  preferve  and  to  promote  health,  m 
much  as  poffible,  by  preferiptioni  of  a  wbolefome  diet  and  way  of 
life^  for  tne  inhabitants  of  large  towns. 

He  has  divided  his  work  into  four  fe^lions  ;  of  which*  fe£tion  i. 
treats  of  the  general  evils  and  inconveniencies  of  large  towns  with 
regard  to  their  atmofphere  \  and  the  fitteft  means  for  preventing, 
remedying  or  alleviatinp;  them  ;  fe6tion  i.  of  the  ufual  way  of  nuriu 
'  ing,  feeding,  and  training  up  infants*  Se6(ion  3.  of  the  ufual  way 
of  living  ofyoung  and  adult  people.  Sedtion  4.  of  fome  pernicious 
cuftoms  of  pregnant  and  lying-in  women,  midwives,  and  nurfes. 

The  abufes  here  cenfured,  have  very  often  been  noticed,  but 

ytTy  feldom  amended :  and  the  truths  here  enforced  are  of  that  im- 

porta  nee  and  value  that  they  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  . 

Siigifmund  Juft  Ekrharts^s^  Fafi4rs  in  Befchine^  AbkamUung  <vem  verm 

derbten  Reiigiotts  xufiand  in  SckU/iin  *vor  dtr  i*uangelifch§m  Kirchgu 

Rt formation  \  ah  tine  Einliitung  tutr  SchUJifiheu  Prejbyterologif  %  or^ 

a  Tnatifi  on  the  corrupt  State  0/ Religion  in  Stlefia  before  the  Reform^ 

atiom  intended  for  an  IntroduBion  to  the  Silefian  P  re/by terotogy*  in  4f«« 

Sreilaw.    (German.) 

The  author  begins  with  tracing  the  fources  of  the  corruption, 
proceeds  then  to  the  articles  in  which  it  chiefly  appeared,  and  an« 
.fwers  the  objedlion,  what  was  become  of  true  Chriftianity  bel^fe 
the  Reformation,  by  commemorating  the  chief  witnefles  and  con- 
felTors  of  truth  in  Silefia,  where  he  naturally  enlarges  on  the  hiftory 
of  the  Hifffites,  and  the  great  applaufe  and  patronage  they  found  in 
Sileiia.  He  is  very  careful  to  prove  his  ailertions  by  referring  to 
vouchers  and  writers,  whoie  veracity  is  acknowlcged  by  the  Roman 
catholics  themfelves.  ' 

Beytrage  zur  Natur  GefekiehSe  der  Nieder  LaHfit%%   injbefondere,  dee 
Mineral' Reiehs  derfelben\  or  John  Philip  de  Caroji^s  Memoirs  for  the 
Hatnral  Hifiory  oj  Lower  Lujatia^  efpeciaUyfor  its  Mineralogy,  loith 
Cuts.    81/0.    Leipzig.    (German ) 
^  This  publication  may  be  confidered  as  a  commentary  and  iUuftra* 
tion  of  Mr.  Charpentier*s  concife  account  of  Ix>wer  Lufatia,  in  his 
Mineralogical  Geography  of  the  £le£loral  Saxon  dominions.    M« 
de  Carofi  enumerates  the  feveral   ftrata  with    which  this  plain 
and  low  country  is  covered,  and  the.  varieties  of  petrifactions,  fuch 
as  echinites,  corals,  &c.  found  in  it}  and  infers  from  tbeie  bodies 
and  from  other  collateral  circumftances,  that  Lower  Lufatia  has  once 
been  covered  for  a  long  time  by  the  Eaft  Sea,  like  the  plains  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.  The  petri factions  are  methodically  claiTed  and 
difcriminated  with  Linnaean  names. 

Das  henigtieh  Preujifche  FeldLaxareth^  nachfeiner  medicinal  und  oek§- 

nomifchen  yerfaffkng^  der  xnjueyten  Armee,  im  Kriegevon  1778  und 

1779  i  uf^  dejen  Mangel,  aus  Documentet^  etwie/en  i  on  7 he  Royed 

Pruffian  Field  Hofpttal,  according  to  its  Medicinal  and  Oeeouomical 

■     State,  in  the  Second  Army,  in  the  War  of  177S  and  1779  5  «"^  ^ 

DefeBSf  proved  from  Records.     8v0.    Leipiig.     (German.) 

The  Prufllian  army  in  Saxony,  in  the  campaigns  of  1778  and  1779, 

con(ifted  of  71000  men,  and  the  Saxon  army  of  aaooo.    Of  the 

Pruflian  army  about  4000  died  in  the  field- hofpitaJs,  and  of  the 

9ax9n  armyi  no  more  thi^n  48  men  |  a  difproportion  this,  fo  enor- 
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mous,  and  fo  afFeftingas  could  not  but  ftrike  the  pbyficians  4>f  the 
'*PrufIi«n  field -hofpitala,  with  grief  and  ama^ernent ;  as  it^vinced 
beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubt  the  exiftence  of  fome  moft  eflential  and 
fatal  defects  in  the  PrufTian  armies  and  their  hofpitals,  from  which 
that  difproportion  n>uft  neceflarily  have  arifen.  The  anonymous 
author  of  this  very  judicious  and  inllru^live  performance,  under- 
takes to  trace  all  thofe  evils  to  their  fources,  and  to  ihow  why  the 
PrttAian  field-hofpitals  could  not  poifibly  produce  a  faldtary  eife6t 
proportionate  to  the  royal  expence.  For  this  purpofe  be  publiihes 
a  literal  copy,  i.  of  the  curative  method  prefcribed  to  the  field-phyfi* 
cians  ;  aJ  of  the  difpenfatory,  as  eftabliflied  at  a  law,  in  the  fecond 
PruiHan  army ;  3.  a  contraii  of  that  dir^enfatory  with  the  fimple 
and  compound  remedies  ufed  in  the  firft  army  at  the  end  of  the  war  | 
and  4.  finally  the  regulations  of  field  hofpitats,  enjoined  by  the  then 
phyfjcian  of  that  army,  de  Zinnendorf,  as  rules  to  all  the  phyiicians 
and  medical  afliftants  of  the  fecond  army.  The  curative  methods 
the  diet,  the  pharroacopoea,  and  that  implicit  obedience  required  of 
all  the  phyficians,  without  allowing  them  the  ufe  of  their  own  judg* 
ment  and  pradtical  knowlege,  or  its  application  to  any  particular 
cafe  whatever,  cannot  but  excite  the  amazement  and  commiferation , 
of  every  thinking  and  fenlible  phyfician  ;  and  fervc  for  a  terrible 
proof  to  commanders  in  chief  of  the  mifchievournefs  of  fuch  at- 
tempts of  introducing  defpotifin^  in  a  fcience  which  in  fuch  aa  infi- 
nite variety  of  particular  and  individual  cafes,  can  never  be  fubje^^- 
ed  to  general  and  peremptory  regulations,  but  at  the  expenc»  of 
the  lives  and  health  of  thoufands.  The  refult  of  the  very  ill- judeed 
attempt  ia  queftion  has  proved  as  detrimental  at  leaft  as  the  lois  of 
a  battle. 

X#//ra  fopra  VEdiffe  Solar g  oecaduta  It  tj  Ottohre  1781.  Dintta  al 
Cardinalt  de  Ztlada,  ^fo,  Rome*' 
Aftronomy  had  been  neglected  at  Rome,  for  fome  time  pall  when 
cardinal  Zelada,  and  the  duke  of  Sermon  netta,  endeavoured  to  re- 
ftore  emulation  in  this  branch  of  fcience,  by  procuring  excellent 
inftruments  and  accurate  obfervations.  That  of  the  folar  eclipfet 
which  is  defcribed  in  this  letter,  was  made  by  fignor  Calandrelli, 
with  an  objective  micrometer  of  Dollond^s.  He  has  meafured  twelve 
phafes.  The  eclipfe  began  at  7  o'clock  34'  16'^  and  ended  at  9  o'clock 
23'  i"»  The  obferver  gives  a  particular  account  of  his  precautions 
for  examining  the  feveral  parts  of  the  micrometer ;  and  highly  ce- 
lebrates cardinal  Zelada's  zeal  and  munificence,  for  aftronomy. 
Saim  LXni  Exurgas  Deus^  eft>ofto  dall  Ebraico  ortginaU  5  Opera  del 
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Pages  in  ^0.    Cagliari. 

The  67th  Pialm  was  always  coafidered  as  one  of  the  moft  difficult, 
as  it  is  not  known  for  what  end  and  on  what  an  otcafion  it  was  com- 
pofed.  The  prefent  commentator  contents  himfelf  with  confuting 
thofe  who  think  that  it  relates  to  David's  tranfportation  of  the  ark 
from  Obed-edom*s  houfe  to'  the  tabernacle  pf  Sion  ;  he  afferts  that 
this  facred  ode  was  occalioned  by  fome  fignal  victory  gained  by 
David,  over  fome  neighbouring  nations,  at  a  time  when,  the  ark  was 
already  on  Mount  Sion  \  though  he  does  not  attempt  to  point 
out  that  particular  vi6lory«  Indeed  he  feems  not  quite  confiflent* 
For  fays  he,  *  In  una  parola,  Targomento principale,  per  non  difc 
unico,  di  quefto  noblifiimo  Salmo  \  Gefti  Crifto  e  la  fua  Chiefa 
figvrata  nella  liberazione  dell*  popolo  Ebreo  daU*  Egitto,  e  nella  in- 
trodnzione  alia  terra  promefla/  •  •  The  ftyle  of  bis  Latin  verfion  of 
tiicPiiiUn  is  ai  nu(h  as  po9ibte  affimilated  to  that  of  the  Vulgata, 
^  (Xj  MONTHLY 
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The  Hifiory  of  the  fecoud  Ten  Tears  of  the  Reign  of  Getn-ge  tie 
..    Third.     Svo.     6/.     in  Shards.    Evans* 

TH  £  tranfa^tions  of  this  period  are  of  fa  recent  a  date,  that 
the  recital  of  them  will  prove  more  interefting  to  fucceedingf 
ages  than  to  the  prefent.  But  in  thofe  times,  when  the  party-ann 
mofities  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitury  (hall  have  entirely  fublided,  the 
object  of  public  defire  will  be  ahiftory  divefted  of  all  appearance 
of  prejudice.  We  cannot  fay  of  the  prefent  volume,  that  it  ia 
likely  ever  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  candid  narrative.  Th« 
incidents,  in  general,  appear  to  be  related  with  fidelity,  but,^  at 
the  fame  time,  are  tinged  with  a  political  colouring,,  which  be- 
trays in  the  author  a  bias  very  unfavourable  to  a  fair  reprefenta* 
tion  of  motives  and  defigns  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  cal- 
culated to  gratify  temporary  prejudices,  rather  than  to  tranfmit' 
to  pofterity  an  impartial  hiftory  of  the  prefent  reign. 

The  Caufes  of  our  lots  Difcontenis  :  their  Confequences^  and  the 
Remedies.  %Hfo.  u.  Hooper. 
The  caufes  fpecified  in  this  pamphlet  are  of  fd  general  9  na- 
ture, as  to  be  applicable  to  almoft  any  period  of  hiftor}?;  apd 
what  renders  the  inveftigation  of  theni  more  fuperfluOus,  is,  thai, 
they  are  fuqb  as  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  opei^iag  uadet 
imy  adminiilration. 

Jln  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  prefent  alarming 
and  moft  dangerous  Situation  of  the  Republic  of  UolUmdm  8v«^ 
21. 6i/.    Stockdale. 

This  writer  appears  to  be  a  ftren\ious  partizan  of  the  prefect 
ruling  fa6Hon  in  Holland.  He  endeavours  to  reprefcnt  the  greaf 
advantages  of  an  alliance  between  the  United  Provinces,  France, 
and  America ;  but  in  iUuftrating  this  political  theorem,  he  devi-s 
ates  into  fuch  an  abufe  qf  cenfure  and  panegyric,  as  can 
hardly  impofe  upon  the  underilanding  of  the  mqfi  ignorapt 
Dutchman.  Truth,  candour,  and  national  iptereft,  are  all  fa- 
crificed  at  the  (brine  of  democratical  deluiion,  by  this  infidieus 
^pologlft,  whofe  fentimentSf  we  are  perfuaded,  will,  in  the  fober 
hours  of  the  republic,  be  coixfidered  as  the  wild  fuggeftions  of  a 
,  perverted  imagination.  ^ 

d  Speech   of   WilUam  J$n$s^    Efy.    to  the  ajjemllcd  InhahitamU 

of  the  Counties  ofMiddlefex  and  Surrey  t  the  Cities  of  London  amf 

Wefminjery  bfe.  May  28,   1782.     8w.     6d.     IMlly. 

Iq  this  fpcech  Mr.  Jones  ingenioufly  combats  the  prejudices  of 

iho(b,  who  conAder  it^s  a  kind  of  political  facrilege  to  make  2^p.yt 

alteration  in  the  coo^ftitytion  j  and  he  likewife  expofes,  in  a  ftrikf 

ing  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  virtual  reprefentation.    But  wi( 

entertain  too  high  an  opinioa  of  the  good  fenCe  of  this  writ^,  ta 
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imagine  he  would  approve  of  the  crude  fchemes,  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  public  on  the  fubje6l:  of  a  new  parliamentary  rcpre- 
ibntation. 

POETRY, 

Odcon  the  Surrender  tf  TorkT^^am,  4/*.  €d.  Bowcn.  . 
This  od«  is  an  invocation  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
qucr»  who  is  foUicited  to  exert  hi?  great  endowments  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  country  from  the  dangers  with  which  Ihe  i» 
furrounded.  The  author  ^efervcs  praife,  at  leaft  for  'his  pt^ 
triotifm  ;  and  fo  far  as  Mr.  Pitt's  acknbwlcdged  abilities  can  ex- 
tend, the  purpofe  of  the  addreis  will;  we  doubt  not,  be,  profc- 
cuted  with  ardor, 

TtMo  Dithyrambic  OJes*  4^0.  64/.  Dilljr, 
In  an  advcrtifement  prefixed  to  thefe  Odes,  our  author  pride* 
himfelf  much  in  having  reftored  to  them  the  ancient  n^me  of 
dithyrambic,  which,  he  affures  us,  is  the  only  proper  one  for 
the  irregular  ode ;  *  Yet  titles,  fays  he,  arc  neither  here  nor 
there.*  This  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  /agffcious,  obferv* 
gtion :  we  apprehend,  however,  that  it  is  not  quite  new ;  but 
what  follows  is  ftill  more  curious ; 

*  The  Italians,*  adds  our  author,  who  alone  of  all  modern  na- 
tions feel  what  real  poetry,  what  real  painting,  what  real  mulic 
are,  have  many  produ6lions  of  high  fame  under  this  title.  The 
^mes  would  have  received  the  Tollo\Ving  pieces,  had  not  the 
author  known  that  they  have  more  merit  than  many  .produ6tions, 
which  have  the  honour  to  attain  the  praife  of  thofe  who  know 
nothing.  But  he  pretends  not  to  the  exquifite  fpirit  of  Poli- 
Kiano.' 

Though  we  are  ready  with  this  author  to  allow  even  the  pre*- 
fentTace  of  Italy  a  pre-eminence  iri  mufic,  yet  that  *  they  only 
feel  what  real  poetry  and  real  painting  are,'  is  an  opinion  which 
we  can  by  no  means  adopt ;  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  de- 
fpifed  England  can  boaftofas  much  perfection  in  either  of  thefe 
arts,  even  though  we  Ihould  not  call  in  the  aflillance  of  our  au- 
thor's Dithyramhics^  which,  we  are  told,  would  certainly  have  been 
burned,  if  he  had  not  known  that  *  thfey  have  more  merit  thai^ 
many  productions  which  have  the  honour  to  attain  the  praife' — 
of  whom  ?  why—  *  of  thofe  who  know  nothing;'  an  honour  furely 
which  very  few  would  be  ambitious  of.  The  author,  no  doubt,^, 
meant  to  fay,  that  thefe  Odes  are  fuperlatively  excellent ;  bun 
recolleding  that  this  might  have  been  conftrued  into  vanity,  he 
concludes  his  fentence  in  this  ftrange  and  iTnintelligible  manner.— 
The  productions,  after  all,  muft  fpeak  for  themfelves.  The  fan-c 
gnine  admirers  of  ode-writing,  who  prefer  found  to  fenfe,  and 
big  words  to  the  language  of  nature,  may  perhaps  be  fond  of 
thefe  Dithyrambics,  in  which  we  muft  acknowlege  nothing  ap-. 
pears  to  us  very  ftriking  or  poetical :  a  ihort  fpecimen  may  fuflicc 
to  give  our  readers  a  propter  idea  of  their  merit.  In  the  firft 
Q^.  we  5aect  with  the  following  lipe^  ^ 

\  — feges^ 
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—  fagcs,  ye  whofe  eloquence  divine, 
Would,  with  a  golden  chain, 
The  hearer's  foul  reflrain, 
And  bear  to  every  paffion's  diflant  (hrine. 
Whofe  thunder  (hook  the  throne 
Of  each  barbaric  lord ; 
Tho'  by  deluded  myriads  prone 
Of  trembling  (laves  adored. 
Whofe  lucid  art  of  life  illumed  the  plan ; 
And  heavenly  wifdom  brought  to  dwell  with  man. 

Without  thy  fierce  controul, 
Enthufiafm,  foul  of  the  rapt  foul ! 
Fi6hire  in  vain  bids  her  creation  rife ; 
Mufic  in  vain  her  vocal  ikill  applies ; 
In  night  the  fair  creation  lies ; 
The  bidden  airs  deep  in  the  fullen  fliell, 
Till  thou  their  birth  impelK 
At  thy  command  the  glowing  forms  appear  :  . 
At  thy  command  the  ilrains  enchant  the  ear. 

Tliy  praife  may  every  art, 
And  fclence  fair  impart ; 
For  all  to  thee  their  richeft  luftre  owe.    • 
From  thee  all  attributes  of  mind 
That  to  gods  exalt  mankind  j 
All  deeds  immortal  flow/ 

What  our  author  means  by 

*  Whofe  lucid  art  of  life  illumed  the  plan,' 
wt  cannot  readily  comprehend :  and  the  llrange  expreffioa  of 

* foul  of  the  rapt  foul  !* 

is  nearly  allied  to  the  bombail  and  unintelligible. 

The  fecond  Dithy ramble  i^  on  Laughter ;  an  odd  fubje»St  for  aa 
ode.    This  is  written  in  the  common  fing-fong  ftyle, 
*  —  Laughter,  lead  the  feftal  band  5 
Wit  and  Humour,  hand  in  hand. 
Sports  that  dancQi  an4  fports  that  fing, 
^Love  and  Rapture  with  thee  bring. 
Now  when  merry  Spring  repofes 
On  her  bed  of  balmy  roles, 
In  fantaflic  meafures  revel 
All  along  the  flowery  level. 

Sweet  melody  pervades  the  luminous  air. 
The  jocund  tribes  appear ! 

My  fuppliant  thy  wifh  declare ; 
Lo  1  wait  to  hear  thy  prayer. 

While  feme,  tho  wife,  in  mental  gloom 
Their  melancholy  hours  entomb  ; 
And,  from  terror  of  the  morrow, 
WaJftc  the  given  day  in  forrow ; 
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Attend,  propitious  power,  my  claim  i     • 
Do  thou  invading  cares  repell : 
With  thee,  d^r  goddefs,  let  me  dwell. 
And  laugh  at  life%  amuiing  game/ 
This  is  the  true  infantine  mufc,     A  man  may,  as  Shakfpcatie 
fays,  *  rhyme  fo,  eight  years  together;  dinners,  and  fuppers,  and 
lleeping  hours  excepted/ 

DIVINITY. 

Two  Di/cour/es ;  L  On  Hahitual  Devofiottf  IL  0«  the  Duty  tf  ' 
net  living  to  Ourfelvei ;  hoth  preached  to  AJJemhliei  of  Protejiavt 
Dijfenting  Mimfters,  ahdfuhlijhed  at  their  Requeft.     By  Jo/efh 
PrieJUey^  LL.D.  F.R.S.     ^'vo.     u.  6d.     Johnfon. 
The  Scripture  makes-  it  one  of  the  charaderidics  of  a  good 
man,  that  he  fets  the  Lord  always  before  him  ;  and  that  he  ac- 
knowleges  God  in  all  his  ways.     In  the  firil  dilcourfe,  our  au* 
thor  (hews,  that  this  habitual  regard  to  God  has  a  tendency  to 
keep, us  ftedfaft  in  our  4"ty»  diflipate  anxiety  or  melancholy,  in 
fome  cafes  to  prevent  madnefs,  to  promote  a  uniform  chearful- 
nefs,  to  give  a  man  a  peculiar  prefence  and  Intrepidiry  of  mind, 
&c.     He  then  treats  of  the  moft  proper  and  effcdtual  methods  of 
promoting  this  difpofition. 

This  difcourfe  gave  occafion  to  that  excellent  poem  by  M«« 
Barbauld,  intitled.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Deity,  which  was  con>- 
pofed  immediately  after  the  firft  delivery  of  it,  before  an  aflem- 
bly  of  diffentine:  minittcrs  at  Wakefield,  in  the  year  1767, 

In  the  feconaiermon,  the  author  enforces  this  important  ob« 
fervation,  that  *  no  man  can  be  happy,  who  lives  to  himfelf ; 
but  that  true  happinefs  conlifls  in  having  our  faculties  wholly  in* 
groffed  by  fome  worthy  objeft,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  the 
liroDgeft  and  bed  of  our  affediious  have  their  full  play,  and  m 
which  we  enjoy  all  the  coniiilent  pleafur^s  of  our  whole  nature^ 

The  Trea/ure  of  the  Go/pel  in  earthen  Feffels.     A  Sermon  addrcjjrd 
to  the  Congregation  of  Protefant  DiJJenters^  in  Worcejler^  on. 
Tue/dayy  May  28,    1782,   at  a  Meeting  of  Mini flersy   ajjembled 
on  Account  of  the  rev.  Jofeph  Gummer^s  undertaking  the  PaJIoral 
Care  of  that  Society.     By  W.  Wood.     Svo.   6d.     Buckland. 
The  text  is  this  paflage  of  St  Paul's  fecond  Epiftle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians :  '  We  have  this  treafure  in  earthen  veflels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.'  Ch.  i  v.  7- 
Jn  difcoutfing  on  thefe  words  the  avithor  confidei*s  the  repine* 
fentation,  which  the  apoftle  gives  us  of  the  gofpel  and  its  minifters, 
and  the  reafon,  which  he  affigns  for  the  ufeof  weak  and  precarious 
inflruments,  in  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

The  cxpreffion  Br}O'xv^09  tv  or^mvotq  axtv%cnv^  is  metaphorical,  al- 
luding to  treafure  preferved  in  earthen  veflels  j  or,  as  the  fore- 
going verfe  would  almod  induce  us  to  imagine,  to  i-eflels,  *  in 
quibus  olim  lumina  portabantur.'  Our  author  prefers  the  firft 
and  obvious  meaning  ;  and  fuggefts  a  variety  of  juft  and  ufeful 
obfervations,  naturally  arifing  from  the  fubjedt ;  but  he  fome- 
limes  purfues  the  metaphor  beyo^id  the  bpunds  of  propriety. 
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CON  T  R  O  V  E  R  S  I  A  L. 

Thoughts  on  a  Pre-Exifient  State.     Small  Svj^.    S/.    Cadell. 

The  celebi*ated  author  of  fomc  late  Difquifitioru  introioce^ 
the  do6tfine  of  *  a  pre-exiftent  flate/  with  the  following  pom- 
pous  lift  of  auihorities  : 

**  That  raa^ikind  had  exHled  in  fomc  ftatc  previous  to  the 
prcfent  was  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  fages  of  the  moft  remote 
antiquity.  It  was  "held  by  the  gymnofophrfts:  of  Egypt,  the 
'  brachmans  of  India,  the  magi  of  Perfia,  and  the  gr^teft  philo- 
fophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  :  it  was  likewiie  f^dopted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Chriflian  church,  and  frequently  enforced  by  her 
primitive  writers ;  why  it  has  been  fo  little  noticed,  fo  much 
overlooked  rather  than  rejeded,  by  the  diviner  and  metaphy- 
£cians  of  latter  ages,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  as  it  is  ua- 
^doubtedlv  confirmed  by  reafon,  by  all  the  appearances  of  na- 
ture, ana  the  doctrines  of  revelation/    ^ 

The  difqulHtor  had  no  re9fon  to  complain  of  our  metaphy- 
ficians  and  divines.  Several  of  them  have  paid  a  ^o/>er  r^peB 
CO  this  hypothelis.  The  learoed  author  of  a  treatife,  publiihed 
in  1766,  intitled,  A  Lapfe  of  Human  Souls  in  a  State  of  Pre* 
«xiilence,  has  made  this  lapfe  ^  the  only  original  fin,  aad  the 
groundwork  of  the  gofpel  difpenfation.'  This  furely  was  giv- 
ing die  doctrine  as  much  importance,  as  the  difquifitor  could 
reafonably  defire. 

The  writer  of  the  tra6k  now  before  us,  has  however  ex- 
pinged  this  article  from  his  creed,  and  employed  fcvcnty  fMges 
in  proving,  that  it  is  neither  fupported  by  reafon  nor  reveHitioo ; 
— and,  confequently,  that  man  has  no  pretenfions  to  this  high 
d^fcent,  but  made  his  (irfl  entrance  into  life  in  the  humble  eha* 
rader  of  Hans  in  keller* 

Candid  Suggeftions ;  in  Eight  Letters  to  Soame  Jenyns^  EJq,  aj^ 

the  refpehi've  Suljc^s  of  his  Di/qujitions^     By  B.  N*  Turner^ 

Jlf.  A*     Small  Svo.     u.  6d.  fezved,     Lowndes, 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  pubUcation  has  not  contented 

himfelf  with  fele6fing  and  refuting  fome  of  the  leading  principles 

in  Mr.  Jenyns's  Dift^uifitions ;  he  has  entered  more  minutely 

into  every  uibjc6l,  and  commented  on  all  fuch  paiTages  as  to  him 

appeared  exceptionable.     In  the  courfe  of  his  inquiry,  he  has 

treated  his  author  with  candor  and  politenefs,  tlvough  he  has 

taken  the  libeity  to  point  out  many  of  his  erroneous  portions 

and  fallacious  arguments. 

We  have  already  given  our  fentiments  at  Isrge  on  thefe  topics, 
imd  therefore  (hall  not  expatiate  on  this  article. 

This  volume  is  printed  in  the  fame  elegant  form  vnth  that  of 
Mr*  Jienyns^  and  may  very  properly  attend  it '  along  the  firean 
oi  timf.^' 
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M    E    D    I    C-A    L. 
S^eB  Ca^r  •f  the  Difirdir  commamfy  termed  the  FaraJyJts  &f  i^ 

Lower  Eicttemities*    Sy  J^n  JM^    M.  2>.  JF*  R.  S.     8^^ 

».     Stockdale, 

Thefe  ciUbs  relate  chiefly  to  fuch  as  had  been  admitted  patienti 

'iato  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  and  are  publtOied  by  Dr.  Jebb 

with  the  view  of  illuftrating  and  confirming  the  obfervationa 

which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Pott,     To  thefe  is  fubjoined  anm 

cafe  •£  chc  catalepfy. 

Dr,  Jebb  coniiders  cafes  as  of  the  utmoil  importance  for  the 
improvemeot  of  medicine.  They  are,  doybtlefs,  as  has  long 
been  acknowleged,  .the  foundation  and  teft  of  rational  pradice  ; 
but  if  earned  ^  infinitum^  their  utility  could  not  atone  fof  the  , 
4ifelei£  Umber,  not  to  fay  fiif^itious  cafes^  with  which  the  fdence 
would  be  encumbered, 

The  Kcw  Britijb  Bifpenfatory.     iimo,     j/.    Ncwbcry. 

To  the  [Mreparations  and  compofttions  of  the  new  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia:^,  the  author  has  added  what  he  calls 
the  genuine  receipts  for  ieverai  celebrated  medicines,  which  have 
kitherto  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  the  hands  of  Ibme  eminent  prac* 
titioners.  It  is  chiefly  calculated  for  thofe  who  are  unacquaia^ 
ed  with  the  Latin  language. 

The  Works  of  Jofepb  Elfe^  Surgeon  to  St,  Thomases  HofpitaU  To 
'wbieh  is  added  an  Appendix*  By  George  Vaux^  Surgeon^  Zvo^ 
2s,  6d.     Johnfon^ 

To  thi«  republication  of  Mr.  Elfe's  works,  Mr.  Vaux,  the 
editor,  has  added  an  appendix,  intended  to  confirm  the  fupe- 
riority  o#  Mr.  EUc's  method  of  curing  the  hydrocele  by  caulUe^ 
to  that  by  &t<m,  which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Pott. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

Ti/  Field  of  Mars:  heing  an  alphabetical  Digefiion  of  the  prineipd 
Naval  and  Military  Engagements^  in  Europe^  JJia^  Africa^ 
And  America^  particularly  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Mlies^  fr^*^ 
the.  ninth  Century  to  the  prefent  Period*  Emheliiflied  with 
Mali^.  Chartij  PlanSf  and' J^iews  of  Battles*  4/9.  iLiis,6d^ 
Robinfon.' 

An  account  of  military  and  naval  tranfa^ions  forms  a  great 
as  well  as  important  part  *  of  fecukr  hiilcxry  j  and  as  thefe  may 
be  recited  independently  of  other  events,  fo  may  they,.  w}th  . 
propriety,  be  detached  from  the  general  narrative.  A  work 
of  this  nature  muft  prove  particularly  intereiiing  to  thofe  gentle- 
men,, whofe  profeffions  lead  them  to  the  contemplation  of  fcenes, 
which  afibrd  gloriqus  examples  for  animating  their  valour,  and 
improving  their  fIdU,  in  jheir  refpe^Hve  departments.  The  fi* 
lent  operations  of  the  cabiiiet  may  regulate  the  govcfnment  of 
the  flate  ;  but  it  is  on  the  field  and  the  ocean  where  thofe  deci- 
live  actions  have  happened,  that  alone  can  give  efficacy  to  couti* 
fcls,  or  eftablifli  the  bleffings  of  peace.  The  worV  before  us  is 
not  only  properly  arranged^  and  compiled  from  the  bell  authori- 
ties^ but  IS  eml^Uiilied  wuh  a  gtc^  number  of  delineations,  pe* 
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culiarly  illullrative  of  the  fubjeds.  What  relates  only  to  t^e 
naTal  afikirs  of  Britain,  hat  been  juiUy  confidered  as  a  fpletidid 
part  of  modem  hii^ory ;  and  we  catinat  douht  but  that  a^work, 
which  comprifesyin  a  great  degree*  bo(h  the  naval  andxnili- 
tary  hifbry  of  all  nations,  during  fo  longa  period^  will  be  re^rd- 
cd  by  the  lovers  of  hiflorical  knowiege  as  a  ufeful  acquiiitio0* 
Pbilofopbical  Differtatiensn  By  James  Balfour^  Efq,  of  Piirig. 
Small  ^vo*   zs.^d,  J[nve^.     Cadell. 

This  work  confifts  of  four  Diflertarions.  In  the  firft,  the 
author  treats  of  matter  and  motion  ;  proving^  that  matter  can- 
■ot  poflefs  an  active  power  of  moving  itfelt ;  and  that  all  mo- 
tion muft  be  ultimately  refolvable  into  the  agency  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  fecond,  he  examines  an  argument  advanced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  doArine  of  necellity,  by  the  author  of  a  late  publi- 
cation, intitlcd,  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  •  fhcwing, 
that  the  mind  ad^s  independently  of  any  neceflary  inflaence  of 
taiotives  ;  and  that  the  imaginary  notion  of  abfolute  neceffity  is 
attended  with  many  abfurdities* 

The  fubje<S^  of  the  third  DiiTertation  is,  the  Foundation  (»f 
Moral  Obligation ;  that  of  the  fourth,  is^  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  and  that  of  the  fifth  is,  the  Evidence 
of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion  from  its  Connection  with  Pro-^ 
Tidence* 

Thefe  topics  have  been  fo  often  difcufled  by  preceding  wri- 
ters, that  the  reader  cannot  reafonably  expe^  any  coniiderable 
degree  of  additional  light  (hould  be  thrown  upon  them.  This 
learned  writer  has  however  treated  them  in  a  manner,  which 
jQiews  him  to  be  a  rational  and  ingenious  metaphyiician. 
iihliotheca  Tofograpbica  Britannica*  No,  VI*  Fart  I.  i^o*  31* 
Nichols, 

This  number  contains  an  account  of  feveral  antiquities  In 
Kentt  hitherto  undefcribed,  viz.  The  Friers  at  Aylesford,  Cob- 
ham-College,  the  Ruins  of  Denton  Chrurch,  Lidfing  Chapel, 
Fcnihurfl-Church,  Chalke-Church,  Speldherft  Church,  Starkeys, 
in  the  parifh  of  Woldham,  the  remains  of  the  archbiftiop's  pa- 
lace^  and  the  Grange  ih'Gillingham,  the  Manor-Houfe  of  Twi- 
dall,  and  the  Ruins  of  Halling-Palace,  a  place  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  biftiops  of  Rochefter.  » 

'    Thefe  defcriptions  are  illuflFated  with  feveral  neat  engravings. 
Memoiri  of  tbe  right  hon*  Lord  Vifcount  Qhirington^  containiag  a 

Genuine  Defcription  of  ibe  Government^  and  Manners  of  the  pre^ 
fent  Portuguefe^     Small  %vo,.     5J.   fevjid.    Johnfon. 

Thefe  volumes,  which  arc  only  dn  introdu&on  to  others  pro- 
fefledly  more  interefUng,  are  faid  to  be  the  work  of  a  captain 
Muller,  in  the  Portuguefe  Service,  who  died  in  the  year  1778, 
Though  they  are  dignified  with  the  refpedtablc  title  of  Memoirs^ 
yet  their  authenticity  is  very  fufpicious ;  and  a  better  account 
^cannot  be  given  of  them  than  by  the  author's  friend,  Franzihi  5 
— .*  Se  non  e  vero,  6  bene  trovato,'  which  in  our  tranfiation  fig- 
nifies— *  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  a  very  probable  fi£tion»*  The 
editor  is,  indeed,  willing  to  leave  it  on  this  ground ;  and  we 
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fhalt  give  «  (hort  account  of  it  without  a  fyllable  concerning  iu^ 
authenticity^  which,  at  prefenty  is  reallv  fufpici^us. 

Lord  Cherington  is  the  fon  of  Dr.  Caftlefbrd,  whofe  brother 
inherited  that  title ;  but  thefe  volumes  only  inform  us  of  h^s 
Jbirth,  for  they  arc  filled-  with  the  *  eventful  hiftory'  of  his  fa- 
ther. The  ftory  is  probable  and  natural;  the  affediag  fcenet 
are  not  heightened  by  the  craft  of  an  authorling,  nor  wire<lrawn 
by  the  tiite  exclamations  and  reflexions  of  a  noveliill.  Though 
thefe  little*  vc^umes,  from  their  incidental  merit,  may  captivate 
the  readers  of  a  circulating  library,  they  will  have  a  greater  and 
more  beneficial  jiSe£k ;  they  will  increafe  their  affedion  for  their 
own  country,  and  that  venerable  coniiitution  which  fupports  and 
protects  the  meaneft  individual  from  the  arbitrary  exertions  of 
a  gloomy  tyrant,  an  infatiable  minifler,  or  the  more  deftru£tive 
efforts  oi  miilaken  bigotry.  The  information  [refpedting  Portu- 
gal and  its  government  is  not  confiderable ;  though  the  future 
volumes  promife  more  intelligence.  In  fa£^,  we  fo  feldom  find; 
jn  a  work  of  this  kind,  any  real  merit,  that  we  prize  every 
|hing  which  refembles  it  at  a  high  rate. 

jfn  EJky  en  CcmeJy.   l^B.Walwyn.   %vo*   is*  6 J.     HooMiam^ 

This  £(!ay,  which,  it  feems,  is  reprinted  from  a  news-paper, 
where  it  firft  appeared,  contains  little  more  than  a  few  vague 
and  defultory  remarks  on  comedy,  with  ilridures  on  Shak(peare» 

?[ohnfon,  Lee,  Rowe,  &c.  The  author's  fentiments  feem  to  be, 
n  general,  the  refult  of  fome  taile  and  knowlege  in  dramatic  pro- 
4u6tion8;butobfcured  by  a  perplexed,  pompous,  and  aifedlcd  ffyle. 
*  Mr.  Walwyn  informs  us,  in  the  firft  page,  that  *  comedy  is  the 
mirror  of  human  nature,  which  refie£^s  our  follies,  defe6ts,  vices^ 
and  virtues  ;  fo  that  we  may  laugh  at  the  firft,  ridicule  the  fe- 
pond,  fatirize  the  third »  and  enforce  the  latter.  Thus  we  find  it 
IS  not  merely  a  pi^ure,  but  a  refiedlor  of  human  life. .  If  the  ex- 
preilion  may  be  allowed,  it  is  a  reflecting  painting — in  other 
Words,  a  (^ramatic  camera.' 

This  ftrange  definition  of  comedy  has,  in  its  firft  fentence, 
the  air  6f  a  charade^  the  firil,  the  fecqnd,  &c.  and  the  laft  part 
\b  very  like  a  riddle.  A  r^Bing  painting  conveys  to  us,  we  muft 
9cknowlege,  no  precife  or  determinate  idea  ;  nor  do  we  rightly 
underftand  the  fccond  branch  of  the  philofophical  charade^  the 
ridicule  of  defeHs ;  defers  being,  in  our  opinion,  rather  the  pro- 
pec  obje£k  of  pity,  than  of  ridicule  or  contempt,  and  therefore 
no  part  of  comedy.  '  i      ,  ^ 

*  Superficial  obfervers,  fays  our  author,  in  his  criticifm  on  the 
charad^r  of  Bobadil,  may  fay,  vanity  is  a  means  without  atl 
fnd.  But  that  would  be  a  non-entity  of  exoroffion.  It  has  no 
meaning.  Even  caprice,  which  feems  to  burlefque  all  prin- 
ciple of  a£Hon,  changes  from  a  defire  of  novelty.  Vanity  only 
differs  from  pride,  in  its  object.  We  are  vain  of  trifles,  and 
proud  of  worth.  Both  have  one^final  caufe,  or  principle,  whicl^ 
IS  confequence— the  bafis  of  felf-complacency,  But  furely  Bor 
badil  can  have  no  fclf-complaceney.' 
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\  What  can  Mr.  Walwyn  iilisao  by^  a  M^^nfity  (f  exbnffimt 
or  caprice  hurit/quing  evefy^ pfhgifle  t--Tihe{ol![w\tig  ientcnce$ 
haerc  fometbitig  ia  them  very  ebfeilrff  Mad  unintelligible: 
<  Crinca  would  fhew  tbeir  ^fcernmenr  and  libosatify  in  not€o»> 
deiBfiing  failirtg  ahiHty^m  Johnfoa,  the  paffions  are'fcarcdy  co- 
loured ;  but  in  Shakfpeare  they  are  imitated  by  fteihg^-^SL  tmm^ 
porary  writer  is  a  meteor  that  is  toil,  whilft  li  gkres  along^  the 
atntpffhere  of  applaufe.'^h  vPTiier  oF  geniiine  charader  is  a  ^xti. 
flar,  whofe  briiiiaDcy  is  an  everlailiing  ornament  lo  the  deime  of 
funae.-^Why  fhould  modem  ^sAyx%feek  to^dilute  ftreftgth  of paf!lon 
widi  the  muueroifuir^  criticifm  ? — Trifiing  merit  hsu  often  been 
obi'erved  to  fucceed  merely  by  the  dulnefs  of  unifoimky,  while 
a. genius  of  fuperior  excellence  has  failed  fy  reafin  hb  eccentri* 
elty  could  not  confine  itfelf  to  the  cold  formality  of  reafin* 

li  Mr.  Walwyn,  inffaead  of  being  %  meteor  in  the  atmcfphere  of 
spplauie,  wiihes  toihine  taz  fixed fiarr  in  i^t  dome  o^  izmt^  we 
SPouldadTife  him  in  the  EiTay^  which,  he  informs  us,  he  is  pre- 
pring  for  the  prefs,^  to  pay  more  attention  to  method,  precifiotoy 
and,  above  all,  perfpicuity* 

CbrwdogicalTahJcs  of  the  HigB  Sheriffs  of  the  County  ofLincoifty 

and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shircy  Citizons  and  Burgejes  in  J^ar* 

liamenf  'uoithin  the  fame ;  from  the  carliejl  Accounts  to  the  pre/eni 

Times.     4/fl.     2/.     White,  Holborn^ 

Thefe  for  a  time  efcaped  our  attention,  and  even  at  prefent 
Itave  very  little  claim  to  it.  Their  accuracy,  which  can  be  thdr 
only  merit,  is  fcarcely  an  object  of  our  enquiry,  for  it  will  not 
admit  of  any  difcumon.  It  may,  probably,  be  a  v^ry  uieful 
compilation  for  a  future  topographical  hiftory  of -Lincolafliu:^* 
Heathen  Mythology  made  ee0^     iimo*     ii&  5</.     Riley. 

This  little  volume  cotapreheods  a  (hort  view  of  sUbonomy, 
sod  of  die  earth,  with  a  defcription  of  the  principal  heathen 
4eities«,  The  former  part  the  author  has  fuccedfully  end«avoor« 
ed  to  render  inftru6dve  to  youth ;  but  the  latter  is  treated*  with 
too  much  brevity  to  prove  equally  ufefiiU 

Letters  upon  Ancient  Rijloty.     i  zmo,     3 j.  6^^    Kearfley. 

Thia  volume  is  compiled  partly  from  letters  written  by  the  late 
Sari  of  Cheiierficld  to  his  fon,  and  partly  from  French  authon. 
The  whole  is  publiihed  in  French  and  Engliib,  and  intended, 
very  properly*  for  the  ufe  of  fchools* 
id  NtWy  Complete^  and  Vnitferftd  Roman  Hifiory*  \2mo*  $s,  Hb^g* 

Parturiunt  mantes.^  This  little  impof^or,  coofifHng  of  ndmors 
than  three  hundred  and  feventy-dght  duodecimo  ^agei,  addrefles 
the  world  in  a  title-page-  which  might  ferve  a  voluminous  work  is 
ffrlio.  It  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  benefit  to  its  reader,  have 
jbeeo  comprifed  within  a  nut-ihdl. 
Literary  Amufemenis  I  or  E^otning  Entertainer^  ByaFemahHandi 

Zi^ls*     17  mo.    ^*     Noble. 
«   Perhaps  by  that  of  an  in&nt. 
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For  the  Month  of  Oaoher^  178  z. 


Jin   E£ky  on   E^e  Poetty.     By   William  Haytif,   M/q»    j^i^ 
IQs.Sd.    /fwed*     Dodfley. 

MR.  Hayley  having  refumed  the  pen,  we,  with  pleafate;^ 
cuter  on  the  taft:  of  reviewing  his  prodttaion.<^If.<mly 
ithori  appeared,  what  delightful  travelling  it  would  hm 
through  the  regions  of  literature  t  But  a  genius  like  his  {^U 
d<Hn  ffffiBfs  tt|it^|>Q!re.  once  in  ^  century : .  fuch  exalted  foult 
are  the 

•  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vafto.* 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  poetical  powers 
of  Mr.  Hayley,  who^ having,  in  his  other  performances,  deli« 
vered  his  fentiments  , concerning  Hiftory  and  Painting,  to 
complete  his  fplendid  circle  proceeds,  in  the  work  before  us» 
to  an  illuftration  of  his  £xvourite  art.  We  could  have  Wiflied, 
that  he  had  not  confined  himfelf  to  the  coniideration  of  the 
£^,  but  ^ven  us  alfo  his  remarks  on  every  other  fpecies  of 
poetry  :  this,  however,  we  hope,  is  refervcd  for  fome  future 
eflay  ;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  fit  down  with  thanjcfulnefs  to 
the  feaft  before  us. 

The  epiftles  are  ftddreiTed  to  Mr.  Mafon,  for  whom  the  aa« 
thor  feems  to  exprefs  the  moft  friendly  attachment,  and  to 
hold  in  the  higheft  degree  of  eftimation,  calling  him  the 

'  Harmonious  Chief  of  Britain's  Kving  choir,* 
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Though  wc  arc  not  among  thofc,  and  many  fuch  there  arc, 
who  wi(h  to  depreciate  the  poetical  merit  of  Mr.  Mafon,  we 
cannot  but  confider  the  exalted  fituation  in  which  Mr,  Hayley 
has  placed  him  as  an  ovet-ftrained  compliment,  being  of  opinion 
that  our  author  himfelf  has  a  fuperior  title  to  the  ;-ank  which 
he  has  bellowed  on  his  friend. — The^efign  of  this  poem,  as 
'Mr.  Hayley  informs  us,  is  principally  to  remove  thofe  numerous 
prejudices  which  obftruft  the  cultivation  of  Epic  writing.  The 
fttbjeds  of  the  firfl  epiftle  are  the  *  Origin  of  Poetry. — Honours 
paid  to  its  infancy.— Homer  the  firft  poet  remaining.— -Diffi- 
culty of  the  queftion,  why  he  had  no  fuccefTor  in  Greece.— -Rc- 
ipark  of  a  celebrated  yi'riter,  that  as  criticifm  ftourifhes  poetry 
declines. — Defence  of  critics — Danger  of  a  bigoted  acquie- 
(cence  in  critical  fyftems — and  of  a  poet's  criticifing  his  own« 
works. — Advantages  of  friendfhip  and  ftudy  of  the  higher 
poets,'  This  is  all  that  the  argument,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  £rft 
epiftle,  and  from  which  the  above  is  extraded,  promifes  to  the 
•reader,  who,  not>yith (landing,  will  find  much  more  to  grati^ 
his  tafle  :  he  will  meet  with — a  beautiful  defcription  of  poetry, 
its  powers,  and  its  charms — a  comparifon  of  it  with  painting, 
ihewing  its  advantages  over  the  filler  art — a  fine  chara£ler  of 
Boileau — with  other  paffages  that  will  afford  him  lioth  enter- 
tsdnment  and  inltrudlion. 

'  In  a  work  of^his  kind,  and  by  fuch  a  writer,  where  every 
part  is  finifhed  with  elegance,  correftnefs,  and  preciiion,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  point  out  paflfages  of  fuperior  merit.  The 
following  lines  are,  perhaps,  fome  of  the  beftin  this  cpilllc. 

*  Though  tafte  refin'd  to  modern  verfe  deny 

The  hacknied  pageants  of  the  Pagan  Iky, 

Their  finking  radiance  ftill  the  canvafs  warms. 

Painting  flill  glories  in  their  graceful  forms  ; 

Nor  canll  thou  envy,  if  the  world  agree 

To  grant  thy  fifter  claims  denied  to  thee.; 

For  thee,  the  happier  art !  the  elder-born  I 

Superior  rights  and  dearer  charms  adorn  ; 

Confin'd  (lie  catches,  with  .pbfervance  keen. 

Her  fingle  moment  of  the  changeful  fcene  ^ 

But  thou,  end u'd  with  energy  fublime,       .  v 

Unqiieftion'd  arbiter  of  fpace  and  time  i     "'"'■ 

Canft  join  the  diftant,  the  unknown  create, 

And,  while  exiftenc^;  yield»  thee  all  her  ftatc, 

On  the  aftonifli'd  mind  profufely  pour 

Myriads  of  forms,  that  fancy  piufl  adore. 

Yet  of  thy  boundlefs  power  the  deareft  part 

Is  firm  polTeflion  of  the  feeling  heart : 
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J>id  progeay  of  chancfe,  hy  labour,  taught,  , 
No  flow-form 'd  creature  6f  fcholaftic  thought, 
The  child  of  paffion  thou  1  thy  lyre  (he  ftpung^ 
To  her  parentai  notes  flie  tun'd  thy  tongue ; 
Gave  thee  her  boideft  fwell,  her  fofteft  tone, 
And  made  the  compafs  of  her  voice  thy  own**      .  . 

Not  inferior  to  thefe  is  the  charader  of  Boileau^  as  thus  de* 
iineated  by  our  poet.    ' 

<  What  laws  of  poefjr  can  learning  Ihew 
Above  the  critic  fong  oFfage  JDefpreaUx  \ 
His  fancy  elegant^  his  judgment  nice, 
His  methbd  eafy,  and  his  ftyle  concife  ; 
The  bard  of  Rcafon^  with  her  vigour  fraught, 
Her  pureft  do6lrine  he  divinely  taught : 
Nor  taught  in  vain  !  His  precept  clear  and  chafl^ 
Reform'd  the  errors  of  corrupted  taile  ; 
And  Frefhch  Imagination,  who  was  bit 
By  that  t^antula,  diftorted  Wit, 
Ccafing  her  antic  gambols  to  rehearfe, 
Bleft  the  pure  magic  of  his  healing  verfe : ; 
With  his  loud  fame  applauding  Europe  rung, 
And  his  juft  praife  a  rival  poet  fung. 
Yet,  had  this  friend  of  verfe -devoted  youth. 
This  tuneful  teacher  of  poetic  truth, 
Had  he  but  chanc'd  his  do6trine  to  difFufe 
Ere  Milton  communM  with  his  facred  Mufe ; 
And  could  that  Englifli,  felf-dependant  foul. 
Born  with  fuch  energy  as  mocks  controul. 
Could  his  high  fpirit,  with  fubmiffive  awe. 
Have  Ooop'd  to  liften  to  a  Gallic  law  ; 
His  hallow'd  fubjedt,  by  that  law  forbid, 
iVTight  ftill  have  laid  in  lilent  darknefs  hid, 
And,  this  bright  fun,  not  riling  in  our  fphere. 
Homer  had  wanted  flill  his  true  compeer.' 

The  fecond  epiftle  contains  the  characters  of  the  ancicni 
poets;  Homer,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Virgil,  and  Lucan.  In 
the  laft  of  thefe,  which  are  all  finely  drawn,  our  author  has 
done  jufticc  to  a  poet,  whom  modern  criticifm  has  too  often 
treated  with  unmerited  contempt  and  feverity,  and  whom  our 
amiable  friend  of  freedom  thus  vindicates. 

*  See  daring  Lucan  for  that  wreath  contend, 
Which  Freedom  twines  for  her  poetic  friends 
•Tis  thine,  thou  bold  but  injured  bard,  'tis  thine! 
Tho*  Critic  fpleen  infult  thy  rougher  line ;  ^ 
Tho'  wrong'd  thy  genius,  and  thy  name  mifplac'd 
By  vain  diitindHons  of  faftidious  Tafle  ; 
Indiffnant  Freeclom,  with  juft  anger  fir'd,     . 
Shall  guard  the  poet  whom  herfelf  infpir*d. 
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What  tho'  tliy  wrly,  unoori^fd  jftigt 

Betrays  font  marki  of  a  d«g«iierg(e  age ; 

Tho*  miwy  a  tunbid  pcAnt  thy  verfecootaint, 

Lilu  wane jprojeAintf  iram  Hereukas  rdns  ; 

Tho'  like  thy  Ca^  diy  Aern  Mufa  appear. 

Her  manaartrieki,  and  har  frown  auflere; 
.«     141^0  bimt  ftiU  breathing  Frcadom^s  genuine  I 

Tuftice  her  idol,  Public  Good  her  aim^ 

Well  (he  fupplies  her  want  of  fofter  art 

By  all  the  ftej-ling  treafures  of  the  heart ; 

By  Energy,  firom  Independajice  caught, 

Ajid  the  h-ce  Ttgcnir  o^unborrQw'd  Thought* 

Thou  Bar4  moft  injurM  by  malicious  fate» 

Could  not  thy  blood  appeafe  a  tyrant^s  hate  i 

Muft  he,  ftill  eaird  by  thy  poetic  claim. 

With  falfehood  pcrfecute  thy  moral  fame  ? 

Shall  Hiftory's  pen,  to  aid  his  Tengetuce  won. 

Brand  thee,  brave  Spirit,  as  an  impious  fon. 

Who  meanly  fear'd  to  yield  his  vital  flood, 

And  fought  his  fafet^  by  a  parentis  blood  ? 

Bafe  calumny,  at  which  Belief  muft  hak. 

And  blind  CreduUty  hedelf  revolt. 

Could  that  firm  youth  become  fo  vile  a  flave, 

Whofe  voice  new  energy  to  virtue  gave ; 

Whofe  Stoic  foal  ail  abjed  thoughu  abhorr*d> 

And  ownM  no  fordid  pajSion  as  its  lord  | 

Who  in  the  tryine  hour  of  mortal  pab. 

While  life  was  ebbing  from  his  open  vein. 

Alike  unconfcious  ofremorfe  ana  fear, 

His  heart  unfhaken,  and  his  (bnfes  clear, 

SmilM  on  his  doom,  and,  like  the  &bied  bird 

Whofe  mufic  from  Meander's  bank  was  heah^ 

Form'd  into  tuneful  notes  his  parting  breath. 

And  fling  th'  approaches  of  unoteaded  death  } 

Rife,  thou  wron^'d  bard,  above  Detra^^os's  reaehy 

Whofe  arts  in  vam  thy  various  worth  impeadk, 

Enjoy  that  fame  thy  fpirit  knew  to  prise,. 

And  viewM  fo  fondly  with  nrophetsc  eyes.    . 

Tho*  the  nice  critic  of  faftidious  Prance 

Survey  they  ibng  wkh  many  a  fcornful  ghnce, 

J^sli  as  a  Gt)Ch  the  kinder  judge  accufi^ 

Who  with  their  great  ComeiUe  commends  thy-  Mufa^ 

Let  Britain,  eager  as  the  Leftian  ftate 

To  fl)ield  thv  Pompey  from  the  wrongs  of  Fate, 

To  thee  with  pride  a  fond  attachment  fliew, 

Thqu  bard  of  Freedom,  tho*  the  world's  thy  foc.!^ 

'  In  the  third  epiftle,  aflera  Ihort  fltetckof  t}te  NMdumandf 
Provencal  poetry,  Ms.  Hay  ley  charaAeriies  the  mo^  ieXa^' 
{ililhed  epic  pocu  of  Italy«   Spain»  Pcrtngal,  foanoe,  uA 
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JfingUnd.  The  ftveral  iMatitk^  iind  fi^iritt  df  Difttii^'Trlffino* 
Boccacio^  f idTo^  TAfibni^  Lo]>«  de  VefA«  Erc!lldi,  CainoSns  \ 
Voltaire,  Boccage  ;  and  liftljr,  thofe  of  our  own  eoic  writers 
are  amply  difeufied.  The  lines  on  the  tmifidrtal  Miltdfl, "  may 
ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Hayley's  tafte  ahd  judgmcAt.  • 
*  Apart,  and  on  a  iaored  bill  retirM,  ^     ■ 

Beyond  all  mortal  inspiration  fir'd, 
The  mighty  Milton  fits — ^an  hoft  around 
Of  lift'ning  angels  fi;uard  the  holy  ^rovmd  $ .  « 

Amaz'd  they  we  a  human  form  afpire 
To  grafp  with  daring  hand  a  feraph*s  lyrc^ 
Inly  irradiate  with  celeilial  beams, 
Attempt  thofe  high,  thofe  foul-fabduing  themes, 
(  Which  humbler  denizens  of  heayen  decline) 
And  celebrate,  with  fandtity  divine, 
The  fbny  field  from  warring  angels  won^ 
And  God  triumphant  in  his  vidor  Son. 
Nor  lefs  the  wonder,  and  the  fweet  delight^ 
His  milder  fcenes  and  {bfter  notes  excite,  , 
Whea  at  his  bidding  Eden's  blooming  grov^ 
Breathes  thje  rich  fweets  of  innocence  and  Iotc. 
With  fuch  pure  joy  as  our  forefather  knew 
When  Raphael,  heavenly  g^ueii:,  firil  met  his  view. 
And  our  glad  fire,  within  his  blifsful  bower, 
Drank  die  pure  cotavetft  df  th*  setheriat  power; 
Round  the  bleft  bard  his  raptufd  audience  th^ilgr 
And  feel  their  fouls  imparadis*d  in  fong.' 

In  the  fourth  epifUe  Mr.  Hayley  makes  Ipme  judiciovs  re- 
marks on  the  fuppofed  parfimony  of ,  nature  in  beftowing 
poetic  genitts,  ^d  exemplifies  the  «vii$*  and  advantagf&s  of 
poetry  in  the  fate  of  different  poets.  Ilf  tUs  pkn  of  the  work 
our  author  &ems  to  quit  his  original  fvbjeft,  and  to  expatiate 
in  a  wider  field ;,  a.  liberty  wUch.  the  freedotti  of  epiilolary 
writing  may  perhaps  iaxrly  intitle  him  to  t  and  this  }s,  in 
confequence  of  hisr  ex^urfioh,  tlie  jtitiR  agreeable  amd  tnter- 
taitting  part  of  the  poem.  The  following.  fine^>  on  the.  force 
of  prejudice,  are  not  lefs  juft  t&an  elegant  and  poetical. 
*  O  Prejudice  I  thou  bane  of  arts,  thou  pcft, 

Whofe  ruffian  powers  the  free-born  foul  arre&  ; 

Thou  ,who»  dethroning  Reafon,  dar'Il  to  fr^me  . 

And  iifue'thy  proud  taws  beneath  her  name  i 

Thou  coaft^r  on  the  intellectual  deep. 

Ordering  each  timid  bark  thycourfe  to  keep  ; 
^        Who,'  left:  fome  daring  mind  beyond  thee  iJMer,    . 

Haft  rais'di  to  vouch  thy  v>anity  and  fear, 

•  Mr.  Hayley  jaftly  obferves,  that  *  the  epic  powers  of  Camotfna 
have  received  dca  hoHoar  In  our  Itngua^,  by  ther  elegant  and  fpt* 
rUcd  tranflalion  of  Mr.  Adickle.' 

R  3  Herculeaa 
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Herculetn  pillars  where  thy  <ail  was  furl'd. 
And  nam'd  thy  bounds  the  Limits  of  the  World. 
Thou  braggart.  Prejudice,  how  oft  thy  breath 
Has  doonrd  young  Genius  to  the  (hades  of  death  \ 
How  often  has  thy  voice,  with  brutal  fire, 
Forbidden  Female  hands  to  touch  the  lyre, 
Dcny*d  to  Woman,  Nature*s  faV*rite  child, 
The  right  to  epter  fancy's  opening  wild  \ 
Blell  l£  this  fmiling  hour,  when  Britain  fees 
Her  fair-ones  cancel  fuch  abfurd  decrees, 
In  one  harmonious  group,  with  grtceful  fcom, 
Spring  o'er  the  pedant's  fence  of  withef'd  thorn, 
And  reach  Parnaffian  heights,  where,  laurel-crown*d,' 
This  foftcr  quire  the  notes  of  triumph  found ; 
Where  Seward,  leader  of  the  lovely  train. 
Pours  o'er  heroic  tombs  her  potent  ftrain  ; '. 
Potent  to  footh  the  honoured  dead,  apd  dart 
Congenial  virtue  through  each  panting  heart; 
Patent  thro'  fpirirs  mafculine  to  fprcad 
Poetic  jealouiy  and  envious  dread  ; 
"     If  Love  and  Envy  could  in  union  reft. 

And  rule  with  blended  fway  a  poet's  breaft  ; 

The  bards  of  Britain,  with  unjaundlc'd  eyes,  % 

Will  glory  to  behold  fuch  rivals  rife.' 

Our  author's  reiie^ons  on  the  fate  of  poor  Chattetton>  aiQ 
equally  beautiful  and  pathetic, 

*  Oh,  ill-ftarr'd  youth,  whom  Nature  form'd,-  in  vain^ 
With  powers  on  Pindus*  fplcndid  height  to  reign ! 
O  dread  example  of  i)(rhat  pangs  await 
Young  Genius  ftruggling  with  malignant  Fate! 
What  could  the  Mufe,  who  fir'd  thy  infaht  frame 
With  the  rich  promife  of  poetic  fame  ; 
Who  taught  thy -hand  its  magic  art  to  hide. 
And  mock  the.  infolence  of  critic  pride;     . 
What  could  her  unavailing  cares  oppofe^'  . 
To  favc  her  darling  from  his  defpetatc  foes  j  » 

From  preffing  Want's  calamitous  controul 
And  Pride,  the  fever  of  the  ardent  foul  ? 
Ah  fee,  too  confcious  of  her  falling  power, 
She  quits  her  nurfling  in  his  deathful  hour  ! 
In  a  chill  room,  within  whofe  wretched  wall 
No  cheering  voice  replies  to  Mifery's  call ; 
Near  a  vile  bed,  too  crazy  to  fuftaln 
Misfortune's  wafting  limbs,  convuls'd  with  pain, 
On  the  bare  floor,  with  heaven-diredted  eyes, 
The  haplefs  youth  in  fpeechlefs  horror  lies  ! 
The  pois'nous  vial,  by  diftradtion  drain'd, 
l^oUs  £rom  liis  hand,  in  wild  contortion  ftrun'd ; 
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Pale  with  lifc-wafting  pangs,  its-  dire  eife6t. 
And  ftttng  to  madnefs  by  the  world's  neglc^, 
He,  inabhorrenceof  the  dangerous  art, 
Once  the  dear  idol  of  his  glowing  h^art, 
Tears  from  his  harp  the  vain  detefled  wires, 
And  in  the  frqnzy  of  defpair  expires  !* 

In  this  little  extrad,  the  defcription  of  the  dying  youth,  and 
the  beautiful  image  of  his  tearing  the  'wires  from  his  harp, 
breathe  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry. 

After  this  melancholy  recital,  our  author,  to  raife  the  fpirits 
of  his  drooping  brethren,  calls  to  their  minds. the  honours" 
which  Ariofto  received  from'  the  emperor  Charles ;  and  the 
liberal  rewards  beftow'd  by  his  countrymen  on.  the  celebrated 
Xope  de  Vega,  and.  the  independent  Situation  of  i?ope. 

♦ '?dr  him  the  hands  of  jarring  fadion  join       ;.'.''' 

To  keep  their  tribute  on  his  Homer*s  (hrine. 

Proud  of  the  frank  reward  his  talents  find. 

And  nobly  confcious  of  no  venal  mind,  "   W         v 

With  the  juft  world  his-fair  account  hc-cleJCrs,   '         "^ 

And  owes  no  debJt  to  princes  or  to  peers.'  ,      ' 

The  elegant  compliment,  in .  the  paiTag^-  fuijjpined,  which 
wc*cannot  with-hold  from  our  readers,,  is  wortlty  of  him  who 
gives  and  of  him  who  receives  the  defcrved  tribute, 

*  O  thou  bright  Spirit,  whom  the Affan  mufe    ' 
Had  fondly  JfeepM  ifi  iall  her  fragrant  dews,      ,  T ' 

And  o'er  whofefearly  fong,  ttiat  mental, feifl';*,;"  .     '     ' 
She  breathed  the- Cweetnefs  of  the^rifled  iSaft;;*  ^ 
Since  independant  Honour's  high  controul:    ■  " 
Detach'd  from  f-oefy  thy  ardent  fbd!;* '' "'  •  - :  ; 
To  feek  with  better  hopes  Perfuafion'sXeat, 
Bleft  be  thofe  hopes,  and  happy  tharretfeatl  . 

•  Which  with  regret  all  Britilh  bards  hnift  fee^*  ,'    ; 
And  mourn  a  brother: loft,  in  lofingthee/.   \  '*  '^ 

Whilft  our  author  conflders  the  fate,  iitiia^on*  and  clrcum- 
ftances  of  other  poets,  he  glides  in fenitblyr  into  fome;ferio us 
meditation  on  his  own  ;  and,  after  taking^  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing a  fpeech  for  his  n^othe^,,  difluading  hiju^irom  the  practice 
of  poetry,  he  breaks  o^t^yito  a  fine  4eC:ription  .of-  her,  parent 
tal  care  and  tendernefs,  which  is  perhaps  c;qu9l  to  any  thing 
in  modern  poetry, 

*  O  thou  fond  fpirfe,  iv^Qwith  pridje  hift  fnul'd^  . 
.  >  ^  And  frown'd  wjith  fear,  on  thy  poetic |chi|dt)ic  3  '  - 

Pleas'd,  yet  alarm'dj  when  in.  his  boyrfli  jt^oaeX^-  x 
He  figh'd  in  gaumbers,  or  he  lajigh'd  in  i^iy^pepj      ,.  ^ 

While  thy  kind*  cautions  warn'd  him  to  beware 
Of  penury,  the  bard's  perpetual  fnare^ 
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'    Marking  the  early  temper  of  his  foul, 

Carelefs  of  wealth,  noc  fo  for  bafe  conttyiul : 

l^ou  ttBD4er  ft^at,  lo  whom  hf^  owes  miich  mmm 

Thanevcr  child  to  parent  ow'd  before. 

In  life's  firlffeafom  when  the  itvtr^i  flame 
'    Shrunk  to  dflfarmity  his  fluriveird  frame, 

And  tum'd  each  fijiirer  image  in  his  brain^ 

Tq  blank  confulic^  J^nd  her  cra?iy  tiwi» 

Twas  thbe^  with  conftant  love,  thro*  ling'ring  yw%g 

To  bathe  thy  Jdiot  otphan  in  thy  tears ; 

Pay  after  day,  and  night  fucccedjng  nighty 

To  turn  inceifiint  to  the  hideous  fight, 

And  freouMit  watch,  if  haply  at  thy  vi^w 

Pepa^d  Jleafon  ini^ht  not  dawn  anew. 

Tho'  medicinal  art,  with  pityi^gt  care  •  ^ 

Cquld  k^ni  no  lud  ^  fave  thee  fros^defpair,  v 

Thy  Fond  n^ternal  heart  adhered  tp  hope  and  prajFW:  t    j 

J^or  prayM  in  vain ;  thv  child  irom  iPaw'n;  ahofft  :. 

Received  the  fcnfe  to  feel  and  blefe  thy  love ; 

O  mieht  l^e  thence  receive  the  haj^y  Ikilli 

Axi4  force  proportioned  to  hiy.  arJenf^  will,:- 

With  truth's  wifading  radiance  (9  durik^a^ 

Thy  virtues,  worthy  of  imiportal  praife  ! 
J^  Natui«)  who  depk^  thy  forni  with  Beauty's  fl6wer^ 

^^^auHftd  on  thy  foul  her  finer  pewers  | 

Taught  it  with  ail  her  energy  to  feel 

J-ore's  ocUing  foftncfii  Fncndfhip's  fervid  Jte^U        * 

The  generous  purpqie,  ^nd  the  a^TAti^WAilhlt 

With  Chanty's  difiufive  fpirit  franghtj 

There  all  the  beil  <^  mental  gifts  &  plaQ'4» 

Vigor  of  judgment,  purity  of  t;»0p, 

Swperior  parts  without  their  fpleenfuj,  ks^en,  i  * 

]^dnefs  to  e^rtb^  a^d  confidence  m  HeaveUt 

•  While  my  fond  thou^h,ts  o'ar  all  thy  meriti  rottt 
Thy  pnlife  thus  guflics  fro^  n^  filial  foul  J     .       . 
Nor  will  the  Public  with  harih  rigo?*  U^nie 

'  This  my  juft  homage  to  thy  honour'd  name } 

To  pleaie  that  PuUic,  if  to  pleafe  be  mine, 

f       Thy  Virtues  train'd  me-«-kt  the  praife  be  thine.* 

In  the  fifth  and  kft*  epiflle,  Mr«  Ha^^ley  reverts  to  Us  fubf 
^t€t,  and  delivers  h^s  fentiments  w^th  regi^rd  to  f^pernatnral 
|i,gencv  in  epic  poems  ;  and  ccnfcres'  tjie  abfurdity  of  all  fy^ 
ferns,  holdings  in  6p|K>fition  to  thein',  that  the  epic  province 
is  not  yet  exhaufted.  He  is  of  opinion  thetefore  that  Engliih 
JdHory  coniuns  .the  snoft  pr<^^  tot  intereft}ng  (hbjeds  for 
^  natipnal  epip  |)om;  which  being  t)ie'  great  defideritum  in 
Engligi  literattwre,  J^c  wiflic?  tQ  fecr  feppHed  ^t  which  pro« 
b*Wy  wilJ  never  B?pp^n)  b}r  the  gciiiv[§  gt  Mh  Mafoftf 
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The  poem  couclades  thus ; .  v-  -     •'' 

«  While,  led.by  Fancy  thixjugh  her  wide  dpffiain, 
Our  flep«  advance  ardund  her  Epic  plain  *    ' 
While  we  furvcy  each  TaUf^Fjthat  It  bore,  ,    ' 
And  every  confine  ef  the  reaJm  earplore,      ' 
Sec  Liberty,  array'd  in  light  ferene. 
Pours  her  rich  luftre  o'er  th'  expanding  fcene  ? 
Thee,  Mafon,  tKee  flic  views  with  fond  regard,     '     . , 
And  calls  to  noUer  heighta  het  fev'rite  Ij^rd;   .      * ,  . 
Tracing  a  circle  with  lier  blazing  (pear,' 
*♦  Here,*'  cries  the  Gbddcfs^  **  raife  thjr  febric  hcr^ . 
Bnild  on  thefe  rocks,  that  to  my  reign  belotig,      .        ^ 
The  noblell  bafis  of  Heroic  Song  ! 
Fix  here!  and,  while  thy  growing  works  afcend,'^ 
3My  voice  fliall  gu?de  thee,  and  my  arm  defenci,* 
As  thus  (he  fpeaks,  methinks  her  high  beheft       ! 
Imparts  pure  raptnre  to  thy  confcVous  hr^afi,^ 
Pure  as  tne  joy  jmnliortai  Newton  found,         ,   .  .  '  ' 
When  Nature  led  him  to  herutmoft  boun(^  V 

And  clearly  fhewM,  whercrunbomiages  lie. 
The  diftant  comet  to  his  daring  eye  ;'''■' 
Pure  as  the  joy  tho  fire  of  mortals  knew. 
When  Wifsful  Edfenopen'd  on  his  view.     \\ 
When  iirft  he  liftetf^dto  the  voice  Divine,  ' 
And  wcmdVing  heard,  **  This:  Paradife  is  thine.** 
With  Cujpk  delfeh^  may]ft  tfhou  her  gift  receive ! 
May  thy  warm  heart  with  bright  ambition  heave 
To  raife  a  temple  to  her  hallow'd  name, 
^ove  what  Grecian  artift^  knew  to  frame  I 
Of  Englifli  form  th^  facrcd  fabric  rear,  . 

And  bid  our  country  with  juft  rites  reVere  T.  . , 
The  power,  who  Iheds,  in  her  benignant  finilc,     .'  ^ 

The  brighteft  glory  on  our  boafted  ifle  !  " 

•  Juftlv  on  thee  th*  infpiring  Goddefs  calli  ; 

Her  mighty  talk  each  weaker  bard  appals  :       '     , 

*Ti8  thine,  O  Malbn  \  with  unbafBed  Ikill^    " 

Each  hartkr  duty  of  our  art  to  fill  ; 

'Tis  thine,  in  robps  of  Beauty  to  array. 

And  in  bright  Order's  lucid  blaze  diiplay. 

The  forms  that  Fancy,  to  thy  wilhes  kind, 

Stamps  on  the  tablet  dF  thy  clearer  mind* 

How  foftiy  fweet  thy  rtotes  of  pathos  fwell. 

The  tender  accents  of  Elfrida  tell ; 

Candacus  prockims,  with  Freedom's  fire, 

How  rich  the  tone  of  thy  fubJimer  lyre  ; 

£'en  in  this  hour,  proptious  to  thy  fame^ 

7he  ruvat  deities  repeat  thy  naxne  : 

With  feilive  joy  1  hear  the  fyltvan  throng 

HaU  tbe  completion  of  their  farourite  (ox^^f 
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Tby  graceful  fong !  in  honour  oF  whoft  power. 
Delighted  Flora,  in  her  fwccteft  bower, 
Weaves  thy  unfading  wreath  ; — with  fond^care. 
Proudly  (he  weaves  It,  cmulouflyfair, 
To  match  that  crown,  which  in  the  Mantuan  grove 
The  richer  Ceres  for  her  Virgil  Wove  i 
See  !  hi^  Euridice  herfelf  once  more 
Revifits  earth  from  the  Elyfian  ihore  !  .       / 

.  Behold !  (he  hovers  o^er  thy  echoing  glade ! 
£nvy^  not  love,  concluds  the  peniive  ihade, 
Whoy  trembling  at  thy  lyre's  pathetic  tone, 
Fear*s  left  JSTerina's  fame  furpafs  her  own.         ,     .  \ 

*  Tho6  happy  bard  !  w:hofe  fwect  and  potent  voice 
Can  reach  all  notes  within  the  poet'^  <;hoice ; : 
Whofe  vivid'foul  has  led  thee  to  infufe  *   ' 
Dramaflc  life  in  the  preceptive  Mufej^             .'  , 
Since  blcft  .alike  with  bea4a  ty  and  with  force,  -  - 
Thou  rivsflrft  Virgil  in  his  lylvan  courfe, 

O  be  it  thine  the  higher  palm,  to  gain,  * 

And  pafs  Mip  in  the  wide  heroic  plain  I 

To  fine,  whh  equal  fire,  of  nobler  themes,   • 

To  gild  Hiftoric  Truth  with  Fancy's  beams  ! 

To  patriot  chiefs  unfung  thy  lyre  devote,        '        •     ' 

Ancf  fwell  to  Liberty  the  lofty  note  I  :  -  - 

*  With  humbler  aim,  but  no  ungenerous  view«  ' 
My  fteps,  lefs  firm,  their  lower  path  purfue  ; 

Of  different  Arts  I  feareh  the^imple. field, 
Marks  its  paft  fruits,  and  what  it  yet  may.yield  ^     s 
With  willing  voice  the  praife  of  Merit  found,  , 
And  bow  to  Grenius  wherefoever  founc), 
0*cr  my  free  yerfe  bid  nobleftnajnes  prefide, 
Thp'  Party's  hoftile  lines  thofc  names  divide ; 
,  Party  i  whofe  murdering  fpirit,  I  al^pr. 
More  fubtly  cruel,  and  lefs  brave  than  War.  , 

Party  I  infidious  fiend  I  whofe  vapours  blind 
The  light  of  juftice  in  the  brigjitclt  mind  v.    . .  - 
Whofe  feverifti  tongue,  whence  deadly  venpm,fl0WB»    . 
Safely  belies  the  merit  of  her  foes  ! 
O  that  my  verfe  with  magic  power  were  bleft. 
To  drive  from  Learning's  field  this  baleful  pell !  . 
Fond,  fruitlefs  wifli !  the  mighty  ta&  would  foil 
•The  firmeft  fons  of  literary  toil ; 
In  vain  a  lettered  Hercules  might  rife 
To  cleanfe  the  liable  where  this  monfter  lies :  •    . 

Yet,  if  the  imps  of  her  malignant  brood. 
With  all  their  parent's  acrid  gall  endu'd  ; 
If  Spleen  pours  forth,  to  Mockery's  apifh  tune. 
Her  gibing  ballad,  and  her  bafe  lampoon. 
On  faireft  names,  from  every  blcmiih  free. 
Save  what  the  jaundic'd  eyes  of  Party  fee  y 
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Mjr  glowing  (corn  will  execrate  the  rhyme, 
Tho'  laughing  Humor  ihikc  its  tuneful  Qhime  ; 
Tho*  keeneft  Wit  the  glitt'ring  lines  inveft 
"With  all  tjie  fplendor  of  the  adder's  crcft. 
*  Sublimer  Mafon  !  not  to  thee' belong 
The  reptile  beauties  of  envenomM  fong, 
Thou  chief  of  living  bards  !  O  be  it  ours, 
In  fame  tho*  different,  as  of  different  powers. 
Party's  dailrk  clouds  alike  to  rife  above, 
And  reach  the  firmament  of  Public  Love ! 
May'ft  thoa  afcend  Parnaffus'  higheft  mound. 
In  triumph  there  the  epic  trumpet  found  ; 
While,  with  no  envious  zeal,  I  thus  alpire 
By  juft  applaufe  to  fan  thy  purer  iire ; 
And  of  the  work  which  Freedom  pants  to  fee. 
Which  thy  firm  genius,  claims  referv'd  for  thee. 
In  this  frank  ftyle  my  honeft  thoughts  impart. 
If  not  an  artift  yet  a  friend  to  art.'  , 

From  the  two  following  lines^  which  make  part  of  this  ex-* 
traa,  . 

*  Sublimer  Mafon  !  not  to  thee  belong 
The  reptile  beauties  of  envenomM  fong,' 

we  are  led  to  ftippofe,  that  Mr.  Mafon  is  not,  or  at  leafl,  that 
Mr.  Hayley  does  not  imagine  him  to  be  the  author  of  fome 
^very  fevere  fatyrical  pieces,  whic^h  have  been  generally  afcrib- 
cd  to  him. 

This  poem  is,  as  our  readers  muft  perceive,  from  the  lit- 
tle fketch  which  we  have  given,  a  judicious,  correft,  and 
elegant  performance.  It  has  not,  we  mud  at  the  fame  time 
^cknowlege,  that  glow  of  fancy,  copious  invention,  and 
warmth  of  hnagination,  which  we  fo  much  admired  in  thc^ 
Triumph  of  Temper ;  nor  could  the  fubjetl  require  or  even 
^dmit  of  them  :  it  abounds,  however,  with  all  that  grace  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  that  propriety  of  fen timent,  found  judg- 
ment, and  polifhed  didion,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguilh 
the  works  of  this  animated  writer,  who  feems,  as  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  to  have  united  the  corrcdlnefs  and  elegance  of 
Pope  with  the  freedom  and  fpirit  of  Dryden. 

We  cannot  finifh  our  critique  on  this  work  without  obferv- 
ing,  as  ,  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  notes  affixed  Co 
the  poem  have  fwelled  to  a  larger  fize  than  the  poem  itfelf. 
Our  author's  obfcrvations  on  the  third  epiftle  only,  contain  no 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  thirty- two  pages.  Few  verfe-makers 
are  fo  fond' of  writing  profe;  but  Mr.  Hayley,  who  excels  in 
both,  indefatigable  in  his  fearch  after  learning  and  knowlege 
pf  every  kind,  in  his  obfervations  on  feveral  paifages  in  his 
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poems,  explains  and  illuftrates  eveiy  fad  and  circtiifiifamce  ii^ 
luded  to,  and  entertains  us  with  a^eable  ^necdotts  pf  all 
the  diflinguifhed  perfons  whom  he  has  occailon  to  mention. . 
This  has  extended  his  notes  to  a  inuch  greater,  lengtli 
than  he  probably  was  himfelf  aware  of.— In  the  third  book, 
having  taken  notice  of  Ercilla,  a  Spanifh  epic  poet,  he  enters 
into  a  long  and  laboured  detail  of  his  Arancana  \ '  feveral  paT- 
lages  of  which  he  has  tranilated  ;  though,  after,  all  that  Mr. 
Hayley  has  advanced  concerning  this  poem,  it  -does  not  ap- 
pear to  deferv^  the  warm  approbation  he  has  beflowed>  or  the 
pains  h^e  has  taken  to  iliofbrate  and  explain  it» 


STfi  yourntyfrmk  Cbejhr  to  Landon.     \io*      \L  51.      in  Boards. 

White.' 

Tkyf  R.  Pennant  is  already  fo  well  kno\ynin  the. literary  world, 
■^^-^  as  an  inilrudive  and  ingenious  writer,  that  a  book  wit]^ 
kis  name  prefixed  to  it  requires  little  farther  recommendation. 
—While  fo  many  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  are  every  year 
emigrating  to  the  continent,  and  expoixng  their  ignorance  in 
fweign  countries,  this  worthy  and  fenfible  Sriton  inenkates, 
what  has  often  been  recommended,  a  previous  knowlege  ol* 
their  o'wh  ;  an  acquifition  the  author  has  made,  by  indcfatig* 
able  ajEduity  and  unremitted  attention,  which,  united  to  a 
ftrong  biafs  of  mind  in  favour  of  Britifh  antiquities,  have  en- 
abled him  to  give  an  accurate  and.  entertaining  hiftory  of  al« 
iDoft  every  place  worthy  of  notice  in  this  kingdom. 

•  The  ground  defcribcd  in  the  work  before  us  has  been  (a« 
fce  obferves  in  an  advertifemcnt  prefixed  to  it)  for  foine  centuries 
jwflbd  over  by  the  incurious  traveller ;  and  has  had  th^  hard  for* 
little  of  being  conftantly  execrated  for  its  duinefs.  To  retort  the 
charge,  and  clear  it  from  the  calumny,  is  rssf  pre&nt  bufinefs. 
To  Qicw  that  the  road  iifelf,  or  its  vicinity,  is  replete  wkh  eitiier 
ancient  biftoric  fads,  or  with  matter  worthy  or  prefeoc  atten* 
lion,  is  an  affair  of  no  great  difficulty,  Poifibly  my  readers  n^ay 
fubfcribe  to  the  opinion,  that  the  traft  is  not  abiolutely  devoid  of 
{entertainment,  and  that  the  blame  rcfts  on  themfelvcs,  not  the 
country.* 

%Wliat  unfavourable  or  contemptuous  opifiioo  former  travel* 
lers  may  have  entertained  concerning  the  trad  fs^  land  pafied 
wtr  in  this  journey,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  or  to 
afcertain  the  caufe  of  fuch  unmerited*  negleft  y  tertai-p  it  is, 
that  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Pennant  it  forms  a  malt'  agreeable 
imd  amuiing  work,  whkh  we  have  per u fed  vyith  great ^pliea* 
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tartf  atiil  we  doubt  not  but  our  readers  will  accompany  hiat 
through  it  with  equal  fatisfa£tibn.  . 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  fnch  a  variety  oifniat-^ 
3icr,  it, is  aot  very  eafy  to  fcle^^pafl^ges  that  will  pleafe  everf 
tafte.  With  this  view^  however,  we  ihall  Jay  before,  our 
Te^ers  fome,cxtra6l8. 

To  thole  who  are  d^ftrous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  iue« 
tnral  .hiftory  and  mannfaaures  of  their  country,  this  account 
of  the  falt-works  near  Naatwich  will  be  very  acceptable, 

*  "f  he  art  of  making  fait  was  known  in  very  early  times,  to  tho 
Gauls  and  Germans  :  it  is  nor^  therefore,  likely  that  t^e  Bricoii% 
who  had,  in  fff^eral  places,  plenty  of .  fait rfprings,  (houldbe  ig- 
norant of  it,  T^e  way  of  making  it  was  very  fimple,  but  vciy 
dirty ;  for  they  did  no  more  than  ffing  the  water  on  barnii^. 
wpod  J  the  water  isvaporated  by  the  heat,  and  left  the  fait  adheriar 
to  the  afhes,  or  charcoal. 

*  It  ii  very  probable  that  the  Britons  ufcd  the  fprlng  of  Nant- 
vich  for  this  purpbfc  j  "numbers  of  pieces  of  half-burnt  wood  be- 
ing frequently  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood.  Salinis  was  a 
place  not  far  from  hence^  one  of  the  wiches ;  but  I  am  uncertaia 
which.  The  Romans  m^deufe  of  the  fprings,  and  made  ialtby: 
much  the  fame  procefs  as  we  do  at  preient.  The  fait  produced 
was  white. .  It  ftruck  the  natives,  who  ftyled  this  place,  perhaps 
the  firft  place  where  they  faw  fait  of  this  kind,  heledd  wen,  or  tha 
white  brine-pits,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  fpringa  which  th« 
afed  in  fo  flovenly  a  fafliion. 

*  The  Romans  were  aoc^uainted  with  rock-falt,  but  had  aot 
^fcovered  it  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  1  here  were  nnouflCaiiia 
of  (alt  in  India.  Spain  afibrded  the  tranfparent  colorlefs  rock* 
fait,  and  Cappadocia  the  deep  vellow.  The  Romans  were  coa- 
vcrfant  in  the  methods  of  pfoaucing  this  ufcful  article  from  tha 
brine,  which  they  pradtifed  in  our  iiland,  and  communicated 
their  inflru£tions  to  the  natives^  Salt  was  an  early  import  ima 
Britain^  but  it  was  only  to  the  CaSterides,  and  the  neighboring 
parts,  which  were  remote  fron?  the  fait- fprings. 

*  Thefe  advantages  are  but  fparingly  fcattered  over  Gr^at  Brij* 
ts^in :  Scotland  and  Irehmd  are  totally  deflitute  of  them.  la 
England  there  are  feveral,  but  few  that  contain  ialt  fufficient  lobfr 
worked*  Thus,  there  are  ibme  wlbich  rife  out  of  the  middle^  of 
the  Were,  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham;  others  in  Yorkihiie^ 
Cumberland,  Lancafhire,  and  Ozfordfhire:  all  thofe  are  yyg- 
U£tcd»  ^cr  on  account  of  their  weaknoTsV  or*  in  fome  plaees^ ' 
by  reafon  of  the  dearnefs  of  fueL  Thefe  in  Chefhire,  ac^i  liholo 
at  Proitwich  in  Worccferfhirp,  with  the  fewll  ^orks.  at  Weftoa 
in  Stafibrdflure,.  are  the  ooty  placed  where  any  bufinefsUdone^ 
l)rbitvich,  and  thofe  in  Cbefliire,  were  worked  by  the  KomaaH 
t^i  had  the  common  ntme  of  Salins* 
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!2j4'  Pemant^s  journey  from. Chefttr. 

*  From  that  period  to  the  prefcnt,  they  have  been  fucceffivcly  m 
irie.  The  Saxons,  according  to  their  idea  of  liberty,  divided 
them  between  the  king,  the  great  people,  and  the  freemen.  Thus, 
at  Nantwich  was  one  brine-pit,  which  gave  employ  to  numbers 
of  falinae,  or  works.  Eight  of  them  were  between  the  king  and 
earl  Edwin,  of  which  the  king  had  two  Ihares  of  the  profits,  the 
carl  one.  Edwin  had  likewife  a  work  near  his  manor  of  Aghton, 
<mt  of  which  was  made  fait  fufHcient  for  the  annual  confumption 
of  his  houdiold ;  but  if  any  was  fold,  the  king  had  a  tax  of  two 
pence,  and  the  carl  of  one  penny.      - 

*  In  this  place  tvere  likewife  numbers  of  works  belonging,  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  which  had  this  uftge  :  from 
Afcenfion-day  to  the  feaft  of  St.  Martin,  they  might  carry  home 
what  fait  they  pleafed ;  but  if  they  fold  any  on  the  foot,  or  any. 
where  in  the  county,  they  were  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  kmg  and  the 
tori :  but  after  the  feaft  of  St.  Martm,  whofoever  took  the  fait 
borne,  whether  his  own,  or  purchafed  from  other  works,  was  to 
pay  toll,  except  the  before  mentioned  work  of  the  earl  \  vvJiich 
enjoyed  exemption,  according  to  ancient  ufage. 

-  *  It  appears,  that  the  king  and  earl  farmed,  out  their  eight 
works ;  for  they  were  obliged  to  give,  on  the  Friday  of  the 
weeks  in  which  they  were  worked,  xvi.  Wiliils;s ;  of  which  xv. 
made  one  fum  of  faJt.  This  is  a  meafure,  which,  according  to 
Spelman,  amounts  to  a  horfe-load,  or  eight  bufhels.  The  pans  of 
ether  people,  from  Afceniion-day  to  that  of  St.  Martin,  were  not 
fubjeft  to  this  farm  on  the  Friday  ;  but  from  St.  Martin's  day  to 
Afcenfion  they  were  liable  to  thofe  cuftoms,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  the  king  and  the  earl. 

*  The  Welfh  ufed  to  fupply  themfelves  from  thefe  pits,  before 
the  union  of  our  country  with  England.     Henry  I II,  in  order  to 

^  diftrefs  them,  during  the  wars  he  had  with  them,  took  cafe  to 
put  a  ftbp  to  the  works,  and  deprive"  them  of  this  Aecefla»ry  ar- 
tide. 

All  thefe  falt-works  were  confined  between  the  river  and  a  cer- 
tain ditchi  If  any  perfon  was  guilty  of  a  crime,  within  thefe  li- 
mits,, he  was  at  liberty  of  making  atonement  by  a  mulA  of  two 
(hillings,  or  Xxx.  boilings  of  fait ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  murder 
or  theft,  for  which  he  was  to  fufFer  death.  If  crimes  of  that  na- 
ture were  committed  without  the  precin«^,  the  common  ufage  of 
the  county  was  to  be  obferved,  * 

.  '  In  thie  time  of  the  Confeflbr,  this  place  yielded  a  rent  of  xx* 
pounds,  with .  all  the  pleas  of  the  hundred ;  but  when  earl  Hugh 
received  if,  itwasawafte.         ^  • 

*  The  Germans  had  an  idea  of  a  peculfar  fandity  attendant  on 
falt-fprtngs ;  that  they  were  nearer  to  heaven  than  other  places ; 
that  the  prayers  of  mortals  were  no  where  foorier  heard  5  an^ 
that,  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  god^  the  rivers  and  the  woods 
were  produ6tive  of  fait,  not,  as  in  other  places,  by  the  virtue  of 
the  fea,  but  by  the  water  being- pouted  on  a  burning  pile  of 
wood.* 
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«  Whethcn  this  notion  might  not  have  been  delivered  from  the 
Ger.mans  10  their  Saxon  progeny,  and  whether  they  might  not, 
in  after-times,  deliver  their  grateful  thanks  for  thele  advantages, 
I  will  not  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  Afcenfion  day 
the  old  inhabitants  of  N'antwich  pioufly  fang  a  hymn  of  thankf- 
giving,  for  the  blefling  of  the  brine,  A  very  ancient  pit,  called 
the  Old  Brine,  was  alfo  held  in  great  veneration,  and,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  was  aniiually,  on  that  feftival,  bedecked  with 
boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial 
band  of  young  people,  celebrating  the  day  with  fong  and  dance. 

*  "This  feftival  was  probably  one  of  the  reliques  of  Saxon  pa- 
ganifm,  which  Mellitus  might  permit  his  jprofelytes.  to  retain,  ac- 
cording to  the  political  inftruftions  he  received  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  on  his  miflion,  lead,  by  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  (hould  deter  the  £ntfliih  from 
accepting  his  do£lrine.  In  fa£t,  fait  was,  from  the  earlieil  times, 
in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  admitted  into  religious  ceremonies :  it 
wa§  confidercd  as  a  mark  of  league  and  frienddiip.  **  Neither 
(halt  thou,  fays  the  Jewifti  legiflator,  fuffer  the  fait  of  the  co^ 
venant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat-ofiering.  With 
all  thy  offerings  thou  (halt  offer  fait.'*  Homer  gives  to  fait  ih.6 
epithet  of  divine.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  mixed  fait  with 
their  facrificial  cakes.  In  their  luftrations  they  made  ufe  of  fait 
and  water,  which  gave  rife,  in  after-times,  to  the  fuperflition  of 
holy  water ;  only  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  an  olive  branch  inftead 
of  a  brulh,  to  fprinkle  it  on  the  objed^s  of  purification. 

Next,  with  pure  fulphur  purge  the  houfe,  and  bring 

The  pureft  water  from  the  frelheft  fpring ; 

This,  mix'd  with  faltj  and  with  green  olive  crown'd. 

Will  cleanfe  the  late  contaminated  ground. 

Theocritus,  Jdyl.  24. 
Stuckius  tells  us,  that  the  Mofcovites  thought  that  a  prince  could 
not  (hew  a  gueft  a  greater  mark  of  affedion,  that  by  fending  to 
him  fait  from  his  own  table.  The  dread  of  fpilling  of  fait,  is 
a  known  fuperllition  among  us  and  the  Germans,  being  reckoned 
a  prefage  of  fome  future  calamity,  and  particularly,  that  it  fore- 
boded domeftic  feuds ;  to  avert  which,  it  is  cuflomary  to  fling 
ibme  fait  over  the  fhoulder  into  the  fire,  in  a  manner  truly 
claffical : 

Molibit  et  averfos  penates 
Farre  pio,  faliente  mica.* 

Such  as  love  droll  anecdotes  and  uncommon  charaders, 
will  be  entertained  with  captain  Sandford's  letter. 

'  This  town,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  fpeaking  of  Nantwich,  was 
the  only  one  in  the  county  which  continued  firm  to  the  parlement 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  civil  wars.  It  underwent  a 
feverefiege  in  January  1643,  by  lord  Biron  ;  who,  after  the  iigr 
nal  defeat  he  here  experienced  from  the  army  commanded  by  lir 
Thomas  Fairfax,'  on  the  25th  of  ^hat  month  retired  with  hi^fliat"^ 
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t?r?Ml , forces /to  Chcfter,  The  place  wa«  defended  only  by  mti4« 
lifalls  and  ditches^  formed  in  a  hafiy  manner  by  the  inhabitants 
and  country  people ;  who  were  highly  incenfed  at  ibme  cruel  and 
impolitic  treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  royalife.  The 
garrifon  defended  themfelves  with  great  obfBnacy.  The  moll 
remarkable  attack  was  on  the  1 8th  of  January,  when  the  be^ 
fiegers  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  Among  the  flain  on  their 
fide,  •  was  the  famous  captain  Sandfbrd  ;  who  again  employed 
the  eloquence  of  his  pen,  but  to  as  little  purpc^e  as  he  did  be- 
fore at  Hawarden.  On  each  occafion  he  maintsuns  the  lame 
ifyle. 

«•  To  the  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Gentlemen 
in  Namptwyche,  thefe, 

.  ^  Your  drum  can  inform  you*  A6ton  church  is  no  more  a  nri- 
fon,  but  now  free  for  honeA  men  to.  do  their  devotions  therem ; 
wherefore  be  perfuaded  from  your  incredulity,  and  refolve  God 
will  not  forfake  his  anointed*  Let  not  your  zeal  in  a  bad  caufe 
dazzle  your  ^yea  any  longer ;  but  wipe  away  your  vain  conceiti^ 
that  have  too  long  kt  you  into  blind  errora.  Loth  I  am  to  un- 
deitaie  the  trouble  of  perfoadin^  you  into  obedience,  becaule 
your  erroneous  opinions  do  moil  violently  oppoie  realbn  amongft 
yous  but,  however,  if  you  love  your  town,  accept  of  quarter; 
Mfid  if  you  regard  your  lives,  work  your  fafetiea  bv  yielding  your 
town  to  lord  Byron,  for  his  majeAy*s  ufe.  You  lee  now  my  lat- 
tery is  fixed ;  from  whence  fire  ihall  eternally  viik  you,  to  the 
terror  of  the  old,  and  females,  and'confumption  of  the  thatched 
houfes.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  have  laid  by  my  former  de- 
lays, and  am  now  refolved  to  batter,  bum,  fiorm,  and  it9cc€ff 
you*  Do  not  wonder  that  1  write  unto  you,  having  officers  in 
chief  above  me :  'tis  only  to  advife  you,  becaufe  I  have  fome 
friends  amongft  you,  for  whofe  fafety  I  wilh  you  to  accept  of 
my  lord  63rron'8  conditions  ;  he  is  gracious,  aiul  vnW  charitably 
tonfidet  of  yotr«  Accept  of  this  as  a  fnmmons,  that  you  forth<> 
with  furrencier  the  town  ;  and  by  that  teftimony  of  your  fealty 
to  his  naajcfty,  you  may  obtam  favour.  My  fiitlocks,  you 
know,  have  done  ftrange  feats,  both  by  day  and  night;  and 
hourly  we  will  not  fail  in  our  private  vifitsof  you.    Yott  have  j 

BOt  as  yet  received  mine  alarms  ;  wherefore  expe£^  fuddenly  to  | 

hear  from  my  battery  and  approaches  before  your  Welib  Row* 

**  This  15th  of  January,  '  Thb.  Sandford,  j 

1643.  Captain  of  Firelocks.*' 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  ancient  Gothic  buildings  will  be 
plcafedi  efpecially  if  they  are  Stafford(hire-men,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exad  defcription  of  Litchfield  Cathedral. 

'  The  honour  of  reftoring  this  church  to  its  former  fplendor, 
was  Ireferved  for  John  Hack^  prefented  to  his  fee  in  1661.  On 
the  very  next  day  after  his  arrival*  he  ist  his  .coach-kories»  with 
tiMUBs,  t6  remove  the  rubbiib;  and  in  eight  years  time  refiored 
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the  cathedral  to  its  prefent  beautiful  ftate,  at  the  expchcc  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  ;  one  thoufand  of  which  was  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter;  the  reft  was  done  either  at  hisowh  charge, 
or  hy  benefadlibns  refulting  from  his  own  folicitations.  He  died 
in.  1670.'  A  very  handfome  tomb  was  crefted  in:  the  choir. to  his ' 
memory,  with  his  eftgies  laid  recumbent  on  it,  with  a  mitre  on  * 
hts  head^  and  in  hisepifcopal  drefs. 

*  .The  weft  front  is  of  great  elegance,  adotned  with  the  richetf 
fculpture,  and,  all  of  kte,  with  rdws  of  ftatues  of  prophets, 
kings  of  Judah,  &c«  and^  abore  all,  a  very  bad  one  of  Charles  II* 
who  had  contributed  to  the  repair  of  the  church,  by  a  liberal  gift 
of  timber.  Thisftatue  was  the  work  of  a  fir  William  Wilfon,' 
originally  a  mafon  fit)m  Sutton  Cbldiieid,  who,,  att^r  marrying  a 
rich  wife,  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  kpighthood. 

^  The  fculptui^es  round  the  doors  were  very  elegant  ^  but  time^ 
or  violence,  hath  greatly  impaired  th^r  beauty.    . 

*  James  II.  when  duke  of  York,  beftowed  on  this  church  the. 
magnificent  weft  window.     The  fine  painted  glafs  was  given  of ; 
late  years,  by  dean  Addenbrook. , 

•  *  The  northern  door  is-extremdyfichin  fcuiptured  mouldings  : 
three  of  foliage,  and-  tlirec  of  fniall  figures  in  ovals.  In  one  of 
the^ioweft  isrepripfented  a  monk  baptizing  a  perfon  kneeling  be- 
fiare  him.  Probably  the  former  is  intended  for  St.  Chad  ;  thelat^ 
ter  for  Wutferu? .  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  the  ornaments  of  this 
cathedral  are  made  of  fuch  friable  ftone,  that  what  fanaticifm  ha» 
ipared,  the  weather  has  impaired. 

*  In  the  front  are  two  fine  fpires,  and  a  third  in  the  centre,  of 
a  vaft  height,  and  fine  proportion.       ^  • 

*  The  roof  was'^  till  of  late  covered  with  lead,  but  grew  fo 
greatly  out  of  repair,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  were  obliged  to 
^bftitute  Hates  inftead  of  metal,  on  account  of  the  narrow  re- 
venues left  to  maihtaitl  this  venerable  pile  ;  and,  after  the  ftridteft 
ecconomy,  they  will  be  under  the  necefiity  of  contributing  from 
their  own  income^  in  order ''to  complete  their  plan.  The  ex- 
cellent order  that  all  the  cathedrals  I  have  vifited  are  in,  does 
great  credit  to  their  members ;  who  fparc  nothing  from  their 
own  incomes  to  render  them  not  only  decent,  but  elegant. 

*  The  body  is  lofty,  fupported  by  pillars  formed  of  numbers 
of  {lender  columns,  with  neat  foliated  capitals.  Along  the  walls 
of  the  ailes  are  rows  of  fa Ife  arches,  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  with  a 
teat  beneath. 

*  The  u{)per  rows  of  windows,  in  the  body,  are  of  an  uncom- 
mon form,  being  triangular,  including  three  circles  in  each. 

*  Jn  each  tranfept  are  two.places,  formerly  chapels ;  at  prefentf 
confiftoryicourts,  and  the  vicar's  veftry-rooni.  , 

*  The  choir  merits  attention,  on  account  of  the  elegant  fculp*» 
ture  about  the  windows,  and  the  embattled  gallery  that  runs  be- 
neath them.  On  each  fide  are  fix  ftatues,  now  much  mutilated, 
placed  in  beautiful  Gothic  niches,  and  richly  painted.  The  firft 
on  the  left  is  St.  Peter ;  the  next  is  the  Virgin  i  the  third  is  Mary 
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j^fip^yjup^j  with  one  leg  baiv,  to  denote  her  legendary  wsntoito* 
xie£  The  other  three  are  ^t.  Philip^  St.  James,  and  St.  Chrtf- 
topher,  with  Chrift  on.  his  (boulders. 
^  «  The  bes^uty  of  this  choir  is  much  impaired  by  the  bnproprietf 
oF  a  rich  altar-piecey  of  Grecian  architedure,  terminating  thi» 
elegant  Grothic  building., 

'  *  Behind  this  is  St.  Mary's  chape)^  with  a  fione.flcreen,  th& 
moft  elegant  which  can  be  ims^ed,  embattled  at  top,  and 
adorned  with,  feveral  rows  of  Gothic  niches,  of  mofl:  exqn^e 
workmanfliip ;  each  iprmerly  conts^ing  a  imall  ftatue.  Bepeatb 
them  are  thirt^c?i  flails,  with  Gothic  work  over  each»  Inr  tlii» 
chapel  are  nine  windows,  more  narrow,  lofity,  and  of  more^e.- 
'  gp.nt  work  than  apy  of  the  others  ;  three  om  each  iide,  and  three 
at  the  end.' 

TheibQowing  curious  anecdote^  which  our  author  has  given 
in  his  account  of  Northampton,  is^  we  believe,  not  much 
known  ;  we  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  the  perufal  of  our 
reftderSa 

«  I  mufi  not  onut  xnention,  fa)^s  Mn  Pennant^  of  the  ftort- 
lived  univeriity  which  exiiled  in  this  town  ;  and  which  arofe  from 
the  following  occafion  :— In  12 38,  Othp,  the  pope's  legare*  hap- 
pened to  vilit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  took  his  refidenceat 
the  neighbouring  convent  of  Ofney.   He  was  one  day  refpe6Hiill]r 
waited  on  by  the  fludents ;  who  were  inft^ently  refofed  adaodttaace 
by  the  Italian  porter.     At  length,  aiter  intolerable  provocatioa 
from  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  a  Welili  ftudent  drew  his  bow> 
and  ihot  him  dead»    The  refentment  of  governmeat,  and  the 
f^ar  of  punifliment,  .caufed  the  firil  feceifion  of  the  ikidents  to 
Northampton,  and  other  places.     In  fucceeding  years  frelh  riota 
arofe,  and  occalioned  farther  migrations.     At  length,  tkefe  mi- 
grations were  made  under  fan^Uon  of  the  king  ;  who  imagined 
tnat  the  diflurbances  arofe  from  the  too  great  concomfe  of  fcho- 
l^rs  to  one  place.     It  is  faid,  that  not  fewer  than  fifte^  tfaoa- 
fand  fludents  fettled  in  this  town.    Whether  from  refentment  of 
iixvcKr  proceedings  againft  them,  or  from^  the.  ufualdiOiko  youth 
has  to  governing  powers,  they  took  the  part  of  the  barons.  They 
formed  themfelves  into  companies,,  had  their  diilinguiihing  ban- 
ner, andy  when  Henry  III.  road/e  bis  attack  on  Northanipton, 
proved  by  far  his  moft  vigorous  opponents.     After  the  king  had 
-made  hi m felf  m after  of  the  place,  he  determined  to.  hang  every 
fludent ;  but  being  at  length  appeafcd^  he  permit^d  them  to  re- 
turn to  Ox^i'd,  under  the  conduct  of  Simon  Mountford,  and 
^oliilied  the  univerfity  of  Northampton.* 

■»In  our  traveller's  account  of  thepiftures  at  Caftle  Aftby,. 
fSc  fcat  of  the  Comptons,  in  Notthamptonfhire,  we  have  a 
Remarkable  digrcffion  concernrng  (vc  Stephen  Fox.  As  this  is 
a  name  which  cannot  be  mentioned  at  the  .prefent  jundure 
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withoat  attraBUng  imttiwlUtc  notice,  our  patriot-readers  will, 
we  hope,  liften  with  attention  to  Mr.  Pennant  whilft  he  fays, 
jpt.  3«4,  of  this  -wort, 

.  *  That  fevoutke  of  fortune  fir  Stephen  Fox,  is  reprefcnteA' 
fitting,  in  a  long  wig  and  liight-gown  :  a  good-looking  man.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  private  family  in  Wikfliire^  hut  raifed  himfelf  by 
the  moft  laudable  of  means,  that  of  merit.  After  the  battle  of 
Worcefter,  in  which  his  elder  brother  was  engaged,  he  fled  with 
him  to  France,  and  was  entertained  by  Henry  lord  Percy,  then 
lord  qhamberlain  to  our  exiled  monarch.  To  young  Fox  waa 
committed  the  whole  regulation  of  the  houfehold ;  "  who,"  as 
lord  Clarendon  obfcrves^  *^  was  well  qualified  with  the  languages, 
and  all  parts  of  clerklhip,  honefly,  and  difcretion,  as  was  necef- 
fary  for  fuch  a  truft ;  and  indeed  his  great  induftry,  modefty,  and 
prudence,  did  very  much  contribute  to  the  bringing  the  femiiy, 
which  for  fo  many  years  had  been  under  no  government,  into 
yery  good  order."  On  the  Reltoration  he  was  made  clerk  of 
dbe  green  cloth  ;  and  on  the  railing  of  the  two  regiments,  the 
ilrftpif  the  kind  cverknoWn,  he  was  appointed  paymafter,  and 
fooa  after  paymafter-geoeral  to  all  the  forces  in  England.  la 
1 679,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treafury  ;  and  in  the 
fame  year,  6rft  commi^ner  in  the  office  of  mailer  of  the  horfe  $ 
and  in  1682,  had  interefl  to  get  his  fon  Charles,  then  orlly  twenty- 
three  years  old,  to  be  appointed  fole  paymafter  of  the  forces,  and 
himfelf,  in  16B4,  fole  commiffioner  for  mailer  of  the  horfe* 
James  If.  continued  to  him  every  kind  of  favour ;  yet  fir  Stephea 
iliade  a  very  eafy  tranfition  to  the  fucceeding  prince,  and  enjoyed 
tSie  fame  degree  of  courtly  emolument.  James  thought  he  might 
have  expe6ted  another  return  from  this  creation  of  the  Stuarts : 
accordingly  excepted  him  in  his  a6t  of  grace,  on  the  intended  in- 
vafioA  of  1692. 

•  *  Sir  Stephen  made  a  noble  ufe  of  the  gifts  of  fortune :  he  re- 
built the  church  of  Farly,  his  native  place;  built  an  hofpital 
there  for  fix  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor  women  ;  erc6ted  a  cha- 
pel there,  and  bandfome  lodgings  for  the  cbttplain,  and  endowed 
it  with  1 881.  a-year :  he  founded  in  the  fame  place  a  charity- 
fchool  ^  he  built  the  chancel  of  a  church  in  the  north  of  Wilt- 
fhipc,  which  the  re(^r  was  unable  to  do.  He  alfo  built  the 
church  of  Culford  in  Suffolk,  and  pewed  the  cathedral  of  Sa- 
'  lifbury :  but  his  greateft  a6l  was  the  founding  of  Chelfea  Hofpital, 
which  he  firft  projefted,  and  contributed  thirteen  thoufand  pounds 
towards  the  carrying  on ;  alleging,  that  he  "  could  not  bear  to 
lee  the  common  foldiers,  who  had  fpent  their  ftrength  in  our  fer- 
vicc,  beg  at  our  doors,*'  * 

^  He  married  his  fecond  wife  in  1703,  when  he  was  fevcnty- 
fix  years  of  age,  and  had  by  her  two  fons  ;  Stephen,  late  earl  of 
Ilchefter ;  apd  Henry,  late  lord  Holland.  His  happinefs  con- 
tinued to  his  laft  moment;  for  he  died,  without  experiencing  th* 
ufuai  infirmities  of  eighty-nine,  in  0£lobcr  1 716.* 
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The  kiftojry  of  this  fiunily  fince  the  year  1716  woald^  ptiia^ 
haps,  be  ftill  more  entertaining. 

Our  laft  quotation  from  this  work  (hall  be  an  odd  medley  of 
Engliih  and  Latin  on  the  tomb  of  John  Ackwordi,  efq.  in 
La  ton  Charch>  which  runs  thus-: 

*  O  man^  who  eer  thow  be,  tirmn'  mortis  ihulde  trouble  the  ; 

For  when- thou  beeft  wenyft^ 

Feniet  te 

Mors  fuperare 

And  fo -------  grave  greirys 

Ergo  mortem  memonure 
Je/m  iftcrey :  Lady  hclpe :  Je/u  mercy..* 
This  volume  is  ornamented  with  two  and  twenty  plates  of 
Gothic  buildings,  gates,  feats,  monuments,  &c.  mo&  of  them 
tolerably  well  executed  by  Griffiths  and  others. 

Though  we  admire  Mr.  Pennant  as  a  curious  invefHgator, 
an  excellent  antiquary,  and  an  infh-udtive  traveller,  juftice 
obliges  us  to  fay,  that  we  cannot  always  commend  him  as  a 
corred  and  elegant  writer,  as  in  fome  parts  of  our  author's, 
journey,  a  quaintncfs  of  cxpreffion*,  with  an  inaccuracy  of  ftyle, 
obfcure  the  good  fenfe,  and  throw  a  fliade  t)ver  the  merits  oF 
this  ufeful  and  ingenious  performance  ;  which,  notwithftand-' 
ing,  we  would  advife  every  gentleman  who  fcts  out  for  Chef- 
tcr,  or  is  coming  thence,  to  purchafe,  efpecially  if  he 
travels  alone,  as  he  will  be  fufficiently  entertained  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  and  need  not  advertife  for  an  agreeable  companion, 
in  a  poA-chaife. 

A  /eled  CoUeSiion  of  Poems  :  nvs'th  Notes ,  biographical  and  hifio^ 
ricaL  'vols.  V.  VL  FIL  and  Fill,  izmo,  lOf.  in  Boards. 
Nichols. 

IT  often  happens,  that  not  above  one  part  in  four  of  the  works 
of  our  minor  poets,  (which,  we  think,  is  a  charitable  compu- 
tation,) will  bear  a  fecond  reading  ;  the  confequcnce  of  which 

•  Mr.  Pennant*s  advertifement,  prefixed  to  tJiis  book,  concludes 

thus  % 

<  Public  I  fmile  on  what  is  right  i  candidly  convey  correction  of 
what  is  wrong.* 

He  calls  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  *  an  ufeful  peer,'  and  fayt  he 
wa$  happy  in  iinding  a  genius  fuch  as  Brxndley,  cotemporarj  to  bis 
great  deOgns. 

'     Speaking  of  the  monunjent  of  fir  Edward  Baeot,  heobrer\'es  <  it  is 
tHurali  an6  fupercedes  the  ten  commandments,  oeing  placed  over  the 

Having  occafion  to  mention  a  certain  village,  be  fays,  *  it  was 
anciently  full  of  gentlemen*s  feats,  a  moft  ufeful  fpecies  ofpdpuia-^ 
tisn  to  the  poor,  whofe  diftreifes  feldem  fail  reaching  the  ears  of 
mediocrity^  but  whofe  cries  rarely  attain  the  ears  of  greatneft •* 
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nraft  be,  that  the  whole  is  quickiy  buried  in  oblivion,  as 
few  chttfe  to  buy  a  volume  for  the  fake  of  two  or  three  pages : 
the  editor  therefore  who,  with  tafle  and  judgment,  difentan- 
gles  the  flowers  from  the  weeds,  and  tranfplants  them  into  a 
new  and  neat  garden,  undoubtedly  merits  approbation  and 
encouragement. — Such  has  been  the  deiign  and  employment 
of  Mr.  Nichols :  he  has,  with  great  affiduity  and  difcernment, 
fele£ted  from  various  writers,  this  very  pjeafing  coUeftion 
of  poems,  which  is  completed  in  eight  volumes.  The 
four  laft,  now  before  us,  carry  with  them  the  fame  marks  of 
the  editor's  accuracy  and  judgment  as  the  former.  The  bio- 
;graphical  Botes  fubjoined  make  no  inconfiderable  addition  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  and  form  a  kind  of  hiftoriq^l 
<letail  of  the  progrefs  of  poetry.  Mr.  Nichols  has  likewife  en- 
jiched  his  work  with  a  number  of  original  poeips,  among 
which  he  has  treated  us  with  ibme  of  his  own. 

Of  thofe  compoiitions  which  make  their  firft  appearance  in 
^his  collediion,  and  confequently  have  that  firft  of  all  attrac- 
tions, novelty,  to  recommend  them,  the  followii^  are  perhaps 
the  moll  worthy  of  attention. 

j1  poetical  Epiftle  by  Mr.  Browne,  to  himfelf,  not  in  bis  Works > 

*  Well,  this  poetic  itch  creeps  on, 

Dodiley  adopts  you  all  Ins  own. 

Firft,  Phoebe  gave  the  lucklefs  hint, 

N0W9  your  Epidles  flare  in  print ; 

This  week,  on  every  ftall  they  lie 

Difplay^d  ;  the  next  beneath  a  pie  ; 

Inftead  of  purple  and  the  coif, 

Curll  prints  your  works,  and  writes  your  life. 

If  Msevius  fcribble,  'tis  to  feed 

A  bard  infpir'd  by  daring  need : 

But,  having  wherewithal  to  dine, 

What  vengeance  damns  thee  to  the  Nine  ? 

You  write  to  pleafe— a  talk  indeed  !— 

Tafle  differar,  juft  as  men  who  read : 

This  loves  an  eafy  line,  and  that  « 

Deems  all  that  is  not  glaring,  flat. 

Some,  wit  and  thought  can  fcarce  endure  ; 

Swift  is  too  vulgar,  Pope  obfcure  ; 

Whim,  weather,  envy,  party,  fpite, 

Sit  heavy  on  the  tribe  that  write  ; 

Sad  lot  of  authors  !  vain  ^our  toil ! 

Away  with  all  your  midnight  oil ! 

Your  charity  to  human  kind ;  . 

Who  holds  a  tiaper  to  the  blind  ? 

S  $  ^  A  poet, 
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A  poet,  wrapt  in  fong  fublime," 
Suits  not  our  fublunary  clime ; 
^        Few  are  endued  with  eagle  eyes. 

To  mark  his  progrcfs  though  the  flcics  • 

And  when  he  wings  his  lofty  flight. 

He  perifhes  from  vulgar  fight. 

Yet.  fpitc  of  folly  or  caprice, 

Suppofe  ('tis  but  hypotheiis) 

Your  Muie  could  win  her  way  to  praife. 

And  Chefierfield  approve  the  lays ; 

Now  fudden  wreaths  your  temples  crown, 

Proclaim'd  a  poet— about  town,  , 

Thtc,  toafts  admire,  and  peers  carefs  ; 

Frail  and  fallacious  happinefs  I 

Peers  treat  their  poets  as  their  whores,  | 

Enjoy,  then  turn  them  out  of  doors  ;  I 

For  wit  (if  always  in  your  power) 

Is  but  a  cordial  for  an  hour : 

Shown  like  a  frefh  imported  ape, 

Awhile  you  fct  the  town  agajjie ; 

Beaux,  belles,  and  captains,  form  a  ring,^ 

To  fee  the  new  facetious  thing ; 

This  happy  minion  of  the  Nine, 

We  wonder  when  he  means  to  fliine  ; 

Fool !  would  you  prattle,  tete  a  tete^ 

With  all  the  fair  ^nd  all  the  great ; 

Mark  whom  their  fevours  are  bcftowM  on^ 

Cibber,  and  Heidegger,  andBoden. 

Poets  are  arbiters  of  tame  : 

True,  but  who  loves  or  fears  a  oame  ? 

Is  it  for  fame  fir  —  —  —  — 

For  fame  that  —  —  —  —  — 

Such  hate  a  poet,  or  defpife ; 

Their  profpe£t  in  oblivion  lies« 

Search  far  and  wide  where  Virtue  dwells.. 

In  camps,  or  colleges,  or  cells. 

Heroes  alike,  and  bards,  inftead 

Of  panegyrick,  figh  for  bread. 

Or  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  fable, 

Defcribe  a  ftatefman  juft  and  ^ble,  ! 

Who,  ikiird  in  play,  difdains  to  pack. 

What  will  you  gain  ?  the  butt  of  fack  ? 

Let  CoUey  fing,  in  numbers  meet. 

Oar  leagues  and  wars,  and  Spijthead  fleet : 

Satire  be  thine,  a  flowery  fiel^ 

Yet  has  a  ferpent  oft  conceari 

A  jury  finds  your  words  in  priat» 

But  Curlls  interpret  what  is  meant* 

Grant  it  were  fafe,  not  Oldham'd  ftorn\ 

Of  fatire  could  a  foul  reform. 
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To'crob  tbe  time,  ca»^po«t8  hope,  *        -      - 

Peter  but  fncers,  though  lafla'd  by  Pope* 
Would  you  from  dice  or  pox  reclaim. 
Brand  this  or  that  flagitious  name :  .   _ 

What  boots  it,  (harpers  and  intriguers .? 
But  aft,  were  Chartrcs,  CWdfield,  beggars  ? 
NOy  born  for  modern  imitation, 
Worthies  that  throve  in  their  vocati<m^ 
Kot  €*en  thy  Horace,  happy  bard^ 
Was  by  the  barren  Mufe  preferr'd,   . 
While  yet  a  friend  to  freedom  bearty, 
An  hottest^  bm  a  fbErving  patty. 
He  pafs'd  for  but  a  fimple  wretch^ 
jf^d  ]ov*d  his  bottle  a&d  a  catch : 
He  deem'd  hirafelf  no  very  wifc-man- 
Nor  aim'd  at  better  than  cxcife-manj 
To  breeding  had  iiich  poor  pretence, 
yioik  thought  he  wanted  comm(^  feofe. 
Not  courtly  Athens,  though  polite 
As  Paris,  could  improve  the  wight « 
Wheree*er  he  pafsM,  the  mob  was  eagei 
To  laugh  at  fo  crotefque  a  figure. 
Yet  Horace  o'eV  the  foarkliag  bowl^ 
I  grant,  had  talents  for  a  droUi ; 
And  hence,  though  fprung  from  dunghiU  earih^ 
.   He  pleas'd  the  courtiers  with  his  miorth ; 
•  Next  wifely  v^ntur'd  to  renounce 
His  principles,  s»id  rofe  at  bnce^ 
Rofe  from,  a  bankrupt  to  the  fum 
Of  human  happinefs— a  plumb  ! 
Then  drank,  and  irevelM,  and  grew  big^ 
Yetflillan  auk  ward  dirty  pig. 
Lo !  then  the  people  felt  his  gall,  .  . 

'Twas  "  Sturdy  beggars^  damn  ye  all  1" 
Mindlefs  of  others  love  or  fpite, 
He  car'd  iu}t,  {o  he  pltas^d  the  knight ; 
And  wrote,  and  wrote,  as  was  the  fafhion^ 
To  praife  the  knight's  adminiftration* 
Nay  once,  all  worldly  zeal  fi>  warm  is^ 
He  wrote  in  praife  of  ibnding  armies. 
Such  arts  your  dazzlii^  Horace  grew  by,, 
Such  might  have  raised  an  arrant  booby.' 

After  thefe  verfes,  by  the  celebrated  Ifaac  Hawkbs  Browne, 
Mr.  Nichols  has  infer  ted  three  epigrams  by  th€  fame  aiithor, 
never  before  printed ;  two  of  which  being  very  dull,  he  might 
have  omitted,  without  injury  to  the  eolle^tioa.  Thtf  third 
THfts  thus  : 
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On  Dr.  Young^s  Night-Choughs ,  on  hifif  Diotb,  ^nd  tnmor^ 

tality. 
His  life  is  lifelefs,  and  his  death  ihM  die, 
And  mortal  is  bis  imfhoriality. 

This  is  not  a  bad  epigram,  though  ill-foundedv  Browne's  rea- 
fon  for  not  publifhing  it  probably  was,  becaufe  he  imagined 
few  would  acknowlege  it  to  be  true. 

Our  next  extrafl  ihall  be  an  elegant  little  poem^  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Byrom. 

To  Henry  Wright,  of  Mobberly,  Efq.  on  .buying  the  Pi^urf  of 
F.  Malebrancbe, 
*  Well,  dear  Mr.  Wright,  I  muft  fend  you  a  line ; 
The  purchafe  is  made,  Father  Malebranche  is  mine. 
The  adventure  is  paft,  which  I  long'd  to  atchieve, 
And  l*m  fo  overjoy'd,  you  will  hardly  believe. 
If  you  will  but  have  patience,  I'll  tell  you,  dearfriendt 
The  whole  hiftory  out  from  beginning  to  end. 
£xcufe  the  l6ng  tale  ;  I  could  talk,  Mr.  Wright, 
About  this  fame  pi6hire  from  morning  tUl  night. 

*  The  morning  it  lower'd  like  the  morning  in  Cato, 
^And  brought  on,  methought,  as  important  U  day  too ;, 
But  about  ten  o'olock  it  began  to  be  clear ; 

^        And  the  fate  of  out  capital  piece  drawing  near. 

Having  fupp'd  off  to  breakfafl  fdme  common  decodion. 
Away  trudged  1  in  all  hafie  to  the  audion ; 
Shoujld  have  call'd  upon  you,  but  the  weaver  committee 
Forbad  mc  that  pleafure ; — the  more  was  the  pity. 

*  The  clock  ftruck  eleven  as  I  enter'd  the  room, 
Where  Rembrant  and  Guido  ftood  waiting  their  doom» 
Wth  Holben  and  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Tintoret, 
Tordano,  Pouffin,  Carlo  Dolco,  et  caet. . 

When  at  length  in  the  corner  perceiving  the  Pere, 
Ha,  quoth  I  to  his  face,  mjr  old  friend,  are  you  there  > 
And  methought  the  face  fmil'd,  juft  as  tho'  it  would  fay^ 
What  you  're  come,  Mr.  Byrom ,  to  fetch  me  away ! 

*  Now  before  I  had  time  to  return  it  an  anfwer. 
Comes  a4hort-handerby.  Jemmy  Ord  was  the  man,  fir,; 
So,  I>o6tor,  good  morrow:  fo  Jemmy,  bonjour: 
Some  rare  pi^ures  here  :— fo  there  are  to  be  fure : 
Shall  we  look  at  fome  of  em?  with  all  my  heart.  Jemmy  j 
So  I  walk'd  up  and  down,  and  my  old  pupil  wi'me* 
Maldng  ftiU  fuch  remarks  as  our  wifdoms  thought  proper,^ 
Where  things  w^re  hit  off  in  wood,  canvas,  orcopper. 

*  When  at  length  about  noon  Mr.  Auctioneer  Cox, 
With  his  book  and  his  hamnier,  mounts  into  his  bojt ; 
Lot  the  firfl — number  one — then  advanc'd  his  upholder 
ijVith  Malebranche :-  fo  Atlas  bore  Heaven  on  his  fhoulder» 

'       Then 
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Then  my  heart,  fir,  Jt  went  pit-a-pat,  in  good.  foOth, 
To  fee  the  fweet  face  of  the  fearcher  of  truth : 
^Ha,  thought  I  tomyfelf,  if  it  coll  me  a  million, 
'This  right  honeft  head  then  fliall  grace  my  pavilion. 

*  Thus  flood  lot  the  firfl  both  in  number  and  worth. 
If  pidurcs  were  priz'd  for  the  men  they  fet  forth  : 
I'm  fure  to  my  thinking,  compared  to  this  number 
Mbft  lots  in  the  room  &em'd  to  be  but  meer  lumber^ 
The  head  then  appearing,  Co^  left  us  to  fee  'i, 

And  fell  to  difcouriing  copcerning  the  feet, 

**  So  long,  and  fo  broad — 'tis  ^  very  fine  head  — 

Pleafc  to  epter  it,  gentlemen'* — was  all  that  he  faid. 

*  Had  I  been  In  his  place,  not  a  ftroke  of  an  hammer 
Till  the  force  had  been  tried  both  of  rhetorick  and  grammar; 
**  A  very  fine  head !" — had  thy  head  been  as  fine, 

AH  the  heads  in>thc  houfe  had  veil'd  bonnets  to  thine : 
Not  a  word  whofe  it  was— but  in  (hort  'twas  an  head— 
^*  Put  it  up  what  you  pleafe" — and  fo  fomebody  faid. 
Half  a  piece — and  fo  on — for  three  pounds  and  a  qrown. 
To  fum  up  my  good  fprtune,  I  fetch'd  hipfi  me  down, 

*  There  were  three  or  four  bidders,  I  cannot  tell  whether. 
But  they  never  could  come  two  upon  me  together ; 

For  as  foon  as  one  fpoke,  then  immediately  pop 
I  advancM  fomething  more,  fear  the  hammer  fhould  drop. 
]  confider'd,  (hould  Cox  take  a  whim  of  a  fudden, 
What  a  hurry  it  would  put  a  man's  Lancafliire  blood  in  1 
Once — twice — three  pound  five— fo.  Nemine  con. 
Came  an  abfolute  rap  —  and  thrice  happy  was  John. 

**  Who  bought  it  ?"   quoth  Cox.   ** Here's  the  nioney,** 
qiioth  I. 
Still  willing  to  make  the  fecureft  reply :  ^ 
And  the  fafeft  receipt  that  a  body  can  trufi 
For  preventing  difputes  is —down  with  your  duft ! 
So  1  bought  it,  and  paid  for't,  and  boldly  1  fay, 
'Twas  the  beft  purchafe  made  at  Cadogan  s  that  day; 
The  works  the  man  wrote  are  the  fined  in  nature. 
And  a  inofl  clevtfr  piece  is  his  genuine  portraiture. 

*  For  the  reft  of  the  pictures,  and  how  they  were  fold, 
To  others  there  prcfent,  I  leave  to  be  told  : 

They  feem'd  to  go  off,  as  at  moft  other  fales. 
Tuft  as  folks'  money,  judgment,  or  fancy  prevails  ; 
Some  cheap  and  fome  dear ;  fuch  an  image  as  this 
Comes  a  trifie  to  me  :  and  an  odd  wooden  Swifs    ^ 
Wench's  head,  God  knows  who— forty-eight  guineas— if  her 
Cxrace  of  Marlborough  likes  it— fo  fancy  will  differ. 

*  When  the  bufincfs  was  over,  and  the  crowd  fomewhae 

gone. 
Whip  into  a  coach  I  convey  number  one. 
Drive  aloiig,  honeft  friend,  faft  as  e'er  you  can  p'n  ; 
^o  he  did,  and  'tis  now  fafe  and  found  at  Gray's-Inn : 

Done 
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Done  at  Paris,  it  fays,  from  the  life  hj  one  Gfcry, 
Who  that  was  I  can't  tell,  but  I  wifti  hii  heart  merry  ; 
•In  the  year  ninety-eight,  fixty  juft  from  the  birth 
Of  the  grcateft  divine,  that  e*cr  Cv'd  upon  earth» 

*  And  now,  if  fome  evening,  when  you  are  at  leKure^ 
You'll  come  and  rejoice  with  me  over  my  treafure. 
With  a  friend  or  two  with  you,  that  will  in  free  fort 
Let  us  mix  meraphyficks  and  ihort-hand- and  port. 
Well  talk  of  his  book,  or  what  elfe  you've  a  mind» 
Take  a  glafs,  read  or  write,  as  wis  (be  we're  incfui'd  : 
Such  fiiepds  and  fuch  freedom  \  what  can  be  more  clever  ? 
Huzza  !  Father  Malebranche  and  Short-haad  for  ever.' 

Though  there  are  ibme  pieces  in  this  coMe£kkm  which  have 
no  claim  to  a  place  in  it,  and  which  perhaps  might  better  have 
remained  in  their  original  obfcurity,  the  ingenioas  editor  has, 
for  the  moft  part,  fo  well  mixed  and  digefted  his  matter^  that 
every  feparate  volame  contains  femething  to  fix  tl^  atten* 
tion  of  his  readers. 

But^  whilft  we  arc  doing  juftice  to  Mr.  Nichols  as  an  editor, 
let  us  not  forget  him  as  a  poet,  a  name  which  he  feems  net  un- 
ambitious of;  and  to  which  the  following  lines,  extraded  from 
his  Soliloquy  on  Happinefs  (vol.  viii.  p,  145,)  maft  give  him 
a  title. 

• 

*  Say,  are  the  paths  of  fdence  thofe  of  blifs  ? 

Can  learning's  lore  be  thine,  fweet  Happinefs  ? 

Oh  !  let  me  climb  the  ileep  Pierian  rocks  ; 

The  fummit  of  th'  Olympic  Mount  attain  ; 

Or  lave  in  cryflal  ilreams,  where  dwell  the  nymphs 

Of  bland  Aonia  ?  Let  me  contemplate 

The  page  Platonic !  or,  enraptured,  (bar. 

Where  Newton  leads,  to  realms  etherial,  bnght 

With  mild  effulgence  !  Let  me  fcan  the  paths 

Of  devious  comets,  or  the  fplcndid  forms 

Of  planets  ftation'd  !  Let  me  join  the  train 

Of  fages,  bards,  philofophers !  purfue 

The  tracks  of  fcientific  Ikill !  explore 

The  fcenes  capacious  of  my  native  globe. 

The  feat  of  Nature  !  if  in  thofe  delights 

Thou,  dear  Felicity,  wilt  fhare ;  if  thou 

Ullt  aid  my  labours !— But,  alas !  Content 

Wears  not  the  academic  garb ;  the  fource 

Of  many  a  toilfome  thought !  where  every  ftretch 

Of  knowledge  paints  th"  afcent  more  difficult ! 

Whither  if  kind  Minerva's  foftering  hand 

A  favourite  votary  fhould  perchance  diredi. 

Aloof  he  ftands,  and,  ftruck  with  wild  amajie, 

Views  the  drear  blank  beneath  him  !  In  the  void, 

No  fonl  congenial  to  divert  his  toil ! 
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Painful  prc-eraixience !— Above  the  world  J— 
Above  life's  greatcft  joys ! — Above  himfelf  J— 

*  Ah !  why  thus  coy,  thou  etevated  good, 
Thou  blifs  prim«val !  — Teach  me,  brigh^eft  nymph* 
Thy  fecret  haums  j  thy  lovM  retrcajts  reveal  j 
Unveil  thy  radiant  beauties ;  and  difclofe 

The  fpringi  which  lead  the  wandering  foul  to  thee  1 
Yes,  fair  Content,  I  catch  thy  pleafmg  fmilc»   \ 
And  ftand  corre6led  !— With  enraptur'd  heart. 
Thy  mandates  I  obey— and  plainly  trace 
Thy  veftige  in  the  "  human  foul  divine  !** 

*  Hail  \  Source  of  every  pleafurc,  every  joy  ! 
For  thou  art  pleafure  ;  and  without  thy  charms 
Creation's  bounds  would  prove  a  Hfekfs  fpace  ! — 
Like  the  jnild  ihower,  thybountiee,  unperceiv*d. 
Shed  their  kind  influence  I  Whiift  the  cflfea  we  fec^ 
The  fource  we  fee  not  1— Loll  in  deep  snuze. 

In  vain  we  fearch ;  yet,  fateful,  own  the  hand 
Of  Providence  benign,  whofe  wife  decree 
Prefides  o'er  every  deed ;  whofe  gracious  will 
Ordains  fuch  comforts  for  the  finful/ace 
Of  man — repentant  J — Comforts,  which,  on  earth,. 
Anticipate  th*  expefted  joys  of  heaven  !* 
It  is  obfervable,  with  regard  to  the  poems  infcrted  in  this 
irolleftion,  that  they  are  not  ranged  according  to  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  written.  The  verfes  publi^ed  within 
thefe  fe^w  years  are  fucceeded  by  others  corappfed  in  the  laH 
century  ;  and  a  copy  on  the  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  immediately  follows  an   imitation  of  Chevy-Chace, 
written  fo  lately  as  in  1773. — Would  it  not  have  been  better, 
Und  more  agreeable  to  the  reader^  if  the  poems  had   beea 
placed  in  a  chronological  feries  ? 

fboughu  on  Hunting,     4  «**w   Mdhian,     By  Peter  Beckford^ 

*  Efj^  4/0,  7i  6</.  in  Boards.  Elmfley, 
T  T  is  not  improbable  that  a  reclufe  reviewer  and  an 
^  aftive  hunter  may  differ  in  opinion  on^  this  fubjedl :  but  wc 
Jiave  not  forgot  the  feelings  which  the  dhace  has  excited :  wc 
can  ftill  glory  with  the  hunter  in  his  triumphs,  and  repine 
with  him  iii  his  difappointments.  It  mull,  however,  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  encomiums  on  hunting  have  been  exaggerated; 
and  the  language,  which  other  times  and  different  circum- 
fiances  have  dictated,  is  fliU,  with  fome  impropriety  retained. 
The  warlike  contender  with  the  native  favage  of  the  woods, 
whofe  recreations  were  the  image  of  war,  and  whofe  common 
pleafures  were  attended  with  hair-breadth  'fcapes  from  bogs, 
and  precipices,  as  well  as  from  his  tuJky  prey,  \&  yet  a  hunt- 
er, as  well  as  the  Italian  fribble,  whofe  aim  is  only  to.  enfnare 
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a  few  tiinid  fmall  birds*  If  the  fox-hunter  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  firft.  than  the  courfer  to  the  fecond,  yet  it  muft 
ftill  be  allowed,  that  this  heroic,  this  fitunlj  amafement,  hat 
loft  it.  horrors  and  its  dangers  ;  and  that  the  fubfequent  ex* 
ceiTes  of  the  table  are  more  generally  fatal  than  the  toils  of- 
the  chace.  We  mean  not  to  depreciate  this  diverfion,  bat 
would  only  infinuate  that  erery  horfeman,  who  follows  a  pack 
of  hounds,  has  no  right  to  that  elevated  charader  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  hunter  of  the  boar,  or  the  purfuer  of  the  wolf. 
•  The  prefcnt  author  has  given  us  a  fyftematic  detail  of  what 
may  be  ftyled  *  the  art  of  hunting.'  The  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  kennel,  the  education  of  his  hounds,  and  even 
the  qualities  which  ihould  diftinguifh  the  huntfman,  claim  his 
attention.  His  dire^ons  are  in  general  'well  founded ;  he 
avows  his  prcdileAions,  and  is  aware  of  their  biafs.  That  he 
has  faults,  howeyer,  even  in  his  conduct  as  a  hunter,  and  in 
his  attempts  as  a  writer,  muft  be  allowed ;  but  neither  are  of 
confequence  enough  for  an  extenfive  criticifm.  His  language 
is  fometimes  too  difFufe,  and  his  diredions  too  much  (batter* 
cd,  in  confequence  of  the  epiftolary  form  of  writing.  This 
frequently  occafions  ambiguity;  and  we  would  particularly 
mention,  as  examples  of  this  error,  his  directions  for  the  time 
and  method  of  introducing  young  hounds,  as  they  feem  to  re- 
quire fome  compreffion,  and  a  little  more  clearnefs,  before 
they  can  be  readily  comprehended  or  pradliied. 

In  this  fecond  edition,  the  author  has  avowed  his  name, 
and  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  charges  brought,  by 
certain  critics,  againft  his  humanity.  He  appeals  to  his 
brother  fportfmen  for  his  acquittal  of  this  crime ;  but  we  muft 
objeft  to  this  jury,  as  we  think  it  is  not  entirely  ihipartiaJ.  We 
Ihall  give  our  opinion  candidly  and  explicitly.  The  conduft 
of  fportfmen  is,  in  general,  very  erroneous  in  this  refpeft ; 
they  are  guilty  of  much  wanton  cruelty  to  their  affiflants, 
thei^  faithful  attendants  in  the  chafe.  Thofe,  who  are  inat- 
tentive to  the  condud  of  their  fervants>  tacitly  allow  it  in  a 
greater  degree ;  for  the  dogs  fuffer  both  for  the  fervants  faults 
and  their  own.  Our  author,  in  many  places,  reprehends  this 
condufl,  and  as  a  /port/man,  is  humane  ;  but  we  fear  th^t 
he  wiU  iUll  be  found  defedive,  if  tried  at  a  higher  bar  ;  and 
that  what  is  humanity,  when  compared  with  the  ufual  pro- 
ceedings, may  ftill,  when  feparately  confidered,  be  not  with- 
out a  ftiare  of  error. — ^Mr.  Beckford  is  generally  '  at/auk* 
in  philofophical  difcuflions.  His  account  of  fcentis  '  puzzled 
in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors.'  We  ihall  endeavour  to 
affill  him.  '   The  particles  which   efcapc   from   the   hunted 
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frey,  give  the  hounds  notice  of  the  traft  through  which  he 
has  pafied  ;  but  it  is  evident^  that  thefe  muft  remain  diftindt 
and  ieparate,  in  order  to  be  perceived.  Both  water  and 
air  will  abforb*  and  wind  will  difperfe  them ;  if  the  ground 
is  not  very  wet,  if  the  air  diiTolves  with  difHculty,  and  if 
there  is  fome  tenacity  in  the  foil  which  will  retain  thefe  par-^ 
ticles,  and  prevent  the  ordinary  motions  of  the  air  from  dif- 
perfing  the  effluvia,  the  fcent  thenj  in  the  fportfman's  phrafe, 
^will  lie.  Thefe  views  require  little  explanation,  they  are  ob- 
vious to  the  fenfes,  and  may  be  eafily  noticed.  We  need 
fcarcely  explain  the  power  by  which  air  diffolves  water ;  this 
operation  certainly  exifts,  and  though  it  may  not  be  the  folc 
ciaufe  of  evaporation,  certainly  influences  it,  in  fome  degree. 
The  oily  particles  probably  difappear  in  confequence  of  a  fi- 
milar  change  ;  the  drying  of  the  ground,  therefore, '  will  give 
a  pretty  certain  indication  of  the  operation  of  this  caufe;  and 
our  author  has  bimfelf  mentioned  another,  viz.  the  fmell  of 
the  hounds,  when  they  come  out  of  the  kennel. 

The  flyle  is  in  general  eafy  and  agreeable ;  it  abounds  with 
lively  turns  and  appofite  ftories.  As  a  fpecimen  we  fhall  infert 
his  defcription  of  the  fox-chace ;  it  contains  thofe  circum- 
fiances  which  arc  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 'not  fuch 
as  will  conftantly  happen.  It  is  not  plentifully  interfperfed 
with  halloos,  for  he  remarks  *  that  the  writing  a  hallod  ap- 
pears to  him^  aimoft  as  difficult  as  penning  a  wubifper.* 

«  The  hour  in  the  morning,  moft  favourable  to  the  diverfion, 
18  certainly  an  early  one  ;  nof  do  I  think  I  can  fix  it  better  than 
.  to  fay,  the  hounds  (hould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun-rifing.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  we  are  arrived  at  the  cover  fide. — 

*  Now  let  your  huntfman  throw  In  his  hounds  as  quietly  as  he 
can,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep  wide  of  him  on  either  hand, 
{o  that  a  fingle  hound  may  not  efcape  them  ;  let  them  be  atten- 
tive to  his  halloo,  and  be  ready  to  encourage,- or  rate,  as  that  di- 
re6i3  ;  he  will,  of  courfe,  draw  up  the  wind,  for  reafons  which 
I  ftiall  give  in  another  place. — Now,  if  you  can  keep  your  bro- 
ther fportfmen  in  order,  and  put  any  difcretion  into  them,  you 
are  in  luck;  they  more  frequently  do  harm  than  good  :*if  itbe 
pofiible,  perfuade  thofe  who  wifli  to  halloo  the  fox  off,  to  ftand 
quiet  under  the  cover  fide,  and  on  no  account  to  halloo  him  top 
foon:  if  they  do,  he  moft  certainly  will  turn  back  again  :  could 
you  entice  them  all  into  the  cover,  your  fport,  in  all  probability, 
would  not  be  the  worfe  for  it. 

*  How  well  the  hounds  fpread  the  cover !  The  huntfman  you 
fee  is  quite  deferted,  and  his  horfe,  which  fo  lately  had  a  crowd 
at  bis  heels,  has  not  now  one  attendant  left.  -  How  fleadily  they 
draw !  You  hear  not  a  fingle  hound ;  yet  none  are  idle.  Is  not 
this  better  ^hanto  be  fubjed  to  continual  difappointment,  from 
the  eternal  babbling  of  unileady  hounds  ? 

*  Haw 
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*  Howr  muiical  tbek  tongues  !— Now  as  they  get  nearer  to 
kim,  how  the  chorus  fills ! —Hark !  he  is  found.— ^ow,  where 
are  all  your  for  rows,  and  your  cares  j  ye  gloomy  fouls  !  Or  where 
your  pains  and  aches,  ye  complaining  ones  !  One  "halloo  has  dif- 
lulled  them  all.— What  a  cram  they  make  !  and  Echo  feemingly 
takes  pleafm-e  to  repeat  the  found.  The  aitenifhed  traveller  forfakes 
his  road,  lured  by  its  melody  ;  the  fi-ftening  plowman  now  Hops 
his  plow  5  and  every  diftant  flicpherd  neglcfis  his  flock,  and  runs 
to  fee  him  break.-— What  joy  i  whar eagcmefc  in  every  face ! 

^  Mark  how  he  runs  the  cover's  utmofk  limits,  yet  dare  not 
venture  fortl> ;  the  hoand$  are  {till  coo  near ! — That  check  is 
lucky  !  -  now,  if  our  friends  head  him  not,  he  will  foon  be  off— 
JHaric  1  they  halloo-rby  G-d  he's  gone  ! 

*  Now  huntfman  get  on  with  the  head  hounds  ;  the  whipper. 
in  will  bring  on  the  others  after  you  :  keep  an  attentive  eye  on  the 
leading  libunds,  that,  fliould  the  fcent  fail  them,  you  may  know 
at  Icaft  how  far  they  brourfit  it. 

*  Mrnd  Galloper,  how  he  leads  them  ! — Itis'difficukto  diflin- 
g«i(6  which  is  firft,  they  run  in  fuch  a  ftile ;  yet  he  ii  the  fore- 
xnofl:  hound. — The  goodnefs  of  his  nofc  is  not  lefs  excellent  than 
his  ipeed  :^  how  he  carries  the  foent !  and  when  he  lofes  it,  fee 
liow  eagerly  he  flings  to  recover  it  again  !--«There— now  he*&  at 
head  again! — See  how  they. top  the  hedge! — Now,  how  they 
mount  the  hill ! — Obferve  what  a  head  they  carry ;  and  flicw  mc, 
if  you  can,  one  (huffle,  or  fltirter  amongft  them  aU :  are  they  not 
like  a  parcel  of  brave  fellows,  who  when  they  engage  in  an  under- 
taking, determine  to  fhare  its  fatigue,  and  its  dangers,  equally 
auiongft  them  ? 

It  ivas  then  the  fox  I  law,  as  we-  came  down  the  hill ; — thofe 
crows  direded  me  which  way  tp  look,  and  the  ftieep  ran  from  him 
as  he  pafled  along.  The  hounds  are  now  on  the  very  fpot,  yet 
the  ftieep  ilop  them  not,  for  they  dafti  beyond  them.  Now  fee 
with  what  eagernefs  they  crofs  the  plain ! — Galloper  no  longer 
keeps  his  place,  BruQier  takes  it— fee  how  he  flings  for  the  fcent, 
and  Kow  impetuoufly  he  runs! — How  eagerly  he  took  the  lead, 
and  how  he  ftrives  to  keep  it— yet  Vidor  comes  up  apace. — He 
reaches  him  !--See  what  an  excellent  race  it  is  between  them ! 
— It  is  doubtful  which  will  reach  the  cover  firft. — How  equally 
they  run !— how  eagerly  they  ilr^n !  now  Vidtor, — Vidorl — ^Ahf 
Bruiher,  you  are  beaten ;  Vidor  firft  tops  the  hedge.— See  thare  ! 
fee  how  they  all  take  it  in  their  ftrokes !— The  hedge  cmcks  with 
their  weight ;  fo  many  jump  at  once. 

*  Now  haftes  the  whipper  in  to  the  other  fide  of  the  cover ;  he 
is  right,  unlefs  he  hej^d  the  fox.— Liften  !— the  hounds  have 
turned. — They  are  now  in  two  parts : — The  fox  has  been  headed 
back,  and  we  have  changed  at  laft. 

*  Now,  my  lad,  mind  the  huntfman's  halloo,  and  flop  to 
fhofe  hounds  which  he  encourages — He  is  right  I-*- that,  doubt- 
lefs,  is  the  hunted  fox  j  —  now  tney  are  ofFagain. 

■     ^  «Ha! 
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.  *  Ha!  a  cbecki^H-Nowfor  a  moment's patieace  I'^We  pre&ta». 
clofe  upon  the  hounds  !--^l}untfman,  fiaad  dill !  us  yet  tbey  want 
you  apt,— How  admirably  ttey  fpread  !  how  wide  they  cad !  t% 
there  a  fingle  hound  that  does  not  try  ^  if  there  be,  never  fhall  he 
hunt  again*  There,  Tnieman  is  on  the  fcent— he  feathers,  yet 
flill  is  doubtful -*'tis  right  i  how  readily  they  join  him !  See  thofe 
wide  caft'mg  hovnds,  how  they  fly  forward,  to  recoyer  the  grdund 
they  have  loft  !^^Mind  Lightning  how  ihc  daihes;  and  Mungo, 
how  he  works !  old  Frantic  too,  now  pufhes  forward  i  ihe'  knotvs, 
its  well  as  we,  the  foxis  finking. 

Huntfman  !  at  fault  at  lad  ?  How  far  did  you  bring  the  fcent  ? 
Have  tfie  hounds  made  tfecir  own  caft  ? — Now  make  yours.  You 
fee  that  Iheep-dog  has  been  courfing  the  fox ; — get  forward  with 
ytTur  hounds,  and  maike  awide  caid. 

*  Hark!  that  halloo  is  indeed  a  lucky  one. — If  we  can  hold 
him  on,  we  may  yet  recover  him;  for  a  fox,  fomuchdidreffed, 
muft  ftop  at  laft.  We  now  Ihall  fee  if  the^  will  hunt  as  well  a» 
run  ;  for  there  is  but  little  Tcent,  and  t*be  impending  cloud  ffill 
makes  that  little  lefs.  How  they  enjoy  the  fcent ! — fee  how  bufy 
th«y  all  are,  and  how  each  in  his  turn  prevails  ! 

*  Huntfman  be  quiet  1  whilft  the  fcent  was  good,  you  prelftd 
on  your  hounds  5 — it  was  well  done :  when  they  came  to  a  check, 
you  (tedd  ftiil^  and  intetnipted  them  not :— they  were  afterwards 
at  fauk;  you  made  your  can  with  judgment,  and  loll  no  time.  You 
no«rmufi]erthcmhuat;-^W]thfuchacoldicent  as  this,  you  Ciitk 
do  no  good ;  they,  muft  d^itall  themfelves  i-*-lift  them  now,  and 
not  a  hound  will  &oop  agam#«-Ha !  a  high  road,  at  fuch  attmo 
as  this,  when  the  cenderfd-iiofed  hound  can  hardly  own  the  fcent  I 
— Another  fault !  That  man  at  work,  then,  has  headed  back  the 
fox. — Huntfman  1  caft  not  your  hounds  now,  you  fee  they  have 
over-run  the  fcent ;  have  a  little  patience,  and  let  them,  for. 
once,  try  back. 

*  We  now  muft  give  them  time  ; — fee  where  they  bend  to- 
wards  yonder  furze  brake — 1  wifh  he  may  have  ftopped  there  ! 
-^Miod  that  old  hound,  how  he  daihes  over  the  furze  ;  I  think 
he  minds  him, — Now  for  ^  frefli  entapis  ! — Hark  !  they  halloo ! 
-r-Ayc,  there  he  goes, 

*  It  is  nearly  over  with  him  ;  had  the  hounds  caught  view  he 
muft  have  died.— He  will  hardly  reach  the  coyer  ;— fee  how  they 
gain  upon  him  at  every  ftroke  I — It  is  an  admirable  race,  yet  tho 
cover  faves  him. 

*  Now  be  quiet,  and  he  cannot  efcape  us ;  we  have  the  wind 
<rf  the  hounds,  and  cannot  be  better  placed  :— how  ftiort  he  runs  ! 
— he  is  now  in  the  very  ftrongeft  part  of  the  cover.— What  a 
cralh!^  every  hound  is  in,  and  every  hound  is  running  for  him. 
That  was  a  quick  turn  !^again  another !— he's  put  to  his  laft 
llHfts.— Now  Mifchief  is  at  his  heels,  and  death  is  not  iar  off. — 
Ha  !  they  all  ftop  at  once ; — all  ftlent,  and  yet  no  earth  is  open. 
Lifttii !— now  tbey  are  at  him  again  t<-Did  you  hear  that  hound 
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catch  view  ?  They  hid  over-run  the  fcent,  aod  the  fox  laid  dowil 
behind  them.  -  Now,  Reynard,  look  to  yourfelf!— How  quick 
they  all  give  their  tongues  ! — Little  Dreadnought,  Kbw  he  works 
him !  the  terriers  too,  they  now.  are  fqucaking  at  him. — How 
clofc  Vengeance  purfucs  !  how  terribly  uic  prcifes !— it  is  juft  up 
with  him  f— Gods !  what  a  cralh  they  make  ;  the  whole  wood 
refounds! — That  turn  was  very  Ihort !— Therel— -now  !— aye, 
now  they  have  him !  Who— hoop  !* 


BJfap  an  Hunting.  Containing  a  pbik/qpblcal  Enquiry  into  tJjfje 
Nature  anil  Properties  of  the  Scent ;  Oh/er*vations  on  the  differ- 
ent Kinds  of  Hounds,  tvith  the  Manner  of  training  them,  tff. 
8<cr0*     ysm    /nved.     Robfon* 

npHIS  work  appears  *  in  a  qnefUonablc  fhape.'  The  Eflayi 
*^  are  confefTedly  the  produftion  of  a  different  period,  thoagh 
now  firil  printed.  The  letters  on  hare-hunting,  which  fiftrm  > 
more  than  half  the  volume,  are  added  without  a  hint  concern- 
ing the  author,  or  the  reafon  of  their  appearance  ;  fo  that  an 
air  of  myftery  envelopes  the  whole  performance. 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  on  the  rank  of  the  fox- 
banter.*— The  purfaer  of  the  hare,  in  the  fairefi  manner;  or 
the  courfer,  have  ftill  lefs  claim  to  the  title  of  an  a6kive,  manly 
fportfman.— -But  we  (hall  not  agree  in  our  mode  of  eftima- 
tion  ;  and  each  mud  appreciate  his  own  amufements,  accord"- 
tag  to  his  habits  or  his  inclinations.  The  Int^odufiion  contains 
a  few  reflexions  on  poachers,  and  a  tranflation  from  Xenophon's 
Cynegetica.  Of  this  we  can  only  obferve,  that  much  of  the 
tranflator's  merit  is  loft,  by  his  chiifing  to  adopt  the  technical 
language  of  the  prefent  day.  In  fad,  we  fcarcely  knew  the 
fubjedl  in  its  new  ftyle,  though  we  were  well  acquainted- with  • 
the  original;  authors  are  not  aware,  that,  by  this  peculiar 
dialed,  they  difguft  the  greater  number  of  their  readers,  and 
write  only  for  hunters,  who,  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken, 
are  not  the  moft  fhining  literary  charaders  of  the  age. 

The  firft  EfTay  on  Scent  we  cannot  ftyle  phihfophical ;  in 
reality  we  have  only  a  few  defultory  fads,  colleded  with- 
out' an  objed,  and  detailed  without  regularity.  We  have 
already  given  a  very  fliort,  though  very  comprehenfive  view, 
of  the  circumftances  which  influence  the  continuance  of  the 
fcent.  It  muft  now  be  added  from  this  author,  for  which  we 
confefs  our  obligations,  that  the  weight  of  the  air,  when  dimi- 
nifhed,  will  fometimes  permit  the  particles  to  rife  abovp  thei 
level  of  the  nofe:  and  that  the  fcent,  left  in  their  even- 
ing walks,  will  frequently  be  covered  by  a  hoar  froft,  and  in 
fome  meafure,  realize  the  fable  of  4he  voice  in  Nova  Zembla, 
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By  becoming  fenfible^gaih,  on  a  thaw>  Theiorigin  of  t&efb 
odorous  particles  is  left  in  obfcurity  :  our  anther  feems  to 
think  it  too  intricate  for  his  inveftigation>  aiid  has  mentioned  it 
with  that  awful  diffidence  that  the  ancient  phyficians  Teemed  to 
feeU  when  they  talked  of  th^  to  ^itty  as  the  caafe  of  epidemicsi 
We  have;  however >  no  doubt  in  declaring^  that  they  arife  from 
the  pcrfpiration.-^We  fhall  now  have  the  whole  cry  of  hunters 
open  againil  us,  to  laugh  at  our  ignorance^  or  defpife  our  pre- 
fumption.  They  will  tell  us  that  hares  never  fwcat^  and  that 
'  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  ever  been  feen 
in  that  ftate.'  We  fear  however  that,  in  the  days  of  good 
king  James,  fome  witches,  or  reputed  witches^  have  fuffered 
for  being  found  in  a  fweat  after  the  fquire  has  loft  a  hare  ; 
for  this  has  been  a  prefumptive  proof,  that  the  good  old  lady 
jhad  aifumed  that  ihape  for  a  time,  and  deceived  aiid  mifled  th^ 
moft  rcfpedable  mien  of  the  parifh.  There  are,  notwithftand-^ 
ing,  fomewhat  better  proofs.  '  It  is  no  reafon  that  perfpiration 
ihould  not  take  place  becaufe  it  is  never  perceived  in  its  pro* 
per  form.  The  fmcU ,  of  a  dog  does  not  proceed  from  his 
breath,  but  from  the  ikin  ;  and,  in  all  animals,  that  have 
hairs,  there  is  an  evident  oilinefs  which  preferves  them  in  theiif 
proper  ({ate.  Hares,  alfo,  near  their  end,  but  while  yet  ca- 
pable of  breathing,  lofe  all  fcent ;  fo  that  a  hare  is  often  loft 
when  fhe  is  quite  fatiguefL ;  and  a  very  flight  knowlege  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  will  tells  us  that,  at  that  time,  the  perfpiration 
is  entirely  checked.  If  we  yet  want  further  proofs,  Buffon  has 
informed  us  that,  after  a  hare  has  been  lod,  (he  has  been  again 
recovered,  by  perceiving  a  little  cloud  of  vapor  over  the  fpott 
where  (he  has  fat,  and  this  has  been  aftualiy  feen,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  half  a  league^  Thefe  views,  added  to  our  former* 
will  give  a  fufficiendy  diftin£t  account  of  this  intricate  fubjedt. 
It  is  entirely  incompatible  with  our  objedtto  purfue  them  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Our  efTayift  then  treats  of  the  dog,  our  faithful  attendant 
and  conftant  friend.  He  is  confident  in  alleging  that  all  d^gs 
are  of  the  fanu  Jfecies ;  but  this  afTumed  confidence  does  not 
convince  us  of  his  courage,  for  no  naturalift  has  ever  oppofed 
the  opinion.  Linnaus  and  BufFon,  who  agree  in  little  elfc> 
think  the  fame  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  the  latter  has  given  us  a 
chart,'  comprehending  all  the  varieties  of  this  animal,  froni 
his  fancied  original  the  (heep-dog,  adding  the  probable 
degree  of  its  change,-  and  the  reafons  of  it.  Though  we 
have  ftyled  the  original  fancied ^  yet  there  is  much  reafon 
for  agreeing  in  his  opinion,  though  many  of  his  arguments  are 
vifionary.  He  finds,  for  inftance,  that  all  the  wild  dogs,  wh« 
are  either  aix>rtgines,  or  by  want  x>f  cultivation  have  again  de* 
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generated,  are  fimilarto  the  fheep-d<^ ;  t>i:£t  the  fiiniiazxty  i^ 
only  that  of  all  animals  of  prey,  a  thin  body,  (harp  eyes,  and 
a  heavy  melanicholy  look :  a.  better  reafon  is,  that  it  is,  i» 
fome  meafqre,  a  mean  between  the  chubby  buH-dogand  the 
delicate  greyhound  ;  and  if  there  muA  have  been  ah  oiigihal^ . 
from  which  the  reft  have  defcended,  this  is  probably  the  ani- 
mal. To  thofe  who  cannot  conceive  how  thefe  diverfities  caft 
have  arifen,  we  (hall  give  a  ihort  view  of  his  chart.  Ail 
dogSji  as  they  advance  in  the  temperate  regions^  grow  more 
ftrong  in  their  make,,  and  lefs  pointed  in  their  nofes,  till  they 
feel  the  chilling  cold  pf  the  artic  circle,  which  has  the  feme 
effed  on  all  animals,  vis.  to*  prevent  their  arrival  at  any  de- 
gree of  perfe^oa.  The  fhepherds  dog,  in  the  temperate 
climates,  is  chilled  in  the  cold  of  Lapland,,  but  continaes  nearly  ' 
snchahged  in  Iceland,  wolf,  and  Siberian  dogs*  In  more 
civilized  countries  and  warmer  climates,  it  is  the  bull  d«^,  the 
beagle>  and  Irilh  greyhound.  The  hound,  in  Spain  lan'd  Bar- 
bary  will  become  the  fpaniel,  and  the  water-dog;  and  the 
fpaniel,  by  cultivation,  has  been  infinitely  varied.  In  the 
North,  the  Irilh  greyhound  becomes,  the  great  Danilh  dog,  and 
the  Irifh  dog;  and,  in  the  South,  the  common  greyhonnd. 
The  bull-dog  in  Denmark  becomes  the  little  Danlfii  dog,  and» 
in  the  warm  parts  of  Afia,  the  Turkifh  dog  without  hak-^ 
Thefe  are  the  chief  varieties  ;  M.Bnfibn  has  extended  his  ctei^t^ 
but  this  is  fufficient  for  our  parpofe* 

The  two  next  EfTays  are  on  the  horfe  and  the  hnntiman.  In  the 
former,  the  proper  ufeful  hunter  is  diftindly  defcribed  ;  in  the 
latter,  he  points  out  the  condud  of  the  huntfman  in  the  chace, 
rither  than  gives  diredions  for  the  choice  of  a  lervant  of  this 
kind.     In  thefe  e£ays  we  meet  with  Utile  real  information. 

The  Letters  on  Hunting  feem  to  be  the  produdion  of  a  dif- 
ferent pen*  They  are  chiefly  in  praife  of  hare-huqting,  with 
fome  refledions  on  fox-hunters,  which  thefe  gentlemen  will 
f?el  feverely,  and  probably  refcnt  with  afperity.  We  have  al- 
ready exhibited  a  fox-hunt,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  hare. 

*  In  January,  February,  and  March,  gentlemen  hunt  in  fome 
parts  till  the  twenty-fifth,  they  fe^t  moil  uncertain,  and  wander 
luch  a  vad  circuit,  an  indl^erent  huntfnian  'n|ay .trail  all  day 
long,  andnotilart.  What  adds  to  their  unce^ain  forming,  bc« 
fides  the  feafon  of  bucking,  is,  they  arefo  liable,  under  warm,  dry 
hedges  and  brambles,  to  be  pefte red  with  pifmires,  or  mejeCled 
with  vipers,  and  fuch  vermin,  that  they  prefer  the  open  fields 
and  ploughed  lands. 

'  Let  us  imagine,  that  by  this  time  the  huntfman  has  cried  To* 
ho  I  Obferve  how  the  heroes  prcfs  together,  and  parley  over  tfce 
imagined  victim.  Pride  of  their  eager  hearts,  and  glory  of^ the 
field  !  How  each  (e'er  ihe  leaps  from  form)  f^rifely  pronou«c?es^r 
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fixe  or  gender.    The  unQxperienced  youth,  with  eyefr  convidUMf 
and  i^j%  di^rt  and  pale,  in  imperfed,  haily  ibammcrs,  pr9« 
claims  a  flamming  bkoh  $  whilft  fome  graver  iire  (whom  age  and 
experience  bid  be  pofitive)  with  paralytic  nods,  and  afped  foui^ 
portending  contradidlion,  affirms  (he  is  fmall  and  young,  leam^il 
lage  !  Others,  in  joyful  confufion,  amaze,  and  fufpence,  fcirce 
4iflingui(h  whether  it  is  a  hare  or  not.    The  huntfman,  on  whoih 
fdr  Alperibr  krtowlege  each  dependent  is,  from  maxims  of  hi» 
own,  ari)itrarily  decides  the  fex.     But  to  fuch  wifeacrcs,  who 
pretend  with  certainty  from  the  whitenefs  of  one  parr,  or  redn^fe 
of  anoth^,  to  diftinguifti  buck  from  doe,  it  may  be  faid,  there  it 
but  male  and  female ;  and  the  man,  who  never  faw  a  hare  in  hi9 
life,  but  declares  his  opinion  at  random,  it  is  a  tofs-up  if  heU 
nctt  as  often  right  as  the  wifeft  of  them.     But  to  proceed,  as  we 
have  imagined  a  fo-ho  1  we  msry  as  well  fuppofe  (he  is  actually  on" 
foot.     Hark  !  the  hills  and  woods  refound  the  loud  acclaim. 
.  •  Now  the  leaden-heeled  hind  and  brawny  peafant,  with  hob-- 
nailed  fhoone,  labour  o'er  the  clod  ;  'the  infeft  world  tremble  at 
their  tread,  the  hardy  woodman  fpeeds  from  toil,  the  plowmaft 
quits  the  unfiniftied  furrow. ;  all  fcamper  over  the  plain,  multi- 
pl3ring  as  tlyy  go.     Soome  armed  with  clubs  or  flaves,  in  leath- 
erii  jerkins  clad ;  others  the  flail  or  dung-fork  wield,  and  in 
frocks  of  white  or  azure  hue  (fuccind  for  fpcqd)  terrific  feem. 
Each  generous  heart  difdains  to  lay  behind.     Now  no  di(lin6tion 
rules.     The  king,  the  keifer,  the  lord,  the  hind  fellows  alike, 
and  competitors  in  the  field.  Now  huntfman  lay  in  your  dogs  well, 
and  rather  whifper  than  bellow  to  them,  till  they  undertake  it, 
■and  go  on  full  cry.     Follow  yourfelf  at  a  due  diftance,  and,  a^ 
occafion  requires,  recheat  them  ;  if  you  have  not  a  horn  call  tlusm 
two  or  three  times  together,  foftly  !  foftly  !  for  nought  but  gene*- 
ral  emulation  reigns,  fire  with  fon,  and  fon  with  fire  contend  ; 
impetuous  driv^e  the  dogs.    Beware  the  unexperienced  fportfman^ 
whether  on  foot  or  horfeback,  be  fure  check  his  forwardnefs, 
many  people  think  a  chief  part  of  hunting  confifts  in  hollowing 
loudf  and  running,  or  riding  hard,  but  they  are  mi(i:akeh,  and 
fuch  perfons,  gentle  or  fimple,  muft  not  be  ofiended  if  the  huntf- 
man fwears  at  them  ;  he  has  a  right  to  do  fo.    No  tongue  can  be 
allowed  but  his,  nor,  at  this  time,  no  foot  more  forward  than  hij  ! 
own. 

'A  clofenefs  on  the  dogs,  it  is  well  known,  hurries  them  too 
much,  being  apt  of  themselves,  in  their  firft  heat  of  mettle,  toover- 
ilioot  the  game.  Many  hours » fad  fport  has  happened  from  driv- 
ing the  hounds  too  fafl,  and  confounding  them  with  the  hollow* 
ing  of  the  company,  or  a  noify  blockhead  of  a  huntfman*  or 
whipper-in. 

*  As  pufs  takes  he<'  circuit,  judgment  is  often  made  of  her 
gender.  A  buck  gives  fiifpicionby  beating  the  hard  paths,  ftoney 
highways,  and  taking  a  ring  of  a  large  extent  m  proportion  to  tho 
^rompafs  of  his  feed  and  exercife,  which  m^ry  be  guefled  at,  from 
the  quantity  of  ground  the  dogs  trailedover.  -   It  beittg  worthy  of 
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.ntfocty  that  in  the  progrefs  of  the  chace,  a  har«  wiU  go  overgftm 
'  part  oJF  the  trailed  land,  and  viiit  her  works  of  the  preceding  ntgbe 
and  roorniDg,  unlefs  ihe  takes  endwap,  which  after  a  ring  or  {o^ 
4BL  huck  is  apt  to  do ;  and  loiter  a  vaft  way  on  frefh  ground,  with* 
out  offering  to  return. 

:  *  The  doe  now  and  then  doubles  in  a  ihort  fpace,  and  feldom 
'holds  an  end,  unlefs  knit ;  or  at  the  end  of  the  feafon  has  kindled. 
At  fuch  times  die  often  runs  forward,  ajid  fcarce  ever  returns  to 
her  young,  or  efcapes  with  life  ;  being  naturally  weak  and  unfit 
.for  fatigue.* 

But  we  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  in  this  toilibme  chace,  the 
literary  hunter  will  certainly  prefer  the  fox-chace.  The  demon 
Fafhion,  and  the  more  dreadful  fpeftre  Ennui,  we  believe,  im- 
pells  each  party,  and  many  things  are  fo  far  fanftified  by  cuf- 
tom,  that,  though  we  feel  their  galling  chain,  yet  we  dare  not 
fefift  ;  like  Piftol  with  his  leek,  we  execrate,  yet  we  eat  on. 

The  fubjed  of  Harriers  is  again  difculTed.  Horace  has  faid, 
«  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis' ;  but  Horace  never  bred 
beagles,  for  our  author  tells  us,  that,  notwithftanding  all  oar 
care  and  vigilance,  *  litter  after  litter,  fometimes.  prove  ialfc 
and  degenerate,  from  as  high-bred  creatures  as  any  in  the 
kingdom.'  Whatever  may  be  the  effefts  of  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, in  varying  the  fpecies,  yet  we  find  little  permanent  va- 
riety from  a  different  culture.  If  we  crofs  the  breed,  and  pro* 
cure  dogs  of  peculiar  qualifications,  yet  in  a  few  races  the  pe- 
culiarity is  again  lofl.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Buifon's,  that 
dogs  are  eight  times  farther  from  their  original,  than  man 
from  Adam  ;  for  this  reafon,  that,  in  a  given  time,  there  are 
eight  rimes  as  many  races  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other.  In  this 
way  he  alfo  endeavours  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  va- 
rieties of  this  animal;  but,  if  it  had  any  efFed,  we  could  more 
plainly  perceive  it  in  hares  and  rabbits^  who  are  remarkably 
prolific,  and  admit,  if  the  beft  naturalifts  may  be  believed, 
of  fuperfcetation.  There  is  however  another  meth6d  of  vary- 
ing the  kind,  by  efFefts  of  the  imagination.  We  fhall  give  the 
flory  from  our  author,  with  this  fingle  ob<ervation,  that  thofe 
who  can  ielie<ve,  will  be  very  readily  able  to  account  for  it. 

*  Talking  with  a  learned  phyfician  (a  great  connoideur  in  point- 
injB;  and  fetring  dogs)  upon  the  fubje£t  of  puppies,  he  told  the 
ibilowing  marTellous  tale  of  a  bitch  he  had  ot  the  fetting  kind. 

*  As  he  travelled  from  Midhurft  into  Hampihire,  going  through 
a  country  village,  the  madiffs  arid  cur-dogs  ran  out  harj^mg,  as  is 
ufual  when  gentlemen  ride  by  fuch  places  ;  among  them  he  ob- 
&rved  a  little  ugly  pedlar's  cur  particularly  eager  and  fond  of  in- 
grariaring  himfelf  with  the  bitch.  The  qo&ot  flopped  to  water 
upon  the  fpot,  and  wl^ilft  his  horfe  drank,  could  not  help  re- 
markisg  how  amor^RS  the  cur  contiaucdy  and  how  fond  and 
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courteous  the  bitch  iecmed  to  her  admirer ;  but  provoked  m  tbc 
end,  to  fee  a  creature  of  Phillis's  rank  and  breed,  foobfeauioustp 
fuch  mean  addreffes,  drew  one  of  his  piftols  and  fliot  the  dog  dead 
on  the  fpot ;  then  alighted,  and  taking  the  bitch  into  his  arms^ 
carried  her  before  him  feveral  miles.  The  Do6tor  telates  fartlier, 
thatmacbm,  from  that  day,  would  eat  little  or  nothing,  having 
in  a  manner  lofl  her  appetite,  (he  had  no  inclination  to  go  abroad 
with  her  mafter,  or  come  when  he  called  ;  but  feemed  to  repine 
like  a  creature  in  love,  and  exprefs  fenfible  concern  for  the  lofs 
of  her  gallant, 

*  Partridge  fcafon  came  on,  but  Ihe  had  no  nofe ;  the  Do£tor 
did  not  take  the  bird  before  her.  Howevef, '  in  procefs  of  time, 
Phillis  waxed  proud.  The  Doftor  was  heartily  glad  of  it,  and 
phyfically  apprehended  it  would  be  a  means  of  weaning  her  from 
all  thoughts  of  her  deceafed  admirer ;  accordingly  he  had  her  con- 
fined in '  due  time,  and  warded  by  an  admirable  fetter  of  high 
blood,  which  the  Doflor  galloped  his  grey  ilone-horfc  forty  miles 
an  end  to  fetch  for  the  purpofe  And,  that  no  accident  might 
happen  from  the  careleffnefs  of  drunken,  idle  fervants,  the  charge 
was  committed  to  a  truily  old  woman  houfekecper ;  and,  as  ab- 
fence  from  putients  would  permit,  the  Doftor  affiduoufly  attend- 
ed the  affair  himfelf.  But  lo !  when  the  days  of  whelping  came, 
Phillis  did  not  produce  one  puppy  but  what  was,  in  all  refpedls, 
the  very  pi^re  and  colour  of  the  poor  dog  he  had  (hot  fo  many 
months  before  th«  bitch  was  in  heat. 

*  This  affair  not  more  furprized  than  enraged  the  Do^r.  For 
fome  time  he  differed,  almoft  to  partings  with  his  old  fiaithful 
houfekeeper,  being  unjuftly  jealous  of  her  care  ;  fuch  behaviour 
before  flie  never  knew  from  him,  but,  alas,  what  remedy  ?  He 
kept  the  bitch  many  years,  yet,  to  his  infinite  concern,  (he  never 
brought  a  litter,  but  exadly  fimilar  to  the  pedlar's  cur.  He  dif- 
pofcd  of  her  to  a  friend  of  his  in  a  neighbouring  county^  but  to 
no  purpofe,  the  vixen  ftill  brought  fuch  puppies.  Whence  the 
Do&or  tenacioufly  maintained,  bitch  and  dog  may  fall  paflionately 
in  love  with  each  other. 

*  That  fuch  creatures,  efpeciaUy  the  female,  maj  at  particu- 
lar times  like,  or  prefer,  I  grant  the  Doctor  ;  but  how  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  dog  (admitting  to  favour  him  there  was  any) 
could  occafion  (imilicude  in  the  iifue  of  the  bitch,  and  for  a  conti- 
nuance of  jears,  after  the  dog's  death,  nobody  but  the  Do£tor  is 
capable  ot  defending,  who  to  this  day  relates  and  julHfies  the 
truth  of  every  circumffance  I  have  itientioned.  So  much  for 
dogs,  harriers  efpeciaUy,  I  hope  the  digreflion  will  be  pardoned, 
and,  if  not  difagreeabie,  I  (hall  proceed  with  a  page  on  the 
Quarry  •• 

The  author  then  attends  to  hares ;  he  finds  little  reafon  to 
admire  that  acute  forefight  and  inflin^ive  canning,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  this  timid  animal.  In  fadt,  thofe  who  have 
ieen  .deiceivcd^  are  willing  to  attribute  the  miftakt  to  any  thing 
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^beiides  tlicir  6wn  ignorance.  There  arc  fome  curions  remarks 
on  t&i9  fubjeft,  and  a  fatisfaftory  detedtion  of  the  errors  of 
thofe  natural! fts  who  c^n^,  when  they  Ihould  have  examined. 

The  other  letters  are  more  technical,  and  confiil  of  direc- 
tions to  fportfmen.  They  cannot  eafily  be  abridged,  and  wc 
have  already  extended  this  article  beyond  its  bounds. 

^ki  Prophecies f  and  other  Texts ,  cited  in  the  Ne<w  Tejtament, 
compared  nvith  the  Hebretv  Original  and  luith  the  Septuagint 
Verjion*  To  ^which  are  added  Notes,  By  Thomas  Randolph^ 
jD.  D.  Prefident  of  C,  C.  C.  Oxford,  and  Lady  Margartt*s 
Profeffor  of  Divinity.     \to,      2s.  6d.     Rivington. 

Tk^ANY  objedions  have  been  raifed  againft  the* evangelical 
J>i  writers,  on  account  of  the  feeming  inaccuraty  of  their 
citations  from  the  Old  Teftament.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
fome  of  their  quotations  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
that  others  are  applied  to  circumftances'and  events,  which  arc 
.  very  different  from  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Some  of  the 
'  advocates  of  Chriilianity  have  att)?mpted  to  >emove  thefe  ob- 
je£iions  by  obferving,  that  the  facred  writers  made  ufc  of  the 
Greek  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  called  the  Septuagint, 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  cafe.  Biihop  Wetenhall,  Mr. 
Spearman,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  others,  have  ftated  and  examined 
thefe  citations,  and  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  ufe  and 
application  in  the  N%w  Teftament.  But  we  do  not  recoiled, 
that  any  one  has  given  us  fuch  a  diftindt  view  cf  the  corref. 
ponding  paffages  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
New  Teftament,  as  the  learned  author  of  this  publication. 

An  Index  in  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra  makes  the  number  of 
citations  286.  In  one  of  Maittaire's,  at  the  end  of  his  Greek 
Teftament,  the  number  is  244.  According  to  Spearman,  who 
ftrikes  off  thofe  paffages,  which  are  only  references  and  allu* 
fions  to  places  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  counts  the, fame 
texts  but  once,  which  aie  cited  feveral  times^  the  number  is 
164. 

Dr.  Randolph  has  given  us  179  parallel  paffages,  with  re- 
ferences to  thofe  that  are  cited  in  different  places. 
.   His  computation  is  as  follows  : 
1.  Citations  agreeing  exadly  with  the  Hebrew,  6^^ 
z.  Agreeing  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  63. 

3.  Agreeing  in  fcnfe  with  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  words,  24. 

4.  Giving  the  general  fenfe,  but  abridging  or  adding  to  it,  8. 

5.  Taken  from  feveral  paffages  of  SS.  3.  • 

6.  Differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  6, 

7.  Citations,   where  wc  have   reafon  to   fufpedl,    that  the 
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Apoftlea  either  read  the  Hebrew  differentiy,  or  put  ibme 
'   fenfe  upon  the  words  different  ^om  what  our  Lexicons 
exprefs,  21. 

8,  Places  where  the  Hebrew  items  ♦be  corrupted,  8. 

9.  Not  properly  citations,  but  references  or  allufions,  3. 
Index  n. 

.  I  •  Citations  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint,  on  only 

changing  the  peripn,  &c.  72. 
s.  Taken  from  the  Scptuagint,  but  with  ibme  variation,  47, 
3*  Agreeing  in  fenfe,  but  not  in  words  with  the  Septuagiht,  30. 
4*  Differing  ^m  the  Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exadly,  or 

nearly  with  the  Hebrew,   13. 
5*  Differing  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  from  the  Hebrew, 

and  taken  probably  from  fome  other  tranflation  or  para- 

phrafe,  19. 

From  this  didinft  and  methodical  reprefentatton,  we  have 
at  once  a  view  of  all  the  citations  in  the  New  Teilament  ta^en 
from  the  Old  :  on  which  we  ihal^  take  the  liberty  to  make  two 
or  three  general  obfervations. 

1 .  Many  of  the  citations  in  the  New  Teftament  ^are  to  be 
coniidered  as  mere  allufions,  or  applications  of  the  words  tb 
the  defign  in  hand^  without  any  regard  to  the  foope  and  mean* 
ing  of  the  author,  from  whom  the  expreffions  are  cited.  This 
is  ufual  and  allowable  in  all  writers,  both  facred  and  profane^ 
and  it  is  by  no  means  neceiTary,  on  thefe  occafions,  to  adhere 
to  the  identical  expreffions  of  the  original. 

2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Greek  verfiofx,  as  ive  now  ha*ui 
it,  was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  Apoftles.  Jerom  feems  to 
think«  that  the  tranflatioh  made  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  coniprehended  only  the  five  books  of 
Mofes :  "■  Arifteus  ~et  Jofephus,  et  omnis  fchola  Judaeorum, 
•quinque  tantum  libros  Moyfi  a  LXX.  tranflaios  aflerant.** 
Comment,  in  Ezech.  c.  v.  12.  When  the  reft  were  tranflatcd, 
it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  determine, — A  curious  inquirer  may 
anfwer  this  queftion  :  in  how  many,  and  in  which  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  do  we  find  our  prefent  Greek 
tranflation  clearly  and  indifputably  cited  by  the  Evangelifts  and 
Apoftles  ?  The  anfwer  will  Ihew,  that  the  faid  Greek  tranf- 
lation of  thofe  books  was  extant  at  the  time,  in  which  the 
New  Teftament  was  written. 

3.  Admitting,  that  therfe  was  extant,  in  the  age  of  *the 
Apoftles,  a  Greek  verfion  of  all  the  bboks  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  it  is  not  probable,  that  each  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament  had  complete  copies,  which  were  at  that  time  fcarce 
and  expenfive.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  they  ftiould  have  their 
MSS.  always  at  hand.    When  St.  Paul  wrote  his  fccond  epifl;le 
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to  Timothy  from  Rome*  fome  of  his  *  books  and  parch* 
mciKts'  were  at  Troas.  Tixia  coniicleration  eaiily  aad  natttrally 
accpunts  for  their  irregular  citations  ;  for  their  fometimes  giv- 
ing the  fenfp  of  the  Hebrew,  fometimes  that  of  the  Septaagint, 
fometimes  that  of  other  veriion?,  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
'  confultation  ;  and  fometimes  for  their  only  quoting  by  me- 
mory, inaccurately  and  imperfedly,  St.  Jehom,  treating  of 
that  paiTage  in  Micah,  which  is  cited  by  St.  Matthew,  c-ii.  6. 
*  Thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,'  fa]^,  *  Hoc  tet 
timonium  nee  Hebraico  nee  LXX,  interpretibus  convenire  per- 
fpicuum  eft.'  He  adds,.  '  Sunt  qui  aflerant,  in  omnibus  pcnc 
teilimoniis,  quae  de  Veteri  Teftamento  fumuntur,  iiUufmodi 
eile  errorem,  ut  aut  ordo  mutetur,  aut  verba,  8c  interdum 
ienfus  quoque  ipfe  diverfus  iic,  vel  apoftolis  yel  evangeliffis 
non  ex  libro  carpentibas  teftimonia,  fed  memorise  credcntibus, 
qus  non  nanquam/5si//iV«r.'     Comment,  in  Mich.  c.  v.  2. 

4.  We  muft  not  conclude,  as  fome  writers  have  done,  very 
xafhly  and  illogically,  the  Septgagint  ha?  been  corrupted 
in  thofe  places,  in  which  we  do  not  find  thofe  very 
thoughts,  expreiBons,  or  prophecies,  in  that  veriion,  which 
we  do  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  the  citations  made  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Teftament,  The  Seventy  Elders  were,  in  the  firfl 
place,  very  moderately  acquainted  with  the  llebrew  language; 
they  have  committed  many  coniiderable  errors,  and  in  almoin 
innumerable  places  have  given  us  a  loofe  and  paraphraftic  yer- 
fion,  adding  or  omitting  many  paflages  in  a  very  arbitrary 
inanner.  Befide^,  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  were,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  tranflated  by  different  perfons,  who 
were  yery  dijerently  qualified  for  that  employment.  In  the 
next  place,  the  tranflators  were  no  prophets  ;  and  as  they  lived 
before  the  birth  of  Chriftf ,  they  could  not  poifibly  fee,  nor 
underftajid,  nor  conceive,  ^11  the  prophecies,  pr  prophetic 
circumftances,  relating  to  our  Sayipur  in  the  fame  light,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  the  Apoftles  and  Eyangelifts  ;  or  iii 
V  which  they  now  appear  to  Chriftian  writers,  who  ars  direfted  • 
in  thefe  inquiries  by  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  hiftory,  Thefe 
confiderations  will  account  for  the  omiffion,  the  perverfion,  or 
the  impcrfeA  reprefentation  of  thofe  prophetical  characters  and 
incidents,  which  were  afterwards  applied  to  Jefus  Chrift. 
Thus  the  words  of  Hofea,  ch.  xi.  ?.  *  I  called  my  fon  out 
of  Egypt,*  &c.  were  very  naturally  tranflated,  ^  When  Ifrael 
was  a  child,  and  I  loved  him,  and  called  his  children  out  of 
Egypt ;  as  I  called  them,  fo  they  went  from  my  face.*  Here 
is  no  reafon  tp  fuppofe,  that  the  Greek  text,  in  this  pafiage, 

''\.  ■  ■  -*  — • ' '         "■  ■   '■'■■»-.■'" — ^r- 

t  &ejptua|;.  Tranfl.  370  years  before  Cjirift. 
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Ifts  been  wilfully  corropted.  The  tranllators  have  made  the 
prophet  fpcak  agreeably  to  the  known  faft,  and  nothing  more 
c6uld  be  expelled  from  them. 

5.  One  autlior  fuppofes,  that  the  Hebrew  text,  in  foide  0^ 
the  |)rophecies  relating  to  Chrift,  have  been  corrupted  by  Ae 
Jews.  And  he  obferves,  '  that  the  places  they  have  corrupt- 
ed are  generally  fo  unintelligible,  and  agree  fo  little  with  the 
context,  that  their  forgeries  batray  themfelves.*  In  fupport 
of  thts  opiniom,  he  produces  inftances  from  Pfal.  xxii.  xl.  6, 
ex.  Ifa.  liii.  Amos  ix.  12.  His  obfervations  are  learned  amj 
ingenious  ;  but  the  argument,  we  apprehend,  is  not  conclu- 
(ive,  becaufe  a  tranfciiber  may  make  a  paflage  obfcure  or  ab- 
furd  through  ofcitancy  as  well  as  defign. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  ufc  to  thofe,  who  ai'e  employed 
in  the  iludy  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  and  wifli  to  enter  into 
the  foregoing  inquiries.  The  plan  is  judicious,  and  the  note* 
candid  and  impartial. 

^n  Introdu3ton  to  Natural  Philofophy,  Illuftrated  njaith  Copptr 
Plates.  By  William  Ntcholf on.  2 'vols,  S'vo.  14J.  inBoards^ 
Johnfon. 

JT  is  with  pleafure  that  we  introduce  to  the  world  a  publica^ 
tion  the  utility  of  which  extends  to  all  the  human  race,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  much  wanted.  In  the  firft  dawning  of 
the  modern  philofophy,  men  of  the  greateft  reputation  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  write  or  compile  introductory 
treatifes  on  the  fubjed;  though,  by  the  nature  of  fuch  works, 
they  were  prevented  from  enlarging  on  their  own  particular 
difcoveries,  and  confequently  in  fome  meafure  deprived  of  the 
celebrity  which  might  have  arifen  from  employing  their  pens 
iOn  writings  of  another  kind.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Scarcity  of  thefe  produ^ions  in  the  prefent  age,  it  feems  pro- 
per to  affirm,  that  the  fmcere  and  almoft  enthufiaftic  dc- 
fire  to  promote  the  general  knowlege  of  philofophical  fubjeft?, 
which  animated  thofe  eaily  writers,  is  fcarcely  to  be  found 
gmong  the  learned  of  our  times.  We  are  glad  to  fee 
Mr.  Nicholfon  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  general 
^rangement  of  the  matter,  and.  the  concifenefs  and  elegance  of/ 
his  Hyle,  are  fuch  as  indj^cate  abilities,  induftry,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  fubjed.  He  has  given  a  clear, 
rational,  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  prefent  flate  of  na- 
tu^al  philofophy,  which  may  be  read  and  underilood  by  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mathematics,  yet  without  vi- 
tiating  their  tafte,  if  they  ftiould  be  induced  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  Hudy  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  his  book  cannot 
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be  aaacceptable  as  a  maiHial  to  tjic  truly  learned.     This-  it 

general  praife  ;  it  is  now  our  duty  to  enter  into  particulars. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Joieph  Banks,. pre&dent  of 
the  Royal  Society.  The  dedication  is  followed  by  a  preface 
V^hich  contains  an  animated  encomium  on  the  excellence  of 
natural  philofophy,  and  a  modeil  account  of  the  treatife  it- 
felf.  It  is  divided  into  three  bi>oks«  befides  a  ihort  general 
introdn£don. 

The  £rfi  book  is  divided  into  four  fe&ions.  Sedlion  T.  Of 
matter  in  the  abibrad.  Sed.  II.  Of  bodies  in  motion.  Sed. 
III.  Of  aftronomy.  Se£l.  IV.  Of  the  general  efFedts  of  gravi- 
tation. Speaking  of  the  properties  of  matter,  he  has  placed 
the  controverfy  relating  to  its  impenetrability  in  a  clear  lights 
and  feems  inclined  to  rejed  M.  Bofcovich's  hypothecs  of  its 
abfblute  penetrability  (p.  i8.)  He  has  likewiie  noted  a  cir* 
cumflance  refpe£ting  the  inertia  which  has  been  very  little  at- 
tended to ;  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  as  the  inertia,  though  almofl  generally  taken  a^ 
fuch.  (p.  21,  22.)  The  fecond  Sedion  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  of  mechanical  inilruments,  which  at  the 
concluiion  are  comprehended  in  this  general  rule  (p.  69.} 

*  li  two  weights  applied  to  the  tejrms  of  any  mechanical 
^gine  be  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
perpendicular  fpaces  which  would  be  defcribed  when  in  mon 
tion  ;  they  will  be  in  equilibrio.* 

This  Se6tion  likewife  contains  an^  elucidation  of  the  motions 
of  bodies  which  refped  the  center  of  gravity. 

Sedion  III.  contains  aftronomy,  or  an  account  of  the  celel^ 
tial  phenomena.  In  books  of  aftronomy  we  arc  ufually  inform- 
ed that  the  fun  is  in  the  midft  of  the  planetary  fyftem,  that  the 
planets  revolve  about  him  Iq  orbits  of  which  he  is  nearly  the 
center,  &c.  &c.  J>ut  n6t  being  told  at  the  fame  time  how  this 
knowlege  was  originally  acquired,  it  is  not  unufual  for  the  fu-r 
perficially  learned  to  believe  that  the  Copernican  fyftem  is 
•merely  an  ingenious  invention  which  the  fafhion  of  the  day 
fupports,  but  which  muft,  in  its  turn,  give  way  to  a  neiv 
fyftem,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  has  foperfeded  the  old 
hypothesis  of  Ptolemy.  Our  author  appears  to  have  been  awar^ 
of  this ;  and.  the  method  he  has  adopted  cannot  be  better 
ihewn  than  by  quoting  one  of  thofe  elegant  prefatory  intro- 
dudions,  with  which  he  frequently  begins  any  new  fubjeA« 
<p.  86,  &  feq.) 

*  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  it  is  more  than  probable  tfaa^ 
the  fciences  originated  from  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  mecha- 
nic arts  were  invented  to  forward  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and 
thofe  \Yorks  which  are  necel^ry  to  make  life  comfoitab^.     Geo-r 
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metry  was  invented  for  the  purpoie  of  marking  the  limits  or  qufeft- 
tity  of  lands  ;  and  an  accurate  6bfervation  of  the  returns  of  the 
feafons  were  required  that  the  proprietor  might  with  certainty 
<know  when  to  expedt  his  crop.  Hence  the  origin  of  agronomy* 
Perhaps  this  fcience  might  have  been  long  applied  to  no  other  ufe 
ihan  that  of  dividing  time,  if  the  natural  fertility  of  the  humaa 
Invention  had  not  attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodies  the  funftions 
of  fuperintending  the  fates  of  men.  The  confcioufnefs  of  the 
cxiftence  of  a  Deity  being  the  immediate  coofcquence  of  the  con- 
fcioufnefs of  felf-exiftence,  it  was  natural  to  wiQi  for  the  knowledge 
of  his  intention  and  our  duty.  Whether  reafon,  unaffifled  by 
revelation,  be  adequate  to  the  talk  of  gratifying  this  wifh,  is  a 
queftion  foreign' to  our  prefent  puiyofe ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
the  ancients  inlicad  of  enquiring  with  that  coolnefs  and  caution 
which  are  fo  neceffary  in  any  refearch  whatloever,  did,  on  the 
contrary,  give  rein  to  their  imagination,  and  formed  a  fyftem  of 
theology,  which,  though  highly  inconfiftent,  was  almoft  uni- 
vcrfally  received  till  the  introdudiion  of  Chriftianity,  Inftead  of 
Jittcnding  to  the  idea  of  One  omnipotent  and  omnifcient,  they  in- 
vented an  innumerable  holl  of  fubordinate  deities,  each  of  whom 
governed  in  his  refpcdtive  province.  The  feven  erratic  bodies, 
viz.  the  Sun,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury, were  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  immediate  diredtion  of  ai 
many  gods  of  different  tempers  and  difpofitions.  Plants,  animals, 
imd  even  men  were  clafled  out  to  each  of  thcfe  gods,  and  a  chi- 
merical fcience  was  laid  down  for  the  predidion  of  future  events, 
from  the  relative  (ituations  or  afpcds  of  the  celeflial  bodies* 
Thi«  was  called  aftrology,  and  is  not  k  this  day  entirely  exploded. 
A  motive  fo  important  and  gratifying  to  the  anxious  curiofity  of 
man,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  conftant  obfervation  of  thefe 
afpeds  5  and  by  that  obfervation  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy  had 
fnade  a  confiderable  progreft,  while  more  obvious  fciences  were 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

.  *  By  the  earlieft  accounts  it  appears  probable  that  the  orientals 
were  firft  acquainted  with  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world  ;  Pytha- 
goras  having  obtained  that  knowledge  during  his  travels  in  India 
which  he  afterwards  taught  in  Magna  Graecia.  Let  us  pafs  by 
the  various  and  intricate  fchemes  by  which  philofophers  attempted 
to  refolve  the  celeftial  appearances  till  the  ancient  fyftem  of  the 
iforXdi  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  whofe  name  it  has  ever  fincc 
retained.  Let  us  fuppofc  ourfelves  in  the  fituation  of  the  orien- 
tal fages  to  whom  the  difcovery  is  attributed,  and  by  tracing  the 
fteps  by  which  it' was  made,  we  Ihall  exhibit  a  clear  idea  of  it,  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  expofe  the  proofs  by  which  we  are  Induced 
to  receive  it  as  truth.'  ^ 

After  the  Introduftion  he  leads  his  reader  into  the  open  air, 
to  contemplate  the  motions  and  fit  nations  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  by  the  moft  obvious  and  natural  remarks  he  deduces 
their  real  from  their  apparent  motions.     In  thefe  particulars 
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we  think  him  remarkably  happy  in  his  illuftratian,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  enlivens  a  fubjeft,  in  itfelf  fublime  and  in- 
terefting,  by  introducing  occafional  rcfledions  and  modellcon- 
jcdures  on  the  final  caufes  of  the  feveral  appearances.  We  fhall 
prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  extradl,  as  a  fpecimen 
of  his  manner  of  enterii^  into  a  fubjeft  of  dubious  enquiry. 
(p.  148.)     '  ^  . 

•  Hypotbefes,  or  conjedures  are  only  allowable  in  natural 
philofophy  when,  for  want  of  experirtiental  or  a£tual  obfervations, 
a  lefs  fallible  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  be  adopted.  They  are 
of  uie  chiefly  to  point  out  the  feries  of  enquiries  neceflary  to  en- 
able the  philofopher  to  confirm  or  rejed  tbem.  Till  thofc  en- 
quiries are  made,  care  muil  be  taken  not  to  admit  them  for  more 
than  their  real  value.  7  he  very  plaufible  hypothefes  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  who  preceded  the  immortid  Nevyton  were  received  for  a 
time,  but,  not  being  founded  on  a  conftant  recurrence  to  pheno- 
mena, they  are  now  no  longer  remembered  but  as  proofs,  that 
the  greateft  human  underilanding  is  unequal  to  the  talk  of  deduc- 
ing the  appearances  of  nature  by  arguments  a  priori, 

•  The  obfervations  whiph  might  confirm  the  hypothefes  of 
planetary  worlds,  feem  to  tie  placed  beyond  our  power.  We  can 
fcarce  hope  to  make  optical  inftruments  fufficiently  perfeft  to  ren- 
der their  inhabitants  vifible  to  us.  The  grofs  air,  with  which  wc 
are  furrounded,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  we  al- 
Tcady  poffefst'and  limits  their  pcrfedion  to  a  certain  degree,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  pafs.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can  do,  is 
to  examine  if  the  planetjs  are  accommodated  with  thofc  things 
which  we  arc  ufed  to  confider  as  neceflary  to  animal  exiftence. 
Lands,  feas,  clouds,  vapours,  and  an  atraofphere  or  body  of  air, 
are  objefts  which  we  may  expe6l  to  find  on  the  face  of  a  habitable 
world ;  what  has  been  done  in  this  refped  it  is  our  prefent  buii. 
Dcfs  to  relate.* 

The  caufe  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  varying  length  of  days 
is  too  complex  to  be  eafily  underftood  by  a  mere  reader,  with- 
out the  afliitance  of  an  orrery,  or  fome  other  inftrument  of  that 
nature.  Mr.  Nicholfon  has  treated  the  fubjecl  in  a  manner 
much  more  fimple  and  intelligible  than  we  remember  to  have 
feen,  and  which  we  are  of  opinion  will  be  readily  undcrftood 
without  any  extraordinary  degree  of  attentipn. 

The  fe£lion  is  concluded  h^^  rcfleflioiis  on  the  final  caufes  of 
the  fixed  flars  and  the  magnitude  of  the  unirerfe.  This  has 
been  confidered  by  every  writer  on  aftronomy  ;  but  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ideas  will  always  give  it  importance,  and  command 
the  attention.  Our  author  has  treated -this  fubjedl  with  his 
ufual  force  and  perfpicuity,   (p.  181.) 

•  In  confidering  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  fpace  in  which 
the  fixed  liars  are  placed,  it  does  not  feem  rational  to  fuppofe  that 
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fuch  vaft  bodies  as  they  muft  necefiarily  be,  were  created  for  no* 
other  purpofe  than  to  aitbrd  us  a  gUuimermg  light  in  the  abfeiioe 
oPthe  fun.  If  that  were  the  intention  of  their  cxiftence,  why 
have  the  telefcopic  ftacs  twinkled  unfeen  till  thefe  later  ap^  > 
Certainly  the  fuppofition  ao;rees  very  ill  with  the  adequacy  of  thft 
agent  to  the  effedt,  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  all  the  inftances  to 
which  our  knowledge  extends.  We  have  already  fpoken  qf  the 
minute  objeds  which,  though  organized  and  poiTeffing  (pecific 
ciualities,  are  not  large  enough  to  come  under  the  obfervation  of 
ienfe :  let  us  advert  to  the  other  limit,  and  contemplate  thofe 
magnitudes  which  exceed  the  power  of  our  imaginations  by  reafdn 
of  their  vaftnefs. 

♦  We  fee  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  univerfe.  The  vifible  horizon 
i$  fcarcely  more  than  a  degree  in  diameter,  yet  that  difbnce  is  the 
greatefL  of  which  we  can  form  any  real  conception.  Our  cleat 
ideas  of  number  enable  us  to  proceed  with  certainty  in  our  fpccu- 
lations,  but  our  imaginations  are  not  by  that  means  enlarged. 
Thus  we  can  prove  that  the  di {lance  of  the  fun  exceeds  the  dia- 
meter of  the  horizon  above  eight  hundred  thoufand  times,  but 
cannot  from  thence  form  any  notion  of  a  diftance  fo  ereat.  We 
may  proceed  farther,  and  demonftrate  that  the  diftance  of  the 
neareft  fixed  ftar  exceeds  that  of  the  fun  in  a  ratio  much  beyond 
this  laft  mentioned  ;  becaufe  if  it  did  not,  the  ftar  would  have  a  , 
fenfible  annual  parallax.  Not  to  flop  here  ;  fince  the  number 
of  fixed  ilars  is  indefinitely  great,  greater  numbers  being  always 
feen  the  more  perfed  the  telefcope ;  and  fince  there  is  reafon  tor 
think  they  are  as  far  diilant  from  each  other  as  from  us,  this  laft 
diftance  muft  be  indefinitely  magnified  before  any  fuppofition  of 
the  diameter  of  the  univerfe  can  be  formed.  This  magnitude 
not  only  exceeeds  all  imagination,  but  is  even  beyond  the  power 
of  numbers! — The  Creator  of  the  fabrick  alone  can  comprehend 
the  infinite  expanfion.  Here  it  is  that  our  obfervations  fail  us, 
acxi  our  knowledge  is  of  neceflity  reduced  to  hypothefis.  That 
which  is  generally  received  is  founded  on  the  following  analogical 
proof, 

'  Jt  muft  be  reir»embered,  when  fjpeaking  of  parallax,  it  was  . 
(hewn  that  the  bafe  between  the  two  itations  of  an  obferver  is  al- 
ways fecn  from  the  objed  under  the  fame  angle  as  the  parallax* 
The  neareft  fixed  flar  has  no  annual  parallax ;  therefore  the  dia- 
meter of  the  aiinual  orbit,  if  viewed  from  the'  neareft  fixed  ftar, 
would  fubtend  no  fenfible  angle  and  a  fortiori,  the  fun  itfelf 
would  appear  no  more  than  as  a  luminous  point ;  that  is  to  fay, 
as  a  fixed  ftar.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  ftars  muft  be  equal  t© 
the  fun  in  bulk  ;  or  in  other  words  that  they  are  funs.  The  fame 
argument  of  the  infenfibilit]^  of  the  parallax,  not  to  mention  the 
imbecility  of  their  light,  will  prove  that  the  planets  could  not  be 
vifible  at  the  diftance  of  a  fixed  ftar.  It  is-therefore  no  deroga- 
tion from  the  probability  of  every  fixed  ftar's  being  accompanied 
by  a  fyftem  of  planets,  to  fay  we  do  not  fee  them  ;  fince  that  is 
proved  tp  be  impoffible^  even  granting  them  to  exift.    Confer 
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V 

Se&ion  IV.  is  employed  on  the  general  eiFedls  of  gravita- 
tion. We  have  remarked  a  great  attention  to  order  and  ac- 
curacy throughout  this  work,  fcarcely  any  argument  being 
ever  made  ufe  of,  which  has  not  been  previoufly  eftabliflied  in 
(bme  former  part  of  the  treatife  :  but  in  this  fedion,  it  was 
pecefTary  to  deviate  from  that  rule,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mafsof 
mathematical  reafoning  beyond  the  capacities  of  thafe  for 
whom  the  book  appears  to  be  principally  intended.  Our  an- 
ihor  h^  aflttmed  as  poftulates  four  theorems  from  the  Prin- 
eipia.;.from  which,  after  the  manner  of  Newton,  he  deduces 
Che  phyfical  cauies  of  the  planetary  motions.  He  has  been 
particukdy  attentive  to  the  lunar  irregularities  ;  arid  in  render- 
ing this  complicate  and  difficult  fubjeft  popular-and  intelli- 
gibje,  he  has  Ihewn  a  degree  of  addrefs  and  ingenuity  which 
does  hiin  great  credit :  from  this  explanation  the  motion  of 
the  apfides,  preceifion  of  the  equinoxes,  figures  of  the  planets, 
autation  of  the  poles,  and  the  tides  are  readily  accounted  for. 
The  fecond  book  is  likewife  divided  into  four  fe<tiions,  two 
of  which>  relating  to  light  and  colours,  and  optics,  are  contain^ 
od  in  the  £rft  volume.  This  book  is  introduced  by  a  chapter 
*  oa  the'  limited  ftate  of  the  human  faculties,'  which  we  are 
ibrry  oar  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  tranfcribe.  For,  not  to 
mei^tion  the  evil  confequences  which  have  arifen  from  not 
confidering  this  circumftance,  we  have  perufed  it  with  much 
pleafure,  as  an  inftance  of  the  ftrong  and  liberal  turn  of  mind 
of  its  iuthor,  whofe  habit  of  ^  looking  without  prejudice  into 
the  regions  of  conjeAure,'  we  have  had  frequent,  reafon  to 
admire. 

He  has -confidered  the  hypothefis  of  Euler,  who,  in  his 
ktters  to  a  German  princefs,  is  very  carneft  in  eftablilhing  the 
doArine  of  light  being  caaicd  by  an  undulating  medium^ 
ifi^ch  Mr.  Nicbolfon  controverts  by  ihewing  that  the  unda- 
lotioiM  of  an  elaftic  fluid  ought  not  to  proceed  unirerfally 
in  right  lines  as  light  is  found  to  do.  It  feems  wonderful 
that  a  philofopher  of  Euler's  eminence  fliould  overlook  fo  ob-. 
vious  an  obiedion  to  his  theory  j  which  however  we  do  not 
think  abibli^tely  unanfwerable,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that. 
Newton's  hypothefis  is  exceedingly  more  fimple  and  rational. 

At  .the  end  of  Newton's  Optics  (qu.  29.)  that  great  philo- 
fopher aiErnv^  that  ^  nothing  mare  is  requifite  for  produci]i;g 
^  the  varii^ty  of  colours  and  degrees  of  refrangibility,  than ' 
that  the  rays  of  light  be  bodies  of  different  fiaes,  the  leaft  of 
which  may  take  the  violet,  ther  weakeft  and  d^rkeft  of  all  the* 
c^ours^  and  be  mort  ealily  diverted  by  refradling  fublknces 
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ftom  the  right  courfe ;  and  the  reft  as  they  are  bigger  and 
bigger  may  take  the  ftronger  and  more  lucid  colours,  blae^ 
greeii»  yellow,  and  red,  and  be  more  and  more  difficultly  di-^ . 
vlfrted.'  This  idea  has  been  adopted  without  hesitation  by 
<(very  writer  £nce  his  time;  but  Mr.  Nicholf^n  fhews  that 
it  is  ill-founded  (p«  324.)  and  that  the  varying  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light  cannot  depend  at  all  on  theii*  mafies  ty^ 
fiaes,  but  is  caufed  by  the  attraction  excited  between  bodies 
and  the  rays  of  light  being  ftronger  on  fome  rays  than  others 
Hfter  the  ratio  of  their  maffes.  \ 

Sedion  II.  ti-eiats  of  optics.  Opticians  have  invented  vari- 
CMS3  methods  of  explaining  how  it  happens  that  we  behold  ob^ 
jefts  txtdt  while  it  i»  certain  the  image  formed  oU'  the  expan- 
fion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  inverted.  Thefe  diiiculties  might 
readily  have  been  overcome,  if  the  writers  had  coniidered  that 
iKMfttioR  is  not  an  objedl  of  the  fenfe  of  fight;  for,  as  our  author 
fhews  (p.  346.) 

*  Tlbefc  notions*  rcipc^ing  polition  *  arc  derived  from  a  per- 
ception of  the  dired^ion  in  which  gravity  conibantly  a6ts;  'to  which 
diife^xon  we  always  refer :  whence  it  happens,  that  though  the 
{K>fition  of  the  eye  be  ever  fo  much  changed,  the  idea  of  the  poG« 
tion  of  obje6ts  ;n  view  remains  unchanged.  For  example ;  if  a 
man  view  an  upright  pole  or  ftaff,  the  image  of  the  pole  on  the 
retina  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  opening  of  the  eyelids,  pro- 
vided he  holds  his  head  upright ;  but  if  he  vary  the  pofition  of  his 
head,  the  image  will  be  formed  in  a  different  pofition,  and  upon  a 
different  part  of  the  retina :  notwithftanding  which  he  conftantly 
imagines  the  pole  to  be  ereCt  and  unaltered  ' 

The  phenomenon  of  the  large  apparent  fee  of  the  horizontal 
mooit^  which  we  likewife  think  has  been  treated  by  philofophi- 
cal  writers  as  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  it  really  is;j 
our  author  explains  with  great  cleamefs  (p.  366.) 

The  fecond  volume  of  this  ingenious  workt  ffeats  of  Hydro-^ 
ftatic3.  Pneumatics,  Chemiftry,  Air,  and  Electricity  ;  the-  three 
laft  of  which  have  become  almoft  entirely  new  (ciences  fincii 
the  laft  publication  of  a  book  of  this  kind.  We  muft  poftpone 
our  account  of  thefe  to  a  future  Number,,  and  conclude,  for  the 
prefent,  by  recommending  this  ufeful  publrcation  to  the  notice 
of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  acquiring  philofophcal  knowlege. 

Sketches  an  the  Art  of  Painting  ;   ^ith  a  Defcription  of  the  mofl 

capital  PiSures  in  the  King  of  Spain  s  Palace  at  Madrid, 

Tranjlated  hy  John  Talbot  Dillon,  Knight,  and  Baron  of  the 

Sacred  Roman  Empire,      izmo..    zs.     Baldwin. 

CIR  Aiithony  Raphael  Mengs,  the  author  pf  thefe  Sketches^ 

was  firil  painter  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  who  was  fo  great 

aa  admirer  of  hi*$  woi:ksj  that  he  not  only  llber^Iy  rewarded 
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liim  doriii^  his  life,  bnt  provided  for  his  family  after  his  ^* 
ceafe.  He  was  generally  efteemed  an  excellent  copyift,  a  cha* 
rafter  which  his  School  of  Athens  from  K^phael,  now  at  Nor- 
thumberland  houfe,  fairly  entitle  him  to.  JLeaving,  however. 
His  merits  as  a  painter  to  the  judges  of  the  art,  we  have  only 
to  confider  him  as.  a  writer,  in  which  capacity  he  appears  to 
BO  great  advantage.  This  performance  contains  little  more 
than  a  few  common -place  remarks  on  deiign,  compofitiofl, 
dair-obfcure,  &c.  in  a  flyle  rather  turgid  and  aifeded,  and 
fometimes  obfcure  and  unintelligible.  He  tell  us  that  '  a 
perfed  piece  of  painting  (hould  ^ways  have  fomething  xVeo/, 
depending  upon  a  choice  of  parts,  originated  in  nature,  coa^ 
centring  with  our  ideas,  fo  adapted  as  to  caufe  a  proper  ciFed, 
when  judiciouily  united  by  the  powers  of  art.  In  this  depends 
the  talent  of  the  profeflbr  to  give  a  pi6iurefque  appearance  to 
his  ideas,  and  form  fuch  an  union  as  will  caufe  a  particular 
fenfation  on  the  fpeftator.* 

-  Speaking  of  the  fuhlinu  ftyle,  otfr  fublime  author  informs 
us  that  *  the  grand  point  in  thefe  compofitions,  is  to  combine 
an  unity  of.  ideas,  between  the  poffibie  and  impoifible  ;  for 
which  purpofe,  the  artift  muft  employ  known  appearances,  and 
forms  of  a  perfeftion  beyond  the  line  of  poffibility  ;  and  in 
thofe  parts  which  he  takes  from  nature,  he  muft  abftraft  all  the 
figns  of  mechanifm  even  from  nature  itfelf.' — Thofe  of 
our  readers  who  can  tell  what  Mr.  Mengs,  or  his  tranilator, 
mtzvishy  particular  fenfations,  and  \\\^  figns  of  mechanifm^  niuft 
have  more  fagacity  and  penetration  than  we  pretend  to  pof- 
fefs. — To  fcveral  obfervation^  of  this  kind  our  author  has  add- 
ed a  laboured  defcription  of  fome  fine  pidlures  in  the  palace 
at  Madrid :  as  this  is  the  beft  part  of  the  performance,  we 
(hall  give  a  fhort  extraft  from  the  account  of  Raphael's  famous 
pidtures  known  by  the  name  of  our  Lady  dello  Spaiimo. 

'  The  fubjeA  (fays  he)  is  taken  from  fcripture,  when  the 
women  wept  on  feeing  our  Saviour  bearing  the  crofs  to  Mount 
Calvary  ;  and  he  faid  to  them,  foretelling  the  deibudion  of 
Jerufalem,  **  Daughters  of  Jerufalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourfelves,  and  for  your  children  !*'  To  give  more 
grace  to  his  compoiition,  Raphael  has  added  a  diftant  view  of 
Mount  Calvary,  winding  to  the  right,  where  it  is  thought  our 
Lord  fell  the  firft  time,  when  a  ruffian  pulls  him  by  a  rope, 
tied  round  his  waift.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  this  pidure 
being  intended  for  the  church  before  mentioned,  the  friars 
who  were  to  have  it,  were  deiiroas,  that  the  blefled  Virgin 
ihouid  be  reprefented  ;  or  it  might  have  been  th^  choice  of  the 
fainter ;  be  that  as  it  may,  Raphael  well  knew  how  to  give 
every  figure  its  utmoft  grace  and  dignity,  and  to  treat  his  fub-« 
jed  with  infinite  majefty. 

*  Having 
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*  ^  Having  to  reprefent  on  this  occaiion  the  figure  of  a  mo- 
ther>  of  one  going  to  the  place  of  execution^  and  treated  iin« 
piouily  by  the  people,  he  chofe  the  unhappy  ilate  of  an  aii 
Rifled  mother,  obliged  Xo  intercede  with  an  infamOUs  mob,  10 
have  compaflion  on  the  fafFerer*  In  this  diilrefs,  Raphael  ha» 
painted  our  lady  kneeling,  not  looking  towards  her  fon,  to 
whom  (he  could  give  no  relief, ;  bat  in  the  a£t  of  the  moft  efii* 
cacious  fupplication,  reprefenting,  that  having  fallen,  he  is 
in  need  of  the  pity  of  him,  who  is  pulling  him  by  the  rope,  ia 
order  to  rife^  To  this  humble  pofture  he  gives  a  relief,  by 
placing  near  her,  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  John,  and  the  other 
Marys,  whq  condole  with  her,  and  give  fuccour  to  the  mothcar 
of  their  lord,  fupporting  her  in  their  arms. 

'  Thefe  figures  are  highly  exprcflive  of  the  deeped  concern 
for  the  fufi^erings  of  pur  faviour,  particularly  Mary  Magdalep^ 
who  ieems5  as  it  were^  fpeaking  to  Jefus  Chrift,  while  St. 
John  is  giving  aid  to  our  lady.  Jefus  Chrift,  though  fallen, 
is  not  dejedled,  nor  faint,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  threaten 
by  what  he  utters,  juft  as  it  is  expreifed  in  holy  writ^  his 
countenance,  befides  being  in  this  piece  of  an  excellence,  and 
-beauty  almoft  incomprehenfible,  appears  inflamed  with  a  pro- 
phetic fpirit,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fubjed,  not  only  as  the 
Son  of  God,  though  in  fuiFerance  ;  but  alfo  fui table  to  thq 
genius  of  Raphael,  who  never  painted  any  feature  indifferent* 
ly,  when  the  chai;a6ler  could  poilibly  be  reprefented  with ' 
dignity. 

*  The  whole  a6iion  of  the  figure  is  noble  and  animated ;  the 
left  arm,  with  a  fine  hand,  leaning  on  a  done,  is  quite  ex* 
tended  ;  but  the  irregular  folds  of  the  fleeve,  fhew  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  the  fall,  and  feem  as  it  were,  yet  in  motion,  as  if  they 
had  not  recovered  from  the  preflure  enfuing  from  the  weight. 
With  the  right  hand  Jefus  Chriil  holds  the  crofs  fail,  as 
if  unwilling  to  yield  it  to  the  figure  that  feems  aiming  to 
eafe  him  of  it ;  a  thought  moft  worthy  of  the  great  Raphael, 
who,  in  an  aftion,  which  to  many  would  appear  indifferent, 
recolledled  that  Jefus  Chrill  fuffered  for  our  fins,  becaufe  he 
chofe  to  do  fo. 

*  The  variety  is  no  lefs  admirable,  which  he  has  diffufed  in 
the  countenances  of  the  executioners,  exhibiting  even  in  thefe 
the  different  flages  of  wickednefs.  That  figure  with  his  fhould- 
ers  towards  us,  pulling  Jefus  Chrift  by  the  rope,  fhews  his 
only  pafiipn  to  be,  a  brutal  defire  of  hurrying  on  to  the  place 
of ,  execution ;  the  other,  who  lays  hold  of  the  crofs,  feems, 
touched  with  fome  degree  of  compaflion,  and  willing  to  relieve 
the  fufFerer :  near  him  a  foldier,  placing  the  crofs  with  his 
band  on  the  (boulders  of  our  lArit.  &nd  lifting  his  lance  with 
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a  threatening  gefbiit,  exprefles  the  mtmoft  invetcraqr,  and  de^ 
fyct  to  opprefs  the  Lord  ftiil  more  after  his  fall/ 

The  tranflator  has  added  an  appendix,  which  contains  aa 
nikinterefting  relation  of  a  conteft  between  Malvafia,  and  Vic* 
toria^  a  Spani&  painter,  concerning  die  above  mentioned  pic^ 
ture  of  the  Spaiibio. 

If  any  other  parts  of  Mr.  Mengs'  works  arenntended  for 
publication  in  England,  we  hope  more  judgment  will  be  ex-* 
^ited  in  the  ieledtidn,  and  more  accuracy  beflowed  on  the 
tranflation  of  them. 

fbilofophical  i'ran/a^tons y  of  tie  Royal  Society  of  Bondon.     VJ^ 
.LXXLfortheTtar  1781.  Part  IL    ^0.    Xos.  td.  in  Boards. 
L.  Davis. 

A  "RTICLE  XV.  New  Experiments  «p<m  Gunpowder,  mth 
^^^  occafional  Obfervations,  and  praftkal  Inferences;  t» 
ifihxxAi  .is  added,  an  Account  of  a  new  Method  of  determining 
the  Velocities  of  all  kinds  of  Milit^y  Projectiles,  and  the  De- 
fcription  of  a  very  accurate  Eprouvette  for  Gun -powder.  By 
Benjamin  Thompfon,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — Thefe  experiments  were 
begun  in  the  year  1778,  at  Stoneland  Lodge,  a  country  fej* 
of  lord  George  Germain's  ;  and  appear  to  have  been  condudked 
with  great  care  and  affiduity.  The  ^rft  part  contains  a  de^- 
fcription  of  the  apparatus,  the  cantion  made  ufe  of  previoos 
to  every  trial,  and  a  number  of  other  particulars  which  can 
only  be  underftood  by  referring  to  the  article  itfelf,  and  con- 
fulting  the  plates  annexed  to  it.  We  ihall  alfo  pafs  over  thole 
parts  which  are  involved  in  algebraical  calculations,  and  give 
iuch  cxtrafts  only  as  will  be  thought  taore  generally  interefting; 
and  ufeful. 

•  Of  the  effeSi  thai  the  heat  'which  pieces  acquire  infringe  productt 
upon  the  force  of  povjder^ 
*  I  have  found,  fays  Mr,  Thompfon,  that  the  force  of  any 
given  charge  of  powder  is  confiderablv  greater  when  it  is  fired  m 
apiece  that  has  been  pre  vioufly  heatTi^aby  flfing>  or  by  any  other 
means,  than  when  the  piece  has  not  .been  heated.  Every  body, 
that  is  'acquainte4  with  artillery,  knows,  that  the  recoil  of  great 
guns  is  puch  more  violent  after  the  fecetidor  third  difcharge, 
than  it  is  at  firfl ;  and  on  fhip  board,  where  it  is  necefiary  to  at« 
tend  to  the  recbii  of  the  guns,  in  order  to  prevent  very  dangerous 
accidents  that  might  be  occa{ione4  by  it,  ;the  conA^nt  pradlice  has 
been  in  our  navy,  and,  I  believe  on  board  the  fhips  of  all  other 
nations,  to  lelTen  the  quantity  of  powder  after  the  firft  four  or 
five  rounds:  our  thirty«two  pounders,  for  in  fiance,  are  comnionly 
fired  with  ^^Ibs.  of  powder  at  the  begiofiiiig  of  an  action  i  but  the 
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4ct^arg!e  i$  very  fbOtn  reduced  to  i  ilbs.  and  afterH^rds  to  9lbs.  aitd 
the  filled  caitridges  are  prepared  accordingly,  ; 

*  This  iugmcjjtation  of  th?  force  of  powder,  whcti  it  is  fired 
In  a  piece  that  is  warm,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  follovving 
manner:  there  is  no  fubftance  that  we  are  acquainted  with  th^t 
does  not  require  to  be  heated  before  it  will  burn;  even  gu^^^ 
powder  is  not  inflsimmable  when  it  is  cold.  Great  numbers  of 
Iparks,  or  red-hot  particles  from  the  flint  and  ftee),  are  fre- 
quently feen  to  light  upon  the  priming  of  a  mulket,  without 
letting  fire  to  the  powder^^  and  grains  of  powder  may  be  made  to 
pafs  through  the  flame  of  a  candle  without  taking  the  fire  ;  anS 
whiat  is  flill  more  extraordinary,  if  large  grains  of  powder  are 
let  fall  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  upon  a  red-hot  plat^ 
of  iron,  laid  at  an  angle\of  about  45^  with  the  plane  of  the  I19- 
rizon,  they  will  rebound  entire  vvlthout  being  burnt,  or  in  the 
lealt  altered,  by  the  experiment.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  fire  is 
toofeeble,  or  the  duration,  of  its  ad^ion  not  fufEciently  long,  to 
heat  the  powder  to  that' degree  which  is  necefliary  in  order  to 
its  being  rendered  inflammable. — As  it  takes  a  longer  time  to 
heat  a  large  body  than  a  fmall  one,  it  follows  that  meal  powder 
is  more  inflammable  than  that  w^hich  is  grained;  and  the  fmallct 
sS\t  particles  are,  the  quicker  ^hey  will  take  fire.  The  failofs 
briiife  the  priming  after  they  have  *put  it  to  their  guns,  as  they 
find  it  very  difticult,  without  this  precaution,  to  fire  them  off 
with  a  match  :  and  if  thofe  who  are  fond  of  fporting  would  make 
ufe  of  a  limilar  artifice,  and  prime  their  pieces  with  meal-powder^ 
they  would  mifs  fire  lefs  often.'* 

Mr.  Thonipfon  alfo  ihews,  in  a  very  fatisfadory  manner, 
that  the  heat  of  the  barrel  of  a  piece  is  m^iph  greater  when  it 
is  fired  with  powder  only,  than  when  the  fame  charge  is  made 
to  impel  one  or  more  bullets.  And  the  objection  that  maV 
be  made  to  this  frpm  the  circumftance  of  bullets  being  fourid 
tB  be  very  hot,  if  they  be  taken  up  immediately  after  they 
come  out  of  the  gun,  is  eafily  obviated  :  for  the  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved  of  bullets  difcharged  from  wind-guns,  arid 
crofs-bows,  efpecially  when  ^hey  have  impinged  againft  any 
hard  body,  and  are  much  flattened  ;  and  bullets  from  mufquets 
are  always  found  to  be  hotter  in  proportion  to  the  hardnefs  of 
the  body  againft  which  they  are  fired.  If  a  mufket  ball  be 
£red  into  any  very  foft  body,  as,  for  inftance,  into  water,  it 
will  not  be  found  to  be  fenfibly  warmed ;  but  if  it  be  fired 
againft  a  thick  plate  of  iron,  or  any  other  body  that  it  cannot 
penetrate,"  the  bullet  will  be  demolifhed  by  the  blow,  and  the 
pieces  .of  it  that  are  difperfed  about  will  be  found  to  be  in  a 
ftate  very  little  fliort  of  fufion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  the 
flame  that  bullets  are  heated,  but  by  perciiflion.  Neither  is 
the  running  of  the  metal  in  brafs  guns  any  objeftion  to  this 
opinion ;  for  this,  as  Mr.  Thompfon  ^^ly  properly  obferves, 
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proves  nothing  but  that  brafs  is  very  eafily  corroded,  and  de^ 
iboyed  by  the  flame  of  gun-powder ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  in  thefe  cafes  the  metal  is  ever  entirely  melted. 

•  The  vent  of  z  muiket  is  very  foon  enlarged  by  firing,  and 
after  a  long,  courfe  of  fervice  it  is  found  necelFary  to  ftop  it  up  With 
a  folid  fcrew,  through  the  center  of  which  a  new  vent  is  made 
of  the  proper  dtmennons.  This  operation  is.  called  bouchii^  the 
piece;  but  in  all  the  better  kind  of  fowling-pieces  the  vent  is 
lined,  or  bouched  with  gold,  and  they  are  found  to  ftand  fise 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  receiving  the  Icaft  injury.  But 
every  body  knows  that  gold  will  run  With  a  iefs  heat  than  is 
r^uired  to  melt  iron ;  but  gold  is  not  corroded  either  by  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  or  the  acid  fpirit  that  is  generated  from  fulphur, 
whereas  iron  is  very  eafily  deftroyed  by  either ;  and  that  I  take 
to  be  the  only  reafon  why  a  vent  that  is  lindd  with  gold  is  fo 
much  more  durable  than  one  that  is  made  in  iron.  But  it  feems 
that  iron  is  more  durable  than  brafs  ;  and  perhaps  (leel,  orfome 
other  cheap  metal,  may  be  found  that  will  fupply  the  place  of  gold 
and  .by  that  means  the  great  expence  that  attends  bouching  pieces 
with  that  precious  metal  may  be  fpared,  and  this  improvement 
may  be  introduced  into  commoi^ufe. 

♦  This  leads  us  to  a  very  eafy  andeffedlual  remedy  for  that  defeft 
.  fo  long  complained  of  in  all  kinds  of  brafs  ordnance,  tb^  running 

of  the  vent ;  for  if  thefe  pieces  were  bouched  with  iron,  there  u 
no  doubt  but  they  would  (land  fire  as  well  as  iron  guns  ;  and  if 
fleel,  or  any  other  metal,  either  fimple  or  compounded,  fhould 
upon  trial  be  found  to  anfwer  for  that  purpofe  better  than  iron,  it 
.  might  be  ufed  inflead  of  it ;  and  even  if  gold  was  made  ufe  of 
for  lining  the  vent,  I  imagine  it  might  be  done  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  that  the  expence  would  not  be  very  confiderable,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  gold  ihould  be  fufiident  tQ 
withftand  the  force  of  the  fiame  for  a  very  great  length  of  time*' 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  to  try  the  effeft  of 
ramming  the  powder  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece,  Mr,  Thomp- 
fon  draws  this  practical  inference : 

*  That  the  powder  with  which  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  a  fire- 
arm, is  difchar^ed,  ought  always  to  be  prefled  together  in  the 
bore ;  and  if  it  is  rammed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  will  be  flill  farther  increafed.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  recoil  of  a  muiket  is  greater  when  its  charge  is  rammed, 
than  when  it  is  not ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  flronger  proof  that 
ramming  increafes  the  force  of  the  powder*' 

His  neiv  method  of  fronting  gun-powder  is  alfo  very  ingenioas 
and  fatisfa£lory,  but  of  too  great  a  length  for  infertion.  We 
muft  beg  leave  therefore  to  recommend  the  reader  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  article  at  large,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
.  ufeful  information,  and,  as  a  military  man,  ^oes  Mr.Thomp- 
ion  great  ^^edit. 
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Article  XVI.  Account  of  a  luminous  Appearance  in  the 
Heavens.  By.  Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S. — This  pheno- 
menon, which  feems  to  be  different  from  the  aurora  borealis^ 
was  obferved  on  the  27th  of  March,  1781,  about  half  an 
hour  paft  nine  in  the  evening.  At  firft,  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  light,  whithbecame  gradually  more  denfe  un-' 
til  ten  o'clock,  when  it  formed  a  complete  luminous  arch  from 
call  to  weft.  Such  was  the  account  given  of  it  to  Mr.  Ca- 
vallo  by  thofe  who  had  feen  it ;  but  at  a  quarter  paft  ten  he 
went  out  of  the  houfe,  and  obferved  it  himfelf.  At  that  time 
it  appeared  to  be  an  arch  of  about  feven  or  eight  degrees  in 
breadth,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft.  Its  weftern  part  reached 
the  horizon ;  but  the  eaftern  terminated  at  about  50  or  60 
degrees  above  the  horizon  \  to  which  it  was  nearly  perpen* 
dicular. 

Mr.  Cavallo  informs  us,  that  the  whitenefsof  this  arch  was 
much  denfer  than  that  of  any  aurora  borealis  he  ever  obferved, 
though  it  did  not  caft  fo  much  light  upon  the  terreftrial  ob- 
jeds.  The  circumftances  in  which  it  differed  from  the  aurora 
borealis  were,  that  it  eclipfed  the  ftars  over  which  it  paifed  5 
that  its  light,  or  rather  its  white  appearance,  was  ftationary, 
and  lambent ;  and  that  its  direction  was  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Article  XVII.  Account  of  an  Earthquake  at  Hafodunos, 
near  Denbigh.  By  John  Lloyd,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.— This  Ihock 
was  felt  on  the  29th  of  Auguft,  1781,  between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  mornings 

Article  XVIIl.  On  the  Heat  of  the  Water  in  the  Gulf- 
ftream.  By  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D. — The  gulf-ftream  is  that 
conftant  and  rapid  current,  which  is  obferved  along  the  coaft 
of  North  America  to  the  northward  and  eaftward.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  eifeift  of  the  winds,  which  blowing  from  the 
eaftern  quarter  into  the  great  gulf  of  Mexico,  occaiion  there  an 
accumulation  of  the  water  above  the  common  level  of  the  fea. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  water.is  coaftantly  running  out  hy 
the  channel  where  it  finds  leaft  refiftancc,  that  is  through  the 
gulf  of  Floridia,  with  fuch  force  as  to  continue  a  diftindt  ftream 
to  a  very  great  diftanoe.  Since  all  fhips  going  from  Europe 
to  any  pf  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America  muft  crofs 
this  current,  and  their  courfe  be  materially  affected  by  it, 
every  circumftance  relative  to  its  motion  becomes  an  objedl 
highly  interefting  to  the  feaman,  as  well  as  of  great  curiofity 
to  the  philoLfopher, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  heat  of  the  gulf-ftream  is  found 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  funrounding  fea  ;  the  water  ftill 
retaining  a  great  part  of  the  temperature  which  it  had  acquire 
^d  in  the  torrid  zone*    From  the  obfervations  made  by  I>r» 
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I}agden,  he  coneludes,  that  the  gulf-flreaiA,  about  the  thirty- 
.  third  degree  of  ;north  latitude,  and  the  feventy-fixth  degree  of 
kngitude  weft  of  Greenwich,  is^  in  the  month  of  April,  at 
leaft  fix  degrees  hotter  than  the  witter  of  the  fea  through  which 
it  runs. 

Dr.  Blagden  obfervcs,  that,   in  croffing  the  gulf-ftrcatn, 
.  very  important  advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  die 
.  thermometer.    For,  if  the  maftcr  of  a  fhip  bound  to  any  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  North  America,  will  frequently  try  the 
heat  of  the  fea,  hie  ifauft  difcover  his  entrance  into  the  Gttlf- 
.  ilream,  by  the  fudden  increafe  of  the  temperature ;  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the.  fame  experiments  will  afcertain  with  equal  ac- 
.  curacy  how  long  the  veffel  remains  in  it.     Hence  he  will  be 
.  able  to  make  ft  proper  allowsince  for  the  number  of  miles  thit 
the  fhip  is  fct  to  the  northwsM^d^  by  multiplying  the  time  intq 
/the  velocity  of  the  current. 

'  Dr.  Blagden/farther  obferyes,  thal^ 

'  Befides  the  convenience  of  corre^ling  a  fhip's  courfe,  by 
knowing  how  to  make  a  proper  allowai^ce  for  ^he  djilance  (he  >a 
fet  to  the  porthward  by  the  current,  a  method  of  determining 
with  certainty  when  (he  enters  into  the  Gulf-ftream  is  attended 
•  with  the  further  ineflimable  advantage  of  (hewing  tier  place  upon 
the  ocean  in  the  moft  critical  fituadon  :  for,  as  the  current  fets 
along  the  coaft  of  America  at  no  great  diilance  from  founding, 
the  mariner,  when  he  finds  this  fudden  increafe  of  heat  in  the 
fea,  will  be  warned  of  his  approach  to  the  coaft,  and  will  thua 
have  timely  notice  to  take  the  neceflary  precautions  forihe  fc- 
curity  qf  his.  veffel,     As  the  courfe  of  the  Gulf-ftream  comes 
more  to  be  accurately  known,  from  repeated  obfervations  of  the 
heat  and  ladjtudes,  this  method  of  determining  the  (hip's  place 
will  be  proportjonably  more  applicable  to  ufe.     And  k  deriyca 
additional   importance  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
American  coaft,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  to  the 
fouthernmoft  point  of  Florida,  is  ev^ry  wHefe  low,  and  befe^ 
with  frequent  (hoals,  runniijg  out  fo  far  into  the  fea  that  a  veflel 
may  be  aground  in  many  places  where  the  (here  is  not  to  be 
diftinguiihed  even  from  the  maft-head.    The  Gulfrftream,  thcit-» 
-fore,  which  has  hitherto  feryed  only  to  increafe  the  perplexities 
of  feamen,  will  now,  if  thefe  obfervatiops  arc  found  to  be  jufl 
in  practice,  become  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their  ptefenratioA 
tipon  that  dangerous  coaft.* 

Article  XIX.  Acpo^nt  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Soil  aX 
opening  a  Well  at  Hanby  inLLiricoln'fhire.  By  Sir  Henry  C, 
Engleficld,  Bart.— The  fpot  on  which  the  well  was  funk  izj, 
yit  are  told,  nearly  dn  a  level  with  Lincohi-Heatli,  and  con- 
fequently  much  higher  ground  than  the  fen,  which  is  diftant 
abpve  $LX  miles.     The  foil  is  defcribed  as  being  uniformly  ^ 
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Wmc  clay,  foaic  parts  rather  inclining  Jo  a  flialy  appearance, 
and  contained  many  ca^  of  tellinae,  a  very  littl?  pyrites,  and 
a  few  fmall,  bu^  very  elegant,  belemnites,  the  ufual  foEtls 
4)f  clay* '  But  what  Sir  Henry  Englefield  cpnfi4ers  as  very  ex* 
traordinary,  is,  that  through  the  qxafs  of  clay  were  interiperfed 
nodules  of  pure  chajk,  apparently  rounded  by  long  attrition^ 
and  of  all  fizes  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  child'^  h^ad.  It  is  not 
known  that  a^y  trace  of  c)ialk  has  ever  been  difcovered  in  the 
environs. 

Article  XX.  Agronomical  Obfervations.  By  Nathaniel 
Pigott,  Efq,  F,  R.  S, — Thefe  obfervatipn?  were  made  in  the 
year  1777*  at  lady  Widdrington's  hoofe,  at  WickhilJ,  near 
Stew  on  thf  Would,  Gloucederihire ;  and  in  the  years  1778 
^d  1779,  at  the  author's  obfervatory,  at  Frampton-houfe, 
near  Cowbridge,  in  Glamorgan ihire.  By  iix.  obfervations  of 
Jupiter's  fateUites,  compared  to  correfponding  oives  m,ade  th« 
fame  days,  Wicfchill  is  fo^nd  to  be  i*^  zg^  45''  W.  of  Green* 
wich.  And  from  thirty-five  meridian  obfervations  of  the  fun 
fi.nd  ftars,  all  agreeing  within  12^  from  the  mean,  the  latitude 
of  Frampton-hpuie  is  determined  to  be  .51^  25'  i"  N.  and 
its  difference  of  longitude  from  Greenwich,  found  by  compar- 
ing four  immeriions  and  fourteen  emeriions  of  Jupiter's  firft 
iUdd  fecond  fateUites  to  co;'rerponding  ones  made  in  Otl^er  ob» 
iervatones,  to  be  3^  29  3</  by  the  equator. 

From  hence  Mr.  Pigott  obferves,  that  the  charts  of  the 
Pritifh  Channel  are  extremely  erroneous,  and  wiihes  that  agro- 
nomical obfervations  were  made  on  the  Somerfetihire  fide,  to  be 
compared  with  thofe  t^e  has  made  on  the  oppofite  coaft,  as  it 
)¥Ould  be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  mariners. 

•  The  rocks  on  the  Welch  coaft,  fays  he,  which  run  obliquely 
llanting  into  the  Briftol  Channel,  render  the  navigation  fo  daa« 
gerous,  that  each  year  affords  the  horrid  fpedtacle  of  (hips  wreck- 
ed ;  and  I  am  forry  to  add  that  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  plundep- 
log  thefe  unfortunate  veifels  Hill  fubfifts  in  all  its  inhumanity  { 
9t  the  fame  time  it  would  be  injufilce  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  to  pafs  under  filence  their  repeated  endeavours  to  check 
this  enormity  ;  but  hitherto  their  efforts  have  not  been  attended 
with  much  Miccefs :  it  is  due  to  humanity  to  make  fuch  bad  prac- 
itices  public,  in  hopes  of  exciting  an  enquiry,  which  juftice  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation  call  loudly  for.' 

Article  XXL  Abftradt  of  a  Regifler  of  the  Barometer, 
Thermometer,  aa4  l^ain,  at  Lyndon,  in  Rutland,  1780.  By 
Thomas  Barker,  Efq. 

Article  XXIL  Some  Calculations  of  the  Number  of  Acci- 
dents or  Deaths  which  happen  in  confequence  of  Parturition  ; 
and  pf  the  Proportion  of  Male  to  Female  Children,  as  well  as 
'^  U  +  of 
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Of  Twinsy  monftrous  Produ^trohs^  and  Children  that  are  deaiL 
bom^,  taken  from  the  Midwifery-Reports  of  the  Weftminftcp 
General  Difpenfary  :  with  an  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  Chance 
of  Life  at  different  Periods,  from  Infancy  to  Twenty-fix  Years 
of  Age  ;  and  likcwife  the  Proportion  of  Natives  to  the  reft  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  London,  By  Robert  Bland,  M.  D.  — The 
pa;-ticulars  to  which  ^he  author  appeals  for  determining  the 
bbjeds  above  mentioned,  are  taken  from  a  regifter  which  he  has 
kept  at  the  Weftminfter  Difpenfary,  from  its  firft  inftitation, 
in  the  year  1774,  to  the  prefent  time.  In  this  regifter,  he  has 
carefully  noted,  |.  the  ages  of  the  feveral  women  ;  2.  the 
Siomber  of  children  they  Kad  borne  ;  3.  the  fexes  of  the  chiU 
di«n  ;  4.  the  number  of  children  they  had  beenSable  to  pre* 
ierve;  5.  the  place  or  country  where  they  or  their  huibands 
were  bom  ;  6.  the  accidents  that  attended,  of  were  the  con- 
lequences  of  parturition  ;  7 .  the  fexes  of  the  children  deliver- 
ed ;  8.  the  number  0f  twins  or  triplets ;  9.  the  number  of 
children  that  were  deficient,  or  monfters  ;  10.  the  number  of 
children  dead-born,  or  (where  the  account  could  be  procured 
with  certainty)  who  died  within  four  or  five  weeks  from  their 
birth. 

From  this  regifter  Dr.  Bland  has  compofed  feveral  tables^ 
which,  with  his  comments  on  them,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
He  begins  with  endeavouring  to  (hew  the  proportion  of  diffi- 
cult labours,  and  of  the  accidents  or  deaths  which  happen  in 
confequence  of  parturition.  From  his  table  on  this  fubjed, 
it  appears  that  of  1^97  women,  1792  had  natural  labours,  not 
attended  with  any  particular  accident.  Of  the  remaining 
number  iixty-three,  or  one  in  thirty,  had  unnatural  labour$» 
Jn  eighteen  of  thefe,  or  one  in  a  hundred  and  five,  the  feet 
prefented ;  in  thirty-fix,  or  one  in  fifty-two,  the  breech ;  in 
«ight,  the  arms ;  and  in  one,  the  funis.  Seventeen  women, 
or  one  in  a  hundred  and  eleven,  had  laborious  births.  In  eight 
of  thefe,  the  heads  of  the  children  were  leifened  ,  in  four  a 
fingle  blade  of  the  forceps  was  ufed ;  and  in  the  remaining 
five,  in  whiph  the  faces  df  the  children  were  turned  towards 
the  pubes^  the  delivery'  was  accompliftied  by  the  pains.  One 
woman  had  convulfions  abo\it  the  leventh  xnpnth  of  her  preg- 
nancy ;  in  a  month  after  which  flie  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  and  recpvered.  Another  had  convu^fions  during  labour  ; 
brought  forth  z,  live  child,  and  recovered.  Nine  women  had 
nterine  hemorrhage  before  and  during  labour  :.  of  thefe  one 
iied  undeliyertd  ;  another  a  few  hours,  and  ff  third  ten  days 
after  delivery  y  but  the  remaining  fix  recovered  :  the  puerperal 
fever  feized  ^v^  women,  of  whom  four  died.  Two  were  ftruck 
^ith  mania,  but  recovered  in  abotit  three  months.  In  on^  w«- 
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tnaoy  ibon  after  her  labour,  a  foppuration  took  place,  from  the 
vagina  into  the  bladder  and  redum ;  this  patient  recovered^ 
though  the  natural  excretions  continued  to  pafs  through  the 
nvounds.  In  another  woman  the  pqrinxuni  was  lacerated 
to  the  fphin^r  ani ;  a  fbture  was  attempted,  but  without 
cfFed  :  ihe  recovered,  but  is  troubled  with  prolapfus  uteri. 
Five  had  large  and  painful  fwellings  of  the  legs,  but  recovered. 

From  the  obfervations  which  Dr.  Bland  has  made,  he  isiir-^ 
clined  to  think  that  the  lower  fort  of  people  recover  more  cer- 
tainly after  pa^urition,  tb^n  women  of  higher  ranks  ;  at  Icaft 
that  they  ar^icfs  fubje^t  to  the  pue/penil  fever. 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  male  to  female 
children,  the  number  of  twins,  and  of  children  that  were  im- 
perfeft,  monftrous,  or  dead-born.  It  appears,  that  of  one 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- three  children,  nine  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two  wcreHboys,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty^ 
one,  girls.  Twenty-three  women  were  delivered  of  twins,  of  ^ 
whom  fixteen  were  boys.  One  woman  was  delive!red  of  three 
£irls.  Eight  of  the  childjsen  were  imperfed,  or  monilrous* 
Eighty-four  were  dead-born;  and  of  thefe,  forty-nine  were 
boys. 

Article  XXUI.  Account  of  a  child  that  had  the  Small-por 
in  the  Womb.  By  William  Wright,  M.  D.— By  the  obfer- 
vations  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions,  vol.  LXX.  and  of  Dr.  Bland,  in  the  London 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  II.  it  feems  to  be  evinced  that  the  foe* 
tus  is  capable  of  receiving  the  variolous  infedion  in  the  womb; 
and  this  fad^  is  farther  ponfirmed  by  the  paper  before  us,  which 
relates  to  a  female  negro  in  Jamaica. 

Article  XXIV-  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Infeft  which  pro- 
duces the  Gum  Lacca,  By  Mr.  James  Kerr,  of  Patna. 

Article  XXV,  Account  of  a  phenomenon  obferved  upo«i 
the  Ifland  of  Sumatra.  By  William  Marfden,  Efq- — This 
phenomenon  was  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fiih  floating  on  the 
-furface  of  the  fea.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  at  thcf  fame 
time  driven  on  the  beach,  or  left  there  by  the  tide,  feme  quitp 
alive,  others  dying,  but  the  greater  part  dead.  The  Jc^nds 
which  chiefly  prevailed  were  the  cat-fifh,  and  mullet.  This 
phenomenon  happened  in  Noyember,  ^775,  after  a  fe^fppi 
which  had  been  remarkably  dry.  I^r.  ^^arfden  hence  gives  i^ 
as  a  conjednre,  tbaf  the  fea  requires  the  mixture  of  a  duf 
proportion  of  frefh  water  to  temper  its  faline  quality,  and  enr 
able  certain  fpecies  of  fifh  to  fubiift  in  it.  Of  this  di- 
tlution  it  Kad  been  deprived  for  an  unufual  (pace  of  time,  nc^t 
.pnly  by  the  wknt  of  rain,  but  the  cei]^tion  of  all  fupply  froi^ 
t}ie  fivets^  the  fontces  pf  wbicb  were  quite  dried  up. 
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Article  XXYL  Farther  Experiibents  on  Gold,  made  at  fSae 
Macfarlane  Obfervatory  belonging  to  Glafgow  College.  By 
Patrick  Wilfon,  M.  A.— In  the  courfc  of  thcfe  experimeBts^- 
lAr^  Wilfon  mentions  a  -fa^l  which  is  worthy  of  notice^  He 
difcovered  that  ardent  fpirits  had  the  power  of  diifolviog  ihow, 
and  of  producing  with  it  a  freezing  mixtiire. 

Article  XXYII.  A  general  Theory  for  the  Menfiiratioa  of 
the  Angle  fuhtended  by  Two  Obje^s,  of  which  One  is  ob« 
lerved  by  Rays  «fter  Two  Refledions  from  plane  Surfaces,  zmA 
the  other  by  Rays  coming  diredly  to  the  Spedator's  Eye,  By 
George  Atwood,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. — ^In  the  well-known  method 
bf  taking  an  angle  by  Hadley's  quadrant,  the  two  refleding 
fnrfaces,  ufed  in  the  obfervation,  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  motion  ;  the  diredion  of  the  telefcope,  and  of  the 
rays  paffing  between  the  refledors  being  alfo  parallel  to  thac 
j>lane.  But  the  inclination  of  the  telefcope^  and  of  the  inter- 
mediate rays,  as  well  of  the  refledors  them&lves  to  the  plane 
tof  motion,  admits  of  an  unlimited  variety.  And  as  a  genersd 
theory  to  determine  the  angle  obferved  by  two  refledions  from 
tiie  data  on  which  its  magnitude  depends,  without  limitation 
or  reftridion,  feemed  applicable  to  feveral  ufeful  purpofes  in 
pradical  afbonomy,  Mr.  Atwood  has  coniidered  the  analyfis  of 
this  curious  problem,  and  has  inveftigated  it  in  a  Tery  ingieiii- 
ous  and  fatisfadory  manner. 

Article  XXVIII.  An  Account  of  the  Ophidinm  barbatttip 
Linnaei.  By.,  P.  M.  Auguftus  Brouffonet,  M.  D. — This  fiih 
commonly  grows  to  the  fize  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  It  is  to 
t>e  found  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  in  great  plenty  in  the 
Adriatic, 

Article  XXIX.  A  farther  Account  of  the  Ufefulneis  of 
wafhing  the  Stems  of  Trees.  By  Mr.  Robert  Mariham,  of 
Stratton,  F.  R.  S.«->In  a  paper  pubiifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions  for  1777,  he  fhewed  bow  much  a  beech  incxeafed 
by  wafhing  its  ftem  ;  and  in  the  prefent  papfer,  he  endeavours 
to  evince  that  the  benefit  of  cleaning  the  ftem  continues  feve* 
ral  years,  ' 

Article  XXX.  Hints  relating  to  the  Ufe  which  may  oe 
made  of  the  Tables  of  natural  and  logarithmic  Sines,  Tan- 
gents, &c.  in  the  numerical  Refolution  of  adfeded  Equation^. 
By  William  Wales,  F.  R.  S.— The  refolution  of  adfeded  equa- 
tions by  means  of  the  tables  of  iigns,  tangents,  and  fecants,  is 
9  fubjed  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  fome  of  thcrfrft 
mathematicians  of  the  age.  But  none  of  thefe  authors,  except- 
ing in  a  ftw  particular  cafes,  have  attempted  to  refolveeqnatioBs 
of  more  than  three  dimenfions,  by  this  means  ;  nor  even  tlieie, 
without  a  gre?t  number,  of  fubftitution^  %xA  redttdioss,  whidi 
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Experiments  on  Mercury,  Silver  ana  GeU*  ^^^ 

render  the  operation  exceedingly  troublefome  and  laborioiu* 
Mr.  Wales  has  extended  the  ufe  of  thefe  tables  much  farther 
than  has  hitherto  been  done ;  and  has  refolved,  in  a  vtty  fimple 
andfelegant  manner,  fome  of  the  mod  difEcuIt  equations  whlck 
arife  in  the  praftice  of  aftronomy,  optics,  and  many  other 
branches  of  mathematical  learning. 

Article  XXXI.  Experiments  on  the  Power  that  Animals, 
when  placed  in  certain  Circumftances,  poflefs  of  producinr 
Cold.  By  Adair  Crawford,  M,  D. — It  is  one  of  the  difco* 
veries  made  in  the  prefent  age,  that  animals  have,  in  certain 
<:ircumllances,  the  power  of  keepfng  themfeives  at  a  lower  tem-^ 
perature  than  the  furrounding  medium.  With  regard  to  the 
caufe  of  this  refrigeration,  diiferent  opinions  are  entertained  ; 
'^nd  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  it  with  greater  certainty^ 
l>r.  Crawford  has  made  thefe  experiments  ;  the  arguments 
drawn  from  which,  being  connedted  with  his  theory  of  heat, 
formerly  publilhed,  mutt  depend  for  their  validity  upoa  thl» 
cftabliihment  o^that  principle. 

Article  XX^QI,     Account  of  a  Comet,     By  Mr.  Herfchel, 
T.  R.  S. — Mr.  Herfchel's  abilities  as  a  pradtical  aftronomer  are  - 
fufficiently  known  ;  and,  as  we  are  in  expe&ation  of  another  ar- 
ticle upon  this  fubjeft,  we  Ihall  defer  cnt^ering  into  particular! 
tin  we  are  favoured  with  the  refult  of  his  obfervatjons.  -    ^ 

Artitle  XXXIII.  A  Leter  from  Mr,  Jofeph  Willard  to  the  Rcr. 
Dr.  Malkelyne,  Aftronomer  Royal,  concerning  the  Longitude 
of  Cambridge,  in  New  England* — The  difference  of  meridiang 
between  Greenwich  and  Cambridge  has  been  generally  reckon* 
cd  4  h,  44' ;  but  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Willard,  on  a 
folar  eclipfe  of  1766,  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  in  1769,  and  the 
tranfit  of  Mercury  in  the  fame  year,  comparecf  with  corre- 
fponding  obfervations  made  at  Greenwich,  it  appears  that  the 
difference  of  longitude  is  4h.  44'  if,  differing  17''  froni 
that  made  ufe  of  by  Dr.  Winthrop,  and  other  aflronomers. 

Article  XXXIV.  An  Account  of  fome  Thermometrical  Ex* 
periments  ;  containing,  I,  Experiments  relating  to  the  C0I4 
produced  by  the  Evaporation  of  various  Fluids,  with  a  Metho4 
of  purifying  Ether.  II.  Experiments  relating  to  the  Expan- 
|ioi(  of  Mercury.  III.  Defcription  of  a  Thermometrical  BarOf^ 
meter.    By  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F,  R.  S, 

\4n  Account  of  fome  Experiments  on  fiercury,  Siher  and  Gold^ 

made  at  Guildford ^  in  May,  1782,  in  the  Laboratory  ofjame^ 

Price y  M.  D.  F.  R*  S,  Tonuhicb  is  prefixed  an  Abridgement  of 

foyle*s  Account  of  a  Degradation  of  Gold,  1^0.  zs.fc'wed,  Cadell, 

TT'is  not  eafy  to  form  any  decifive  judgment  on  this  traft^ 

•*'  for  the  real  procefs  is  concealed-'     The  world  will  perhaps. 

be  furprifed^  when  they  fee  the  vifipns  of  the  alchcmifts  real, 
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izcd  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  dcmonftration,  as  far  as  chemiflry  ad- 
mits of  demonftratioh,  that  mercury  may  be  adlually  changed 
into  gold  and  filver,  and  the  latter  be  enriched  with  a  large 
propcMtion  of  the  former.  Experiments  are  related,  in  which 
thefe  operations  were  repeatedly  performed,  before  credible 
witnefles ;  we  need  only  mention  lords  King,  Onflow^ 
and  Palmerfton  ;  Sir  Robert  Barker,  feveral  clergymen,  and 
Dr.  Spcncc.  The  materials  were  indifputably  genuine,  either 
procured  by  the  fpedlators,  or  taken  indifcriminately  by  them 
from  fuch  large  quantities,  in  the  elaboratory,  that  there  is 
not  the  moft  diftant  reafon  to  fufpe£t  impofition  in  this  part  of 
the  procefs.  All  but  the  powder,  which  was  added  to  the 
mercury,  is  well  known  ;  and  this  was  furnifhed  by  Dr.  Price. 
It  will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  the  powder  muft  adtually  con- 
tain gold  and  iihrer  ;  but  the  quantity  of  it  was  fo  fmall,  as  to 
afford  little  afliftance  to  this  fufpicjon.  The  increafe  of  gold, 
in  proportion  to  the  powder  added,  was  as  24  to  i,  exclusively 
of  the  weight  of  the  powder;  and  the  increafe  of  filver,  as  2k 
to  I  ;  but  in  the  ufual  methods  of  combination,  this  propor- 
tion of  either  adlual  gold  or  filver  is  entirety  undifcoverable, 
but  by  accurate  experiments. 

'  This  is  a  very  concife,  and,  we  apprehend,  an  accurate  ftate  of 
the  fafts  ;  but  wherever  our  reafoning  is  direded,  we  fhallfind 
innumerable  difficulties.  Dr.  Price  affures  us  that  the  powder 
is  wholly  expended  in  thefe  procefTes ;  and  that  his  health  is  Co 
jhuch  injured  by  the  operation,  that  he  cannot  repeat  it.  In 
this  fhall  we  admire  the  candour  of  the  philofopher,  the  felf- 
denial  of  the  moralift,  or  the  caution  of  the  political  projeC'- 
tor  ?  Every  chemift,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fcarcity  of 
mercury,  will  at  once  fee  that  if  it  is  frequently  changed  into 
gold,  it  will  be  dearer  than  gold  itfelf;  and  the  great  end 
will  then  be,  not  to  make  gold,  but  quickfilver. — Let  us, 
however,  examine  thefe  procefTes  more  accurately. 

The  firft  effeft  of  the  projedion  of  this  all-powerful  crea- 
tive powder  was  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  mercury  ; 
and  the  effed,  when  triturated  with  it,  was,  to  reduce  it  to 
the  appearance  of  an  amalgam.  In  the  Ada  Literaria  Sueci^ 
1731,  there  is  an  experiment  by  Dr.  Brandt,  which  fhows  that 
a  very  confiderable  portion  of  quickfilver  may  be  fo  fixed  by 
gold,  as  not  to  be  difiipated  by  the  moft  intenfe  fires  ;  this  cir- 
cumftance  make  it  probable  that  the  powder  which  makes  the 
gold  is  really  a  preparation  of  gold  ;  and  the  only  defcriptioif 
which  is  given  of  it,  viz.  the  red  colour,  agrees  with  the  co- 
lour of  a  precipitation  of  gold  by  means  of  tin.  The  powder 
which  produces  the  filver  is  white.  There  is  another  fubftance 
ff^quently  employed  for  augmenting  gold,  tommonly  called 
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the  Smiris  Hifp^nica.  It  is  defcribed  by  Becher,  a$  a  reddifh 
powder ;  and  he  alledges  that  the  gold,  thus  augmented,  will 
be  pale  and  brittle,   but  will  bear  all  the  examinations  to  which 

.£oldis  nfually  fubje^led,  except  the  amalgamation  with  mer- 
cury; and  it  is  remarkable^  that  this  teft  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  tried  with  the  newly-created  gold.  The  Smiris 
Hifpamca  was  probably  a  preparation,  or  an  ore,  of  platina. 

Thcfc  are  the  only  views  that  we  have  been  able  to  take  of 
this  carious  fubjeift  :  we  mention  them  as  they  have  occur- 
cd,  to  excite  the  attention  of  fome  other  chemifts,  whofc  lei- 

*  fure  and  health  may  enable  them  to  repeat  the  experiments. 
This  traft  is  written  in  a  lively  elegant  ftyle,  and  is  introduced 
by  Boyle's  account  of  ah  experiment,  by  which  gold  was  -de- 
graded, by  a  fubftance  only  ^^-^-^  part  of  its  own  weight.  It 
is  indeed  true,  as  the  author  has  obferved,  that  every  fimilar 

'  fa£l  gives  a  degree  of  probability  to  thofe  which  feem  extra- 
ordinary. He  has,  however,  leffened  its  power,  by  obferving, 
that  this  gold  wa«  only  temporarily  degraded  :  it  was  not  /^r- 
manently  changed  ;  for,  on  cupelling,  it  was  again,  in  a  great 
aneafure,  reftored.  Every  chemift  knows,  that,  in  reviving 
any  metal,  fome  portion  is  conftantly  vitrified,  or  too  inti- 
mately mi^ed  with  fcoriae>  to  be  properly  recovered. 

The  author's  apology  and  defence  may  be  bed  related  in  his 
own  words ;  for  our  own  parts,  though  we  feel  much  philofo- 
phical  fcepticifm,  we  know  not  how  to  elude  the  fatisfadory 
evidence  which  is  given  in  this  pamphlet.  It  is  indeed  fufpi- 
cious,  that  the  author  refufes  to  repeat  the  experiment ;  and 
we  know  that  Orfyreus  broke  his  pretended  perpetual  motion, 
after  he  had  exhibited  it  to  a  few  phiiofophers.  But  we  mtti!: 
attend  to  our  prefent  fubjedl. 

*  Previous  to  this  publication  the  author  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  opinions  of'many  concerning  its  fub- 

'  jcS.  Some  fay  that  they  cannot  account  for  the  theory  of  the 
procefs,  and  therefore  that  the  fad  is  not  true.  Others  alk,  if  it 
DC  true,  is  it  profitable  ?  Illiberal  minds  fuggeft  that  the  whole 
was  a  trick,  and  without  knowing  or  enquiring  what  evidence  it 
refts  on,  modeftly  call  the  author  a  knave,  and  the  fpei^ators 
fools  :  and  fome  heroes  of  incredulity,  declare  that  they  would 
uot  believe  it  though  they  faw  it  with  their  own  eyes  and  touched 
with  their  own  hands. 

*  To  prejudice,  avarice,  or  illibcrality,  perhaps  no  anfwer 
-will  prove  fatisfadtory.  But  of  the  candid  and  impartial  he  ven- 
tures toafky  by  what  arts  of  deceit  mercury  can  be  prevented  from 
boiling  in  a  red  heat ;  as  in  Exper.  II.  or  when  actually  boiling 
and  evaporatine,  it  could  be  almod  inftantancoufly  fixed  by  ad- 
dition of  a  fubftance  not  above  i-48oth  of  its  weight,  as  ia 
Exper.  III. 
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*  Metal  might  (though  not  eafily  before  twelre  or  fourtccti 
4jpe^tors)  have  been  fec^retly  conveyed  into  tlic  crucible,  but 
this  will  not  account  for  the  event  of  Exper  IV.  and  V.  where 
the  diver  wa&  enriched  with  a  quantity  of  gold  eight  times  larger 
tii^n  the  weight  of  poWder  projeded,  and  yet  the  abfc^ute  gra- 
vity of  tlie  mixed  mafs  remained  the  fame,  or  rather  fmaller^ 
than  tte  original  \$^eight ;  which  could  not  have  happened  had 
any  undue  addition  been  made.  He  may  farther  afk  (though  this 
is  not  properly  an  argument  with  the  public  at  iarge,  but  only 
with  thofe  who  know  his  fituation)  what  could  induce  him  to 
take  fuch  laborious  and  indire6lf  methods  of  acquiring  finifler 

.'  £Mne,  pofiefTed  as  he  was  of  total  independence,  and  of  chemical 
reputation. 

*  The  author  is  too  well  aware  of  the  flrength  of  prejudice  to 
be  at  all  fanguine  in  his  expedations  of  receiving  credit ;  but 
the  curiofity  of  the  public  has  been  fo  much  excited,  and  his 
character  fo  rigocoufly  examined,  that  in  juilice  to  himfelf  and 
compliance  with  thera,  he  offers  the  following  fuccin^t- account 
of  his  experiments.  An  account  which  was  re^d  over  to  the  rc» 
fpqdtive  witnefles  of  each  experiment,  and  of  which  he  now  pub- 
lickly,  as  before  privately,  req^jefts  their  confirmation^  without 
the  ilighteft  fear  of  con  tradition,  or.diflent. 

*  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  every  poffible  fan6iion  to  his 
procefles,  by  fubje6ting  them  to  the  minute  infpedion  and  cau- 
tious examination  of  the  fpeftators  ;  whofe  rank  and  difcernment 
confer  as  much  honour  on  him  as  is  refle6ted  on  themfelves  by 
their  liberality  and  candour. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  publick,  it  is  previoufly 
neceffary  that  they  fliould  have  the  fa6t6  laid  before  them.  And 
though  he  would  be  moft  happy  to  meet  with  belief,  he  fiiall  not 
be  furprized  if  he  fdls  of  obtaining  it. 

*  With  confidence  therefore  in  his  ovs^n  integrity  and  reliance 
on  their  candour,  he  waits  their  decifion,  not  void  of  folicitudey 
but  without  trepidation  :  the  more  confirmed  by  the  recent  ho- 
nours with  which  the  univerfity  to  whom  he  owes  his  educations 
have  crowned  his  chemical  labours. 

*  Her  favours  her  thus  publickly  mentions,  from  a  better  tno- 
tive  he  hopes  than  vanity  ;  by  them  his  fcientific  and  moral  cha- 
ra^er  is  placed  beyond  tne  limits,  at  leaftof  vujgar  fcrutiny :  and 
be  muft  ever  remember  with  refpcdful  gratitude,  that  (he  enlarg- 
ed her  inftitutions,  to  place  him  among  her  graduates  at  the  in- 
fiance  of  her  medical  profeflbrs  and  with  approl)ation  of  the 
academic  fenate/ 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  inform  fome  of  our  readers,  that  the 
prcfent  Dr.  Price  is  not  the  celebrated  calculator,  the  gloomy 
prophet  of  imaginary  diftreffes.  He  has  been  employed  in  dc- 
^ading  the  national  wealth,  not  in  augmenting  it. 
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A  ^nmljt  OH  tit  Finereal  Di/ea/ep     Sy  G.  R^nyy  Surgeon  i^T 
the  AtM  HighUiMders,     S*vo^  3/.  fe'wid^     Murray^ 

^I^HE  indaftry  of  medical  praftitioners  was  not  more  dili- 
-^  •  gently  employed  at  firft,  in  endeavouring  to  difcover  a« 
cffe^ual  remedy  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  than  it  ftill  conti- 
nues to  be  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  the  method  <£ 
cure.  Almoft  all  ackiiowlege  mercury  to  be  the  grand  and 
indifpeniable  {pecific ;  and  the  difference  pf  their  fen ti men t» 
relates  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  its  application  ;  founded  uppu 
a  diverfity  in  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  various 
events  wh^ch  fometimes  arife  in  the  treatment  of  particular 
perfotts.  It  is  extenfive  obfervation  aioae  that  can  determine 
the  moft  Aicccfsful  metKod  .of  pra^ice  ;  and  to  the  reputation 
of  having  enjoyed  this  advantage,  the  author  of  the  prcfent 
treaufe,  ^om  his  employment  In  the  army^  appears  to  con£- 
der  himfelf  as  entitled. 

Mr.  Renny  fets  out  with  treating  of  the  difeafe  in  its  moft 
fimple  Aate,  namely,  that  of  the  gonorrhoea ;  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  -enforce  the  propriety  of  aflringent  injedions,  as 
the  iBofl:  expeditious  and  efFeftual  method  of  cure. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  he  coniiders  the  inflammation  of  the 
tcflis.  This  complaint  has  been  generally  imputed  to  the  fJop- 
j)ing  of  the  aijfcharge  in  the  gonorrhoea,  from  the  too  early 
u/e  of  aflringent  injedions  ;  but  Mr.  Renny  combats  this  ideaj 
and  to  the  circumflances  which  have  been  fuggefted  by  other  wri- 
ttx%  as  primary  caufes  of  this  inflammation^  he  mentions  the 
aegled  of  fufpenfory  bandages  ;  the  benefit  arifing  &om  the 
ufe  of  which  he  has  had  particular  occafion  to  obferve,  in  his 
preicrit  military  appointment.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark, 
he  introduces  the  following  narrative* 

'  Soon  after  my  appointment  as  furgeon  to  a  highland  bat- 
talion, there  were  eight  foldiers  reported  with  gonorrheas  at 
the  fame  time,  each  of  them  was  blooded,  and  ordered  fome 
cooling  phyfick,  being  defired  to  attend  the  hofpital  wljcn  off 
duty ;  the  precaution  of  the  trufs  was  however  forgot,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  a  week  five  of  them  were  attacked  with  in- 
flammation of  the  tcftis ;  this  at  firft  feemed  furprifing,  as  I 
never  before  had  met,  in  fo  fmall  aji timber  of  cafes,  fuch  a 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  complaint ;  but  on^  a  moment** 
confidenttio/i,  the  difference  of  dxefs,  and  the  want  of  a  trufs 
accounted  for  the  whole,  and  though  I  was  forry  for  the  neg- 
ie^,  the  occurrence  pleafed  me,  as  it  ferved  fo  fully  to  explain 
.the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  particularly  when  I  affert  as  a  faft, 
4hat  in  a  hundred  cafes  of  gonorrhea  which  I  have  treated 
iince,  exaflly  under  fimilar  circumitances  of  inflammation,  by 
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l6e  attentive  u(e  of  a  fafpeiiibry  bandage^  although  the  foi* 
dier  in  the  courfe  of  his  4aty  was  expofed  to  cold,  and  pretty 
levere  exerci£e>  I  never  had  one  cafe  of  fwelled  teilicles  en* 
fuing^* 

Mr.  Renny  aftexwards  proceeds  to  coniidcr  more  particu- 
larly the  nature  of  this  inflamniationy  and  the  various  inean$ 
to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  it,  which  h«  relates  in  a 
perfpicuoua  and  practical  manner. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  chancre,  when 
unattended  with  any  topical  inflammation ;  and  in  the  two 
fubfequent  chapters,  of  phymofis  and  paraphymofis  ;  oa  all 
which  his  obfervations  are  judicious,  and  the  practice  incnl* 
cated  rationaU 

In  the  next  divifion  of  the  treatift,  Mr.  Renny  bellows  his 
attention  on  the  bubo,  the  method  of  curing  which^.  he  con- 
fiders  under  the  different  heads  of,  fuppuration  and  repuliion, 
and  enqoires^  into  the  merits  <}f  each.  On  this  fubjed,  how- 
ever, his  opinion  feems  not  to  be  fufficiently.precife  and  defi- 
nitive. For,  though  he  advifes  the  repuliion  of  the  bubo  as 
the  more  eligible  pradice,  he  informs  us,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  has  obferved  the  method  of  curing  it  by  fuppuration 
to  be  more  uniformly  fuccefsful ;  as  a  cafe  feldom  occurred^ 
he  fays,  where  the  bubo  fuppurs^ed  which  did  not  end  in  a 
complete  cure,  and  he  has  very  often  feen  relapfes  attendant 
cm  their  repuliion.  In  vindication  of  this  feeming  inconfift- 
ency  of  fentiment,  our  author  makes  the  following  obfer- 
vations. 

*  It  is  well  known  to  furgeonr  who  are  cbnverfant  in  this 
fort  of  practice,  that  the  principal  obftacle  they  find,  for  the 
jnoil  part  proceeds  from  their  patient,  it  being  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  convince  him  of  the  neceffity  there  is  in  con- 
tinuing a  courfe  of  mercury  fo  long  as  to  enfure  a  complete 
cure.  This  remark  applies  in  a  very  particular  manner  to 
the  difeafe  in  queilion.  For  inilance,  I  fuppofe  the  furgeon 
confulted  in  the  cafe  of  a  buboe,  and  that  he  advifes  by  all 
means  to  repel  it ;  this  is  willingly  agreed  to,  and  in  a  few 
days,  by  following  the  directions  which  are  given,  the  tumor 
fabiides,  and  the  patient  is  glad  to  find  himfelf  fo  near  being 
well. — He  is  however  aioniihed  when  the  furgeons  tells  him, 
the  difappearance  of  the  fwelling  is  far  from  being  a  proof 
that  the  venereal  taint  is  antircly  got  the  better  of,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  allowing  the  mercurial  courfe  to  be  perfevercd  in 
for  a  few  weeks,  that  will  produce  any  certainty  in  the  mat- 
ter. —  This  is  a  language  not  «afily  relifhed  when  every  fymp- 
tOQi  of  difeafe  is  gone ;  and  though  fome  patients  may  fabmit 
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to  our  judgment,  the  greater  number  will  follow  what  their 
prefent  feelings  feejn  to  did  ate. 

'  On  the  contrary,  if  the  buboe  is  brought  to  a  fuppur«- 
tion,  it  is  a  certain  fad,  that  fo  long  as  any  fore  remains  un- 
healed in  the  groin,  fo  long  v/iil  our  patient  confider  himfelf 
as  labouring  under  the  complaint,  and  be  willing  to  fubmit 
to  whatever  is  prefcribed.  There  is  then  a  fufficient  time 
given  for  the  adminiilration  of  mercury,  and  the  healing  of 
the  buboe  at  laft,  is  a  very  fure  mark  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  and  will  in  general,  under  proper  adminiilration, 
give  a  complete  certainty  to  the  furgeon.* 

In  the  remaining  chapters,  we  meet  with  obfervations  on 
the  confirmed  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  on  the  prepara- 
tions and  aftion  of  mercary,  .befide  fix  cafes,  confirming  the 
method  of  pradice  recommended. \ 

This  trfeatife  deferves  10  be  confidered  as  a  comprehenfive 
and  ufeful  epitome  of  the  theory  and  pradice  relative  to  the 
venereal  difeafe ;  and  while  the  author  gives  a  juft  and  clear 
delineation  of  Its  rational  treatment,  he  advances  many  judi- 
cious obfervations  on  the  different  methods  of  cure. 


A  General  Synopfis  of  Birds.    By  John  Latham,  F.R.S.     Vol.  I. 
Part  I.  and  II,     /^ts.     2 1.  12s.  6d.     in  Boards.     White, 

'TT  HE  firft  part  of  this  accurate  volume  appeared  in  the 
*  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  and  we  have  lately  received  the 
fccond.  The  author  (Mr.  Latham  of  Dartford)  purpoies  to 
complete  his  work  in  three  volumes  ;  the  firft  contains  the  or- 
der of  rapacious  birds  and  the  pies  ;  tlie  accipitres  and  picas  of 
Linnaeus.  The  fecond  will  contain  the  papcrina  and  gallina- 
ceous tribes  ;  pafferes  &  gallinae  L.  And  the  third,  the  . 
cloven  and  web-footed,  grellae  &  anferes. 

We  were  contented  to  admire  this  tuneful  race,  without  aim- 
ing at  a  farther  acquaintance  with  them,  except  when  the 
fplendoiir  of  their  plumage  excited  the  admiration,  or  their  fla- 
vour the  appetite.  Though  they  cheerod  our  evening  walks, 
we  ungratefully  deftroyed  or  deprived  them  of  their  liberty, 
when  they  could  add  to  the  precarious  fenfuality  of  the  glutton, 
or  the  more  capricious  fancy  of  the  fine  lady. — Linnaeus  has' re- 
marked, that  double  the  number  of  fpfecies  were  known  in 
his  time  than  in  the  age  even  of  Edwards  and  Reaumur ; 
and  four  times  as  many  fpecies  are  now  d^fcribed  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature.  The  at- 
tention and  induftry  of  this  author  deferves  praife  ;  his  oppor- 
tunities for  information  have  been  confiderable,  fince  he  num- 
VoL.  LIV.  O^.  1782.  X  bers 
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Jbers  &ir  Jofeph  Banks,  Sir  Alhton  Lever,  and  Mr.  Forfter, 
among  his  friends,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  accurate 
and  extenfive  fyftems  of  BrifTon  and  Buffon.  He  appears  to 
have  profited  by  thefe  confiderable  advantages,  and  has  given 
us  a  very  correft  account  of  the  two  firft  orders.  The  plates 
which  accompany  the  work  are  not  fo  remarkable  for  their  ele- 
gance as  their  accuracy.  They  feem  to  be  indifferent  etch- 
ings ;  but  thofe  which  are  coloured  ^rc  thought  by  tthe  beft 
judges  to  be  beautiful. 

This  appears  to  be  the  firft  work  which  has  contained  the 
later  difcoveries  in  the  South  Seas  ;  and  in  which  the  different 
ornithologifts  have  been  confulted,  without  the  narrow  views  of 
a  rival,  or  the  confined  fpirit  of  a  reclufe  partifan.  Mr.  Buffoh 
is  generally  diftinguiflied  for  his  antipathy  to  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus,  and  his  attempts  ;  our  countryman,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  neglefts  often  to  give  that  information  which  he  muft  have 
coUedled,  and  is  more  .ftudious  to  point  out  the  minuter  errors 
of  the  Swedilh  naturalift.  Mr.  Latham  carefully  avoids  com- 
petition ;  he  has  coUefted  from  everjrparty,  and  feems  to  have 
had  no  foundation  for  preference,  but  accurate  and  extenfive 
information. 

In  the  outlines  of  his  fyftem  he  has  followed  Ray,  who  was 
at  firfl  indebted  to  Belon,  a  Frenchman,  of  Mans,  who  pub- 
lifhed  his  work  in  1555.  Belon's  views,  however,  were  not 
fufficiently  comprehenfive ;  and  he  was  unable  to  fill  up  his 
great  and  extenfive  outline,  with  equal  precifion  in  every  part. 
Mr.  Ray,  and  his  pupil  Willughby,  improved  that  fyftem ; 
and  Mr.  Pennant  has  continued  to  polifh  it.  0ur  author  com- 
•  monly  follows  Linnaeus  in  his  genera  ;  and  very  nearly  in  his 
orders  :  in  this  refped  we  think  he  difplays  his  judgment  and 
attention.  The  orders  of  Linnaeus  are  in  general  natural :  the 
new-difcovered  fpecies  are  arranged,  under  them,  with  eafe  and 
cxaftnefs,  which  fufficiently  demonflrates  the  propriety  of  the 
firfl  diflindlions.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  all  diftinftion  is  a 
proof  of  the  imperfe£lion  of  our  knowlege  :  the  deficiency  in 
the  great  chain  are  not  thofe  of  Nature,  but  of  our  attain- 
ments ;  and  it  is  often  of  little  confequence  whether  a  bird  is 
arranged  the  laft  of  a  given  order,  or  the  firfl  of  the  fubfequent 
one.  The  lautus,  for  inflance,  is  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  accipitres  ;  in  Mr.  Latham's  work  it  is  the  firil  genus  of 
the  picae.  It  agrees  with  the  firft  in  its  food,  with  the  fecond 
in  its  manners  ;  and,  on  that  account,  is  very  properly  ar- 
ranged under  it.  Our  author,  in  this  refpeft  indeed,  only  fol- 
lows the  example  of  Mr.  Pennant,  and  is  equally  attentive  to 
this  great  naturalift,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  orders.  Thefe 
minutei;  differences,  however,  we  look  on  with  indifference  ; 
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they  would  be  of  confequence  in  a  fyflein  which  was  in  any  de. 
gree  complete,  but  the  more  important  deficiencies  which  we 
frequently  meet  with,  lead  us  to  defpife  thofe  which  are  more 
trifling.  We  have  often  thought  that,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
particularly  in  the  mammalia  and  aves,  naturalifts  have  been 
too  eager  in  their  advances  towards  peri'eition,  ahd  have  neg- 
le^ed  to  give  their  fyftems  that  foundation  which  can  alone 
fecure  their  permanence.  The  formation  of  genera  is  the  firfl 
ftep  in  which  we  attempt  to  arrange  natural  b.ydies;  we  fhould 
therefore  proceed  with  the  greateft  caution,  and  examine  the 
feveral  fpecies  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention.  In  this 
part  of  natural  hiftory,  we  need  fcarccly  advance  farther  ;  the 
genera  are  fo  few,  that  we  gain  little  advantage  by  any  higher  ) 
arrangements,  except  thofc  which  Nature  didates. — There  are 
fome  fimilaritics  fo  pointed  and  ftriking,  that  they  fliould 
be  retained  ;  the  feveral  genera  fhould  be  claffed  together^ 
and  ihouLd  form  orders  perfedtly  natural  :  the  others,  as  in 
every  natural  method,  fhould  be  placed  together  till  farther 
difcoveries  or  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  fhall  afcertain, 
with  propriety  and  diftinftnefs,  their  true  fituation.  This 
feems,  in  fa£l,  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  celebrated  Lin- 
naeus, and  the  befi  apology  for  his  mode  of  arranging  his  or- 
ders. If  they  are  natural  ones,  it  is  of  little  confequence  ia 
y/hsit  order  they  are  placed  ;  and  the  anomalous  genera,  though 
jthey  are  not  feparated,  are  generally  diftinguifhed.  Thus,  for 
inltance,  under  the  genus  of  the  Butcher  bird,  which  we  have 
before  noticed,  he  adds,  '  Lanii  accedunt  accipitribus  laniena  ; 
picis,  moribus  ;   pafTeribus  flatura  ;   adeoque  inter  has  ?nedii,* 

We  fhall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Latham,  v/hom  we 
fhall  attend  with  pleafure,  in  his  future  excurlions  ;  and  be 
happy  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  this  fplendid  and  tune- 
ful race. 

FOREIGN    ARIICL  E  S. 

Slorta  Antica  del  Meffico^  &c.  Opera  deli*  Abate  D.  Francffco  Saver^o 
CJa<vigiro.  lomoll-  Z76  Pages  in  S^atto,*     Ccfciia. 

IN  this  fecond  Volume  the  author  treats  of  the  religion  and  poli 
tical  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

The  Sixtli  Book  contains  his  Account  of  thf  ir  R- Igion.  T!:ey 
had  a  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  man  owes  i  worfhip. 
this  Being  they  thought  invihble,  and  denorecl  it  not  by  any  parti- 
cular, but  by  a  general  name,  Tcote,  or  god,  fo  which  they  added 
very  cmphancal  epithets.  Yet  his  worfliip  was  almolt  eclipfed  or 
fupprert'cd  by  that  of  a  crowd  of  imaginary  gods.  That  evilfpirit, 
always  mifchievous  to  man,  they  called  TIacatecolototl. 

All  the  nations  of  Anahuac,  except  the  Otomires,  believed  in  the 
inunortality  of  the  foul,  and  aflTigned  three  different  places  for  the 

•  See  pa^e  63,  142. 
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future  refidence  of  departed  fpirits.  Warriors  Hain  in  battle,  or 
as  prifonersy  and  women  dying  in  chlld-birtii,  in  their  opiniont 
went  to  the  cabin  of  the  fun  ;  and  after  four  years  oF  refidence  in 
that  glorious  plade,  came  to  animate  clouds,  and  fweex  melodious 
birds  of  beautiful  feathers.  The  TlaTcallefe  believed,  that  depart- 
ed nobles  went  to  animate  the  mcAi  beautiful  birds  and  quadru* 
peds,  whiltt  tht:  poor  were  to  be  changed  into  reptiles  and  infc£^s. 
The  fecond  place  was  afljigned  to  the  Ibuls  of  thofe  who  were  drown- 
ed, or  killed  by  lightning,  who  died  of  the  dropfy,  of  fwcllings, 
|ind  wounds,  and  to  the  children  who  were  confecrated  to  the  water- 
divinity,  Tlaloc :    all  thofe  went  to  the  refidence  of   the  watcr- 

fod,  a  fweet  cool  place,  abounding  in  vi6tuals  and  delights.  The 
diztechefe  fancied  that  a  certain  cavern  in  one  of  the  higheft 
inountains  of  their  province  was  the  gate  of  paradife;  whence  aU 
the  people  of  diftindlion  got  theuifelves  buried  in  its  environs. 
The  third  place  was  defigned  for  thofe  who  died  any  other  kind  of 
death.  This  place  was  their  hell,  fituated  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  with  no  other  inconveniency  but  darknefs. 

According  to  our  author,  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  na- 
tions in  Anahuac,  had  a  clear  notion  of  the  creation,  of  the  great 
deluge,  and  of  the  confuiion  of  ;ongues*,  all  theie  objects  are  re- 
prefented  in  their  pictures.  One  man,  Coxccx,  and  his  wife  Xo- 
chiquetzal,  faved  therofelves  in  a  canoe,  which  fettled  on  the 
mountain  of  Colhuacan.  .They  besot  many  children,  who  all  con* 
iinued  dumb,  till  the  faculty  oi  fpeerh  was  imparted  to  them  by  a 
dovc>  That  pi^ure,  however,  appears  either  not  to  be  ancient, 
or,  which  is  yet  more  probable,  the  European  interpreters  feem 
to  have  transformed  it  according  to  their  own  purpofes.    The  pre- 

J  ended  dove  looks  rather  like  a  hen  ;  and  as  it  holds  a  pretty  large 
prig  in  her  beak,  how  could  it  emit  any  founds  ?    • 

The  Mexicans  had  thirteen  chief  divinities,  and  two  hundred  and 
iixty-iix  of  an  inferior  rank;  to  all  thefe  certain  days  were  confe- 
crated, and  called  after  their  names.  They  were  all  worOiipped  by 
^he  nations  in  Anahuac,  though  all  thefe  gods  were  not  celebrated 
alike.  Then  follows  a  minute  defcription  and  delineation  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  Huitzilopechtli,  or  Mexitlis,  in  Mexico  t 
though  the  hiftorians  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  regaid  lo  its 
-iize.  In  this  temple  all  the  wants  of  the  gods  were  amply  and  li- 
i>erally  provided  for.  He  had  aviaries  and  parks  for  the  bitds  and 
t>eafts  that  were  to  be  facriticed  to  him  ;  he  had  gardens  for  the 
powers,  in  whofe  fcents  he  delighted  $  and  even  a  fort  of  prifoa, 
in  Which  all  the  idols  of  conquered  nations  were  confined. 

The  heads  of  fuch  commanders  and  nobles  as  were  facrificed  to 
^im,  were  preferved  with  their  (kins,  beards,  and  hair,  in  towers, 
deilined  for  tliat  purpofe ;  whilft  common  peopte  were  flead,  and 
kheir  (kins  onty  preferved.  The  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  found  one 
iiundred  and  thirty-iix  thoufand  heads;  yet  many  vi6>ims  were  not 
comprifed  in  this  number.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  faid  toiiave 
contained  near  two  thoufand  fmall  temples,  and  three  hundred  kad 
£xty  that  were  adorned  with  ftceples.  The  author,  however,  can- 
not tell  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of  counting  ihem.  In  Cholollji» 
Cortez  himielf  is  faid  to  have  counted  above  four  hundred  fpires 
of  temples.  The  whole  empire  of  Mexico  contained  above  forty 
thoufand  temples,  endowed  witli  very  confiderabie  revenues;  with 
Janded  eftates,  with  people  ajipoiriied  for  their  cuhurej'^and  this 
,   filled  revenue  was  lliil  incrcaied  by  daily  and  voluntary  oiferings. 
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For  the  fcrvice  in  the  grand  temple  of  Mexico  itfelf  abo?e  five 
thoufand  priefts  were  appointed  ^  and  the  number  of  the  clergy  in 
the  whole  ernpfre  is  faid  to  have  an\ounted  to  near  a  million  of 
people*  The  whole  prieftiiood,  except  that  of  the  conquered  na« 
tions,  was  governed  by  two  high-priefts,  who  were  alfo  the  oracles 
of  the.  kings.  Thefe  high-priefts  were  elefted,  bnt  whether  by  the. 
clergy,  or  by  the  eleftoral  princes,  who  alio  elected  the  kings,  is 
not  known.  Befides  the  fervice  in  the  temple,  the  clergy  were  to 
inltru6t  youth,  to  compofe  the  kalendars,  to  regulate  the  feftlva,% 
and  to  paint  the  jnytboiogical  pi^ures.  But  not  all  of  them  con- 
tinued  priefts  through  life.  The  Mexicans  had  2ilfo  priei^eifes,  bu6 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  offer  up  facrifices;  many  of  them  en^ 
tercd  into  that  order  fojp  one  or  a  few  years  only,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  hufbands  by  their  temple-fervice.  Thev  likewife  had  monaf- 
tic  oirders,  efpecially  one,  in  which  no  perfon  under  fixty  years  of 
age  was  received.  Human  facri6ce$  were  unknown  to  the  nations 
in  Anahuac,  till  iiMroduced  by  the  Mexicans,  probably  in  order  to 
exterminate  the  natives.  Of,  fome  of  the  vi6^ims,  the  breaft  was 
opened  and  the  heart  plucked  out;  fome  were  dro>vned,  and  others 
doomed  to  die  fighting :  the  fortunate  vi6lim,  who  could  encoun- 
ter fix  Mexican  warriors,  and  kill  them  all,  was  reieafed.  The 
prifoners,  when  ilaughtered,  were  delivered  to  thofe  who  had  taken 
them;  who  then  took  them  home,  and  fcalied  on  them  with  their 
relations.  If  the  viftim  was  a  flave,  his  mafter  got  his  corpfe. 
The  Mexicans  ate  only  the  legs,  arms,  and  loins,  the  remainder 
was  either  burned,  or  preiVi  ved  as  a  provifion  for  the  facred  bird^ 
of  prey.  In  general,  the  number  of  human  facrifices  was  proporr 
tioncd  to  that  of  the  prifoners  at  hand,  and  to  the  occafion  of  the 
feftivals.  Our  author  think*?,  that  the  number  of  human  vidlims 
annually  facriiiced  in  the  empire  of  Mexico,  may,  moil  probably, 
have  amounted  to  twenty  ihoufand  :  and  that  Bartholomew  de  las 
Cafas  was  evidently  millaken  in  eltimating  their  number  at  ten,  or 
at  moft  at  one  hundred  only.  Befides  men,  they  alfo  offered  ani- 
mals, birds,  plants,  and  minerals.  Nor  were  the  Mexicans  lefa 
cruel  in  the  treatment  infliiied  on  their  own  bodies  by  correc- 
tion«,  blood-letting,  v«gils,  and  falling. 

All  the  nations  in  Anahuac  counted  four  ages  of  the  world  j  the 
firft  from  the  creation  to  the  great  deluge  j  the  fecond,  to  the  de- 
iirudlion  of  the  giant?,  and  to  the  earthquakes;  the  third,  to  the 
great  hut  ricsnes ;  the  fourth,  is  to  laft  to  the  deftru6tion  of  the 
world  by  fire  :  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  ihcfe  ages,  mankind  is 
fa.id  to  h:ive  periflied. 

The  Mexican  (cculum  confifted  of  fifty-two  years,  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  of  th'rtecn  years:  in  general,  the  number  of  thir** 
teen  was  a  folemn  and  facred  number  with  them.  Two  feculacon- 
ftituied  an  age  ;  he  Mexican  year  confifted  of  365  days,  and  thefe 
were  divided  into  eij^hteen  months,  of  twenty  days  each  mopth, 
of  which  every  day  had  its  own  name  ;  five  days  were  added  to  the 
lati  monthi  At  the  end  of  every  fifty-two  years,  thirteen  days 
were  inferred.  The  author  affirms  againil  M.  de  Paw,  that  the 
Mexicans  were  not  acquamted  with  circumcifion  :  and  tliat  th<f# 
pricftft  made  only  a  veiy  flight  incifioft  on  the  child's  breaft  and 
belly.  The  fe  iivals  occurring  in  every  m  nth  are  here  enumerate 
cd  ;  fome  months  coniilted  almoft  entirely  of  feltivals. 

Their  maiDage  ceremonies  form  another  article.  When  an 
Otomite  found  in  the  iirll  night  a«iy  cftul6  of  dift»fe«  in  cae  peribn 
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he  had  taken  for  his  bride,  he  was  at  liberty  to  diCmirs  her  the  next 

niorniiig-         * 

The  dead  were  gtncrally  burned  ;  and  with  the  kings,  they  ufcd 
to  burn  alfo  women,  ilaves,  and  human  monll-crs.  People  of  for- 
tune were  alfo  provided  with  gold  and  provifions  for  their  journey 
to  another  world  j  Cortez  found  in  one  grave  two  hundred  and  forty 
dunces  ot  gold. 

[To  be  continued, '\ 


FOREIGN    LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE- 

La  Logiguti  ou  les  Premiers  Deveioppemens  de  /'  Art  de  penfer,  Owu- 
'  rage  eietnentaire,  que  le  confeit prepofe  aux  Ecoles  Palatines  avcit  riV- 
.    mande  et  qWil  a  honor e  de  fon  Approbation,     Par  M  /*  Abbe  de  Co.^i- 

dillae.  Zvo  Paris. 
nn  HE  authorentertains  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  tranfcendent  me- 
***•  rils  and  originality  ofr  his  logic  ;  and  repeats  it  from  begin nir-.g 
to  end,  that  this  is  a  logic  vciy  different  from  all  other  logics 
hitherto  publifhed,  and  that  philofophcrs  are  totally  ir,norant 
of  what  he  now  is  teaching  his  readers.  •  «  Cette  logique,  fays 
he,  nc  refemble  a  aucune  de  lelles  qu'  ou  a  faites  jtifqi!*  a  pie'enf. 
Mais  la  maniere  neuve  dont  elle  e(l:  traicee,  ne  doit  pas  erre  (on  feu) 
a\antage:  il  faut  encore  qu*eIJe  foit  la  plus  fimple,  la  plus  facile, 
ct  la  pluslumineufc.'  Such  loud  boads  of  fuperiority  and  origina- 
lity could  not  but  roufe  the  attention  of  Tome  German  philofb-.-'liers. 
On  the  ftridleft  examination  of  the  abhe's  performance,  they  found 
a  few  original  errors,  miftakes,  and  exaggerations,  and  a  great  deal 
of  vanity  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  truths  hitherto  taught  in  moft 
logics,  and  indeed  obvious  to  common  fcnfe,  and  here  only  fome- 
what  differently  exprcfled.  Indeed,  the  author  himfelf  fcems  to 
have  had  forebodings  of  fonie  fuch  judgement  of  nis  boafted 
performance.  For,  fays  he,  *  II  eit  fort  commun  parmi  ceux  qui  fe 
jugentfavans,  de  ne  voir  dans  les  meilleirrs  livrcsquece  quMsfaventj 
lis  ne  voyent  rien  de  neuf  dans  un  ouvrage  oii  tout  cii  nt  uf  pour  eux. 
(Q^E.  D.)  Auffi  n'  ecris  je  que  pour  les  iguoians.*  Well  done  !  for 
thefe  will  be  fitteft  implicitly  to  believe  in  his  great  aiid  wunclejful 
promifesof  difcoveries  in  logics. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  concern,  that  a  writer  of  great  an!  un- 
qucltioned  talents  and  merits  in  other  refpe6ts,  fliouWl  bj*  (uch  dif- 
gufting  effufions  of  vanity  lelfen  himlelf  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
lenfe. 
Neue  Sammlung  Phyjifeh-Oekonomifchtr  Schriften ;  or,  a  Ne-w  ColUSion 

of  Phyjico  Oeconomical  Memoirs^  by  the  Oeconomical  Society  of  Be*  nei 

Vol,  I,     %%^Fagesiu%vo,     Berne.     (German.) 

M.  Tfcharner's  eulogy  of  the  late  IVi.  deHaller,  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  will  not  prove  unacceptable  to  foreign  readers ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  anecdotes  of  the  youth  and  domedic  affairs  of  that 
great  man. 

This  eulogy  is  furceeded  by  M.  Gruner*s  prize-difiertation  on 
the  bed  means  for  preventing  damages  by  the  torrents  and  rivers  of 
Swifferland,  efpecially  the  Aar;  Then  follow  extradls  from  feveral 
prize  mempirs  on  tj»e  qucftion,  whether  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
is  detrimental  to  that  of  corn  :  another  differtation  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  method  of  mixing  two  different  fpecies  of  corn  in 
fowing  one  field,  in  order  at  any  rate- to  fecure  fome  harveil  at  leaft  ; 
•  another 
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another  on  jthe  ufefalnefs  of  oxen  in  agriculture  i  theabthor  advifet 
farmer$  to  ufe  ungelded  beeves^  inftead  of  gelded  ones.  Finally^ 
fome  ufeful  obfervations  and  practices  in  the  management  of  beef» 
communicated  by  Mr.  Gruner. 

SchnAjeilxerifches  Muntx-und  MeddiOen  Cabinet^  hefchrlehen.  <v(m  Goti* 
lieb  Emanuel  *von  H alter  5  or,  A  Cabinet  of  Suut/s  Coins  and  Medals p 
defcriked  by  —  de  Haller,     7.  *vols  ia^vo.    fierne.    (German.) 
This  valuable  work  contains  not  only  accurate  defcriptions  of  all 
forts  of  Swifs  coins,  with  their  refpe^tive  intrinfic  and  nominal  va- 
lue, butalfo  accounts  of  the  cabinets  and  works  in  which  they  are 
found;  (hort  hiitorical  and  political  illuflrationsy  fragments  of  the 
hiftory  and  the  coinage  of  the  feveral  mints,  and  anecdotes  relating 
to  them ;  lifts  of  the  raafters  of  the  mints,  &c  &:,  and  is  illu- 
ftrated  with  neceffary  plates. 

J,  G.  Sehloprs  kleine  Schriften  j  or,  Schlojfer'^s  Smaller  fTorks,  8vj« 
Bafil.  (German.) 
Containing  letters  to  Mr.  Ifaac  Ifelin,  on  philanthropines,  (a  new, 
kind  of  academies,  eflabiiflied  of  Jate  years  in  fome  parts  of  Ger* 
many  andSwifTerland  for  the.  reformation  and  improvement  of  eduw 
cation  :)  on  Mr.  irelin*s  dreams  of  a  philanthrope,  with  his  anfwers| 
and  two  effayson  the  liberty  of  police,  and  on  fcof&ng  and  enthu^afra; 
plan  and  fragments  of  an  abdrafl  of  an  univerfal  hiftory  for  the 
fair  fcxj  fketch  of  ethics  j  on  toleration  ;  a  marriage- fccne;  on  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  on  the  culture  of  man  ;  on  legiHation  $  concerning  duels  | 
on  the  ftatue  ere£Ved  at  Stra/burgh  to  marshal  Saxe ;  political  frag- 
ments, to  the  author  of  the  modern  Menoza  ;  a  letter  on  Xeno- 
phones  Hiero  5  a  tranflation  of  Xenopbon's  Hiero  and  Plato's  Alci- 
biades  j  Mr.  Miller's  reniai  kson  Mr.  Schloflcr'sElfay  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Police.  There  is  hardly  one  among  this  variety  ofeffays  but 
what  contains  fome  ufeful  thoughts  :  one  of  the  molt  valuable  is  the 
cflay  on  the  liberty  of  the  police. 

Ueber  den  BildunffS'Trieb  und  das  Zeugungfgefchaft ;  or,  an  Effay  en 
the  informing  inftwS  (Uifus  for mativ us)  and  Generation  \  by  Prof 
Blumenbach^  oj  Goettingen  87  Pages  in  %'vo,  Goettingen.  (Germ.) 
The  refult  of  careful  enquiries  and  obfervations  continued  for 

feveral  years,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  naturalilts,  phyfiolo- 

gilts,  and  philofophers. 

Delia  Morte  apparente  degli  Annegatt.  200  Pag0s  in  tvo.  Florence 
A  very  careful  and  accurate  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  deatli 
of  drowned  perfons,  and  into  the  moil  effectual  means  for  reftoring 
them  to  life,  by  fignor  Antonio  Giufeppe  Tefta.  The  author  allows 
that,  under  feveral  circumftances,  water  may  enter  into  the  lungs; 
that  the  rcfpiraiion  may  ceale,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  blood  accumulate  in  greater  quantity  in  the  head 
and  breal^  j  yet  he  diiputes  all  the  inferences  deduced  from  the(e 
fymptoms  for  explaining  the  nature  of  the  death  of  drowned  per- 
fons, and  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  the  phlogillon  retained  in 
the  lungs  and  mixed  with  external  air  that  caufes  their  death,  fmce 
experience  ftiews  that  air  already  breathed,  and  confequently  fatu- 
rarte^  with  the  phiogifton  iffuing  from  the  bread,  puis  a  fpet-dy  and 
certain  end  to  the  life  of  animals.  He  therefore  confuier^  the  appa> 
rent  or  real  death  of  drowned  perfons  as  a  natuial  confequence  of 
the  precluded  renewal  of  the  air  j  and  from  the  inf&nfibility  oWisrv- 
cd  in  all  perfons  drawn  out  for  dead,  from  the  water,  he  thinks  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  inflammable  air  retained  in  the  hmsrs 
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.ehieHy  tttltckt  the  nerves*  by  degrees  leflens  ienfibttity  and  krita* 
hiltty,  and  at  length  totally  extinguUhesthem  with  life  irielf.  Ac- 
p0fdiag  to  this  opinion  therefore,  a  drowned  perfbn  approaches  to 
the  ter^  of  his  life  only  by  fucceifive  degrees:  and,  notwithftand<< 
ing  the  apparent  def<6t  of  all  vital  motion,  life  itfelf  and  the  adHvity 
of  the  vis  vitx  Hill  continue  in  him  for  Tome  time  ^  fo  that,  while 
the  power  of  the  organs  of  life,  of  beginning  anew  their  motions^ 
continues,  the  poflibility  of  reliortng  a  drowned  per  Ton  to  life 
ought  never  to  be  defpaired  of ;  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  iigns  of 
the  putre£a6lion  of  the  body  can  prove  that  life  is  entirely  extia* 
gulfbed }  and  that  the  refillance,  which  the  vital  pawcra  oppoie 
to  the  operations  of  phyAcal  caufes  on  the  animal  uody,  has  already 
Chafed. 

jtuftria  Sacra :  Oifierreichifcht  Hterarchie  and  Mfina^erhhi^ie  j  «r,  an 
Hifiory  ojall  ike  Secular  and  Regular  (J try  in  the  Atflrtan  DomimQm, 

g'  Father  Marian,  Prof,  of  Greik  at  Vienna.     Vol.  L  covainin^  thg 
ierarcky  and  Monajferioiogy  of  Amflria  Antenor,  or  of  the  Auflrian 

Dominions  in  SiAjabia  and  Br ifga-w,     Zvo.     Vienna.     (German.) 

Though  Auftria  Anterior  is  far  from  being  one  of  tl»e'moU  con« 
iSderable  and  bcft  parts  of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  yet  the  clergy 
appear  evidently  to  be  (or  perhaps  now,  to  have  laen)  even  there  by 
far  too  numerous:  iince  in  this  hifl-orical  account  of  the  hierarchy 
and  monafteriology,  theic  fmall  di(lriits  only  appear  to  have  fup- 
ported  nearly  one  hundred  abbies,  convents^  and  nunneries,  to  the 
depopulation  and  impoveriiliment  of  the  country.  What  tl>en  muft 
have  been  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  efFe6t  in  fo  many  larger  and 
wealthier  provinces  ? 

Some  fliort  hiftorical  accounts  of  towns  and  diftrifts  are  inter- 
Cperfed  in  this  volume,  foinetimes  foreign  to  th*  author*s  (ubje£l  : 
for  inftance,  his  obfervation,  that  the  largeft  tavern-fign  in  Europe, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  city  of  ConlUnce.  The  fign  is  of  iron  i 
weighs  1500  pound  weight,  and  is  fa-.d  to  have  c^ft  Soco  florins  j 
a  Ittange  memorial  this  of  iraniry  exhibited  in  a  fmall  and  poof 
town ! 
L*  Art  di  la  Voilure*     Par  M.   Komme^  Prof  Royal  de  Matkematiques 

a  Rorhefort,  filfr.     68  Paqef  in  Fo/ro,  ivith  9  Plates*     Paris. 

The  author  has  alio  publiflied  L"  Art  de  la  Mafare,  which,  as  welF 
as  the  prefent  publication,  maybe  confide;td  as  the  moft  accurate 
and  complete  treatifeon  thefe  eiTentiat  parts  of  naval  architecture, 
xnaft  and  fail-making. 

Code  de  Sa*voye,   ou   Loix  et  Conflitutions  de  fa  Majefie  de  Roi  de 
SardaigfH,     2  tvols    in  itm9.     Paris. 

A  work  not  only  neceiTary  for  the  Sardinian  (ub}e£ts,but  inlereft<* 
xng  for  every  foreigner,  who  wilhesto  become  acquainted  with  the 
reAilts  of  the  late  application  of  the  art  of  legiflation  in  feveral 
countries. 
OpimtM  d'un  Citoyen  fur  le  Mariage  et  la  Dot.    %^vo.    Vicnne  &  Paris. 

The  author  treats  of  the  inconvenienctes  and  misfortunes  attend- 
ing too  many  marriages  j  of  the  origin  and  caafe  of  thefe  evils, 
which  he  thinks  to  find  in  the  prefent  laws  of  France^  in  the  indif- 
ferent education  of  the  young  ladies  of  fa&ion  and  wealth,  an^  ita 
confequence,  luxury,  futility,  and  vice;  and  propofes  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  no  female  whatever  is,  under  any  pretenceor 
name  whatever,  to  bring  her  huiband  any  fortune  \  and  by  which 
famales  are  to  be  abfolutely  excluded  from  all  inheritairce,  legacy, 
lee.    He  exfilains  the  motiYes  for  this  feemingly  very  hard  law,  ita 
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plaDy  «nd  provtiions  ;  and -'contends  by  plaoftbte^argnment^  that  4i 
variety  of  advantages  wottid  relult  from  fiicb  a  law  to  hulbands^ 
wives,  morals^  efptdallyto  popuiatioo»  and  confequently  to  the^ 
whole  kingdom. 

Grundrifs  einer  Gifchichu  der  fmrkwurdigflen  VP'eUh^ndel  nem§ftr  Zeit% 

OTf  Elements  of  an  Hiflory  of  the  moft  tnterffijmg  En/ents  of  modem 

Tmes.  By  John  GeorgeBiiJch,  Prof,  at  Hamburgh.  Z*vo.  IJamburgh/ 

(German.) 

"^   The  author  begins  with  the  reign  of  the  German   emptror 

Frederick  III.     His  work   is  cohciie,  inllruflive,  fufficiently   per- 

{picuous  for  an  abftra^t  intended  for  a  courfe  of  ledures,  and  ia 

general  not  inelegantly  written. 

I     11       II  ^  ■  ^  . , ^   ^ 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 
POLITICAL. 

jltt  Addrefs  to  the  Landholders^  Merchants ^  and  other  principal  In^ 
habitants  of  England^  on  the  Expfdieney  of  entering  Into  Suhjcrip" 
tlons  for  augmenting  the  Br Itl/h  Navy,     ^fo*     is  bJ^     Bladon. 

IT  ought  to  excite  the  regret  of  every  lover  of  his  country, 
that  the  noble  example  of  truly  patriotic  munificence,  lately 
fet  by  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  likely  to  terminate  in  that  diftrick. 
The  arguments  advanced  to  difcourage  this  laudable  zeal,  afibrdi 
a  ftrong  proof  of  the  weak  fubterfuges,  to  which  men  will  havei 
recourfe,  for  evading  the  moll  beneficial  public  mcafure,  when 
it  oftUs  for  their  pecuniary  fupport.  The  fubfcription  alluded 
to  has  even  been  reprefented  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  ;  though  nothing  be  more  evidently  ill-founded 
than  fuch  an  apprehenlion.  In  the  Addrefs  now  before  us,  the 
author  nor  only  ,refures,  with  great  clearnefs  and  force,  the  va- 
rious obje<^ons  which  have  been  raifed  againft  the  propriety  of 
fuch  an  expedient  for  augmenting  the  Britifh  navy,  but  endeji- 
Tours  toroufe  the  public  virtue  of  the  nation,  by  painting  in  the 
iJrongeft  colours  the  preffing  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Mean  whili-, 
i^'  the  noble  facrilice,  faid  to  be  made  by  one  gentleman  (Sir 
James  Lowther)  cannot  animate  others  to  proportionable  contri- 
butions, it  will  at  leaft  remain  a  glorious  monument  of  the  in- 
fenfibility  of  the  age,  that  *an  behold  without  emulation  an  act 
of  civil  heroifm,  which  deferves  to  be  admired  and  celebrated  to 
the  latefl  times. 

ji  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  ofSheJhurne^  Flrji  Lord  of 
thcTreafury.  ^vo,  is,  Dilly, 
Frothy  declamation,  and  an  utter  contempt  of  reafoning  and 
argunaent,  charadlerize  this  publication.  Inllead  of  p.itriotifm 
and  public  fpirk,  it  exhibits  melancholy  difcontent,  peeviih 
fcurrility,  and  the  licentious  abjc^nefs  of  faiStiotN 

ji  Treatlfe  on  Treafons  and  public  Delinquencies,  ^vo.    Is,    Kerhy, 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  after  giving  a  general  account  of 

the  nature  of  treafon,  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  Icveral  Iktutej 
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which  have  been  ena<5led  in  regard  to  the  crimes  included  under 
that  denomination.  To  illuftrate  this  fubje6t,  is  the  author's 
profejfed  defign  ;  but  his  fecret  purpofe  feems  to  be,  to  inlVnaate 
the  propriety  of  the  application  of  thofe  laws,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
,  certain  perfon,  whom  he  ftyles  an  India-peculator. 

Cui  Bono  ?  addrejjcd  to  the  People  of  Ireland  on  the  SuhjeB  of  Mr, 
Flood* s  Tvjo  loft  Speeches  in  the  Irijh  Parliament.  8v^.  is, 
Keartley,  , 

.  The  deiign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of 
thofe  Irifh  patriots  who  contend  that  nothing  lefs  than  an 
abfolute,  poiitive  renunciation,  on  the  fide  of  Great  Britain,  of 
all  Icgillative  authority  over  Ireland,  can  efFedlually  fecure  the 
liberties  of  that  kingdom.  The  queflion  is  of  fiich  a  kind  as  may 
afford  great  fcope  for  declamation,  but  hardly  admits  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  turns  entirely  upon  the  liberal  confidence  which  the 
latter  of  thofe  kingdoms  repofes  in  the  public  declarations  of  the 
former.  This  confidence,  and  thofe  declarations,  will  never,  wc 
hope,  be  violated  by  either  party. 

Account  of  the  Vievjs  and  Principles  of  that  Connexion  of  JVhigSy 
commonly  called  the  Rockingham  Party,  ^*vo.    is,  6d,  Hooper. 
This  Account  appears  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  perfon  who  is  a 
zealous  adherent  of  what  he  calls  the  whig-party  ;  which,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  reprefentation,  is  the  only  wife,  only  up- 
right, and  only  perfed  fet  of  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Quodcunque  oftendis  mihi  fie,  incredulus  odi. 

Thje  Criterion  ;  or,  Difquijition^  on  the  prcfent  Admini ft  ration.  By 
Jofeph  lVillia7ns,  Efq,  ^fo,  u.  Hookham. 
In  Mr.  Williams's  former  produdion  ('  Confiderations  on  the 
American  War')  he  argued  with  great  force  as  well  as  zeal  againft 
the  independency  of  the  colonies.  It  appears  from  the  difquifi- 
tions before  us,  that  he  perfeveres  in  the  fame  fentiments  ;  though 
it  would  be  unjufl  to  affirm,  that,  in  refpe6l  of  various  other  par- 
ticulars, either  his  opinions,  or  the  fcope  of  his  obfervations, 
are  always  clear  and  fatisfadory.  Too  defultory,  in  the  prefent 
performance,  to  purfue  his  objedls  wath  fteadinefs,  and  too  abrupt 
to  give  his  aflertions  the  force  of  convidion,  he xat her  bewilders 
than  inftruds ;  at  the  fame  time  that  we  perceive  a  fund^i  good 
fenfe  amidft  the  obfcurity  which  furrounds  it. 

The  "Nevj  and  Impartial  Uni'verfal  Hijiory  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica^ and  of  the  prefent  Traif  Atlantic  War,     By  Charles  Henry 
Arnold,  Efq,      \2mo,      3^.   6-/.     Hogg.   . 
A  di(h  toffed  up  of  Tranf-Atlantic  ingredients,  fmoking  hot, 

to  pleafb  the  tallc  of  credulity,     ^i  vult  decipiy  dccipiatur. 

POETRY. 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  ^to,  6d,  Bew, 
A  lamentation,  faid,  in  the  title-page,  to  be  written  by  one  of 
Ae  marquis's  damcflics;  apparently  fincere,  but  far,  very  far, 
irom  poetical. 
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The  Death -Song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrach^  or  Ladbrog^  King  of  Den^ 

mark.  Tranflatedfrom  the  Latin  of  Olaus  Wormius^  by  Hugh 
.    Do^vnman^  M.  D,     /^to.     u.     Fielding- 

Lodbi'og,  king  of  Denmark,  flourifhed,  according  to  Olaus 
Wormius,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  terror  of  maritime  nations, 
and  the  patriot- legiflator  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  is  f^id  tm  be 
the  perfon  who  devifed  the  mode  of  tr;al  by  jury ;  which  fome 
luppofe  to  have  been  borrowed  from  him  by  tlie  Englifti  king 
Ethelred,  Tradition  has  alfo  honoured  his  memory  as  the  author 
of  the  original  Death-Song ;  though  it  is,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, afcribed  to  fome  ancient  Scald  or  Bard.  After  a  longcourfe 
of  depredations,  this  monarch,  we  are  informed,  was  made  pri- 
foner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  caft  him  into  a 
dungeon  full  of  ferpents,  in  which  horrible  fcene  he  expired. 

In  a  poem  which  could,  without  an  apparent  violation  of  truth, 
be  imputed  to  fo  martial  a  prince  as  Lodbrog,  we  cannot  expe<St 
either  the  mildnefs  of  a  civilized  mind,,  or  the  graces  of  refine- 
ment :  bur,  inllead  of  thefe  qualities,  we  meet  with  the  flriking 
features  of  rude  heroifm  and  ferocious  grandeur,  fo  charadleriltic 
of  a  warlike  king,  in  a  barbarous  age  and  nation.  Dr.  Down- 
man  has  tranflated  this  curious  fragment  of  antiqbity  with  a  de- 
gree of  energy  which  deferves  applaufe  ;  but  the  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  Engii^  and  Latin  fedions  alternately,  feems  neither 
to  favour  the  difplay  of  his  own  verfion,  nor  the  convenience  of 
the  reader. 

Pleafurc :  a  Satire.     \to     2s,     Bebretr. 

A  dull  nervelefs  attempt  at  fatire^  declaring  pleafure  to  be  the 
ruin  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  there  remains  no  hope  of  its  ever 
being  faved,  unlefs  by  the  abilities  of  Lord  Shelburne. 

DRAMATIC. 

The  Candidate  ;  a  Farce,  m  T^joo  Ads,  As  it  is  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  the  Hay  market*  By  John  Dent.  %vo»  u. 
Stockdale. 
-  This  dramatic  piece  is  founded  upon  a  reverfal.  of  the  main  in- 
cident of  '  bhe  ftoops  to  conquer.'  An  inn  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  private  houfe  ;  in  confequence  of  which  millake  there  enfues  a 
number  of  blunders  and  double  meanings,  which,  unlefs  by  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  artifice,  is  not  unprodudlive  of 
pleafantry. 

NOVELS. 

Wllmot ;   <7r,  the  Pupil  of  Foil j\    4  n^ols.    Small  S'l/o.    I2.f.    Lane.. 

Thous^h  this  novel  cannot  boaft  of  much  ingenuity,  it  is 
diftinguiflied  from  the  greater  part  of  thofe  productions  by  one 
quality,  that  of  not  being  immoral  ;  a  circumftance  particiilarly 
commendable  in  fuch  publications  as  are  intended  chiefly  for  the 
juvenile  clafs  of  readers. 

Friendfhip  and  Matrimony,      z 'vols.     6s,     Noble. 

We  are  prefcnted  with  «  the  Hiftory  of  Emilia  and  Henry  ;  of 

Lord  and  Lady  P ,  and  of  Frederick  and  Fanny  ;  all  now 
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firft  publifhed  from  the  Originals  as  found  among  the  Papers  of 
the  late  Henry  Manuel,  Efq/  "  Thefe  valuable  papers,  the.  edi- 
tor farther  informs  us,  were  beffowed  upon  him  as  a  reward  of 
his  merit  as  a  conjuror  \  a  capacity,  we  muft  own,  of  which  wcl 
had  not  fufpedted  him.  How  merit  may  be  loft  to  the  world  by 
too-ntuchmodefty !" 

Vbe  Fortunate  Sifters  :  or  the  Hifiory  of  Fanny  and  Sophia  BemonU 
2  vfiis,     1 2  mo,     6s,     Noble, 
A  comraon-place  novel,  patched  up  in  the  very  pink  of  infi- 
pidity. 

Anna:  a  Sentimental  Novel,  z  vols*  iima,  Jj.  Hookham. 
This  novel  i»  written  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which,  though  not 
deftitute  of  vivacity,  arc  often  disfigured  by  aifedation  ;  and  it 
iv^nts  that  degree  of  probability,  which  alone  can  give  due  ope- 
ration tofi^tiou*  narrative. 

Les  Delices  du  Sentiment :  or^  The  PaJJionate  Lovers.  8v^.  3/.  6d* 
Macgpwan. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  mijnomcrs  which  we  meet  with  in  our 
literary  examination  ;  for  inftead  oifajftan^  we  find  in  it  nothing 
But  the  dregs  of  prurient  in/if  idity. 

DIVINITY. 

J  ^erm&n  preached  at  the  Chapel  in  PenzMnce^  at  the  Ordinofy  VU 
Jitation  of  John  Lord  Bijhop  of  Exeter^  on  Friday^  July  19, 

1782.     By  CofneHus  Carde^^  M.  A.     ^fo.     is.     Rivington. 

Mr.  Cardew  takes  for  his  text  thefe  w^ords  of  Chrift  to  his  dif- 
ciples,  '  Ye  are  the  fait  of  the  earth/  Mattb.  v.  13.  and  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  the  apoftles,  and  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel, 
their  regular  fucceflbrs,  have  anfwered  the  high  charafler  given 
them  by  Chrift;  have  contributed  10  reform,  to  purify,  and 
to  prcferve  mankind  from  corruption,  and  have  always  been  con- 
fpicuoas  infhruments  of  diflfufing  wifdom  and  knowlege  through 
the  world. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  fupporte  thefe  aflertioiis  by 
ilicontrovert\blc  fadts. 

The  FearofGod^  the  only  Prefirnfative  from  temporal  and  etern J 
Ruin.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Norv^ich^  on  the  Evening  of  the 
Fajl  Dayy  appointed  by  Government^  February  Sth^  1782.  JBy 
R.David.     %vo.     6d.     H£)gg. 

The  author,  from  thefe  words  of  Samuel,  «  Only  fear  the 
tord,  and  ferve  him,  &c.'  ch.  xiU  2^,  25,  ftiews,  by  various 
arguments,  that  the  fear  of  God  is  thQ  only  pcefcrvative  from 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ;  and  fuggefts  fcverarufeful  and  im- 
portant  refle^llons,  which  arife  from  the  fubjetl.  But  he  feem* 
to  have  forgot  the  oHice  of  a  Chriftian  divine,  and  a  preacher  of 
peace,  when  he  thus  launches  out  into  political  iiive£tives. 

*  Ourbrave  vetei an  commanders  by  feaand  land  are  difgufted' 

"by  the  ill  treatment  which  they  have  received  from  men  in  poivcr. 

Children  in  office  arc  put  over  their  heads  ;  and  every  vile  fellow^ 
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that  cboofcs,  ia  fuflfered  to  put  them  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Wit* 
ncfs  the  trial  of  admiral  Keppel,  &c,  &c.  &e. 

*  We  muft  not  exped  to  make  the  fame  figure  in  Europe  at 
wc  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign ;  but  think  ourfelves  well 
off  that  we  have  efcaped  with  life,  when  the  veffel  of  flate  was 
condu6lcd  by  fuch  wretched  pilots  f' 

Obfervjjtions  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  cautioufly  avoided  ia 
the  pulpit,  as  they  have  not  the  leail  imaginable  tendency  to 
edify  a  country  congregation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Wedding-Day  ;  or^  Marriage  delineated.  With  praBical  Rules 

for  promoting  Conjugal  Happinejs.     1 2  mo,     is.     Mi  hie. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  «  half  formed  infe^fls,'  which  continu- 

.  ally  difgrace  the  prefs  ;— it  is  fo  wretched  a  bonopilation,    that 

Ariftotle  himfelf  would  be  at  a  lofs  for  its  char^dler.     It  is  ally 

however,  ahout  love  and  marriage.     Heaven  defend  us  fi-om/uci 

weddings ! 

principles  of  Free-Mafonry   delineated*     izmo.     is,     l^ewman. 

Exeter. 
This  is  a  coUedlion  of  independent  trads  and  {Poetical  pieces^ 
which  relate  to  mafonry.      i'he  reader  who  wifhes  to  be  inform- 
ed of  their  more  particular  dillin<'-tioos  and  their  boaiied  fecrct^ 
will  be  difappointed ;  for  the  prefent  volume  contains.onlv*  whal 
the  world  already  knows.     The  qrations  or  charges  on  different 
occafions,  breathe  a  fpirit  of  general  philanthropy,  candour,  and 
piety  ;  and,  if  mafonry  is  only  a  focial  inftitutipn,  which  unites 
mankind  by  the  moll  endearing  tics,  by  thofe  of  brotherhood  antl 
chanty,  it  deferves  every  attention  which  the  world  can  beflowl 
We  belieri^e  it  was  originally  conftituted  with  this  view  ;  and  their 
decorations,  which  are  thofe  of  a  very  common  art,  and  their 
language,  which  is  borrowed  from  its  fublimer  branches,  ferve 
only  to  charaderize  an  inftltution  which  might  claim  mare  inte. 
refting  emblems.  If,  however,  it  fcrves  to  dillinguifli  them  from 
others,  in  every  thing  bur  peace  and  a  general  good  will  towards 
mankind,  we  need  not  blrme  it ;  and,  if  human  curiofiry  isfofar 
excited,  by  the  affectation  of  fecrecy,  as  to  increafe  the  croud  of 
votaries  of  an  ufeful  inilitution,  we  fhould  join  in  the  general 
applaufe. 

It  has  been  injurioufly  fuggefled  that  it  Encourages  only  riot 
and  debauchery, — but  this  abufe  every  focial  meeting  may  parti- 
cipate :  it  is  perhaps  more  important  to  ohfeiTc,  that  their  lan- 
guage fometimes  borders  on  profanenefs.  We  Cnnnot  always  ex- 
cufc  the  applications  of  m'afonic  language  to  the  Deity. 

The  poetry  conliff 8  of  anthems,  fongs,  together  with  the  ma- 
fbn*s  prologues  and  epilogues,  fpoken  at  the  Exeter  theatre,  of 
which  Mr.  Trewman  is  faid  to  have  a  fhare.  The  latter  are  often 
entertaining  and  fometimes  poetical.  The  Mufes  have  deigned 
to  vifit  the  banks  of  the  Ifca ;  and,  in  this  colJcdion,  there  are 
fome  pieces  \Vhich  would  not  difgrace  their  favdurite  poets. 
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Jeutnal  of  Travels  made  through  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe : 
ivherein  the  Time  employed  in  going  from  Poli  to  Poji  is  marked  in 
Hours  and  Minutes ;  the  Difiances  in  EngUJh  Miles y.  meafured  hy 
Means  of  a  Perambulator  fajlened  to  the  Chaife  \  Produce  of  the  dif- 
ferent Countries  \  Population  of  the  To^vns  ;  and  remarkable  Curio- 
Jities  in  the  Cities  and  Roads  i  together  ivilh  an  Account  of  the 
hef  Innsy  tsfc.  To  ^hich  is  fubjoined  a  comparatifue  f^ieiv  of  the 
different  Monies^  and  that  of  Itinerary  and  Lineal  Meafures,  as 
ivell  as  the  Price  of  Pof-horfes  in  different  Countries,  Tranjlated 
from  the  French  of  M,  L,.  Dutensj  hy  John  Highmore^  Gent* 
"iVith  an.  Appendix^  containing  the  Roads  of  Italy ;  'Vjithfome  ufe- 
ful  Tables  and  Hiiits  to  Strangers  ivho  travel  in  France*  ^<oo, 
5 J.     in  Boards.     WalHs. 

This  is  a  fecond  edition. of  an  ufeful  work.  We  cannot  give 
the  contents  of  it  more  fatisfadlorily  than  the  author  has  done 
in  the  title  page.  The  Tables,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are 
cxa6f;  or,  if  they  have  any  fault,  too  little  is  here  allotted  for  the 
general  mode  of  travelling.  A  work  of  this  kind  we  can  only  an- 
Bounce  ;  it  muft  be  reviewed  by  an  attentive  traveller,  on  the  fe- 
veral  fpots.  The  local  remarks  are  generally  perti,nent ; .  and  the 
others,  though  fliort,  are  often  com prehen live  and  fatisfa£kory. 

The  account  of  the  feveral  ftages  has  been  attributed  to  fthc 
earl  of  Bute ;  but  it  is  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the 
property  has  been  warmly  claimed  by  Mr.  Thickneffe. 

ColleBions  for  the  Hifiory  of  Worceflerfhire,  ^  Vol.  //.  Folto. 
2/.  1 2j.  6d.  in  Boards*  White. 
There  is  fo  little  oftentation  in  the  title-page  of  this  great  work, 
that  it  does  not  even  contain  the  name  of  the  author,  though 
the  knowlege  of  this  circumflance  was  likely  to  create  a  favour* 
able  prepoffeffion  of  its  merit.  It  may  therefore  not  be  improper 
to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  public  is  indebted  for  this  large 
colle6^ion  to  Treadway  Nafli,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Droitwich,  and  proprietor  of  Bevereye,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cefter*.  The  materials,  we  formerly  obferved,  con  lift  of  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  refpci^ive  manors,  as  delineated  in  Domef- 
day-book ;  copies  of  ancient  grants  and  other  deeds ;  number  of 
families,  genealogical  tables,  armorial  bearings,  patrons  of  bene- 
fices, lills  of  incumbents,  monumental  infcriptions,  the  rate  of 
land-tax,  the  ftate  of  the  poor,  and  a  variety  of  occafional  parti- 
culars. Dr.  Na(h,  •  fenfible  of  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from 
the  confined  plan  of  a  provincial  hifiory,  has  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  poflible,  to  render  the  work  more  generally  interefting, 
by  delivering  an  explicit  account  of  whatever  feeras  likely  to  gra- 
tify curiofity,  without  the  intervention  of  local  attachments.  '  In 
treating  of  Perfhore,  we  meet  with  fome  memoirs  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
pariQi. 

— — ■ 3 /    ■         ■    ■  ■    ■       ■ 

, •  See  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  li-,  p.  330. 
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The  preceding  volume  having  brought  down  the  work,  in  al- 
phabetical arrangement,  to  the  letter  H  inclufive,  the  prcfent 
begins  with  the  letter  I,  and  comprifes  the  whole  of  the  mate- 
rials which  the  author  has  been  able  to  colle6l.  It  is  an  aflem- 
blage  which  required  fuch  unwearied  indaftry  to  effe6^,*  that  no- 
thing but  the  flrongeft  attachment  to  the  county  of  Worcefter 
could  ever  have  induced  Dr  Nafti  to  engage  in  a  work  of  To  vaft 
extent.  But  the  labour  of  coUeding  is  not  the  only  means  by 
which  this  refpedable  gentleman  evinces  the  affeftion  he  bears  for 
bis  favourite  province  ;  for  he  has  enriched  both  volumes  with 
fuch  a  number  of  beautiful  engravings,  of  various  kinds,  as  caa- 
not  have  been  executed  without  a  very  cxtram^dinary  expence. 

The  Beauties  of  Great  Britain*    Jeived.     is.     Buckland. 
Intended  as  a  companion  to  Ogilby's  Book  of  Roads ;  and  con- 
taining a  general  account  of  fome  of  the  principal  objects  moil 
interefting  to  a  traveller. 

Fielding  s  Origin^  Progrefs^  and  prefent  State  of  the  Peerage  of 
England,     \  imo.   is,  6d.    Fielding, 
This  little  volume  pontains  a  general  account  of  the  Englifh 
peerage  ;  with  the  titles,  ages,  marriages,  iflue,  and  places  held 
uiider  government,  by  the  prefent« peers  and  peerefles  ;  the  dates 
of  their  feveral  titles;  and  an  index  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  exhibit- 
ing the  motto  of  each  family.     To  thcfe  various  articles  are  an- 
nexed engravings  of  the  coats  of  arm^.     The  letter-priefs  part 
.  may  be  purchafed  without  the  plates. 

Jl  Metaphyjical  Catechlfm,     Containing  a  Sum  of  the  DoBlrlnes  of 

Mater ialifnt   and  Nt'cejjity^    as   at  prefent  profej/ed.     ^vo,      is, 

Jchnfon. 

I  he  delign  of  this  publication  is  to  colled  the  dodrines  of 
materialifm  and  neceirity  Into  one  view,  and  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  proper  colours,  without  any  palliation  or  difguife.  This, 
it  muft  be  confeiTed,  is  an  arduous  attempt,  and  rec^uiies  the 
greatfeft  penetration.  For  fome  of  thefe  dodiines  are  abllrufe  and 
problematical ;  others  are  divided  from  contradidion  and  inconr 
fiftency  by  fuch  boundaries,  as  cannot  be  difcovered  by  any  hut 
adepts  in  metaphyseal  fpeculatiof.s.  In  many  cal'es,  where  the  ' 
■  reader  Hands,  as  it  were,  upon  the  verge  of  fenle,  and  fincies  he 
has  the  image  of  truth  before  him,  it  is  vaniQied  iu  an  inltam  : 

'    .'  ' effugit  imago, 

Par  levibus  vemis,  volucrifque  fimillima  fornno. 

If  this  writer  has,  in  any  refped,  mifreprefented  the  dodrines 
of  materialifm  and  neceffity,  he  is  excu-'able,  for  the  foregoing 
reafons,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  be  deleclive,  either  in  candour 
or  difcernment. 

Select  Original  Letter \on  ^various  SuhJcHs,     I2ma,     3J.     P.inted 
for  the  Author. 
Thefe  letters  are  written  by  J  tmes  Ripley,  now,  and  for  thirty 
years  pad,  oltler  at  the  Red  Lion,  Baruec. 
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We. find  fo  much  good  fenfe  in  this  honc^  Jiahularian^ 
that  we  heartily  recomme"nd  both  himfelf  and  his  book  to  tbol'c 
travellers  who  pafs  through  the  town  of  Barnet ;  where  we  are 
determined  never  to_  bait  ourhorfes,  without  enquking  for  the 
literary  Jiofticr. 

Hunting  vindkated  from    Cruelty ^    in  a   Letter  to  the   Monthly 
Re'viewers,     ^'uo.     is.     Law. 

We  (hall  leave  our  Brother  Critics  to  defend  thSmfelves  from 
this  attack.   We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  the  humanity 
of  fportfmen  ;  and  lliall  not  attend  on  this  author,  who  poffeffe^ 
no  merit  to  engage,  even  for  a  moment,  our  attention, 
ji  CelleBion  of  Knglifh  Exerclfcs  :  tranflated  from  the  fVri tings  of 

Cicero  only^  for  i^chool-boys  to  re-tranflate  into  hat  in  ^  and  adapt' 

ed  to  the  principal  Rules  in  the  Compendium  of  Erafmus\  Syntax, 

By  UVliam  Ellis ^   A,  M.  and  Mafler  ofth:  Grammar  Scb90i  at 
.  jflfl»rd  in  Lincolnfbire*     J  imp,     us.  6d.     Robinfon. 

The  author  of  this  work  cenfures  thofe  exercife-books  for 
making  Latin,  which  are  filled  with  examples,  taken  promifcu- 
©uily  from  a  variety  of  different  writers  ;  very  juftly  obferving, 
that  fuch  a  colleilion  of  iticongruoui  phrafes,  in  profe  and  vcrfe, 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  the  young  ftudent  a  proper  notion 
i>f  an  elegant  and  unifonn  ftyle.  He  has  therefore  feledtcd  all  his 
examples  from  the  writings  of  Cicero.  The  Englifh,  which  is 
a  literal  verfion  of  the  Latin,  is  printed  on  the  left  hand  page, 
and  the  words  of  the  original,  in  their  primitive  form,  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  be  altered  in  their  terminations,  as  the  rules  of 
fyntax  require.  The  introdu6tory  fentences  arc  as  ihort  and  cafy 
as  pollible,  confining  only  of  one  Latin  verb  ;  the  reft  aregrad^ 
ally  more  and  more  extenfive«  The  young  fcholar  is  thus  con- 
du(^ed,  ftep  by  flep,  to  a  perfed  knowledge  of  fyntax,  and  1  fa-  - 
miliar  acquaintance  with  the  ftyle  of  Cicero. 

This  plan  is  incomparably  the  bell  that  has  been  propofed  far 
the  indrudlion  of  youth,  in  the  acquiiition  of  pure  and  elegant 
Latinity. 
An  Ejjay  on  the  Management  and  Nurfng  of  Children  in  tJje  earli^ft 

Periods  of  Infancy  ;   and  on  the  Treatment  and  Rule  of  ConduH 

rcquifitc  for  the  Mother  during  Pregnancy  and  Lying-in.     By 

PI'ilUam  Mofsy  Surgeon.     ^<vo,     6s.     Johnfon. 

This  EfTay  is  addrefled  not  only  to  the  medical  faculty,  but 
the  public,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  precepts  which  it  con- 
mi  ns  as  generally  ufeful  as  poflTiblc,  The  whole  is  well  adapted 
to  the  author's  defign,  and  is  founded  upon  principles  corre- 
fpondcnt  to  what  are  maintained  by  the  btH  authorities. 
Genuine  Memoirs  of  the  L.ves  of  George  and  Jofeph  Wcjion.  8z/#« 
I  J,     Walker. 

Memoirs  of  thofe  who  have  been  executed  for  their  dcpreda- 
tiorts  on  Ibciety,  have  at  leaft  a  negative  «jerit.;  as  by  laying  open 
the  fccretarts  and  pradtices  of  villainy,  they  may  ferve  as  a  pre- 
caution to  the  honefler  part  of  mankind.  Jn  this  viewy  therefore^ 
and  in  this  only,  fuch  a  narrative  as  the  prefent  is  not  without  its 
advantage. 
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ji  General  Hijfory  ofMufic,  from  the  earliefi  Ages  to  the  freftjit 
Period.  By  Charles  Barney,  Muf.  D.  F.R,  S.  Vol  IL  j^o. 
j/.  11/.  6d»  to  Non-Suh/crihers.     Robfon>  "and  Rolsinfon.     ' 

.*^T  !^E  have  waited  with  impatience  for  the  continuation  erf" 
W  this  curious  and  entertaining  work ;  and  we  return  t6 
proiu^ons  of  merit  with  the  fame  pleaiure  as  to  an  old  friend 
or  agreeable  acquaintance.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  year9 
which  have  elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  the  firft  volume  have 
;Aot  been  fpent  idly^  or  in  other  purfuits,  by  the  author  :  for 
as  many  of  the  materials  were  not  only  of  4ifficttlt  refearch» 
hvLt  fetched  from  ajar,  they  were  llkewife  of  a  kind  to  require 
much  elaboration,  before  they  could  be  digefted  and  arranged 
in  the  clear  and  orderly  manner  in  which  we  find  them. 

As  the  s^uthor's  reading  and  knowlege  are  extenfive,  we  ;im« 
perceptibly  learn,  in  the  perufalof  this  work,  many  things 'be« 
fides  fttch  as  merely  concern  the  principal  fubjeft  of  His  enqui* 
xies  ;  which,  as  he  has  formerly  told  us,  in  the  preface  to  the 
firft  volume,  is  fa  much  '  diffiifed  through  all  literature^'  tjbct 
it  would  have  been  not  only  dry,  but  difficult,  to.  verge,  on 
.other  curious  and  agreeable  matters,  without  clinging  to  fome 
of  them.  But  with  refpe£t  to  difcuffions  merely,  mufica],  be-y 
£des  the  infoi-mation  derived  from  books  and  travelling,  the 
author^s  long  ftudy,  practice,  and  experience,  in  the  art  and 
fcience  whofe  origin  and^  progrefs  he  has  been  deliaeating, 
^ve  the  mare  wei^t  to  his  opinions,  as  they  are  never  advan*^ 
ced  with  arrogance  or  want  of  candour.  j 

Vou  IIY.  Nov.  i'j%z,  T  A  work 
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A  work  of  this  kind  muft^  in  feme  places,  inevitably  be 
technical,  and  only  intelligible  to  mafical  profeflbrs,  and  deep 
dilettanti ;  but,  for  the  mod  part,  the  fubjed  is  treated  in  fuch 
it  way  in  ^»,  «s  well  -as  in  the  firft  volvtiRe,  that  not  only 
lovers  of  muiic,  but  of  literature  in  general,  will  be  amufed,  if 
not  ikftruded,  by  the  perufal  :  for  fo  clear  and  elegant  is  the 
ftyle,  that  the  author  will  nmke  ^epsader  fancy  he  underftands 
him,  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fubjed  or  not. 

In  the  firft  volume,  befides  a  well- written  preface,  and  a 
learned  '  DifTertation  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients,'  .we  h^d^e 
hiilor|r  of  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greelt,  and  Rpm^  ni^&c*  <Uw- 
In^  pagan  timesJ  In  the  prefent  volume,  the  firft  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  *  of  the  Introduction  of  Muiic  into  the  Church, 
and  of  its  Progrefs  there,  previous  to  the  time  of  Guido.*  And 
4i«9e  *lie  author's  refearches  have  been  very  extenfive  concern- 
ing the  teiDple,mu£c of thei^aifi^n^i -^yf^l as'theiaqred ftrains 
of  the  primitive  fctriftians  ;  nor  has  he  ever  neglefted  to  fur- 
nflh  feTpeClable  authorities  for  his  information.  He  tells  us 
that  *  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  for  any  regular  ritual  among  Chrif- 
iji^ft 'before  .th«  ^sxsa  of  .Coiiibmetne  ;  ttr  can  I  find  {-ft^rs  ii*<^ 
Jittjter  authority.  6ir.  the  ei^bHihmeQt  of  muiic  in  the  church 
during  the  i^eiga  ^f  tl\at  c^nperor,.  than  that.Q££afebius,:who 
was  his  cotemporary,  and  a  principal  agent  in  the  eccleiiailical 
traii6^ions  of  the  times.  And  though  the  veracity  of  this 
^fomn  may  in  fcmie  inilances  have  been  fixfpe^ed,  yet  Aat 
Jfcdjiticifo  «nrft  be  exceffivc  which  will  not  allow  the  -Fathers, 
ftnd  even  credulous  Monks,  to  be  faithTul  in  their  accounts  of 
fUGh  tran factions  as  are  indifferent  to  t^etr  caufe  ;  "and  when 
tiaithfer  thfrir  own  honour  nor  intereft  can  be  affefted  by  devia^ 
tions  from  truth.-  It  was  in  the  year  31-2  from  the  coming  of 
©ur  Saviour,  that  Chriftianity,  after  the  defeat  of^Maxentius, 
became  the  eflabliihed  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
primitive  Chriftians,  previous  to  this  important  ara,  being 
itibjM  to  perfecution,  profcription,  and  martyrdom,  muft 
fi'^qutntly  have  been  reduced  to  filent  prayer  in  dens  and 
cavjfcs/ 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  that  the 
3\nibrolian  chant  was  eftabliftied  at 'Milan.  '  St.  Auilinfpeaks 
of  f4ie  great  delight  he  received  in  hearing  the  pfahns  and 
Ifc-ymns  fung  there  at  his  firft entraSce  into  the  church,  afterhis 
cdnveriion.— It  was  about  the  year -586, •  iays  this  faint,  that 
hyhii^s  and  pfelms  were -firft  ordered  to  be  fung  after  the  man^^ 
nerofeaftern  nations,  that*  the  people  might  not  languiih  and 
jjine  away  with  a  tedious  forrow  ;  afnd  from  that  time  to  the 
preient  it  is  retained  at  Milan,  and  imitated -by  almoU  aS 
the  other  congregations  -of  the  -world. 

.  *  Muiia 
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*  i4^fi<:  is  faid  f)y  ibmc  of  the  fathers  to  have  drawn  the 
G^jd tiles  frequently  into  the  church  through  mere  curioigty^ 
fih^.  |i^]ed  its  ceremonies  fo  w^ll^  that  they  were  baptized  be'f' 
ffffCr  tjicir  departure^ — The  generality  of  our  parochial  muftc, 
jl^ys  Or.  fiurney^  is  not  likely  to  produce  fimilar  eilfeds ;  being 
jfuch  as  would  fooner  drive  Chrifiians  y/ith  good  ears  out  of  the 
jcj^urchj  t^a^  draw  Pagans  into  ijt.' 

The  author  next  gives  many  proofs  of  esirlv  mufical  efiablifh- 
snentfi  in  the  Chrilhan  church  :  of  Canonicx  and  I^faltas,  dif- 
ferent ^rom  the  Readers ;  of  antiphpnal^  or  alternate  iinging'^ 
a  prai^ce  that  bf&gan  at  Antioch,  and  was  thence  difperfed 
into  all  the  parts  of  the  ChriJQian  world. 

*  Indeed  ic  ieems  as  if  the  primitive  Chrifiians  had  had  no 
conceptions  more  fublime  of  the  celefBal  employment,  or  joyte 
of  chehleiied,  than  that  they  were  eternally  finging.  The  an- 
fi&ax  hymn  Te  Deum  laudamujj  ftill  retained  in  the  church,  ap- 
jpp^^^  have  furniihed  the  poet  Dante  with  a  model  of  the  28tji 

,P^(|oof  hisParadifoi,  where,  under  three  different  hierarchies, 
jcjwfting  each  of  three  choirs  or  chorules,  the  heavenly  hoft  of 
CncrUbim  and  Seraphim  is  finging  perpetual  '  Hofannabs. 
J^Uton  has  lUligned  it  the  fame  employment.  *^ 

*  Their  golden  harps  they  took  ; 

Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  lide 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  fweet    » 

Of  charming  fym phony  they  introduce 

Their  facrcd.fong,  and  Waken  raptures  high  ; 

iMo  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join  ' 

Melodius  part,  luch  concord  i^  in  Heaven. 

Par  AD.  Lost,  Book  iii.n 

We  have  next  a  hiftory  and  explanation  of  the  Ambroiian 
and  .Gregorian  chants,  or  can/o  fermo  of  the  Romiih  church  ; 
arid  eftablifhment  of  a  college  of  fingers,  fcola  cantorum,  at 
.^ome. 

The  author'vcry  clearly  and  ingenioufly  Ihews  the  imper- 
fections of  early^  chanting  and  pfalmody,  and  the  cStO,  the^ 
.long  had  on  fecular  mufic.  Melody  and  modulation  were  kept 
in  nvrow  limits  by  the  modes  or  tones  of  the  church,  which 
were  all  formed  from  the  founds  of  one  or  two  keys ;  and  '  in 
the  Canto  Fermo  of  the  Romiih  church,  as  in  our  cathedral 
chanting,  at  prefent,  fome  fyllables  are  fung  fo  flow,  and 
others  pronounced  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  both  verfe  and 
proie  are  equally  injured  ;  and  yet,  the  firil  reformers  of  the 
church  thought  chanting  to  be  too  light,  and  like  coramqii 
finging ;  and  that  there  would  be  more  reverence  and  folem* 
mty  in  making  every  fyllable  of  equallength  and  importance  ; 
»  practice  which  is  ilil^  continued  in  parochial  pfalmody.' 

Y  z  With 
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With  refpe^i  to  h^moAy,  or  mniic  in  parts,  fays  our  aa- 
thor,  none  appears »  duriftg  thefe  early  ages,  to  have  been  ufed 
in  the  chnrch.  He,  however,  furniflies  proofs  not  only  of  the 
admiffi9n  of  inftruxnental  mniic  there,  but  dancing.  Even  the 
word  choir  allades  to  X^f^(»  chorus,  a  dahce^  oi"  company  of 
fingers  and  dancers,  in  the  Pagan  fehfe.  But  the  folemn 
dances  of  religion  among  the  Hebrews,  or  ancient  Greeks  and 
RoinaiU,  did  not,  as  on  our  ilage,  imply  leaping  and  jump- 
ing, but  certkin  regulated  motions  and  gedieulations,  in  the 
performance'  of  religious  rites. 

Our  author's  next  enquiry  is  after  the  Notation,  or  fymbols 
of  found,  ufed  in  thofc  early  ages.  The  Romans,  down  to 
Boethius,  had  no  other  mufical  charaders  than  thofe  of  the 
Greeks*.  The  firft  fifteen  letters,  however,  of  the  Roman 
Hlphabet  feem  to  have  been  ufed  between  the  time  of  Boethius 
and  St.  Gregory,  who  is  faid  to  have  reduced  them  to  feven ; 
Which,  by  being  repeated  in  three  different  forms,  fumiihed 
.  a  notation  for  three  odaves  ;  the  graveft  of  which  he  exprefled 
by  capitals,  the  mean  by  minufcules,  and  the  higheil  by  doa- 
ble letters.* 

And  this  kind  of  notation  only,  according  to  Mabillon", 
was  in  ufe  till  the  ninth  century.  Our  author  has  been  at  in- 
finite pains  in  procuring  fpecimens  of  later  notation,  as  well 
as  in  decyphering  and  explaining  them. 

Beiides  the  notation  uied  in  the  Romifh  cl^urch,  we  have  a 
very  curious  account  of  that  ufed  by  the  modern  Greeks: 
^  the  prefent  ilate  indeed  of  whofe  mufic,  fays  our  author, 
.does  not  confirm  or  favour  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  af> 
ferts,  with  his  ufual  courage,  that  '  about  four  hundred  years 
after  Guido,  the  debauched  art  once  more  paiTed  over  into 
Italy  from  Greece  :  certain  Greeks,  who  efcaped  at  the 
taking  of  Conftantinopic,  brought  a  refined  and  enervate  fpe- 
cies  of  mufic  to  Rome,  &c. — for,  except  iti  a  few  places 
that  were  long  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Venetians,  the  modern 
Greeks  have  no  mafic  in  parts.' 

With  regard  to  the  limited  and  imperfed  ftate  in  v^hich  the 
mufic  of  the  wcflern  church  remained  during  many  ages,  be- 
ing without  mcalure,  harmony,  or  variety  in  its  melody  or 
modulation,  our  author  very  candidly  afcribes  it  to  *  the  de- 
fire  of  permanence  in  the  rulers  of  the  church,  with  refped  to 
all  facrcd  matters.'  And  adds,  that  the  preclufion  of  change 
or  innovation,  which  has  given  permanence  to  its  rites,  kept 
mufic,  which  is  an  improveable  art,  in  a  rude  and  inelegant 
ftate. 

{a)  Sec  vol,  i.  p.  I5&-2S, 
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Oar  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  introdo^on  of  the 
Koman  or  Gregorian  chant  in  England  and  France.  In  Eng-r 
land  by  the  arrival  of  Auftin  the  monk^  and  the  mufical  abi- 
lities of  BenediA  Bifcop,  the  preceptor  of  Venerable  Bede.  In 
ipeaking  of  a  mufical  trad  afcribed  to  Bede,  our  aathor>  as  a 
critic,  has  made  a  notable  difcovery.  The  title  of  the  traft  is 
Bt  Mufica  Tbeoricay  et  PraBica  feu  menfwraia\  but  of  the 
two  parts  into  which  this  treatife  is  divided,  though  the  firft 
may  have  been  written  by  Bede,  fays  Dr.  Bumey  ;  yet  •  the  ^ 
fecond  is  manifeftly  the  work  of  a  much  more  modem  author  ; 
for  we  find  in  it,  not  only  the  mention  of  mufic  in  two  or  three 
different  parts,  under  the  name  of  Difcant,  but  of  inflruments 
never  mentioned  in  writers  cotemporary  with  Bede ;  fuch  as 
the  organ,  viole,  atola,  &c.  A  notation  too  of  iQuch  later 
times  appears  here,  in  which  the  long,  xheirefue,  and  ykmi-- 
hreve  are  ufed,  and  the(e  upon  five  lines  and  fpaces,  with  equi- 
valent refis  and  paufes.  I'he  word  modus  is  iMfi  ufed  for  time, 
in  the  fenfe  to  which  the  term  mood  was  applied  after  it  ceafed 
to  mean  key.  Upon  the  whole  it  feems  as  if  this  laft  part  of 
the  traft  attributed  to  Bede,  was  written  about  the  twelfth 
century ;  that  is,  between  the  time  of  Guido  and  John  de 
Muris.'  Indeed  the  term  men/urata,  in  the  title  of  the  tradt, 
feems  fufiicient  to  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mu^h  younger 
writer  than  Bpde  ;  as  we  have  neither  r^ad  nor  heard  of  any 
miafured  tmJU  among  the  modems,  till  many  cex^turie^  after 
the  death  of  our  learned  countryman*. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Roman  chancbeing  brought  into  France, 
by  order  of  Charlemagne,  he  relates,  from  a  cotemporary  an^^ 
naliil,  a  ridiculous  quarrel  between  the  French  and  Roman 
fingers,  which  emulation  and  national  vanity  have  fince  fre* 
quently  revived. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  the  date  of  mufic  in  this  liland 
during  the  time  of  Alfred  ;  of  the  Tritium  and  ^uadrivifmi  5 
of  St.  Dunflan,  and  his  mufica}  abilities;  and  of  the  confiruc- 
tion  of  organs  in  our  churches  and  convents. 

*  Organs 9  fays  our  author,  according  to  Mabillon  and  Mura* 
tori,  became  con)mon  in  Italy  and  Germany  during  the  tenth 
century,  as  well  as  in  England  ;  about  which  time  they  had  ad-  . 
miifion  in  the  convents  throughout  Europe.  And  mufic,  long 
before  this  period,  having  been  received  into  phurchcs  and  reli- 
gious houfes,  under  the  fandlion  of  fathers,  popes,  prelates,  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  rulers,  by  whom  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
Liturgy,  it  would  naturally  employ  much  of  the  leifure  and  me- 
ditation of  thofe  devoted  to  a  monadic  life  ;  foften  the  rigour  <&f 

*  Bede  died  in  735, 

y  3  ^Ufijout 
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reUgiou^  difcipiihe  \  animate  zeal,  and  keep  ojS'  laiigiior  and  apar 
thy  in  tne  monotonous  tialk  of  daily  devotion,  to  which  thfe  itoind 
could  not  at  all  times  apply  itffelf  with  equal  fcfvopr.  And 
being  th^  only?  or  at  leaft  the  moA  [^leafant  and  rational  amtife- 
ment  which  a  religious  proJFeffion  allowed,  its  effects  were  more 
likely  to  operate  powerfully  upon  fuch  as,  weife  fenfiblcof  its 
cbaritts  in  convents  and  religious  houfes,  wherje  few  other  plea- 
furescarae  in  competition  with  it,  than  upon  perfons  iq  the  gay 
world,  where  the  freq^uency  and  multiplicity  of  delights,  and  the 
Jacility  with  which  tdey  are  obtained,  often  bring  on  fatiety  and 
indifference. 

*  It  does  not  appear  in  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  fupcilli- 
feon  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  then  poffefled  the  chief  part  of 
bur  ifland,  were  more  barbarous  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  reft 
of  Europe,  Italy  excepted.  Indeed,  no  works  of  tafte  or  genius, 
in  the  polite  arts,  appear  to  have  been  produced  at  this  time  in 
4iny  part  of  it ;  and  a^to  mufic,  confiding  merely  of  fuch  chants  at 
.were  applied  tothePfalms  and  Hymns  of  the  church,  it  feems  to 
have  been  pradifed  as  much,  and  as  fuccefsfuUyi  in  our  own 
'icountry  as  ip  any  pther :  for  jince  the  time  that  Auftin,  the  firft 
jtrchbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  fucceflbr,  Theodore,  the  firft 
■  primate  of  all  England,  with  his  affiftant,  Adrian  the  monk, 
cflablifhed  the  Roman  chant  in  England,  our  Canto  terrao,  if 
We  may  believe  the  monkilh  hiftorians,  was  cultivated  and  taught 
by  a  great  number  of  the  moll  ingenious  clergy  of  the  time,  who, 
they  tell  us,  were  well  jkilled  in  mufic.  Of  what  this  ikill  and 
this  mufic  confifted,  if  examples  were  to  be  given,  they  would, 
perhaps,  not  exalt  the  fame  of  our  Saxon  ancellors :  and  it 
Jcems  more  for  their  advantage,  and  for  the  credit  of  our  coun- 
try, to  let  them  reft  in  peace,  and  to  rely  on  the  favourable  cha- 
;ra£ler  given  qf  their  mufical  talents  by  cotemporary  writers,  than 
jto  fvyeep  off  the  cobweb  veil,  a;id  fhew  what  was  then  the  naked- 
jiefsoftheland/ 

In  the  fecdnd  chapter  of  this  learned  and  excellent  work, 
the  author  treats  '  of  the  Invention  of  Counterpoint,  and  State 
of  Mufic,  from  the  tinie  of  Guidb,  to  the  Formation  of  the 
Time-table.' 

However  ufeful  and  fatisfadtory  to  curious  and  patient  ten- 
^uirers,  a  knowlege  of  the  infant  ftate  of  favourite  arts  may  be, 
•it  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  minute  refearches  into  fuch 
ancient,  abftriife,  and  obfcure  matters,  pleafant  in  the  peru- 
fal.  The  author  of  this  hiftory,  however,  fo  frequently  en- 
livens his  enquiries  and  narration  by  fpirited  and  ingenions 
fallies,  that  few  readers,  we  imagine,  will  fleep,  or  be  dif- 
gufted  with  the  barbarifm  of  the  middle  ages,  in  fuch  hands, 
•  though  they  may/be  indifferent  concerning  the  fubjecls  of  dif- 
cuflion* 
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Inuring  thefc  Gothic  and  rude  times*  whenever  Dr.  Biirn^ 
Writes  from  his  own  fource  and  reflexions,  each  fragment  is 
like  a  cultivated  bourn  or  valley,  in  a  wild,  mauntainous>  and 
favage  country.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following  exordiom  of 
the  feeond  chapter^ 

«  The  ingrcdieota  which  I  have  now  to  prepate  ft>r  the  re^def^  . 
lire  in  general  fuch  as  I  can  hardly  hope  &  render  paktatble 
to  thole  who  have  more  tafte  than  curiofity.  For  though  Ae 
mod  trivial  circumllances  relative  to  illuftrioux  and  fai^uni^ 
chara6tcrs  become  interefling  when  well  authenticated,  yet  me- 
jtnory  unwillingly  encumbers  itfelf  with  the  tranfa^tions  of  etn 
fcure  perfons. 

*  If  the  great  mulicians  of  antiquity,  whofe  naines  are  (b  f^ 
miliar  to  our  ears,  had  not  likewiie  been  poets,  ^rae  and  obli-^ 
▼ion  would  lon^  fincc  have  fwept  thera  away.  But  thelc  having 
been  luckily  writers  themielves,  took  a  Itttle  cdrie  of  their  owa 
fame  ;  which  their  brethren  of  after-ages  gladly  fupported  fik 
the  honour  of  the  corps. 

*  But  fincc  writing  and  practical  mufic  have  become  feparate 
profeiTions,  the  celebrity  of  the  poor  mufician  dies  with  the  vibra* 
cion  of  his  firings  ;  or  if,  in  condefcenfion,  he  be  remembered 
by  a  poet  or  hidorian,  it  is  ufually  but  to  blazon  his  infirmiciea^ 
and  throw  contempt  upon  his  talents.  The  voice  of  acdamation^ 
and  thunder  of  applaufe,  pafs  away  like  vapours :  and  thofe 
hands  which  were  moil  adive  in  teitifying  tempoi'ary  approbn- 
tion,  fuffer  the  fame  of  thofe  who  charmed  away  their  care  and 
forrows  in  the  glowing  hour  of  innocent  delight,  tp  remain  un- 
recorded. 

*  If  it  be  true  that  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in  evtry  country  de- 
pends on  the  degrees  of  civilization  and  culture  of  other  arts  and 
Tcierices  among  its  inhabitants,  and  on  the  hmgUage  which  thcv 

fpeak,  the  accents  of  which  furnifh  the  ikeleton  and  nerves  of  a!l 
vocal  melody ;  great  perfe^^ion  cannot  be  expe^^ed  in  the  muik; 
of  £urope  during  the  middle  ages,  when  rhe  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Germans,  Franks,  and  Gauls,  whofe  ideas  were  favage, 
.and  language  harlh  and  infolent,  had  feized  on  its  moft  fertile 
provinces.  All  the  dialedls  that  are  now  fpoken  in  Europe  are  a 
inixture  of  Celtic  and  Latin  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
preferved  the  Roman  language  longer  than  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries remote  from  the  feat  ot  empire,  more  vefligcs  of  the  I^atin 
tongue  flill  remain  in  Italy  than  elfewhcre.  For  though  there  are 
many  terms  in  it  that  they  were  forced  to  receive  from  the  Barba- 
rians who  invaded  them,  yet  the  chief  part  of  the  language  is 
.  fit  11  Latin  corrupted,  and  fometimes  foftened  and  improved.  And 
as  literature,  arts,-  and  refinements,  were  encouraged  more  early 
in  Italy  at  the  courts  of  the  Roman  pontifi&,  than  in  any  othtc' 
country,  modern  mufic  has  thence  been  furni(hed  with  its  fcak» 
its  counterpoint,  its  beft  melodies,  its  relUgious  and  feculfir  dra- 
mas, and  with  the  chief  part  of  its  grace  and  elegance,    Italy,  in 
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ibodem  times,  has  been  to  the  reft  of  Europe  what  anciefit 
Greece  was  to  Rome  ;  its  inhabitants  have  helped  to  civilize  an4 
polifh  their  conquerors,  and  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  thofe  whofe 
luperior  force  and  prowefs  iiad  frequently  enflaved  them. 

*  Few  perfons  who  fpeak  or  write  on  the  fubjed  of  the  prelent 
fyfiem  of  mUfic  exprefs  the  leaft  doubt  of  counterpoint  having 
hieen  invented  by  Guido,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  about 
the  year  1022.     But  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  fix 

'  fuch  an  invention. as  this  upon  any  individual :  an  art  utterly  ib-* 
capable  of  being  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfedion,  but  by  a 
flow  and  gradual  improvement,  and  the  fucceffive  efforts  of  inge- 
nious men  during  feveral  centuries,  muft  have  been  trivial  and 
inconfiderable  in  its  infancy  ;  and  the  firft  attempt  at  its  u&  ne- 

,  ceflarily  circumfcribed  and  clumfy. 

*  Guido,  however,  is  one  of  thofe  favoured  names  to  which 
the  liberality  of  pofierity  fets  no  bounds.  Me  has  long  been  re- 
garded in  the  empire  of  mUfic  as  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  all 
Srays  revert,  not  indeed  as  chattels  to  which  he  is  known  to  have 
an  inherent  right  and  natural  title,  but  fucl^  as  accident  has  put 
into  the  power  of  his  benefa^ors  ;  and  when  once  mankind  have 
acquired  a  habit  of  generofity,  unlimited  by  envy  and  rival  claims, 
they  wait  not  till  the  plate  or  charity-box  is  held  out  to  them,  but 
give  freely  and  unfolicited  whatever  they  find  without  trouble, 
and  caii  relinquifh  without  lofs  or  effort.' 

After  this  we  have  a  minute  and  clear  analyfis  of  the  mtcro^ 
hgusy  (epitome,  or  compendium,)  which  is  the  moft  celebrat- 
ed of  all  the  tracts  afcribed  to  Guido.  Here  our  hifloriaji 
tried  in  vain  to  find  many  inventions  that  have  been  given  to 
this  '  mufical  legiflator  :*  fuch  as  the  addition  of  the  Greek 
gamma  to  the  fcale,  whence  the  name  of  the  gammut  itfelf 
was  derived  ;  the  charadters  of  fiat,  ^,  and  natural,  k)  ;  the 
hexachords,  or  folmifation  ;  or  even  points,  or  counterpoint. 
Jt  ^s  in  another  of  Guido's  tradls,  his  Antiphonarium,  that 
we  find  the  firft  ufe  of  lines  and  fpaces,  as  receptacles  for  the 
points,  or  reprefentatives  of  high  and  low  founds. 

The  author  difcufles  all  fuch  mufical  difcoyeries  as  have 
been  afcribed  to  Guido,  and  endeavours  to  verify  them.  And 
after  giving  an  ample  lift  of  his  writings,  and  fuch  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life  as  he  could  refcue  from  oblivion,  he  fuxns 
tip  his  character  in  the  following  manner  : 

*'  Though  hiftori<?al  integrity  has  ftripped  Guido  of  fome  of 
the  mufical  difcovcries  that  carelefs  enquirers  had  beftowed  on 
him,  and  though  his  claims  to  others  are  rendered  doubtful,  yet 
his  name  (hould  ftill  remain  refped^able  among  muficians  for  the 
fervices  he  did  their  art,  in  the  opinion  of  his  cotemporaries^ 
'  and  others  who  have  given  tefiimonies  of  their  approbation  very 
'  foon  atfter  the  period  in  which  he  lived.' 
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-Wc  have  next  a  curious  extrad,  tranflated  with  great  exa^ 
nefs^  from  Giraldus  Cambrenfls,  relative  to  the  muilc  of  the 
Welch,  and  the  Northumbrians,  of  his  time. — Specimen  of 
mufic  for  the  harp,  from  a  very  ancient  Welch  manfufcript,— 
Mniic  and  organs  in  France  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  number  of  fcarce,  curious,  and  inedited  mufical  manu- 
fcripts,  which  our  author  has  deterre  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  examined  for  the  purpofe  of  tracing  the  origin  of 
counterpoint,  manifefts  fuch  a  determined  fpirit  of  diligence 
and  enquiry  as  is  feldom  united  with  To  much  good  talle  a$ 
abounds  in  all  his  writings.  Among  the  manufcript  traft^  of 
which  we  have  the  fubftance  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  prer 
fcnt  volume,  are  the  following.— Of  the  tenth  century,  three, 
by  Hubald,  Odo,  and  Gerbert,  afterwards  pope  Sylveiler  the 
II,— Of  the  eleventh,  the  Micrologus,  and  fevcral  other  tra£l« 
by  Guido,  and  Franco  of  Cologn.~Of  the  twelfth,  a  Welch 
traft,  anonymous,  and  one  by  John  Cotton,  an  Englifliman. — 
Of  the  thirteenth,  one  by  Walter  Odington,  ofEvefham,  and 
another  by  Marchetto  da  Padua. 

This  part  of  the  work,  though  interefling  pexhaps  to  bat 
few  readers,  muil  have  required  infinitely  more  labour, 
expence,  critical  fagacity,  and  knowledge  of  antiquity  tham 
any  other  in  the  book ;  which,  however,  till  the  author  arr 
rives  at  the  invention  of  printing,  is  chiefly  compiled  from 
manufcript  materials. 

[  To  he  continued,^ 
'    I  "  I        I  ■■■■  ■  ,1       1  ,       , 

T<wo  Dijfertations.  /.  On  the  Grecian  Mythology,  II.  Ah  Ext 
aminaiion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ne^wton's  OhjeSiions  to  the  Chronology  of 
the  Olympiads,  By  the  late  Samuel  Mu/gra've,  M,  D.  F.  R.  S^ 
Zvo.     5/.     Nichols. 

THE  name  of  Mufgrave  will  be  remembered  by  the  elegant 
fcholar  and  refined  critic,  with  affedion  and  regret; 
while  they  admire  the  genius  and  acquifitions  of  this  very  in- 
telligent author,  they  will  lament  their  milapplicatioi>,  and 
the  fatal  tendency  of  his  inattention.  His  notes  and  emon- 
dations  of  Euripides  have  been  communicated  to  the  world  ia 
a  very  fplendid  and  accurate  edition  of  this  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  and  have  not  difappointed  even  thofe,  whofe  expeftation* 
had  been  heightened  by  his  extenfive  reputation,  and  the 
fpecimen  •  formerly  publiihed.    .The  attradlions  of  the  more 

"  ^ 

•  This  fpecimen  was  publiflied  at  Lcydcn- in  176*,  in  Svo.  en- 
titled, •  Excrcitationom  in  Euripidem  Libri  duo.'  It  is  dedicated 
to  his  patrons,  the  truftees  for  the  Ratdiifeeftabliihmenr,  of  which 
Dr.  Mufgrave  had  been  juft  chofen  one  of  the  travellinor  feUow$. 
The  dedication  coQtalns  a  very  elegant  aqd  aallcrly  defence  of 
verbal  chti^ifm* 
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ckgaot  parts  of  jiteratore  unfortanately  drew  him  from  the 
fuiijnts,  which  might  hare  afibrded  him  eqaal  repntation 
with  the  more  (olid  advantages  of  a  liberal  profeffion ;  and 
Dr.'  Mafgrave  will  rather  be  remembered  as  an  elegant  icho- 
lar,  than  as  an  enlightened  or  fuccefsful  phyfician.  The  pre- 
lent  pofthttmous  performance,  the  amiiiement  probably  of  his 
jBorr  idle  moments,  is  now  publifhed  by  the  generous  care 
«nd  attention  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  ; 
and  we,  with  pkafare,  fee  it  fupported  by  a  very  refpedable 
and  liberal  fabfcriptioR. 

The  Diflerutions,  thovgh  left  without  the  author's  laft 
correAions,  will  dill  add  credit  to  his  memory;  they  are 
equally  the  prpduAion  of  a  found  underftanding,  acute  exa- 
minatioo,  and  an  exteniive  daflicai  knowlege.  The  ancient 
mythology,  a  fnbjeft  involred  in  darknefs,  and  even  obfcured 
by  many  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  elucidate 
it,  has  exercifed  the  learning  of  pedants,  the  raillery  of  wits, 
and  the  difcernmeiit  of  philofophers.  Acutenefs  and  attention 
liavc,  however,  been  equally  un fuccefsful ;  and  we  aaa  ftill 
uncertain  what  were  the  tranfadions  of  individuals,  and  what 
the  ornaments  of  fiincy ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an  elegant 
critic,  *  where  the  annalift  ended  his  record,  or  where  the 
snythologifl  took  up  his  fable.^  The  prefent  fhort  attempt 
idoes  not  entirely  clear  up  the  unccrtaihties,  and  it  is  no  dif- 
credit  to  fail,  where  the  end  is  probably  unattainable.  The  * 
titmoil  of  our  fuccefs  muft  be  confined  to  probable  conjedlure, 
with  refpedl  to  the  real  meaning,  and  to  the  confutation  of 
the  erroneous  efforts  of  ignorance  or  conceit.  The  ground  is 
choaked  with  weeds,  which  are  an  almoft  iiifurmojuntable  ob- 
ilacle  to  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  productions. 

Our  author,  with  much  reafon,  oppofes  the  a£ertions  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  was  no  older  than 
the  timn  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  the  Athenians  were  a  colony  from  Egypt ;  and  he  con- . 
dudes,  *  the  Greeks  were  an  indigenous  people,  aurox^cvsii 
2.  that  their  religion  and  mythology  were  radically,  if  not 
entirely,  their  own.'  The  chief  foundation  of  the  whole  we 
fhall  give  in  his  own  words;  the  quotation  will  not  require 
an  apology. 

*  This  intricate  fubje6V  will,  I  think,  be  better  underftood,  if 
wc  divide  the  Graecian  mythology  into  two  claifes  ;  that  which  is 
eflential,  and  that  which  is  acceflary.  The  elTential  I  would 
call  the  worftiip  of  the  fuperior  gods,  fuch  as  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Keptune,  Pluto,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Vulcan,  Bacchus, 
Juno,  i'allas,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Cybele*  Thefe  may  be 
confidered  as  fo  many  allegorieal  perlbnages,  reprefeating  either 
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ihc  great  divifions  of  nature,  as  the  heaven,  or  upper  ficy,  the 
air,  the  fea,  the  earth,  the  fubterraneous  world ;  or  elfe  thofe 
operations  and  qualities,  which  have  a  more  particular  influence 
upon  the  animal  world  and  uponibcietj.  Of  this  latter  kind 
are  the  pro^gation  of  animals,  tillage,  handicrafts,  war,  the  art 
6f  mu(ic,  divination,  hunting,  sLnd  the  palsftra.  The  particu- 
lar divinities  prcfiding  over  each  of  thefe  departments,  need  not 
be  pointed  out  to  the  clafRcal  reader.  The  only  one  liable  to  be 
mift^en  Is  that  of  Juno,  who  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  re- 
prefent  the  earth  :  a  falfe  notion,  founded,  I  apprehend,  upon 
thefe  verfcs  of  Virgil : 

Tum  pater  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  aether 

Conjugis  in  gremium  laetae  defcendit-— — 

Whereas  Virgil  fcems  here  to  have  neither  Jupiter  nor  Junoia 
his  eye,  but  to  have  alluded  to  the  more  ancient  fable  of  Ov^ou^ 
and  lu,  as  exprefled  in  a  fragment  of  the  (Bdipus  of  Euripides : 

fivhich  Lucretius  has  alfo  adopted : 

Poftre^-io  percunt  imbres,  ubi  eos  Pater  ^ther 
In  gremium  Matris  Terrai  praecipitavit. 

*  According  to  Philo  Judaeutf,  Juno  is  not  the  goddefs  of  tht 
fearth,  but  of  the  air  :  •Ji^ay  ^i  tw  acfxt  «}  to  «i^  "Hfsurovy  9^  S)um 
■Av6>JiUfA-  (jLv^oypu^^i  'mx^i^oo'iKp.  Even  the  more  minute  parti 
had  rheir  appropriated  gods,  though  of  inferior  rank  and  power^ 
in  proportion  as  the  fubftance  to  which  they  were  annexed  was 
of  a  greater  or  lefs  confequence  in  the  vifible  world.  Rivers  and 
•brooks  from  the  perpetuity  of  their  ftream  naturally  excite  won- 
der :  and  that  wonder  foon  begets  an  idea  of  divinity.  But  the 
river  from  its  fuperior  magaitudebeinga  more  awful  oWJe6l  wai 
put  under  the  tutelage  of  a  more  important  and  mafcuHne  god ; 
whereas  the  brook,  which  fuggefted  only  pleafurable  ideas  with- 
out any  mixture  of  terroV,  was  fuppofed  to  derive  its  origiii  from 
a  tender  female.  Nymphs,  that  is,  goddefTes  of  inferior  rank, 
were  in  like  manner  cofandered  as  inhabiting  and  protecting  trees, 
whofe  apparent  life  was  naturally  enough  attributed  to  the  power 
of  an  inherent  deity.* 

The  other  parts  of  the  ancient  mythology,  our  author  thinks, 
arc  either  fome  wonderful  natural  phasnottiena,  or  extraordinary 
hiftorical  fads.  Of  the  former  kind  the  fable  of  the  giants^ 
the  workfliop  of  Vulcan,  the  fwimming  iiland  of  Delos,  ai^ 
attributed  to  the  efFefts  of  a  volcano  ;  the  terrors  of  Tad  talus, 
to  his  fear  of  an  earthquake,  which  had  already  defoiated  his 
territories.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  ancient  fables  are  in- 
^cnioufly  accounted  for  5  and' the  explanations,  if  not  true, 
a^e  probable  aind  fagacious  conjeftur^s.  One  of  the  mofl  ilriking 
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fables  which  arofe  from  an  hillorical  fad,  is  that  of  the  fhip 
Argo.  Dr.  Mufgrave  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
*  crew  of  a  fmall  veiTel  fliould  have  atchieved  the  exploits  at- 
tributed to  the  Argonauts :  or  that  the  ead  propofed  ihould 
be  fo  trifling.  He  thinks  with  Strabo  the  fleece  alloded  to 
the  manner  of  colledinjg  the  gold  wafhed  down  by  the  rivers  ; 
and  that  each  of  the  adventurers  was  probably  the  captain  of  a 
(hip,  or  of  a  Httle  fleet.  His  farther  obfervations  on  Mr. 
Bryant  are  fo  curious,  that  we  fliall  beg  leave  to  infert  them 
entire. 

♦  What  I  have  already. faid  will  fuflliciently  obviate  one  of  the 
arguments,  with  which  Mr.  Bryaiit  has  attempted  to  annihilate 
the  hiftorical  bafis  of  this  ftory.  *  H6  is  right  in  faying  that  the 
erevr  of  a  little  bilander  couid  not  atchieve  fo  many  exploits  ;  de^ 
feat  armies,  build  cities,  and  leave  feveral  colonies  behind  them* 
This  is  a  point  given  up  by  all  attentive  and  critical  enquirers, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Nor  is  the  conquell  of  Peru  by  Pi- 
zarro,  though  cffe6ted  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  at  all  a  fimi- 
lar  cafe.  Yet  it  is  far  from  impoflible  that  the  mythologiftsj.  to 
render  the  ftory  m#reinterefling  andfurprifing,  may  have  dropped 
all  mention  of  the  vilcs  animae,  that  conftituted  the  bulk  of  the 
army.  And  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  we  find  the  fame  thing 
praaiied  in  refpe£t  to  Hercules,  whoii*  often  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing  atchieved  by  perfonal  ilrength,  wKat  he  oniy  did  at  the  bea4 
of  his  troops.     Thus  of  the  defeating  the  Minse^  Euripides  fays, 

whereas  Diodorus  exprefly  tells  us,  that  he  was  not  the  fingTe 
ador  in  this  exploit ;  but  accompanied  by  all  the  young  men  of 
Thebes. 

*"  Mr.  Bryant  infifts  flrongly  upon  the  contradictory  accounts 
given  by  diferent  authors  of  this  expedition  :  which  in  his  idej> 
entirely  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  ftory.  But  this  furely  is  in- 
evitable in  a  matter  which  the  poets,  who  firft  recorded  ir,  col- 
lected only  from  report,  and,  where  that  was  imperfe6t,  fupplied 
the  deficiency  from  fancy  and  conjecture.  Before  the  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Banks*s  voyage  round  the  world  were  communicated 
to  the  public,  feveral  different  reports  were  circulated  in  refpedl 
to  the  countries  difcovered  and  vifited ;  which  reports,  if  fufifered 
to  go  down  to  pofterity  without  contradiction,  would  have  formed 
the  bafis  of  fo  many  different  biftories.  Yet  1  think .  poiterity 
would  have  reafoned  ill  to  have  denied  the  exigence  of  that  gen- 
tleman, becaufe  feme  had  infifted  that  he  returned  home  by 
thc  north,  and  others  by  the  fouth  coailof  New  Holland.  And 
why  mii;ht  not  the  Greeks  in  like  manner  have  full  evidence  of 
the  exiftence  of  Jafon,  Ti^hys,  Ancaus  and  others ;  and  that 
they  failed  upon  an  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  returned  ;  witlv- 
out  knowing  exadly  the  rivers  which  they  failed  down,  or  the 
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-feas  and  C(nuitne8  wblch  they  traverfed  ?  The  one  xnig&t  b«  « 
•matter  of  public  notoriety,  but  the  other  required  accurate  in- 
ibrmatioa  from  the  mouth  of  the  adventurers  thcmfelves, 

*  Byt  Mr.  Bryant  contends,  that  the'  Argo  mqft  be  .a  tnetno- 
rial  of  the  ark,  becaufe  it  is  faid  by  Eratoilhenes  to  have  been 
the  firft  Ihip  ever  built ;  which  he  truly  obferves  to  be  inconfift- 
ent  with  what  the  Greek  poets  and  hiflorians  have  related  of  the 
ftill  earHer  voyages  of  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  to  mention  no  mofC;: 
and  from  this  inconfiftency  he  again  infers,  that  they  kne\r  not 
the  origin  of  their  own  traditions.  But  it  ftiould  be  obferved, 
-that  the  ancient  writers  are  far  from  beino;  unanimous  in  repre- 
-fei^ting  the  Argo  as  the  firft  ihip  ever  built.  Diodorus  Sicuius 
€eiU  us,  that  it  was  the  firft  fliip  that  had  ever  been  built  of  ib 
confiderable  a  (ize  ;  and  Pliny  the  nataraliil,  that  ic  was  the  firil 
jQng.fhip.  If  we  only  fuppofe,  that  the  Argo  was  the  jirfl  ihip, 
of  whi^h  any  memory  or  traditi(*n  had  been  prefer ved,  that  faikd 
frotS'  Greece  upon  a  diftant  and  hazardous  expedition}  we  need 
cot  be  furprtfed,  I  think,  to  find,  that  in  time  it  came  to  be 
coniidered,  in  the  popular  mythology  of  Greece,  as  theiirilfbip 
that  was  ever  built. 

*  Mr.  Bryant  further  fays,  that  the  Argonaut'c  hiftory  mufi: 
iiave  had  its  origin  from  fome  country  fouth  of  Greece,  becaufe 
the  cbnftellation  Argo  is  not  vilibU  in  fo  noithern  a  latitude.) 
But  this  argument  [  apprehend  is  much  more  forcibly  applied  in 
another  place  to  combat  the  fuppoiition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  that^ 
the  fphere,  in  which  the  conikllation  Argo  had  a  place,  was 
«onftmfited.by  Chiron  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts*     To  make 
\i  of  any  weight  in  the  prefent  queftion,  Mr,  Bryant  fliouldhavc 
fhevvn,  that  the  conilellation  Argo  was  not  vifible  in  any  coua- 
try  inhabited  by  Greeks,  or  where  the  language,  and  hiflory,  am} 
fables  of  Greece,  were  current.  On  the  contrary,  he  allows  him- 
felf,  that  it  was  vifible  in  Rhodes,  where  Hipparchus  is  knowa 
10  have  made  fome  of  his  obfervations ;  and  in  Cnidus^  the  birth- 
place and  refidence  of  the  famous  aftronomcr  Eudoxus,  wliofe  de» 
icription  of  the  cocleflial  phaenomena  Aratus  is  faid  to  have  co- 
pied.    This'  argument  therefore  being  out  of  the  way,  I  tee  no 
reafon  for  attributing  the  groundwork  of  the  (lory  to  any  nation 
.but  the  Graecians,  who  claim  it.     And  this  is  further  confirmed 
.by  the  word  Argo,  which  is  evidently  of  Greek  origin,  being 
.formed  from  the  adjedliye  a^y^,  Jhxtifty  by  the  fame  analogy  as 
To^yut  K6^a«l'w,  KaXA»rA>,  Ap*r<y>  and,  1  believe^  fome  otjier  proper 
names  are  from  their  kindred  adjedives.' 

The  explanation  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  concludes  the 
.firft  Diflertation  5  and  thefe,  he  thinks,  are  hiftorical  faAs 
.miftaken  or  mifreprefented.  Names,  which  were  equivocal, 
-have  been  a  fruitful  fource  of  error  in  Qwtxy  age  ;  and  they 
have  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  in  conferring  the 
honours  of  fucceflive  chiefs  on  one  fortunate  hero.  In  thele 
^doubtful  circumftances,  we  perhaps  endeavour  to  exjplain  •a 
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ftory  that  had  either  no  foQivda^oo*  Qr  ow^  pn^^j^t^  in  f^- 
«ideQt»  propagated  aad  increaf^d  by  credulUy  or  fuperftitioa. 
We  probably  often  err  in  giving  ftability  to  the  tales  of  ig^ 
]ioniace»  and  an  exigence  to  the  reveries  of  fancy.  If  a 
doubtful  hiftory  can  be  explained,  from  a  probable  interpret 
tation  of  fable,  or  if  a  moral  precept  can  be  enforced,  from 
the  peribniScations  of  a  heated  imagination,  we  may  attend 
to  them  with  propriety ;  but  hiftory  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  attempt ;  and,  we  fear,  morality  has  gained  little  from 
the  allegorical  alluilons.  With  thefe  views,  we  cannot  think 
that  learning  is  advantageouily  employed  in  fuch  preca- 
jjous  reftarches.  In  the  prefent  work  they  are  p^rf^edwitk 
much  Candor  and  good  fenfe  ;  but  the  refylt  of  our  author's 
labours,  though  they  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  fuccefs* 
ful,  has  not  materially  added  to  our  dock  of  knoy/lege. 

In  the  fecond  DiiTertation,  he  endeavours  to  deted  the  errors, 
and  to  expofe  the  mifreprefentations  of  iir  Ifaac  Newton. 
When  this  great  man  had  furpafled  his  predeceflors  and  co- 
temporaries,  in  giving  laws  to  the  p]ai>e.tary  fyftem,  andl.al- 
flpoft  to  con£ne  the  excentricity  of  the  comet,   he  conipjled 
them  for  this  temporary  iplendor,  by  the  prod^^on  ,c^  }^ 
Chronology.     This  work,  though  the  objed  of  much  raillery 
an4  keen  contention,    is  not,    however,    fully   under/^ood; 
though  it  has  diminiihed  the  reputation  of  Newton,  it  would 
jhave  conferred  high  credit  on  any  other  perfon.     Sir  liaac 
■has  attraded  the  attention  of  our  author,  by  his  fuggeftion 
that  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  from  the  trifling 
vanity  of  extending  their  hiftory  beyond  the  firft  epochs  of 
their  neighbours,  had  fallified  their  chronology,  and  endea^ 
voured  to  impofe  on  the  world  a  iiditious  feries  of  Olympian 
victors*     He  has  alleged  that  forty  Olympiads  have  at  Iea{L 
been  interpolated ;  and  fupported  the  ailertion  with  arguments 
apparently  fatisfadlory.     It  will,  at  once,  ftrike  the  attentive 
reader,  that  the  end  by  no  means  furnifties  a  fufficient  obje^ 
ibr  the  attempt ;  in  the  annals  of  a  ftate,  i6o  years  are  but  an 
inconiiderable  objedt,  if  a  long  feries  of  anceftors,  and  a  re- 
mote antiquity,    be  worth  claiming.     The  Grecians^  how- 
ever, either  in  comparing   themfelves  with  their  neighbours, 
or  with  each  other,  may  have  conftdered  it  in  a  difterent  view; 
we  have  lately  had  reafon,  from  Mr.  Richardfon's  Perfian  re- 
fearches,  to  fufpe£t  the  authenticity  of  many  of  their  accounts, 
and  this  additional  detection  would  add  little  to  thdr  difcredit, 
4n  the  opipion  of  thofe  who  are  already  convinced  of  their  ex- 
aggerations.    It  is  indeed  probable,  that  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods, no  records  werepreferved  by  the  Eleans ;  fpr  Cor^bus 
was  the  firft  whofe  yiftory  was  recorded.    It  is  .imnxaterial 
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^Hcther  tlds  were  in  the  14th*  as  Sc«lig:er  f^rpeded,  of  «« 
the  26th  Olympiad,  according  to  Polybius ;  it  will  not  re- 
move die  dilficalty,  and  perhaps,  after  iUl«  it  is  not  worth  a 
moment's  contention.  Dt.  Mufgcave  con^ats  £r  Ifjuc's  atw 
goments  with  cleamefs  and  pfecifkon ;  and,  having  ihewn  th^C 
neither  public  or  private  pride  could  be  gratified  \iy  the  de- 
ceit, and  that  there  were  no  fecure  means  of  accompliihiaj^  it, 
ieems  to  conclude,  with  juftice,  chat  no  int^polatipn  %3» 
httxi  made.  He  has  alfo  obferved  that  Paufanias,  and  manjr 
others,  ha^e  fpoken  of  the  records  as  really  exifting,  andieeat 
to  have  thcmfelves  infpeded  them  ;  at  the  £iime  tin^e  that  the 
difficulties  which  thefe  additional  Olympiads  have  fifggeftedtN^ 
iir  liaac,  vanifli  on  a  more  attentive  examination. 

This  is  a  ihort  view  of  the  arguments  of  our  learned  aiOr 
thor  ;  diey  are  not,  however,  always  deciiive.  (f  it  were  .ai|t . 
objeA  of  real  importance,  we  might  fUll  (tart  fomct  diffioiU 
ties,  and  fuggeft  our  doubts ;  but  the  reader  might  he  di£- 
gnfted  by  their  prolixity,  or  weared  by  an  uniatereMng  fub- 
jed.  We  fhall  therefore  only  add  that  our  author's  iang«2^^e 
is  pare,  accurate,  and  perfpicuous  :  it  is  diltinguiihed  by 
claffical  elegance,  and  equally  free  from  a  fentcntioHS  con* 
cifenefs,  or  the  parade  of  a  founding  period. 


Antiint  Metaphyjics  ;  or,  the  Science  of  Uni'ver/als.  Containitig 
a  further  Examimation  of  the  Principles  of  Sir  IfcMc  Neivi9»^s 
Aftronomy.     Vol,  IL     4/0.     18/.  .  /«  Boards.     CadelL 

*  IV/t  Etaphyfical  writers,  faid  Voltaire,  arc  like  minuet  dan- 
^^  ccrs ;  'who  being  dreflcd  to  the  greated  advantage, 
make  a  couple  of  bows,  move  through  the  room  in  the  fineft 
attitudes,  difplay  all  their  graces,  are  in  continuaLmotion 
without  advancing  a  ftep,  and  finifti  at  the  identical  point  at 
which  they  fet  out.'  We  fear  this  opinion  may  be  applied  t» 
the  author  of  the  prefent  volume  ;  for,  though,  by  pouring 
■from  one  phial  into  another,  he  has  made  another  mixture, 
yet  he  has  by  no  means  added  to  our  knowlege  of  fadls,  or  their 
explanation ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  laborious  perform- 
ance will  probably  be  *  as  if  it  had  never  been.* 

In  the  year  1779,  Lord  Monboddo,  the  author  of  the  *  Obfcr- 
vations  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,'  publifhed 
the  firft  volume  of  this  extenfive  performance.  It  was  noticed 
in  our  forty-eighth  volume,  with  that  refpeft  which  we  thought 
due  to  his  charaftfer  and  his  learning.  The  fecond  volume  has 
now  appeared,  and  completed  ^the  whole.  It  may  be  neceffary, 
however,  before  we  give  an  account  of  this  additional  volume,  ► 
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to  lay  before  oar  readers  a  general  and  oompreheniive  view  of 
\a%  deiign, 

'  Since  philofophy  was  proiecuted  by  experiment,  the  atten- 
tion has  been  generally  dite&ed   to  Effeds  ;    and  philofo* 
phersy  contented  with  the  knowlege  of  their  relations,  and  the 
infleence  which  it  fuggefted,  were^  by  no  means,  foUicitous 
About  a  higher  caufe.     In   this  perhaps   they  a£led   wifely 
and  properly,  for  the  knowlege  of  fafts,  Which  could  alone 
Contribute  either  to  the  fafety  or  convenience  of  mankind, 
was  fttfficient  to  engage  their  whole  attention ;  and  it  would 
have  been   mifapplied   by  abftrad  fpeculations  and   abflrufe 
inquiries,  that  could  not  admit  of  any  ufeful  application. 
This  conduft  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  free  from  in- 
convenience.    Thofe,    who  were    converfant   with    material 
fttbilances^  ibon  loft  fight  of  any  other  ;  and  as,  in  their  pro- 
greifive  feries  of  caufes  and  efFetts,  they  only  advanced  from 
©nc  kind  of  matter  to  another,  they  werp  unwilling;  to  believe 
that  'any  other  than  a  material  caufe  exifted.     Thus  the  me- 
chanical philofbphy  gained  that  advantage  to  which  it  was 
from   its  utility  entitled ;    but,  from  the  exclufive  attention 
which  was  beftowed  on  it,  and  by  no  means  its  due,  the  mind 
was  fettered  and  embarrafTed.     The  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  attended  all  metaphyfical  enquiries,  foon  led  the  more 
indolent. phi lofophers  into  the  fame  path,  and,  as  an  immate-  « 
rial  principle,  was  at  firft  neglected,  it  foon  became  formally 
excluded.  The  whole  univerfe  was  fuppofed  to  confift  of  matter 
alone,  and  even  the  human  mind  itfelf  was  only  a  lucky  arran^c- 
inaht,  or  an  accidental  organization.  We  mean  not,  in  this  jcb- 
TOW,  to-pafs  any  final  opinion  on  the  conduft  which  has  been 
jult  ftated  ;  it  is  a  fnbjedl  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  difcufs ; 
and  our  prefent  aim  is  only  to  introduce  tlie  opinions  of  our  au- 
thor.— Lord  Monboddo's  enthufiafm  for  the  Greek  language  is 
well  known  from  his  former  work ;  and  the  Greek  philofophy 
has  gained  credit  from  its  drefs,  and  from  long  habits  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance.    In  this  philofophy,,  a  principle,  different 
from  body,  is  the  firft  prime  mover  of  the  whole  ;  on  that  ac- 
count our  author  has  feen  with  indignation,  the  innovations  of 
the  fafhionable  fyftem,  and  perceived,  with  the  keeneft  appre- 
i^nfions,  the  danger  to  which  his  darling  mind  was  fubjed* 
He  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  revive  the  theifm  of  Plato 
and  Arillotle,  to  cftablifh  a  principle  wuhicb  movesy  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  body  <whicb  is  mo*vid.     It  is  this  principle  which  he 
calls  mind,  and  fuppofes  it  to  exift  in  every  .body,  which  is 
capable  of  motion,  /rom  its  cwn  efforts,  whether  thefe  eiForts 
are  volontary  or  not.    He  has  not  defined  his  ideas  of  mind  with 
precifion,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  lower  orders  of  nature';  bat 
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it  IS  diffferertt  from,  and  opposed  to  body,  and  perhaps  inajr,, 
without  any  danger  of  miftafce,  be  better  /!yled  the  mo*vtng  or 
fi'Oing  principle* 

.  In  the  iirft  volume.  Lord  Monboddo  announced  his  defign,; 
he  gave  a'particular  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  meti^phyt 
fics,  with  the  general  principles  'of  the  fcience.  In  this  fe^ 
cond  volume  he  advances  in  the  fcale,  and  treats,  of  '  Man- 
God,  'and  Nature.*  In  the  appendix  to  the  firft  volume >  he 
criticifed  with  fome  acutenefs,  the  philofophy  of  Newton^ 
He  purfues  it  in  the  prefent,  fo  that  we  ihall  fhortly  ftate  the 
foundation  of  the  difpute. 

He  thinks  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  incomplete,  as  it 
regards  chiefly  and  almoft  exclufively  effeSfs.  It  is  inaccurate ; 
for,  when  he  rifes  to  the  higher  and  more  fublime  philofopjiy, 
he  expofes  his  own  ignorance,  and  is  fbmetimes  erroneous  an<l 
fometimes  inconfiftent.  In  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  tl^c 
celeftial  motions  are  compofed  of  projedlile  motion  and  gravi- 
tation;  the  latter  is  reprefented  as  mechanical,  and  we  may 
add,  that,  in  the  amufmg  and  elegant  reveries  of  Mr.  Buffbn, 
the  former  is  equally  the  confequence  of  material  impulfe.  Oar 
author  obferves,  however,  that  all  motion  is  from  mind ;  and 
that  gravitation  is  owing  to  the  conftant  agency  of  this  princi- 
ple. The  continuance  of  motion  from  the  vis  inlita,  or,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  calls  it,  the  vis  inertiae,  chiefly  refers  to  the  impulfe  by 
body,  not  to  that  by  mind;  though  the  author  is  much  inclined 
to  reduce  it  under  the  dominion. of  his  favourite.  It  will  be. at 
once  confpicuous,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  credit  is  little  in-, 
jured  by  the  attack.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  inform-, 
ation  which  he  has  afforded ;  and  bur  wonder  and  admiration 
is  chiefly  excited  by  his  having  done  fo  much — it  is  unjufl  to 
blame  hita  for  having  done  no  more. 

Having  now  fettled  our  preliminaries,  we  fhall  proceed  to  the 
,  fecond  volume  of  this  abflrufe  work.  In  the  firft  book  our  au- 
thor confiders  the  diflinftibn  between  mind  and  body  ;  and  en- 
ters into  a  pretty  long  detail  of  the  properties  of  each.  The  at- 
tentive reader  muft  here  expe£l  to  be  again  brought  back  to  his 
dialedics,  a  fubjed  whofe  form  and  drefs  are  equally  difagree- 
able  and  uncouth. — In  fpite,  however,  of  fafhion ;  in  fpite  of 
cuftom,  we  mufl:  ftill  recommend  our  younger  friends  to  pay 
ibme  attention  to  this  d^fpifed  and  negle^ed  mi^efs  of  their 
anQeiloFs,  on  whom  all  the .  attention  which  veneration  could 
didate,  all  the  enthaflafm  which  paiFion  could  infpire,  were, 
Iot  ages,  laviihcd.  r  It  -is  to  this  negkdl,  to  this  contempt,  that 
all  the  crudities  of  fcience  which  continually  difguft.us  are 
owing.  Authors  attempt  to  feafon,  without  knowing  the  prin- 
cipks  of  Tenoning-;  they  employ  the  undei-ftanding  without  rules 
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to  corre£i  its  excentricities..  Mind  is  denominated  by  oiir.«tf« 
tkor,  a  fubilance  in  oppofition  to  accident ':  it  is  alone  a£^ive« 
not'  extended,  figured,  or  divifible.  It  exifts  in  fpace,  whick 
is  not  extended,  or  capable  of  being  jneafured.  but  merely  a 
privation,  in  the  language  of  Arillotle  j  the  idea  of  which,  if 
it  be  poflible  to  form  any,  muft  arife  from  continued  ab- 
ih'afUons.  His  lordfhip  alfo  endeavours  to  prove,  that  body 
tannot  movb  itfelf,  from  its  want  of  intelligence  ;  if  the  mov- 
ers be  infinitely  multiplied^  yet  there  mufl  at  laft  be  an  intelli- 
gent agent,  from  which  the  whole  originates.  In  the  next 
thapter,  he  attempts  to  give  an  idea  of  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple by  repeated  abflra£lions,  as.  the  geometer  forms  an  idea 
of  a  point  without  parts,  of  a  line  without*  breadth,  or  a 
furface  without  tbicknefs.  But,  in  this  view,  he  is  evidently 
miftaken ;  for  the  idea  of  the  geometer  is  only  corredled,  if 
not  originally  formed,  from  the  imperfedion  of  his  viiion. 
He  draws  a  line  in  which  he  can  perceive  no  parts,  and  this 
entirely  equals  the  idea  which  the  definition  had  limited.  Bat 
this  is  little  to  our  purpofe.  Oor  author  contends,  with  mcHV 
juiUce,  that  the  mind  mufl  be  immaterial ;  and  he  has  coi>- 
trived  very  nicely  to  exclude  all  objedlions  or  doubts,  refpe£l- 
ing  the  adion  of  mind  on  body,  by  afTerting,  that  it  a£ls  oa 
the  nioft  intimate  and  minute  particles  of  body,  and  not  oa 
the  furface  only,  as  one  material  fubilance  ads  on  another. 
In  this  refpedl  it  entirely  refembles  the  ether  of  Sir  likac 
Newton. 

The  fecond  book  treats  of  the  variety  of  mind ;  but  this 
muft  be.endlefs,  as  the  variety  of  different  motions  is  infinite. 
The  chief  pleafure  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, apifes  from  beauty.  This,  he  thinks,  is  almoil  felf-evi- 
dent  in  the  fine  arts  ;  but,  like  a  true  AriHotelian,  contends 
that  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of  a  vir- 
tuous adtion,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource.  We  ihall  give 
'  his  fentiments  on  the  fubjed  at  large. 

*  The  laft  of  the  three  I  mentioned  is  virtue,  concerning,  the 
foundation  of  which  there,  has  been  much  difpute  in  later  times  r 
but  I  hold  to  the  philofephy  of  Arillotle,  who  has  placed  it  in 
beauty.  And,  firfl,  let  us  confider,  what  it  is  that  gives  us  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  virtue ;  and,  next,  let  us  con^der, 
what  moves  us  to  the  pradice  of  virtue  ? 

*  We  contemplate  virtue  either  in  others  or  ourfelves.  Let 
US  firft  examine  for  what  reafon  we  admire  it  in  others  :  and  I 
lay  it  is  merely  for  the  beauty  of  it,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we 
admire  a  fine  pidure,  or  a  fine  flatue ;  and,  indeed,  the  .<^ic£ 
beauty  of  either  of  thefe  is  the  expreffion  of  a  noble  and  virtuous 
mind.  If  we  approve  of  a  virtuous  a^ion,  merely  becskafe  it; 
may  be  uieful  to  us,  every  body  will  allow  that  we  do  not  give 
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the  praife  that  is  du6  to  virtue.  But,  fay  fome,  it  is  benevolence 
that  makes  virtue  amiable  and  praife-worthy,  Tb  this  I  anfwer, 
imo,  That  there  arc  many  virtuous  adBons  which  we  admire 
highly,  but  which  have  no  relation  to  the  good  of  others  •  fuch 
are  the  actions  that  a  man  performs  from  the  fenfe  of  the  dignity 
of  his  own  character,  and  of  human  nature.  This  fenfe  would 
influence  the  a<5tions  of  a  man  living  in  a  defart  ifland,  and 
would  make  him  virtuous,  without  the  leaft  intercourfe  with  any 
of  his  fpecies.  And,  even  in  the  middle  of  fociety,  there  are 
many  things  we  do,  merely  from  that  fenfe,  without  any  regj/rd 
to  what  is  called  the  intereft  of  ourfelves  or  of  others.  And^ 
2do,  I  fay,  that  a  benevplent  adion  is  applauded  by  a  true  judge 
of  lif€  and  manners,  not  merely  bccaufe  it  is  benevolent,  that 
is,  intended  for  the  good  of  others,  but  becaufe  the  objedt  of 
that  benevolence  is  a  proper  objed,  and  becaufe,  confidercd  with- 
all  its  circumftances,  it  has  that  fitnefs  and  propriety  which  is 
cflential  to  virtue:  for  virtue  has  its  numbers,  meai'ures,  and 
proportions,  as  well  as  outward  forms  ;  and  what  is  beauty,  but 
number,  meafure,  and  proportion  ?  Benevolence,  therefore, 
kfelf,  we  admire  only  for  its  beauty. 

*  Jf,  therefore,  we  admire  virtue  in  others  for  its  beauty,  for 
what  other  reafon  fliould  we  admire  it  in  ourfelves  ?  If  we  only 
efteem  it,  becaufe  it  promotes  our  interell  in  the  world,  and  in* 
creafes  our  eftate  and  reputation,  we  certainly  are  not  virtuous  or 
noble  minded. — And  thus  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  which  makes  us  approve  of  it  either  in  ourfelves  or 
others. 

'  If  fuch  be  virtue  in  contemplationf  why  fliould  it  be  differ- 
ent in  praftice  ?  Ought  we  not  to  perform  a  virtuous  a6tion  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  we  approve  of  it  both  in  ourfelves  and 
others  ?  If  no  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a  difference  be- 
twixt judgment  and  conduct,  then  we  muft  admit,  that,  if  our 
motive  to  any  action  be  no  other  than  to  acquire  efrate,  title,  or 
public  applaufe,  the  adlion  is  not  virtuous :  or,  if  it  proceed  from 
the  moft  difinterefted  benevolence,  yet,  if  it  has  not  that  fitnefs 
and  propriety,  which  alone  can  make  it  beautiful^  it  is  not  a  vir- 
tuous action  ;  for  f  can  conceive  atSlions  perfe£tly  diftnterefled, 
proceeding  from  natural  afteftion,  from  'a  certain  mftindtivo  love 
which  we  may  have  for  the  perfons  that  we  are  accullomed  to  live 
with,  or  froni  a  general  good-will  to  our  kind,  which  are  not 
virtuous,  becaufe  they  are  not  performed  with  that  confideratioii 
and  refledion  which  virtue  requires,  but  from  a  kind  of  inftinc- 
tive  impulfe,  fuch  as  makes  brutes  perform  the  fame  aiStions  : 
for  the  brutes  are  as  fond  of  their  offspring  as  we  are ;  they  have 
a  love  for  their  kind,  which  makes  them  herd,  with  animals  of 
their  own  fpecies  rather  than  with  any  other  ;  and  they  have 
private  friendfhips,  too,  which'  they  contract  from  living  toge- 
ther. Such  aftions^  therefore,  belong  to  the  animal,  not  to  the 
intelledual  nature.  And  I  fay  the  fame  of  an  adtion  proceeding 
from  the^affion  of  pity,  by  which,  we  are  affedcd,  fometimcs  to 
.     .  ,  .       Z  2  a  very 
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z  ttry  great  degree,  by  the  fufferidgs  of  our  fellow  creature^^ 
and  in  a  leflcr  degree,  by  the  fufterings  of  any  of  the  animal  race* 
But  no  virtue  is  paiTion  :  and  picy  is  paifion  arifing  from  a  natu- 
nl  in(tin^lve  affection,  by  which  we  are  connected  with  our  kind^ 
and  in  fome  degree  with  the  whole  animal  race ;  and  accordingly 
it  operates  inlbntly,  without  any  reflex  ad  of  th^  judgment  ap- 
proving of  it.  And  we  fee  fomething  like  it  among  the  brutes^ 
for  they  appear  didurbed  when  any  of  their  fpecies  exprefs  pain 
by  their  cries. — In  (hort,  I  hold  that  no  action  can  be  virtuous, 
unlefs  the  mind  coufider  of  it  before  it  is  done,  and  approve  of  it, 
as  becoming,  handfome,  and  beautiful.  There  mud,  therefore^- 
be  a  choice  in  all  fuch  actions,  and  a  preference  given  to  them, 
which,  by  Ariftotle  and  other  Greek  philofophers,  is  called 
vf)aA^<7K«  and  is  held  by  them  to  be  eifential  to  vinue :  fo  that 
whatever  is  done  without  choice  or  deliberation,  though  proceed- 
ing from  the  kindefl  and  bell  affedions,  belongs  not  to  the  intel- 
ledual  natu|re,  but  to  the  animal ;  and  therefore  it  i^  not  virtue. 
To  make  virtue  of  any  affection,  there  mud  be  an  appreheniion  of 
merit  and  welldefcrving  in  the  objed  of  the  affe£non.  In  pity, 
for  example,  if  we  know  nothing  of  the  perfon,  whether  he  be 
well  or  ill-dcferving,  it  is  no  more,  as  1  have  faid,  than  a  mere 
animal  feeling ;  and  it  is  only  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  worth  in 
the  perfon  that  makes  it  a  virtuous  reeling  :  for  proof  of  which, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  we  know  the  perfon  to  be  worthlefs,  we  have 
no  longer  that  feeling  for  him  which  deferves  the  name  of 
pity,  if  we  fuppofe  pity  to,  be  anafteidtion  of  the  rational  natuse; 
and  though  the  light  oV  him  in  pain  may  be  offenfive  to  our  ani- 
mal  nature,  yet  our  reafon,  fo  far  from  bein^  diffatisfied  with 
his  fufferings,  which  it  would  be,  if  he  were  really  an  objeft  of 
pity,  will  rather  approve  of  them,  and  even  rejoice' in  them,  if 
he  be  a  great  criminal :  or,  though  he  fliould  not  be  a  criminal} 
butof  a  mean  contemptible  character,  we  will  rather  defpife  him 
than  pity  his  misfortunes.  Of  this  Plutarch  has  given  us  a  fine 
example,  in  his  Life  of  Paulus  Emilius,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
don.  He  tells  us  that,  when  Perfcus,  the  laft  King  o(  that  coun- 
try, was  brought  a  prifoner  into  the  prefence  of  Paulus,  he  be- 
haved with  fuch  abjed  fubmiffion,  even  proftrating  himfelf  before 
him,  that,  Plutarch  fays,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  the  laft  confola- 
tion  of  the  unfortunate,  that  of  being  pitied.' 

In  the"  next  book  our  author  confiders  the  feveral  minds  of 
man,  as  diftinft  inbftanccs  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
this  principle  may  be  indefinitely  varied,  and  is  only  limited 
by  the  variety  of  motions.  That  there  are  two  principles  in 
;nan,  the  intelleftoal  and  the  animal^  or  what  may  be  ftyled 
the  foul  and  the  life,  he  thinks  is  evident  from  the  operations 
being  diftinft  ;  for  adive  beings  are  only  known  by  their 
operations.  Thefe  principles  arc  no  lefs  dilUnft  in  their  nature 
than  in  their  exigence  :  the  one  is  not  an  improvement  of  the 
other,. and  neither  are  an  improvement  of  the  vegeXable  life. 
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The  intelledaal  principle  is  iimple  and  oncompoonded^  capa* 
We  of  exertions,  but  flow  in  its  evolution  and  operations. 

The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  the 
feveral  properties  of  the  mind.  In  this  part  of  hiar  fubjeA,  our 
author  is  difgufted  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  metaphyficians, 
who  attribute  them  only  to  feniible  objefts*  His  divinity  is 
degr^ded^  at  being  fuppofed  to  Hoop  fo  low  for  her  materials* 
The  ideas  of  the  mind  he  fuppofes  to  be  original  and  underiv- 
ed ;  and  that  thofe  of  fubflance,  matter  and  form,  caofe  an4 
effeft,  are  of  this  kind.  >  That  the  idea  of  fubftance,  and  con* 
fequently  matter  in  general,  is  abflra^  mail  be  evident,  not* 
withftanding  the  objedions  of  our  author;  but,  if  he  contend, 
that  any  one  can  have  the  idea  of  form,  limply  confidered,  we 
iho.uld  fufpcft  that  he  has  not  yet  underftood  the  meaning  of 
the  term. — The  fmell  of  a  rofe,  the  colours  of  a  tulip,  are 
forms  which  we  can  readily  conceive,  and  again  recollect  ; 
but  the  idea  of  form  itfelf,  if  it  can  exift,  is  but  *  the  fhadow 
of  a  fhade,'  a  fleeting  abftradl,  from  that  very  general  ab* 
flradted  idea  of  fubftance.  He  purfues,  however,  his  opinion^ 
and  endeavours  to  fupport  it  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  We 
xould  wifli  fully  to  purfue  him  in  this  tra6t,  for  we  are  cosf 
vinced  that  the  do£lrine  of  innate  ideas  is  totally  contradided^ 
J)y  every  fad  which  an  attention  to  the  mental  phyiiology  will 
fuggeft.  It  originated  in  ages  of  darkncfs  and  ignorance ;  and 
is  fupported  only  by  the  fplendor  of  a  few  names,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  philofophers,  could  make  ignojrance  itfelf 
refpedable. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  diftingnifli  the  feveral  kinds  ^f  life  : 
and  here  we  meet  with  the  fubjed  Hated  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention, and  purfued  with  the  intelligence  of  a  real  obferver. 
The  author  has  acknowleged  his  obligation  to  Drs.  B]ack  and 
Hope  ;  and  here  we  probably  meet  with  their  obfervations. 

^  I  will  begin  with  diftinguifliing  the  elemental  mind  from  the 
vegetable  :  and  there  is  one  diftindion,  which  1  have  already 
obferved,  taken  from  the  bodies  that  are  moved ;  namely,  that 
the  elemental,  or  unorganized  bodies,  are  much  more  fimple  and 
lefs  artificial  in  their  ftrudure  than  the  vegetable.— Another  dif- 
ference is  from  the  nature  of  their  motion,  which,  like  the  body 
inoved^  is  much  more  Ample  and  uniform  in  the  body  unorgan- 
ized than  in  the  body  organized.  And  there  is  another  remark- 
able difference  in  the  motion,  that  the  body  unorganized  is  moved 
altogether,  and  not  one  pan  before  another  or  without  another' : 
whereas,  the  vegetable  and  anima}  having  organs  and  velRls, 
there  is  motion  in  them,  when  there  is  none  in  the  rcit  of  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  by  their  means  that  the  other  parts  of  the  bodjr 
are  moved. 
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♦  Another  very  material  difference  is,  with  rfcfped  to  the  pnr 
du6lioa  aod  the  groivth  of  the  two  kinds  of  bodies.  Tke  unor" 
janiaed  body  is  produced  at  firfl  by  particles  of  matter,  homoge"' 
peous,  no  doubt,  in  many  refpeds,  though  in  fome  particular 
they  may  be  of  different  kinds,  coming  together  by  a  certain^fym- 
pathy,  and  cohering,  fo  as  to  form  one  mafs,  to  wiMiph,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  natures,  we  give  diffi=^rent  names,  fuch  aS 
gold,  filver,  iron,  &c.  And  the  growth  of  thefe  bodies  is,  by 
accretion,  or  appofition,  from  without,  of  certain  particles  of  the 
fame  kind,  -  On  the  other  hand,  the  vegetable  is  produced  from 
feeds,  and  in  a  way  of  generation,  which  hrfs  been  difcovered  ta 
be  very  analogous  to  the  generation  of  animals ;  and  its  growtk 
^md  nutrition  is  not  by  accretion  or  external  appofition  of  ps^rts, 
but  by  nouriflmjent,  whick  it  receives  from  the  earth  by  the 
means  of  certain  organs,  which  convey  it  into  the  inward  parts  of 
the  plant,  where  it  is  digefted,  affimilated,  and  diflributed  all 
over  the  body.  Hence  comes  the  growth  of  the  plant,  its  foli- 
Sige,  flowers,  fruit,  and  feed. 

*  The  laft  difference  I  Ihall  obferve,  is  from  the  final  caufe, 
Vrhich  ought  never  to  be  out  of  the  view  of  the  philofopher  :  as 
the  vegetable  is  of  a  nature  much  more  excellent  than  any  unor- 
ganized body,  and  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  what  is  lefs  ex-? 
cellent  is  produced  for  the  fake  of  that  which  is  more  ib,  the  un-^ 
prganized  body,  being  lefs  excellent  than  the  vegetable,  is  in- 
tended for  the  fake  of  it.  And,  accordingly,  the  earth,  the  air,^ 
the  water,  the  fire,  falts,  and  all  other  mineral  fubffances,  ferye 
|br  the  produ6lion  of  vegetables. 

*  As  the  fcale  of  life  rifes  higher,  the  difficulty  of  diflinguifh'? 
ing  the  feveral  principles  of  vitiility  increafes.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  difficult  lo  diffinguiOi  the  vegetable  from  the  animal  life, 
than  the  vegetable  from  the  elemental :  and  the  fimilarity  has  of 
late  been  difcovcred  to  be  fo  great,  that  fome,  as  I  have  obferved, 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  diffeience  is  only  in  degree,  fuch 
fts  they  fuppofethe  difference  betwixt  the  animal  and  intellectual 
life  to  be  ;  and  that  the  vegetable  has  even  fcnfation. 

'  *  It  w^s  fenfation  which  theamients  mad-e  the  charaiSVeriflical 
difference  betwixt  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  :  and  they  were 
"certainly  fo  far  in  the  right,  that  whatever  is  fenfitive  is  aa 
animal.  But  why  has  the  animal  fenfes,  and  not  the  vegetable^? 
This  leads  to  the  final  caufe  of  the  diftindion,  which  no  genuine 
philofopher  will  ever  have  out  of  his  view ;  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple, frojp  which  I  imagine  all  the  differences  betwixt  the  vege-p 
table  and  animal  may  be  deduced,  is  this,  that  the  Vegetable  i» 
fixed  to  a  certain  fpot  from  which  it  draws  its  nourifhment  i 
whereas  the-  animai  is  locomotive,  and  has  its  nourifhmeot  to 
feek,  fometimes  in  places  very  diftant.  This  makes  fenfes  ncceffary 
to  the  animal,  which  would  be  entirely  ufclefs  to  the  veg'etablej 
for  the  animal  being  obliged  to  go  about  in  fearch  of  his  food,  it 
require?  that  correfpondence  with  external  things   which   the 
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ftnfed '  furnifli.  and  by  which' It  is  enabled  both  to  find  out  i^ 
■food,  and  to  defend  itfelF from  the  dangers  which  threaten  abein^ 
that  goes  abput,  much  more  than  one  that  is  jfixed  to  a  certain 
place.-^In  fhort,  it  is  by  the  information  of  the  feftfes  that  an 
animal  is  enabled  both  to  preferve  the  individual  atid  colitinue 
the  ^ind.        - 

*  If  the  animal  has  fenfts.  it  follows  of  neceftary  confiiqueftce;, 
that  he  mull  have  likewife  the  feeling  of  pleafure  and  pain  :  fbrit 
"h  impoffible  to  conceive  that^  creature  fhould  have  the  fenfb  of 
todch,  which  may  be  feid  to  be  an  univerfal  fenfe  eommOn  to  all 
animals,  or  of  tafi^,  without  feeling  pleafure  or  pftln  j  not  indeed 
would  thefe  fcnfes  anfvver  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  given, 
"if  they  did  not  inform  the  animal,  in  that  way,  of  what  was  ufe- 
^iil  or  not  lifefuh  g  ' 

*  .Further,  if  he  has  the  feeling dipleafu re  and  paiii,  he  muft 
likcfivife  have  appetites  and  defires,  by  which' he  feeks  the  one 
and  avoids  the  other.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  maintain  that  the 
plant  has  fenfation,  muft  alfo  maintain  that  it  has  both  pleafure 
and  pain,  and  likewife  appetires  and  defires* 

*  Thofe,  who  philofophife  only  by  fa^s  and  experiments,  will 
hardlybelievewhatthcy  cannot  fee  with  their  eyes  or  pejixeiv^ 
with  fome  other  of  their  ienfes.  They  wiTl  not,  thcreTofe,  be 
convinced  by  this  reafdning  <sf /I'/Vrf  and  itom  final  caufesyi\i^ 
thq  vegetable  hasjxot  fenfation  and  a  feeling  of  pleafure  and  paiti, 
'Bur,  luckily  for  thefe  philofophers,  there  is  an  experira^^nt, 
'which,  if  they  pleafe,  they  may  (pake  upon  their  own  bbdie§, 
and  which  will  convince. them  that  the  fenntiv6  nature  intheiti  Is 
.^utte  diftrn6t  from  the  ^fegetable  ;  for,  if  they  cut  tht  nerves  of 
any  member  of  their  body,  they  will  immediately  perceive  th^ 
they  have  no  fenfation  in  that  member,  below  where  the  nerves 
"are  cut,  and  yet  tlje  vegetable  part  there,  if  the  artery  be  not 
cut,  and  if  the  blood  continue  to  circulate^  will  remain  cnfifeand 
uncorrapted.  , 

'  'As  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation'  is  intended  for  the  ial^e 
of  ^the  animal,  it  is  therefore  more  abundant,  and  is  propagatcil 
frt  more  different  ways :  for  almoft  all  animals  are  propagat- 
ed only  by  {ctdt  in  the  common  w^s.  of  generation  ;  whereas  the 
vegetable  is  not  only  propagated  in  that  way,  but  by  flips,  grafts, 
Kyiug, ,. fuckers  i'rom  the  root,  and  ueven  by  cuttings,  in  which 
laft  way  it  is  now  difcovered  that  all  plants^  with  fu&knt  care 
and  attention,  may  be  propagated. 

*  And  fron)  hence  refults  a  remarkable  difierence  betwixt  tl^ 
animal  and  the  Vegetable ;  namely,  that  the  vegetable  life  appears 
to  be  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable,  whereas  the  fenfitive  life  has 
a  particular  feat,  which  is  the  brain,  in  all  animals  that  have 
brain  ;  fo  that  the  communication  with  that  feat  being^cut  off,  by 
the  cutting  of  the  nerves,  which  all  proceed  from  the  brain,  there 
is>  as  Lhave  faid,  an  end  of  the  fenfitive  life  in  the  animal. 

Z  4  ♦  Further, 
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^  FuFther,  as  the  fenfinve  life  is  more  excellent  tlianthe  veget^ 
tivc,  fo  the  latter,  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  is  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  former.  And  this  accounts  for  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  vegetable,  when  it  is  by  itfelf,  as  it  is  in  the  plant, 
and  when  it  is  joined  with  the  fenfitive  life,  as  it  is  in  the  animal : 
for,  in  the  plant,  the  fap  by  which  it  is  houriflied  only  afcends 
and  defcends,  but  does  not  circulate  as  the  blood  does  in  animals ; 
^or  has  it  one  common. fountain  or  refervoir,  where  it  is  thrown 
out,  and  again  taken  in  ;  for  that  was  hot  neceffary  for  the  oeca- 
liomy  of  the  plant :  whereas,  for  the  fupport  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  fo  much  more  artificially  organized  than  the  plant,  and 
■for  enabling  the  organs  to  perform  the  feveral  ftm^lions,  it  was 
neceflTary  that  there  Ihould  be  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  diilri- 
bution  of  it  to  every  part,  and  a  fecretion  from  it  of  many  diffet^ 
cnt  juices,  -of  which  the  vegetable  has  no  need. 

*  Another  remarkable  difference  is,  that^  as  the  animal  is  aa 
tptajicipatedfyn  ^of  the  earth  (as  he  is  called  by  fome  philofopher, 
whofe  name  I  have  forgot) ,  and  goes  from  place  to  place,  he  has 
members  adapted  to  that  progrcffive  indtion-,  by  which  he  moves 
not  only  on  the  earth,  but  in  the  water  and  the  air.  And  be  has 
'^Ifo  a  certain  impulfe  of  his  mind,  called  in  .Greek  l^n^  and,  in 
'jEnglifli,  Jpontaneity^  by  which  he  is  excited  to  that  motion; 
whereas  the  vegetable^  being  fixed  to  a  certain  place,  ha^ 
neither.  '   .  ' 

•  *  *  The  laft  obfervation  T  (hall  make  upon  this  fubje6t  is,  that, 
as  ttere  is  no  gap  in  nature,  the  vegetable  life  comes  fo  near  ya 
the  animal,  that  th^re  are  animals  which  partake  fopiuch  qf  the 
■vegetable,  as  to  be  denominated  by  bothy  names,  and  called  zoo- 
phytes, fuch  as  polypvifes  and  cprals,  and  ftveral  others  thax 
have  been  of  late  difcoyered  and  curioufly  examined.  In  them  the 
wk  of  that  gre^t  principle,  \vhich  I  have  laid  down  as  a  diftin- 
guifliing  charaderiflic  of  the  animal  from  the  vegetable,  is  wejl 
exemplified  ;  for,  as  animals  are  more  or  lefs  locomotive,  fo  they 
liave  more  or  lefs  the.ufe  of  fenfes,  Thofe  animals,  who,  Jikc 
the*  vegetable,  are  fixed  to  one  place,  and  only  move  themfelves 
Jn  that  place  in  ordei*  to  take  in  their  nourlfiiment,  have  very  fevr 
fenfes,  perhaps  only  one,  viz,  the  touch,  without  which  they 
could  not  be  an  animal  at  all.*    ' 

We  have  followed  pur  refpcftahle  author  at  fome  lengthy 
-left  the  unpromifing-  title  of  his  wbrk  ihould  deter  the  genera- 
lity of  readers  from  opening  it.  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  it 
is  written  in  an  elegant /ft yle,  \yith  ^mViCli  learning,  ancl 
an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian,  philofophy.  V{p 
.fl^^ll  pu^fue  the  fubje^  in  our  next  Nun^ber. 

]^To  he  continued.  1    '^ 
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^te  Nineteen  Tragedies  and  Fragments  of  Euripides*  Tran/iatei 
fy  Michael  Wodbull^  Efq*  4  'vols,  8a/©.  i/,  4/,  in  Baardi* 
Payne  and  Son. 

1 N  the  preface  to  this  tranflation  we  have  a  fhort  account  of 
^  the  life  of  Euripides^  and  are  informed,  that,  according  to 
fome  authors^  he  compofed  ferenty*five,  and  aocording  to  others, 
ninety-two  plays.  At  pre&nt  only  nineteen  plays  and  a  iev 
fragments,  rem^dn.  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  fage  obtained  die  credit  of 
having  contributed  to  the  fublime  and  moral  obfervations 
with  which  fome  of  theie  performances  abound.  Though  Eu- 
ripides, in  fpirit  and  force,  is  inferior  to  Efchylus ;  in  judgment, 
and  poflibly  fancy,  to  Sophocles  ;  yet,  from  his  adhering  more 
dofely  to  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  irom  his  addreiles  to.  the 
human  heart,  and  uniting  philoibphy  with  poetry,  he  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  carried  the  Grecian  drama  to  its 
highell  p^fedion.  Notwithstanding  his  great  merit,  we  can« 
not  fubfcribe  to  the  indifcriminate  encomiums  fo  frequently 
laviihed  on  him  by  his  clafiical  admirers.  There  is  a  fecret 
charm  in  the  dead  languages,  as  well  as  in  obfolete  Englifh, 
that  fafcinates  readers  of  a  certain  llamp,  and  no  lefs  enchants 
the  deep  fcholar  in  the  one,  than  the  antiquary  in  the  other  ; 
and  the  plain  Engliih  reader  is  much  furprifed  when  thefe 
performances  are  reduced  to  modern  language,  to  perceive 
them  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  his  expedations.  The  fame  ex« 
cufe  may  indeed  Jbold  good  for  both  (though  we  are  aware 
they  fpurn  at  a  vindication.)  The  difcovery  of  latent  beau- 
tie«»  .  unknown  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  gives  fuch 
a  .fort  cf  confcious  fuperiority  over  them.  Bein^  thus 
felf-convinced  of  their  more  exquifite  fagacity,  fancy  heighten! 
the  delufioB,  and  belipws  a  brighter  colouring  on  the  obje^s 
they  admire,  than  properly  belongs  to  them.  Some  allowances, 
however,  muft  be  made  for  the  vernacular  elegancies  of  the 
daffic  writers,  which  the  learned  only  can  relifh,  and  which 
can  feldool  be  preferved  in  a  tranflatiout  A  want  of  theie 
elegancies,  and  the  fpirit  and  pathos  which  diftinguiih  the  ori- 
ginal, we  too  often  experience  in  the  prefent  performance. 
.  The  author^  like  fome  laborious  copyift  of  a  celebrated  paint- 
ing, preferves  the  proportions  and  different  figures  with  great' 
exa£inefs,  but  the  colouring  and  expreiiion  is  but  faintly  imi- 
tated, asid  mocks  his  induih*y. 

Some  of.  the  principal  faults  that  flrike  us  in  thefe  tragedies 
are  the  following:  the  introductory  foliloquies  with  which 
theie  plays  commence,  aimoiib  without  exception,  either  of 
ipme  god,  or  principal  chani£ler  in  the  drama,  :areinafti. 
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Jciat,  txziefomc,  ^nd.difgufling.  Great  improprieties  are. oft^ 
TiitA  to  preftrv^  the  unity  of  time"  and  place  ;\  and  even  thai 
boafted  excellence  of  the  Greek  theatre  is  frequently  violated  j 
fometimes  the  fame  play  is  dcficientin  both  refpedts.  *  We  refer- 
ee leader  partiCfiUHy  to  Aiccftis,-  Hippolitns,  Rhefus^  :Iphi-  ^ 
^fliajia  Taun9»  and  the  SiipptiaaCs. , ,  The  Chonus;  pei^ietua! 
>iritaeire&  of  whiU  is  traQ&dliQg^  gmtrrally  witlioi^t  adou&pciiig 
^  a/iift  or  preyenjt  the  ddign&ifbmed  f n  their  httfinf^  ia  an^ 
•natttrait  aad  abfurd.  It  has.  beeaj  vindicated  on  aocoimt  of 
the  excelieitt  fentiznents^  and.  poetical  imagery ^  contoitied 
io  it^  and  the  fine  efife^  which  the  msfic^.that  ibmecimei  ac- 
xompaiiied  it,  .i»,uft  have  kad.on.tlic  audience.  -  We  ackik^iv- 
Jegp  that  the  .Grecian  Chorus  if  joftea  replete  with  tliofe  beau- 
ties ;  but  if  the  excellence  of  the  drama  confifts  in  repreientiag 
iife  aad  manoex$,  they  are  Qortainiy  beauties  improperiy  placed. 
The  faffip  pbjej^aa  holds  good  againil  the  mu£c  i  it  andoabt- 
cdly  has.  thcfame  degree  of  merit  as  our  operas  bare,  bat  they 
are  both  eqaally  unnaturaL  The  beft  vindication  w^  can  ai- 
"iege  io^  i^vour  of  the  Chorus  is>  that  when  intiniately  united 
:with  the  a%on  (which  is  but  feldom  the  cafe)  and  when  that 
.U  for  a  wUkie  fdfpended,  it  keeps  our  attention  alive,  and  pre- 
pares' us  fo#  what  is  to  foliowl  This  is  an  advantage  it  pre- 
^^rves  ov^r  our  oiode  of  reprcfen^ation,  where,  between  the 
^ads»  curiofity  ofteji  langatihes,.  and  our  fceling<i  are  blunted 
1>y  the  cofitemplatiQtt.of  other  objeds*  We  ihali  however  diC- 
Aois  this  point,  on  which  fo  much  has  been  (aid,  no  farther^ 
hm  proceed  to  point  9ut  fome  other  defe£bs,  as  well  as  beau- 
iies» '  in  a  Curfory  review  of  thef<^  feveral  performances. 

Tl«  firit  in  the  lift,  (for  thetranf^tor  has  not  anauiged  tbem 
dironoU>gically,  bat  in  the  maouter  they  have  been  placed  ia 
the  old  editions)  is  Hecuba.  In  this  play  the  fitmtions  aine 
.a0e^ng :  the  charad;er  of  P^lyxena  is  drawn  wi^  a  mafterly 
.band ;  &  dignified  fpirit,  fuch  as  became  the  .daughter  of 
Priam,  mingled  with  female  foftnefs,  is  weU  preferjc^ed,  and 
the  account  of  her  death  highly,  interefting.  Hecuba*  has  the 
fame,  or  pofiibly  a  greater  degree  of  merit :  poj&flid  cf  a  foul 
which,  though  broken  with  calamity,  yet  ftruggles  againft  ad- 
.Terfity,  ftieoccafionally  yields  to  all  the  agonies  of  grief,  but 
at  times  refumes  her  wonted  dignity,  and  rouzes  her  mind  to 
thoughts  of  vengeance  and  retribution.  We  have  formerly 
feen  a  tragedy  formed  on  the  plan  of  tliis. play;,  but  have  for- 
got the  author's  name,  and,  a&  £ar  as  we  rec6iictl^  believe  it 
to  be  of  inlertor  merit.  But  it  is.  a  fubfe^  well  adapted 
for  theatrical  reprefentation.    .- 

We  cai^not  fay  fo  much  in  hnom  of  Oreibs*    cA  fpirit  of 
injuftice*  fi:aud,  or  violoncoy  aiftaioe^  aidiAft  fvvry.ch^a^er  ; 
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and  yet,  by  the  interpofition  of  Apollo,  not  mucli  to  his  credit, 
it  concludes  happily.  There  is  ibmcthing  likewife  comic  and 
ludicrous  in  it :  a  Phrygian  captive  is  introduced  for  Utile  or 
no  other  reafon,  that  we  can  perceive,  but  to  caft  a  ridicule  on 
his  countrymen  by  the  timidity  of  his  behaviour,  and  flatter 
the  Athenians  with  an  idea  of  their  fuperior  courage. 

The  next  pby,  called  the  Phoenician  Damfels,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  It  gives  an  account  of  Various  cafanides  at- 
tending the  unfortunate  hoafe  of  Lains  ;  is  foil  of  charaders, 
and  abounds  with  juft  and  moral  obfervations.  |n  fome  parts 
it  refembles  the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes,  of  Efchylns.  He 
indeed  often  tries  the  Ulyflean  bow  with  that  father  oftragedy  j 
but  though  he  generally  manages  i£  with  more  grace,  he  lei- 
dom  bends  it  with  equal  force. 

The  celebrated  tragedy  of  Medea,  which  follows,  has  many 
faults.  The  greateft  feeais  to  be  that  of  the  Chorus  of  Co- 
rinthian women.  They  hear  her  firmly  refolve  to  deltroy  her 
children  ;  but,  inftead  of  taking  any  meafures  to  prevent  it,  as 
they  Height  have  done,  content- them ielves  with  exprefiing  their 
deteftation,  and  invoking  the  gocCs  affiftance.  Its  beauties, 
Jiowever,  greatly  overbalance  11$  defers.  The  artful,,  vin- 
didlive  fpirit,  and  frenzy  of  Medea,  are  exMhitedin  themoft 
glowing  colours  %  and  we  refer  thofe  reader?  who  cannot  enter 
into  the  beauty  of  the  original  to  Glover's  plajrof  this  name, 
which  is  written  wiA  purity  and  elegance,  after  the  Greek  mo- 
del, and  will  give  them  a  j.uft  idea  of  its  merit.    '    - 

In  Hippolitns  we  find  fome  bitter  refleftions"  againil  the  la- 
dies, which,  with  many  others  fcattered  throqg^  feverftl  of  his 
plays,  probafcly  gained  Eijripides  t}ie  name  .of/ th«  woman- 
hater.  We  think  it  rather  an  wijuft  title,  as  ia  fohic  others, 
great  eulogiumsarc  beftowod  on  fhc  fidr  fex,  and  feveral  veiy 
amiable  female  characters  exhibited.  The^folkwvitig  fpeech  of 
Hippolitus,  enraged  at  his  fte|>-mcither's<ihc«<^ttoaspaffion,  is 
fpirited  and  nervous,  and;  no-  unfavourable  ip'ecimen  of  the 
^ranflation.  .... 

*  Hip.  By  a  fiair  femblance  to  deceive  the  world,  * 

Wherefore,  O  Jov«»  bea^ath  the  folar  beams 
That  evil,  woman,  didAl  thou  caufe  to  dwcH  ? 
For  if  it  was  thy  will  .the.humaa  race 
ShouM  jAuhiply,  thifr  wight  not  by  fudi  meapr 
To  be  effeded  :  better  in  thy  faoc  / 

Each  votary,  op^prefenting  braf&or  fteel. 
Or  maffive  ingots  of  reiplendent  gold ;  -    - 

Proportioaed  to  bis  offering,  might  irom  thee. 
Obtain  a  rac^  ofifooa,  and  Mnder  roofs 
W^ich  genuiofi  fitejedom  vifm^  unannoy'd  : ..  . 
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By  women  live»    Bot  to  receive  this  worft  * 

Of  evils,  now  no  fooner  arc  our  doors 
Thrown  open,  than  the  riches  of  our  houfe 
We  utterly  exhauft.     How  great  a  pert 
Is  woman,  this  one  circumftance  difplay« ; 
The  very  father  who  begot  and  nurtured, 
A  plenteous  dower  advancing,  fends  her  forth, 
Tbat  of  fuch  loath'd  incumbrance  he  may  rid 
His  maniions :  but  the  hapleis  youth  who  takes 
This  noxious  inmate  to  his  bed,  exults     * 
While  he  caparifons  a  worth  lefs  image. 
In  gorgeous  ornaments  and  ti^ucd  veflis 
Squandering  'his  fubftance.    With  fome  noble  race 
*     He  who  by  vvedlock  «  connexion  forms. 
Is  bound  by  harfh  neceffiay  to  keep 
The  loathfomcconfort ;  if  perchance  he  gain 
One  who  iar  virtuous  fprung  from  worthlefs  fires, 
'   He  by  the  good  compen fates  for  the  ills 
Attending  fuch  an  union.   .Happier  he,    * 
UirrcxM  by  thefe  embarraflments,  whofe  bride  ^ 

Ina6kive  thro'  fimplicity,  and  mild, 
To  bis  abode  is  like  a  llatue  fix'd. 
AJl-female  wifdom  doth  my  foul  abhor. 
Never  may  the  afpiring  dame,  who  grafps 
At  knowing  more  than  to  her  fex  belongs. 
Enter  my  houfe  :  for  in  the  fubtle  breaA 
Arc  deeper  llratagcms  by  Venus  fown  t 
Bat  (he  whofe  reafon  is  too  weak'to  frame 
A  plot,  from  amorous  frailties  Kves  fecure. 
No  female  fervant  ever  fhould  attend  * 
The  married  dame,  flic  rather  ought  to  dwell 
Among  wild  heafts,  who  are  by  nature  mute, 
Leilihe  ibould  fpeak  to  any,  or  receive 
Their  aniwers.     But  the  wicked  now  devife 
Miichief  in  fecret  chambers,  while  abroad 
Their  conlidant^  promote  it ;  thus,  vile  wretch, 
In  privacy  you  came,  with  me  to  forn:> 
An  impious  treaty  for  furrendcring  up 
My  royal  Either *s  unpolluted  bed. 
SoQn  from  fuch  horrors  in  the  limpid  fpring 
lAy  ears  will  I  make  pure :  how  could  I  ruih 
Into  the  crime  itfelf ,  when  having  heard 
Only  the  name  made  mention  of,  I  feel 
As  though  I  fome  defilement  tittnce  had  caught  ? 
Bafe  woman,  know  'tis  ray  religion  fjiVes 
Your  forfeit  life,  for  by  a  folemn  oathy  ^ 

If  to  the  gods  I  had  not  unawares 
Engag'd  myfelf,  I  ne*er  would  have  refrain*d 
From  fbiting  thefe  tranfadions  to  my  iire ; 
But  now  whik  Thefeus  in  a  foreign  land 
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Continues,  hence  will  I  depart,  and  keep 
The  ftriaeft  filence.     But  I  foon  (hall  fee^ 
,     When  with  my  injured  father  I  return, 

How  you  and  your  perfidious  queen  will  ikrc 
To  meet  his  cye8>  then  fully  (hall  I  know 
Your  impudence,  of  which  f  now  have  made 
This  firli  effay.     Perdition  feize  you  both : 
For  with  unfatiated  abhorrence,  ilill 
'Gainft  woman  will  I  fpeak,  tho'^fome  objed 
To  my  repeating  always  the  fame  charge : 
For  they  are  ever  uniformly  wicked  : 
Let  any  one  then  prove  the  female  fex 
PofTeft  of  chaftity,  or  fuffcr  me. 
As  heretofore,  againfl  them  to  inveigh/ 

Smith's  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  is  taken  from  this  play;  . 
in  which,  though  fublimity  often  degenerates  into  bomhall, 
and  we  are  fometimes  tired  with  the  redundancy  and  frequent 
repetitions  of  claflical  imagery  and  allufions,  we  find  a  har- 
mony of  langaage,  a  grandeur  of  fentiment  and  didion  not: 
often  to  be  met  with. 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  Alceflis,  in  which  there  are 
many  pathetic  paiTages.  The  method  Hercules  takes  of  re- 
floring  her  to  her  hufband  after  (he  was  dead, 

<  By  furiouily  encountering  the  flcrn  kin^ 
Of  difembodicd  ghofls,' 

lecms  fbmewhat  extraordinary  to  the  modern  reader.  Hercniet 
indeed  is  a  very  peculiar  charader  ;  he  is  reprefented  quite  as 
the  jolly  fellow,  and  advifes  Admctus'  fervant  to  live  merrily, 
to  indulge  in  wine  and  women,  and  not  think  of  to-morrow* 
Several  paflages  of  this  comic  kind  frequently  occur  in  Eu- 
ripides' plays.  Probably  they  had  a  very  different  effed  in 
thofe  days,  from  what  they  would  have  at  prefent.  The  wild 
romantic  exploits  of  the  Grecian  demigods  and  heroes,  if  not 
always  credited  by  their  countrymen,  might  excite  the  admi- 
ration, and  amufe  the  fancy ;  while  their  familiar  converfe  im- 
prefled  their  imagined  charaders  more  forcibly  on  the  mind« 

The  tragedy  of  Andromache  has  confiderable  merit.  Her 
charadter  is  excellently  well  drawn,  and  the  fcenc  between  her 
and  Hermione  well  fupported.  From  this  play  Phillips  toot 
kis  DiftreA  Mother.  But  as  in  Euripides  the  widow  of  He£lor 
b  diflrefl  for  fear  MolofTus,  her  fon  by  Pyrrhus,  fhould  be 
ilattghterfd  by  his  enemies,  he  judicioufly  fubflitutes  AHyanax 
m  his  Head  ;  by  which  means  he  raifes  hen  charader,  and  in- 
tercfts  us  more  deeply  in  her  favour. 

In  the  Suppliants  we  have  a  variety  of  characters  well  dif- 
crimindted^  labouxing  under  different  kinds  of  calamity  for 
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their  friends  and  relations  (lain  at  the  fiegc  of  Thebes.  The 
magnanimity  of  Thefeas  is  particularly  well  prefejTcd.— 
From  this  play  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  fecift  to  have  taken 
feme  of  the  firft  part  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinfmen. 

Jphigenia  in  Aulis  opens  in  a  much  more  natural  manner 
than  any  play  we  have  confidered.  It  contains  many  excel- 
lent paffages :  probably  the  quarrel,  and  fnbfequent  reconci- 
liation of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  between  Brutus  and  Caffius  in  Shakipeare^  is 
the  moil  brilliant. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which  follows,  has  been  greatly  and 
defervedly  admired.  We  have  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it 
by  Mr.  Weft,  and  the  prefent  is  a  very  refpedable  one. 

The  third  volume  begins  with  the  tragedy  of  Rhefus.  The 
"  plot  (if  it  defcrves  the  name)  is  taken  from  the  tenth  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  There  is  no  Ikill  difplayed  in  its  condud» 
and  nothing  interefting  in  the  characters.  Some  critics  have 
fufpedted  that  this  play  was  not  written  by  Euripides^  and  the 
fuppofition  does  no  injuftice  to  hi^  memory. 

The  tragedy  called  the  Trojan  Captives  opens  with  a  very 
extraordinary  reconciliation  between  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
by  the  former's  giving  up  the  caufe  of  the  Trojans,  though 
he  is  reprefented  through  the  whole  Iliad  as  their  moft  irrc- 
concileable  enemy.  It  has,  notwithftanding,  many  ftriking 
paiTages.  CaiTandra  is  well  fupported  ;  and  the  lamentations 
of  Hecuba  and  Andromache  are  natural,  chara£ieriftic,  and 
alFeding.  Phillips  is  indebted  to  this  play  for  many  of  bis 
moft  pathetic  fpccchcs  in  the  Diftreft  Mother. 
.  'VVe  cannot  fpeak  very  highly  in  favour  of  the  Bacchana- 
lians. Pentheus  is  ftruck  with  frenzy  by  Bacchus,  and  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  mother,  and  other  females,  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  their  celebrating  his  orgies.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  mother  and  her  companions  were  infpired  by  the 
iame  god  with  equal  frenzy,  and  miftook  him  for  a  lion.  On 
the  return  of  her  reafon,  fhe  bitterly  complains  of  the  ofage 
fhe  had  met  with  from  Bacchjis ;  laments  her  fon's  fate  ;  and 
jefolves  to  banifh  herfclf  for  ever  from  her  native  kingdom* 
*  And  thus,*  according  to  the  tranflation,  '  doth  this  import- 
ant bufinefs  end.'  There  certainly  appears  no  great  juflice 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  deity  ;  and  if  Pentheus'  repre- 
sentation of  the  conduft  of  thofe  ladies  was  a  true  one,  and 
which,  from- what  appears  of  them,  we  are  by  no  means  diA- 
pofed  to  controvertr-hc  certainly  met  with  very  undeferved 
treatment. 

*  Having  awhile  been  abfent  from  the  realm, 
On  my  return  I  hear,  that  by  frefli  evils 
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This  city  is  inf^fted,  and  their  hontes 
Our  women  have  defi^rted,  on  pretence 
That  they  in  my  flic  orgies  are  engaged; 
On  the  umbrageous  hills  they  chaunt  the  praifc 
Of  this  new  god,  whoe'er  he  be,  this  fiacchus  ; 
Him  in  their  dances  they  revere,  and  place 
Amid  their  ranks  huge  goblets  fraught  with  wine  : 
Some  fly  to  pathlefs  defer ts,  where  they  meet 
Their  paramours,  while  they  in  outward  (hew 
Are  Maenadeg  by  holy  rites  engrofs'd, 
Yet  Venus  more  than  Bacchus  they  revcref.*. 
We  believe  Socrates  had  no  hand  in  this  performance. 

The  Cyclops,  in  which  Silenus,  a  totxty  c£  BacchvtSp 
makes  a  confpicuous  fignrfe,  is  taken  from  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Odyflby  ;  even  the  ptm,  poor  as  it  is,  on  arij,  no-mofip 
is  preferved.  Notwithftanding  the  tragical  eVent  which  hap- 
pens to  Polyphemus  and  two  of  Ulyfles'  companions,  we  can- 
not but  fuppofe  that  it  was  merely  intended  to  excite  laughter  f 
and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  humour  with  which  it  abounds,  w« 
ftiall  prefent  our  readers  with  part  of  a  Cyclopean  drinking 
feene,  as  a  literary  cariofity* 

'    «  PafypJbeme,  Shall  we  ftay  here  ?  What  think'ft  thou,  O  Si* 

lenus  \ 
-    SiieMuu  With  all  my  heart.     What  need,  for  our  earoufals, 
Of  a  more  numerous  company  ?      i 
.   P^L  The  ground 

Beneath  our  feet,  a  flowery  turf  adorns* 

5/7.  O  how  delightful  'tis  to  drink,  and  baik. 
Here  in  the  funihine :  on  this  graffy  couch 
BeGde  me  take  your  (eat. 

Polj.  Why  doft  thou  place 

The  cup  behind  my  elbow. 

SiU  Left  fome  ftranger 

Sliould  come  and  fnatch  the  precious  boon  away. 

Pdy*  Thou  mean'ft  to  tope  ckndeftinely :  between  us 
Here  let  it  fl:and«-'*0  ftnutger,  by  what  name 
S^  ihall  I  call  thee  ? 

:    ^ixff^s*  No  man  ii(  Sly  name* 

But  for  what  favour  fliall  I  praife  your  kindneis. 

i*<7/y.  Thee  laft  of  all  the  crew  willl  devour. 

Uly,  A  wondrous  privilege  is  this,  O  Cyclops, 
Which  on  the  ftranger,  you  bcftow. 

Poly.  What  mcao*ft  thou? 

Ha !  art  thou  drinking  up  the  wine  by  ftealth  ? 

Sih  Only  the  gentle  Bacchus  gave  that  kifs, 
Bccaufe  I  look  fo  blooming. 

Poly,  Thou  fhak  weep 

Bccaufe  thy  lips  were  to  the  wine  applied. 
Nor  did  it  fcek  thy  mouth* 
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SiL  Not  thus,  by  Jove, 

I  drank  becaufe  the  generous  god  of  wine 
Declared  that  he  admir'd  me  for  my  beauty. 

Pojy»  four  forth  j  give  me  a  bumper. 

^/7.  I  muft  tafle 

To  fee  what  mixture  it  requires. 

Pofy»  Damnation  t 

Give  it  me  pure. 

SiL  Not  fb,  the  heavens  forbid  ! 

Till  you  the  wreath  bind  on  your  ample  front. 
And  1  again  have  tafted. 

Pol^*  What  a  knave 

|s  this  my  cup-bearer ! 

SiL  Accufe  me  not ; 

The  wine  is  fweet ;  you  ough;  to  wipe  your  mouth 
Before  you  drink. 

Foly,  My  lips  and  beard  are  clean. 

SiL  Loll  thus  upon  ^our  elbow  with  a  grace. 
Drink  as  you  fee  me  dnnk,  and  imitate 
My  every  gcfture. 

In  the  Children  of  Hercules  are  many  excellent  paflages» 
The  charader  of  old  lolaus  commands  our  efteem^  and  the 
Boble-fpirited  Macaria,  who  devoted  herfelf  to  death  for  the 
lake  of  her  brothers,  breathes  fentiments  becoming  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hercules.  Many  delicate  compliments  are  paid  the 
Athenians  in  this  tragedy.  Indeed  Euripides,  like  his  cotetn- 
poraries  £fchylus  and  Sophocles,  feldom  omits  ait  opportunity  I 

to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to  conciliate  I 

,  their  favour :  and,  from  their  character,  we  h^^ve  reafon  to 
fuppofe  he  generally  obtained  the  deiired  eire£l; 

We  come  next  to  Helen,  and  are  informed,  to  oar  great  fur- 
prize,  contrary  to  the  account  of  Homer,  and  all  other  claific 
authors,  nay  contrary  to  himfelf  in  his  other  plays  where  He- 
len is  introduced,  that  notwithiUnding  all  th«  confufion  (he  had 
occaiioned  at  the  &ege  of  Troy >  (he  was  never  there  !  but  pri- 
vately conveyed  by  Mercury  to  Egypt,  whilft  a  phantom,  fub- 
ffituted  in  her  place,  was  raviihed  by  Paris,  and  caufed  all  the 
difturbance.     Wo  cannot  but  exclaim  with  Theoclymenus^ 

'  O  Priam,  for  how  frivolous  a  caufe 
Thou  with  thy  Troy  didft  perifti ! ' 

Helen,  Jiowever^  is  not  the  onlyinftance  where  a  different 
charadler  and  contradidory  aftions  are  afcnbed  to  the  fame 
perfon,  when  introduced  in  more  plays  than  one.  Oreites  is- 
the  pioft  remarkable  inft^nce  iof  it.  Had  this  performance 
alone  of  Euripides*  works  exifted  to  this  prefent  time,  we 
fhould  have  been  furprifed  at  his  having  acquired  the  name  of 
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Womaii-haiter ;  for  HeJenj  whofe  frailty  is  almoft  proverbial, 
»  here  reprefented  as  a  faithful  and  afltrdli<mate  wife.  We  find 
but  little  dft  remarkable  in  it,  e5ccept  a  bold  cenfure  of  di* 
viners  and  divination^  which  we  think  muft  rather  have  ^iven 
#f!ence  tb  the  religious  prejudices  of  an  Athenian  audience* 

*  I  perceive  how  vain 
And  how  replete  with  fallhood  is  the  voice 
Of  prophets  :  rto  dependance  can  be  plac'd  / 

Upon  the  flames  that  from  the  altar  rife,  ' 

Or  on  the  voices  of  the  feather*d  choir. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  fuppofe 
That  birds  are  able  to  iuflrudt  mankind*         » 
For  Calchas,  to  the  hoft,  nor  by  his  words  : 

Nor  iigns  dedar'd,  **  I  for  a  cloud  behold 
**  My  friends  in  battle  flain.*    The  feer  was  mute. 
And  Troy  in  vain  was  taken.    But  perhaps 
You  will  rejoin,  "  'TWas  not  the  will  of  Heaven 
*«  That  he  fliould  fpeak."    Why  then  do  vi^e  confult 
Thefe  prophets  ?    We  by  facrifice  ihould  aflt 
^  For  bleffings  from  the  gods,  and  lay  a(ide 
All  auguries.     This  vain  delufive  bait 
Was  but  invented  to  beguile  mankii^* 
.  I        No  flug^rd  e'er:  grew  rich  by  divinaiioii^ 

The  bell  of  feers  are  prudence  and  difcerament/ 
.  The  firft  play  in  the.  fourth  volume  is  Ion,  from  whence 
Whitehead  took  the  plot  of  Creufa,  a  performance  of  no  in* 
Confider%ble  merit*  It  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents  and  inte* 
reiling  fituations.  We  have  fome  anachronifmi,  however,  init> 
not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Shakfpeare,  when  Hedlor  quotes 
Arillotle ;  when  drams  are  introduced  in  the  timb  of  Kin^ 
Lear,  and  canon  and  Swifs  guards  in  that  of  Hamlet. 

In  Hercules  Diftraded,  though  no  very  capital  performance, 
we  have  fome  paiTages  both  fublim^  and  pathetic.  The  fol« 
lowing  lines  which  Macaria  fpeaks,  alluding  to  his  children^ 

bear  a  flrong  refemblance  to  our  Saviour's  afFedling  addrefs  to 
the  Jews  :  *  Jerufalem,^  Jerufalem,  how  often  would  I  haV<? 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye^would  nott' 

The  laft  of  EaHpides'  plays  is  Eledra.  The  unfortunate 
houfe  of  Pelops  was  a  never  failing  fubje£l  for  the  Greek 
tragic  writers.  In  that  of  Efc^ylus  of  the  fame  name,  and  to. 
which  this  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance,  Oreftes  is  made  knowil 
to  his  filler  by  the  impieilion  of  his  feet  being  of  the  fame  lize 
with  her*s,,by  the  fiiyilar  colour  of  his  hair,  and  by  wearing  a 

.*  Eiiriptdes,  Traged.  old  quarto^edit.  vol*  it,  p.  703,  I.  71. 
V'oL.  LIV.  AW.  17%%.  A  »  vcft 
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^  reft  flie  had  given  him  whem  a  child.  Tn  this  of  Euripidei  an  old 
'{nan  who  had  takencare  of  them  in  their  infancy,  advife^  Eledra 
|o  examine  a  young  ftrangcr  in  regard  to  thefe  points,  who  ofua 
fuune  fecretly  to  her  father's  tomb>  as  by  that  means  ihe  mighl 
probably  difcover  him  to  be  her  brother.  She  ridicaliss  foch  ^ 
mode  of  recognition,  obferves  that  a  man's  foot  is  larger  than  a 
woman's,  that  many  people  no  way  related  to  each  other  have 
hair  of  the  famq  colonr^  and  that  the  veft  Ihe  gave  him  when  a 
child  could  not  be  worn  by  him  then,  unlefs  it  had  grown  ia 
proportion  with  his  growdi.  The  obfervations  are  very  juil, 
bat  certainly  much  more  proper  for  a  farce  than  a  tragedy.  It 
has  been  fupfbred  that  the  author  nieant  by  this  paffage  to 
ridicule  Efchylus ;  and  if  fo,  k  proves  that  the  ancient  play^ 
Wrights  were  not  more  free  than  the  modem  from  envy  and 
jnalignity.  The  manner  in  which  the  difcovery  is  here  brought 
ftboat  is  by  means  of  a  fear  under  Oreftes'  eye,  and  which  the 
old  man  points  out  to  Elefira,  The  hint  of  this  feems  to  have 
been  taken  from  thehiineteenth  boph  of  the  Odyfley,  where 
Eurydea  recognises  Ulyfies  by  a  fimilar  mark  on  his  knee. 
This  was  certainly  a  better  mode  of  difcovery,  bnt  we  cannot 
highly  approve  it.  Ele^bra  was  older  than  Oreftes,  was  with 
him  when  he  received  the  hurt,  and  is  always  reprefented  as 
having  tenderly  loved  him.  Would  it  not  then  have  been 
snore  coniiftent  with  reafon  and  propriety,  if  jt&f  had  firft  dif« 
'  covered  her  brother ;  particularl)6  as  (he  had  been  ^prized 
h^ort,  that  in  all  probad>ility  the  ftranger  was  Orefiefr  Tho 
following  ia  the  latter  part  of  the  paflage  alluded  to* 

I    Old  Mom.  My  daughter,  with  attcotioo 

Look  on  this  deareft  obje&. 

Eke.  Much  I  fear 

Vou  are  not  in  your  fenfes« 
'OUhfafi:  "  Canmyfenfcs- 

Dccdvc  me,  when  thy  brother  I  behold  > 

Elec.  What  unezpee^d  words,  old  man,  arethffa 
Which  you  have  utter'd ! 

Old  Man.  That  I  fee  Oreflcs, 

The  fbn  of  Agamemnon. 
.  Eke.  To  convince  tee 

'Tis  he,  whai  maik  do  you  pcirceive  I 
.    Old  Mam*  A  fear, 

tXok  to  his  eye-Uds,  whence  the  blood  gulh'd  forth^     ^  ■> 
Wheii,  ere  he  left  the  palace  of  his  fire, 
l^ollowing  M^th  thee  the  dappled  hind,  he  fell. 

Eke.  Ha,  what  is  this  you  fay  ?  I  fee  the  markft 
Which  on  his  vifage  from  that  wound  remain. 
*   Old  Man.  Yet,  after  this,  deky*lt  tboa  to  embrace 
Thy  dcarell  bit)ther  ?  ,  ^ 
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Elec'  ....  Put  no  longer  now- 

IWIll  I  <lelay,  bid  man^  for  by  the  icar 
Yon  have  d^A^rVb'd,  my  fouP^  conrinc'd— -O  tbo^  * 

After  a  tedious  abf«iice,  who  appear*^,        ^ 

In  thefe  fond  arpns,  an  unexpected  gueil, 

ThceJ  infold.    ..  -  ...  ^    .- 

Oref»  By  me  too  you  at  length 

Are  to  this  bofom  prcfs'd, 

Elec.  I  nevcrform'd 

Such  an  idea.* 

In  jafticc  to  Euripides  we  muft  allow/  that  the  'tranflatioA 
above  quoted,  though  extremely  faithful,  fuffer^  that  little 
Ipirit  which  belonged  to  it  to  evapgrat^.'  The  chorus  Whi'c^. 
follows  in  the  original  is  very  fine. 

Tcth»^  eOimmn  Km^:^ 

Bat  where  is  the  rapid  flow  of  joy  aM  exi|ltation  fb  well  dCn 
fcribed  nn  t^efe  lines  to  be  wet  witl^  ia  the  following  ts^ni^ 
fpiritlefs  tranibttion  ? 

•  At  length  thou  com'ft,  0  radiant  dayt 

Thou  to  this  city  doft  difplay 
Thy  beams,  and  bring  the  fight  of  Argos  home,' 

Who  fled  from  his  paternal  dome 
A  miferable  exile.    O  my  friend  \ 

See  a  vi^f^otions  god  defcend  ^ 
Lift  up  thy  hands,  thy  thoughts  aloud  cxprefs, 
And  to  the  heavens  thy  prayer  addrefs, 
That  fonune  on  thy  brother's  fteps  may  wait 
As  he  enters  Argos'  gate.* 
We  cannot  upon  the  whole  fpeak  very  highly  of  thk  per* 
lormance,  nor  a^ert  that  it  is  devoid  of  merit.   The  auth^w  ap* 
pears  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a  fcholar.     His  tranflatlon,  9$ 
fat  as  we  have  compared  it,  is  accurate  and  jufl  ;  but  the 
'  poetry  is  in  general  inharmonious,  and  the  dialogue  fi^t  ani 
proihic.     Had  he  taken  a  greater  latitude  in  fome  paiTagei^ 
and  contented  himfelf  with  giving  the  meaning,  without  ad- 
hering too  clofely  to  the  letter,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  pleaM 
his  refers  more :  though^  at  prefent,  his  performance  wilt 
•prove  of  greater  ufe  to  thofe  who,  by  the  affiftanct  of  a  trAniU» 
tion,  wifli  to  obtaiii  a  more  accura.te  knowlege  of  tho  original. 

A  a  ^  Sjncfjis 
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Synofjif  No/olopa  Metbodtc<e  exbiffens  Byfiemata  Nn/ologica  Satt-i' 
'vagijiiy  Linnait  VpgeUiy  l^  Sagari.  EMdit  ftiumque  proprium 
Sjftema  No/ologicum  oddiMt  Gulielmus  CuUen*  Editio  III.  z  vols- 
Cadcll. 

TTI7E  arc  much  concerned,  that  the  prefent edition  of  thi» 
^^  labprious  and  ingenious  performance,  (hould  have  beea 
fo  long  neglected  ;  but,  as -it  would  be  an  endlefs  labour  to 
take  notice  of  every  edition  of  an  author's  works,  we  attend 
diiefly  to  .thofe  in  which  the  additions  and  emendations  are 
confiderable.  ft  was  a  lucky  accident,  only,  which  informed 
lis,  that  ^e  prefent  was  £o  much  improved,  as  to  be  almoft  ak 
new  work  ;  and  we  take  theearlieftopportunity  of  announcing^ 
thefe  improvements,  with  all  the  refpeA  wiiich  the  eminent 
charaAer  of  the  author  demands. 

We  are  well  aware  that  nofology  has  been  confidkred  as  a 
fafliionable  innovation,  calculated  for  amufement  rather  than 
inftrudlion,  and  to  difplay  an  ufelefs  fubtilty  rather   than  to 
convey  accurate  information.    It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  abufe 
of  this  ftudy  may  defer ve  a  cenfure  perhaps  more  fevere  ;  but 
we  have  always  thought  that,  with  proper  vie>rs,  and  in  pro- 
per hands,  it  might  facilitate  the  labbur  of  the  obferver,  and 
diminifli   the   trifling  minutenefs  which  often  disfigures  the 
works  of  the  defcriber.    We  have  much  reafon  to  think  that 
the  prefent  edition  will  contribute  to  eflablifh  oar  opinion  i  ' 
for  we  mnfl  candidly  own,  that  this  attempt  is  the  only  one» 
which  has  extended  fo  far  as  to  enable  the  learned  world 
to  judge  of  its  utility.     If  it  be  a  queflion,  whether  a  given 
difeafe   fhould   be  arranged  at   the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
fyHem  ;  or;  whether  one  name  or  another  ia  beft  adapted  to  it, 
the  defign  would  be  iniignificant,  and  every  effort  to  arrive  at  it, 
trifling  and  mifplaced.    Nofology,  ^owcver,  has  more  impor- 
tsuit  objeds  y  viz.  to  diftingaiih  every  difeafe  from  thofe  which  it 
nearly  refembles ;  to  afcertain,  with  precifion,  the  eflential  or 
the  accidental  fymptoms ;  and  to.  colled;  into  one  view,  thofe 
which  arc  fly  led  by  pathologifls,  fathogncmonie.     It  would  ap- 
"  pear  a  ndiculous  qucflion  to  afk,  whether  it  be  not  ncceffary  to 
know  the  difeafe,  under  which  an  individual  labours*  befbril 
^ou  attempt  to  relieve  it ;  yet  every  phyfician  regrets,  even  ia 
^c  bcft  authors,  the  want  of  the  peculiar  diflinguifhing  fyrop- 
.toms  ;  and  every  attentive  reader  of  medical  obfervations  has 
reafon  to  lament  the  general  and  indifcriminate  rcprefenutions 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  the  title  of  medical  obfervers.     Jt  will 
affifl  the  fludy  of  this  branch  of  medicine  to  obferve^  that   all 
diiputes  which  fhould  interefl  the  phyfician,  thq^,  for  i|>* 
iance,  which  relate  to  the  charad^ers  and  diftindtions  of  t^9 
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*£eiiera  andipecies>  lead  to  careAiI  And  €xa6l  obfervaticms^; 
for  it  is  the  defeat «f.thefe  which  occafions  the  doitbts  or  the 
^ifSculties^  But  it  is  notour  baiinefs  to  enter  on  the  defence 
of  nofology ;  the  mbility,  the  erudition,  and  the  experience  of 
oiir  author  fiiOold  preveiit  us  from  forming  hafty  doiiekfibns  \ 
what  Dr.  C  alien  has*  thought  worthy  of  hk » attentibii,  w^ 
ought  not  rafhlyto  reje^ft,  or  ilightly  to  overlook.    "^  ^'  ;  -*•  -^^  ' 

It  may  be  neceffary  perhaps  to  inform  fome  of-oUr'^ade»4 
that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  the  innovations  of  the  pre* 
ftnt  age,  of  the  refinements  of  yoiing  candidates  for  fiGne,  who 
labour  at  being  diftinguifhcd  for  the  no*vehy  of  their  attcmptiTi 
if  jthey  cannot  command  refpeft  for  their  utilhy.  SydenH^tt 
recommended  the  plan,  and  the  laborious  Sauvages  amafled  k 
"ioad  of  m*t|>rials  for  the  execution.  He  adopted  the  defigftt 
in  the  ai^ur  of  his  youth,  attd  purfued  it  under  the  au* 
fpices,, ^j^d:  with',  the  .approbation  of  Boerhaave.  It  could 
add  little  to  his  extenfive  credit  at  the  time  of  publiiJatipftl 
and  he  could  fcarcely  have  expcfled,  •  even  in  the  mod  fan^ 
guine  moments  with  which  youth  and  health  abound,  th.athe 
<couJd  Uve  to  receive  his  full  meafuiso  of  *fame.  Lin nseus  fol- 
lowed his  fleps.  His  fyilem  was  publiihed  in  the  Amsnitates 
.Academics,  in  the  year  1759,  '^^  years  after  they  had  been 
delivered  in  his  college.  Vogel,  the  experienced  profeiTor  of 
pottingen,  diflatisfied  with  the  labours  of  his  predeceflbrs,  or 
lamenting  their  imperfedion,  engaged  in  a  fimilar  attempt,* 
!W(ith  enlarged  views,  and  extenfive  information.  Thefe  fyf^ 
"terns  have  been  long  known;  but,  in  the  prefent  workj  an4 
other  is  added  from  M.  Sagaf,  of  Vienna.  This  is  perhaps 
XELOTG  refpedable  for  its  cafual  information  than  for  its  arf>; 
rangement  and  its  diftindions.  But  a  philofopher  will  profit 
frcmi  the  errors  of  his  predeceffors ;  and  Newton  mighthave 
beeix  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  vortices,^  if  the  miftakes  of  J^ti 
Cartes  had  not  corredled  his  wanderings. 

We  need  not,  at  prefent,  give  a  minute  or  a  diftinft  account  of 
the  fyftcm  of.  our  celebrated  proftflbr.  It  is  only  neceflary  to 
inform  the  reader  what  he  may  expeft  in- this  new  and  en- 
larged  edition.*  The  charaders  Are,  in,  general,  lengthened, 
and  more  exadlly  difcriminated.  The  genera  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  fpecies  are  now.pommonly  diAinguiihed  by 
what  botanifts  call  iri'vial  names,  and  a  fuitable  definition. 
By  this  means,  the  vaft  mafs  of  Sauvages  is  reduced  to  a  fyf- 
tcm,  perhaps  equally  elegant  and  exaft  ;  and  we  now  fee, 
with  precifion,  what  the  learned  author  formerly  hinted,  that 
thjf  number  of  his  'fpecies  may,  with  propriety,  be  very  con* 
fidirably  fsduced.     Dr,  CuUen  difclaimed,  in  hi»  former  edi« 

A  a  3  tion». 
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1^  I>r.  Cu^U  Nifibgia  MMdifk^. 

iiopt^  the  idea  of  giviag:  ^  compkte  fyftem  ;  bat  he  has  iKMir 
jappr^a^hed  fo  nearly  to  it^  as  to^  toovf,  in  the  cleared  lights 
the  advantages  which  ouy  be  expeded  from  Noiblogy.  The 
'difeafes^  which  he  had  confidered  as  coofeqaences  or  fymp;*- 
tosiSy  are  ftill  continued  in  their  formes  pofition  ;  but  proper 
ibharaAers  of  each  are  fabjoiiied.  In  doubtfal  circamftances^ 
the  author  feems  to  have  carefully  referred  to  Sauta^es'  an« 
Ihoritiei  i  and*,  in  i^  few  inftances^  to  have  detedad  his  mif- 
Ukts, 

\  The  piefaee  eontains  a  vexy  judicious  account  of  die  fabjc€l» 
^d-  of  the  reafons  which  have  guided  him  in  his  condad  | 
^d  the  more  doubtful  points  are  explained,  or  defended^  by  a 
f;etteral  commentary  through  the  whole.  It  is  an  agreeable 
lefledion^  thit  our  author's  condud  is  a  ftriking  example  of 
the  propriety  of  the  method  which  we  "formeriy  recommended  *» 
Ia  arraaging.  fubjeds^  whofe  number,  even  in  a  difordered 
ftaXc,  cannot  overburthea  the  memory ;  viz.  to  form  natural 
orders,  or  lamilies,  and  to  leave  thofe  which  cannot  be  eafiJy 
introduced^  till  farther  ejqperience,  and  more  extenfive  in* 
IbmUtiott^  fhall  deu^rmine  their  pofition.  Many  of  the  orders 
in  our  author's  fyftem  are  natural  ones  ;  and,  in  thofe  whick 
are  lefs  fo,  the  .  feveral  relatives  are  conneded.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  been  lefs  folicitous  about  the  clafies  of  diieaies  ; 
and  yety  they  are  evidently  the  refult  of  enlarged  knowlege^ 
and  clear  and  coqiprehenfive  views.  A  catalogue  of  the  dif- 
cafe»  which  cannot  be  with  propriety  admitted,  is  added  at 
the  end*  . 

Where  the  author,  confe^es  imperfeAions,  it  would  be  nn« 
candid  to  look  for  errors.  Or  oftentatioufly  to  point  out  defeds* 
Extenfive  knowlege,  as  it  difcovers  the  faults  of  others,  de-* 
teds^  with  equal  fagacity,  its  own ;  thus  diffidence  is  the 
tponilant  attendant  of  real  merit,  and  confidence  the  conn 
panion  of  ignorance. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  contains  real  information ;  and 
|he  charades  may  be  reM  with  improvement,  ev^n  by  thofe 
who  defpife  order,  and  look  on  tvcry  attempt  to  arrange 
diieafes  ^'  as  a  ihiniag  brafs  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'* 

•  $c^  Crit.  Rei.  for  Qdober,  p:  399. 
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Bnchiridion  BotamcumscompUHens  Cbara^ns gemrieos  H  fpidfitlf^ 
plant  arum  per  Infulas  Britauuicas  fp^nti  nafcentium  Ed'tdit  Ar^ 
iburus  Brought  on  y  M.  Z>.     \zmo.*    4/.    fenced.    Robinfon; 

'Tr  HE  Englifh  botanift  has  found  maay  guides  to  condudl  him 
-*-  .  through  thofe  difficulties,  which  at  the  firll  view  terrify 
and  diilrafl  him.  The  enamelled  field  prefents  a  delightful 
confufion  to  the  untutored'eye ;  every  fence  is  cdver^d  with 
plants  in  the  wildeft  profufion,  and  the  banks  of'  every  river 
adorned  with  an  apparently  boundlefs  prodigality.  The  cu- 
rious enquirer,  in  vain,  endeavours  to  perceive  any  order  in 
this  new  chaos,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  experienced  bo» 
tanift;  and  even  the  judicious  and  inftru^ive  Ray  wiH  ofteii 
|ail,  if  he  is  exclusively  trufted.  We  mean  not,  however,  to 
leiTen,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  credit  of  this  very  intelli- 

frent  natural! ft.     At  the  period  when  his  Synopiis  was  pub- 
ifhed,  natural  knowlege  was  not  purfued  with  the  fpirit  which 

.  now  infpires  its  votaries ;  and  the  miftrefs  which  has  not  pro- 
fufely  lavifhed  her  favours  on  her  mpft  ardent  admirers',  can 
fcarcely  b^  expeded  to  yield  without  an  attack,  or  to  beftow 

,  the  rewards  of  a  conqueft  on  thofe  who  hav^e  not  aimed  at  the 
title  of  victors,  Mr.  Ray  collefted  much  real  information, 
but  he  left  more  to  be  gleaned  by  his  fucceflbrs.  His  Synopfis 
Was  publiihed  after  his  death,  by  Dillenius,  at  London,  172^. 

^  with  the  addition  of  450  new  furnifhed  fpecies,  by  the  unitea 
endeayouri  of  Plukenet,  Sherard,  Richardfon,  and  the  editor 
Dillenius  Though  thefe  were  the  chief  benefadors,  yet  the 
principal  botanifts  of  that  age  alfo  contributed  to  form  this 
very  pcrfed  and  ufeful  catalogue.  In  1 75 4,  Ifaac  Okus 
Gruiflberg,  of  Stockholm,  delivered  his  Flora  Anglica  at  Up- 
/al,  and  it  was  publiihed  in  the  Amsenitates  Academics,  vol* 
JV.  In  this  catalogue  he  has  imperfedly  reduced  Ray's  Sy* 
n#pfis  to  the  fyftem  of  his  mafter  Linnseus  ;  a  work  at  that 
period  of  little  confequence,  either  from  its  utility,  or  con- 
venience to  the  Englifh  botanift  ;  for  the  fame  of  Linnaeus 
was  not  yet  fufficiently  fplendid  to  eclipfe  the  humbler  eT««> 
forts  of  Ray,  in  die  minds  of  his  grateful  countrymen.  The 
very  diligent  and  accurate  Hudfon  publiflied  the  iix2i  edition 
of  hi5  Flora  Anglica,  in  1762.  He  had  colleded  m^tny  new 
fpecies,  and  adopted  the  fyftem  of  Linnxus.  In  this  form, 
therefore,  he  has  delivered  them,  with  fome  difference  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  fpecies :  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  has. 
prefcrved  the  obfervations  of  Ray,  by  referring  to  the  fyno- 
nyms  in  his  Synopiis  *. 

•  A  new  and  much  enUrged  edition  ci  thit  f  aJliablf  work  WM 
pubiifiied  in  a  vols.  )ivo.  in  the  year  1778. 
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S64  ^^*  Broughioti^s  Enchiridion  Botanicum* 

The  lively  and  i.igcnious  Berkenhout  followed  him  in  tte 
year  1770,  under  t^e  title  of  Oatlihes  of  the  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  fpirit,  however,  could  not 
bear  the  fetters  of  a  fyftepi ;  and  he,  who  had  glanced  like  a 
fwallow  over  various  fciences^  could  not  be  intimately  ac* 
ijliainted  with  any.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  to 
find  that  hi^  work,  though  convenient  and  portable,  is  oftei^ 
Jnaccuratc.  ^ut  it  was  ftill  ufeful  and  agreeable  :  and,  from 
Jts  language^  may  continue  to  be  the  pocjcet-companion  (fo^ 
which  it  W2^s  originally  intended)  of  the  fair  botan^ift.  In  the 
difputed  parts,  he  negl^ds  Hudfon,  to  follow  Linnaeus. 

We  have  giv^n  this  ihort  Ikctch  of  the  principal  fyllems  of  the 
Engliih  botanift§,  to  ppint  out  with  greater  accuracy  the  merits 
of  our  author.  We  have  neither  flopped  to  mention  the  various 
Jierbais,  frojn  Pf  tiver  to  Hill ;  nor  to  notice  the  ufeful  fyftem  of 
Lightfoot's  Scottifh  Plants,  or  the  independent  and  meritorious 
efforts  pf  the  indefatigable  Hope,  the  prefent  profeffor  of  botany 
in  the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh.  Thefe,  though  undoubtedly  ufc- 
ful,  would  fwell  this  imperfeft  Iketch  into  a  hiftory.  Our  au-? 
thor  feems  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
(dccefTors ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  difcover,  has 
prefented  us  with  a  very  corred  and  ufeful  manual.  The 
Scottifh  plants  are  now,  we  believe  for  the  firft  time,  intro- 
duced into  a  BritiQi  fy{tem ;  and  the  literary  is,  at  leafl,  a^ 
complete  as  the  political  union.  Jn  the  arrangement  of'  fpc- 
cies,  we  think  he  has  erfoneoufly  followed  Linnaeus,  in  op- 
jiofition  to  Hudfon,  whom  we  are  inclined  to  truft  with  the 

i greater  confidence,  as  his  fcale  was  fmaller,  and  he  was  cons- 
equently able  to  bellow  greater  attention  on  every  part;  but 
they  are  feleded  from  the  laft  work  which  that  celebrated  pro- 
fcfTor  affifted,  we  mean  Murray's  Syftema  V.egetabilium.  It  \% 
hot  perhaps  generally  known  that  Dr.  Murray,  profeflbr  of 
pedicine  at  Gottfngen,  in  an  interview  with  Linnaeus,  fome 
time  before  hjs  deat]i,  prefTed  him  to  render  his  fyftem  of  na-j 
ture  as  pierfedt  as  th|;  later  obfervations  would  perpiit.  Liu- 
haeus  declined  it,  on  account  of  his  increafmg  age  and  in^ 
firmities ;  but  conjjgned  to  Murray  all  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions which  he  had  made.  Thefe  are  now  publilhed  uih- 
cer  the  title  juft  mentioned.  We  have  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  procure  it,  bqt  in  vain^  At  prefer^ t^  tlie  impoitation  of 
fbldiers  only  from  Germany  is  encouraged. 

If  this  little  manual  Ihould  reach  another  edition,  we  woul4-" 
f ecommend  to  the  author  to  add  references  to  Ray*s  Synopfts, 
and  to  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnseus :  they  would  very 
ilightly  increafe  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  would  greatly  aifift- 
lAe  botaniil  in  his  researches  • 
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*ff^mn  to  the  Suft,  and  the  Tomb  :  an  Elegy  in  Poetic  Pro/e,  Sj^ 
the  Ah  be  de  Reyrac,  C  en/or  Regius,  i^c»  Tranjlated  from  th$ 
ffth  edition  by  O.  B.  E/q.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  1 2«W# 
2/.  Kearfley. 
/^UR  neighbours  have  their  Rowleys  and  their  Offians,— nor 
^^  is  Englifti  credulity  alone  proverbial.  This  Hymn  was 
iaid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  the  Archipelago,  fome  months 
l>efore  the  difcovery  of  Homer's  Tomb  ;  and,  if  by  this  con- 
liexion  it  was  not  intended  to  attribute  the  poem  to  th? 
immortal  father  of  the  epic,  it  was  at  leaft  defigned  to  carry 
its  antiquity  to  a  very  remote  period.  We  are  told  that  It 
excited  general  admiration,  and  that  it  paifed,  with  rapidityi 
through  feveral  editions  ;  but  the  author  fbon  developed 
the^myftery,  and  adopted  the  fagitrve  bantling,  which,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  antiquity,  he  had  inhumanly  expofed.  It  is 
aot  at  pjrefent  our  pbjeft  to  difcufs  the  fubjeft  of  its  age,  yet 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  difguife  was  carelefly 
put  on,  and  the  impofition  injudicioufly  conduded,  fince,  ii^ 
page  90,  we  have  an  addrefs  to  the  Loire,  and  a  very  pointed 
imitation,  in  the  firft  canto,  pf  the  fprited  effufions  of  the 
Royal  Pfalmift. 

The  tranilator  has  introduced  this  poem  to  the  EnglilH- 
reader,  with  a  judicious  preface,  in  elegant  language.  What; 
he  has  obferved  concerning  the  fubjed,  is  at  once  animated 
and  corred.^  \ 

*  ThdHymn  to  the  Sun  may  in  fome  degree  claim  the  meri< 
of  novelty.;  for  tho^ugh  the  fubjed  matter  of  it  has  been  oftetv 
worked  upon  befpre,  it  has  never  been  prcfented  in  any  iimilar 
fptm  ;  anci  though  ancient  and  modern  poetry  is  full  ot'  the  flwv 
ful  beiai)j;iefi,  the  genial  influence  of  the  father  of  the  day,  hi* 
praifes  are  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  detnchcd  paflages,  and 
tbf  re  is  in  no  language  (as  far  as  the  author^s  knowlege  extends)-" 
a  poem  of  any  length  of  svhich  the  Sun  is  as  it  were  the  hero. 

*  And  yet  it  feems  of  all  other  fubjedts  the  fittell  for  a'defcrip- 
live  poem  in  which  the  greateft  degree  of  perfe&ion  attainable  in 
that  kind  of  writing  fliould  be  aimed  at.  It  is  a  point  of  view 
which  commands  the  univerfe,  and  the  center  wherein  the  phy- 
iical  relations  of  all  creation  unite  :  there  nothinj^  is  invilibl^» 
nothing  irrelative,  and  thp  poet  who  takes  his  fland  there  (if  J 
inay  ulethe  expreflion)  has  the  material,  animal,  and  intelleftual 
world  lyingopen  before  him  !  All  that  is  moft  fublimein  fentimenti 
xnoft  folemn  in  meditation,  beautiful  in  imagery,  various  in  de- 
fcription,  interefting  in  the  revolutions  of  human  life,  or  pleafing 
in  the  reprefentation  of  human  manners ;  all  in  (hort  that  can 
employ  or  call  forth  the  fpirit  of  poetry  is  placed  within  his 
0afp,  and  the  labour  of  fcledion  is  the  only  labour  uecpflary. 

'  "  Tho 
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366  Hymn  f9  th$ Stm,  ttkith§TotiA. 

IQie  lieaTcnly  bodies  roll  above  bis  head,  earth  and  fea  aur 
firetcbed  out  beneath  bis  feet  ;  the  mountains  that  afcend,  the 
^IHes  that  fink  down  ;  the  plain  decked  with  plenty,  the  defert 
inhabited  by  iamine  ;  the  howling  foreft,  the  jocund  city  ;  ifae 
whirlwind  that  removes  the  oak,  the  breeze  before  which  the 
feed  refufes  to  bend  ;  the  ocean  that  roars,  the  itream  that  murr 
murs;  the  feafons  that' diii^riminatc'the  face  of  nature,  which^ 
]Ebr  ever  various,  is  for  ever  the  fame  ^  all  offer  themfelvea  to  hift 
chcnce^  all  prefs  for  his  acceptance. 

'  *  With  materials  fo  rich,  fo  abundant,  and  io  varous,  it  muil 
be  the  artifl's  fault  if  the  pifture  be  not  worthy  of  the  fubje^ 
By  keeping  his- principal  obje6t  always  in  view,  by  coniidering 
ethers  only  with  reference  and  tn  fubordi  nation  to  it ;  by  appre- 
ciating jttfUy  the  importance  of  thefe  fccondary  obje<^s,  and  griv- 
ing  each  of  them  that  rank  In  his  wdrk,  which,  conlidered  with 
jegard  to  the  efie^s  hcwifhesto  produde,  it  holds  in  nature,  he 
will  recoDcile  abundance  with  order,  and  variety  with  clearnefs. 

*  If  we  did  not  bring  thefe  principles  to  our  examination  of 
the  abbe  de  Reyrac^s  Hymnt  we  iwight  colle<Sl  them  from  it  j 
as  Ariftolle  iro«n  the  practice  of  preceding  poet,  gave  icflons  to 
future  ones.  In  the  Iliad  every  thing  is  coAe  either  by  Achilles, 
er' through  that  hero,  or  ror  him  j  prefent  (it'  fo  quaint  an  ex* 

K?lEon  may  \^t  pardoned)  in  his  very  abfence,  the  wifdom  of 
y  Acs,  the  influence  of  Nc^or,  ihe  authority  of  Agamemnon^ 
rtie  uncouth  valour  of  Ajax,  the  intrepidity  of  Diumede,  the 
imiable  heroifm  of  Hc6lor,  the  pcrfonal  charms  of  Nireus»  alt 
eootribute  to  iUufbrate  his  chai^i^kr,  in  difcriminating  thofe  of 
their  refpe^Hve  poflefl^n^  who,  like  the  f^tellites  of  ibme  gitater 
planet,  refled  oa  htm  the  light  they  borrow  themfelves.  What 
^hiUes  is  in  the  Iliad,  the  Sun  is  in  the  Hymn  before  us,  the 
origin,  mean,  or  end  of  every  thing  it  cont:iins.  To  prove  that 
^ift  is  thecafe^  would  require  only  a  flight  confideration  of  the 
conduft  of  the  whole  perioAance,  a  taflc  however  not  to  be  un*» 
4ertaken  here  ;  as  the  reader  would  find  our  affiflance  in  that  re- 
||x£l  totally  fuperfloous,  befidea  that  fo  injudicious  an  anticipa« 
Hon  maft  take  away  greatly  from  the  elfedl  ot'  the  piece  00 
peniisiU' 

We  cannot  join  with  equal  cheerfubefs  in  his  defence  of  the 
jEteafnred  profe,  in  which  this  Hymn  is  written.  He  is  not 
accurate,  when  he  obferves,  *  that  it  was  the  perfedion 
^f  eIo()ttenco»  among  the  Greeks  aiid  Romans,  invented 
by  Thrafymachus,  improved  by  Ifocrates>  and  explained,  de^ 
fended,  and  extolled  by  Cicero.'  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
Grecian  orators  and  philoibphers  were  very  exa£t,  in  the  ar« 
rattgement  of  their  words.  The  fimpie  ones  with  which  one 
of  Plato's  works  conmeiices,  '  KateCvv  x^^^sif  TU^ouol  lutk 
^^ayxtfyof  T¥  ApiarikH**  ^^^^  fonnd,  in  his  ublets,  arranged 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  Jlory  is  told  by  Dioayfios 
{lalicarnaflenfis^  in  his  Tr^tife  on  Ciun^fition.     The  ahuie 
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ef  thfe  art  6S  arratigciaent  gave  a  hobbling  air  to  the  language 
of  tbc  philofophcr  ;  fo  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  h& 
fcholkr,  his  ftyle  is  fometimes  neither  verfe  nor  profe. '  'Buj: 
it  is  unncceffary  to  contend  to  whom  we  are  indited  for  thii  . 
fpecics  of  poetry  ;  in  our  opinion/it  is  an  unnatural  mixture^ 
without  the  ftrcngth  or  harmony  of  its  conftituent  parts.  Vol- 
taire has,  in  various  paffages  of  his  works,  complained  of  th^ 
difficulty  of  French  verfilication*  and  we  believe,  in  his  ob- 
fervations  on  CEdipe,  remarked  that  the  pleafure  it  excitet 
in  tragedies,  arifes  from  a  confcioufnefs  in  the  hearer  of  itf 
difficulty.  This  very  remote  and  ill-judged  reafon,  which 
icems  to  be  calculated  only  to  recommend  the  facility  of  hii 
own  rhymes,  will  not  readily  be  allowed,  by  the  judidbui 
critic,  yet  our  author  feems  to  feel  its  full  force,  and  to  appljr 
it  to  hi«  own  language,  in  the  defence  of  the  meafure  of  thii 

poem* 

'  <  "Poetic  profe,  fo  much  cultivated  in  France,  and  fo  little 
known  in  England,  is  a  fpecies  of  writing  intended  to  reconcile 
the  different  advantages  of  poetry  and  profe ;  to  unite  the  frecj? 
dom  and  vigour  of  the  latter,  with  the  grace  and  harmony  of  the 
former,  and  thus  make  out  of  both  fomething  more  perfeft  thajji 
either.  Every  writer  of  verfe  muft  acknowledge,  that  his  con; 
ceptitHis  are  narrowed,  his  thoughts  mutilated,  and  his  expreffion* 
fettered  by  the  neccffity  of  cramping  his  fentences  with  particular 
meafurcs,  confining  them  within  a  given  f^ace,  or  clofing  therii 
Witb  a  certain  found.  How  many  are  th^  i>fio/a  epitheta  intro^ 
duccd  to  fill  up  the  chafms  of  Greek  and  Latin  verfification !  In 
the  Gothic  trammels  of  modern  poetry,  who,  even  of  the  greateft 
inafters  of  metre,  does  not  frequently  facrifice  reafon  to  rhyme  ? 
Engtifli  blank  veHe,  though  in  appearance  iefs  incumbered  witb 
flavifh  reftriftions,  far  from  being  eafier  than  other  kinds^  is  i|i 
reality  more  difficult,  as  the  ftnali  number  of  thofe  who  have 
fuccecded  in  itf u!ly  evinces. 

*  Mere  profe,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  too  irregular  in  its  move- 
Aient,  too  fimple  in  itsgatb,  too  timid  in  its  flights,  to  reach  the 
harmony,  brilliancy,  or  noble  daring  of  divine  poefy.  But  from 
a  union  of  both,  what  might  not  be  cxpedled,  if  their  offspring 
fhould  poffefs  the  beauty  and  the  graces  of  the  mother,  joined  to 
tbc  manty  vigour  and  noble  freedom  of  the  father  ?  That  this 
^uld  have  occurred  to  the  French  earlier  than  to  us,  is  not  at 
all  funprifing ;  becaufe,  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  writers,  theis 
-mfificatioD  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  becaufe  its 
rfeCk  (at  leafl  if  an  Fnglifti  ear  may  decide)  is  by  no  means  ade-  , 
quate  to  the  labour  required.  The  alternate  return  of  mafculine 
and  feminine  rhymes,  the  luxuriant  fuperabundance  of  foma 
founds,  and  the  extreme  penury  of  others,  theftubborn  intradla- 
bility  of  the  mute  fyllables  demands  a  thoufand  painful  efforts  of 
tBe  wretched  rhymi^er/  and  produce  nothing  better,  for  the  moft 
pan,  than  a -cold,  f  jiridcfs  monotony.* 
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The  pecm  itfelf  is  often  fpiritcdaad  beatitifuL  W^  fliatt 
/eled  the  firft  a4drefs  to  the  Sun. 

*'  O  Sun  !  how  dai'^  I  raife  mylelf  toward  ithee— how  contemp- 
late the  rclplendcnt  fires  of  thy  burning  orb  ?  I  behold  but  thee 
alone  in  the  world  :  thy  fiery  looks  inflame  all  nature,  and  fill 
it  with  life  and  magnificence  !  ^tis  thy  powerful  heat  that  made 
the  earth  come  forth  from  chaos  :  its  extremities  do  not  bound  thy 
courfe ;  it  is  Hot  fufficiently  extcnfive  for  thy  rays. 

*  Though  I  fliould  croft  th^  Atlantic  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
l)ird  of  Jjipiter:-^ though  more  fwift  than  the  north-wind,  I  fhould 
tranfport  myfelf  from  the  cloudy  top  of  mount  Athos— -to  the  re- 
mote .climes,  where  the  angry  Tigris  rolls  impetuous  hjs  foamy 
£oods — though  I  Ihould  fly  from  the  gates  of  the  weft  to  thofc  of 
iheeaft. — from  the  burning  fands  of.  the  fouth  to  the  frozen  ri- 
vers of  the  north ; — though  I  (houjd  penetrate  le  the  furt^cft  li- 
mits of  the  world,  thou  art  always ;  before  rae,  and  waitefl:  fof 
and  enlightened  me  at  once,  in  all  parts  of  the  univerfc. 

*  Sublime  image  of  the  gods,  like  them,  thou  fecfl:,  thou 
JcDOwed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth— 
the  fertile  plains  of  frailing  Helperia,  and  the  happy  fields  which 
jthe  Ganges  and  Eurotas  water :— Ithaca  where  the  fage  UlyflTe^ 
yuled  :— Pylos  where  old  Ncftor  reigned,  ever  eager  to  relate  his 
glorious  exploits ;  and  Colchis  fo  celebrated  for  the  expedition  of 
the  brave  Argonauts,  intrepid  heros,  who,  to  feteh  the  goldeq 
fleece,  dared  the  firfl  in  a  frail  bark,  to  plough  the  watery  deep 
and  defy  angry  Neptune. 

*  Thou  feeft  with*  one  glance,  Athens  ap.d  Lacedcmon,  Co- 
rinth  and  Mitylcne,  the  proud  Tyrian,  and  haughty  Babylo- 
nian, and  Thebes  with  a  hundred  gates,  an,d  the  hundred  ciiie$ 
of  Cre|te,  and  the  flowery  vallies  of  Theflaly,  and  the  happy 
hillocks  of  Ajjiatlion,  and  the  myrtle  woods  of  Idalia  and  Paphos, 
•*rhou  feefl:  us  all  from  the  heavens  together  with  the  fovereigQ 
arbiters  of  our  deftiny .  Wlia*  do  I  fay  ?  Incomparable  luminary  ? 
am  I  miftaken  ?  Oh  !  if  I  were  in  error— if  jthoiu  wcrt  thyfelf  the. 
frft,  tbegreatc^  of  gods— fpeak,  and  immediately  I  profirate 
myfelf  and  adore  thee.  Fool  that  I  am  J — what  have  I  faii  ?  I 
tiear  his  voice  re  found  thrpugh  the  )yorld,  and  publifli  pvery  . 
where  that  he  i^  nojt  a  god. — Thoi^  art  not  a  god,  O  father  of  t)ic. 
^ay  !  thou  art  then  the  fublime  yyork  and  the  greatell  gif^of  the 
gods.  They  never  created  any  thing  fo  beautiful — nothing  fo 
worthy  the  praifes  of  mortals, 

*  Trembling  thou  beholdeft  that  fparkliqg  luminary,  fierce 
^onarch  of  the  iky,  noble  bjrd,  whofe  bold  (light  is  as  quick  a^ 
the  wing  of  the  fduth-wind,  as  the  arrows  of  Jupiter:  jthpu  whq^ 
in  the  height  of  thy  pride,  beholdeft  with  fcorn  even  man  himfelf) 
r—thou  viewefl:  it  vyith  aftoniftiment,  and,  to  contemplate  nearer 
the  fires  of  its  fparkUng  orb,  thou  fpareft  aloft,  frpmr^he  pro- 
fpund  valley  to  the  hij/hcfl  rock  of  moujit  Pelion. 

*  I  fee  thee  carry  on  thy  rapid  wings,  thy  upifledg^d  eaglets—^ 
finke  them  with  violent^e,  and  balance  them  a  l^ng  tifpe  in  the 
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wnbicytitf  iir.  Thou  offreft  them  to  the  fua— is  it  totiy  if  they  be 
worthy  of  thee  ?  or  mthery  Uit  not  to- teach  them  that  chat  mag« 
nificent  luminary  is  the  only  objedt  that  fhould  fix  their  audacious 
looks  ?  '  I  ^  '      . 

*  Like  a  profound  and  majeftic  river,  whofe  iraters  always 
flow  in  the  fame  abundance  ;  or  like  an  inexhauftible  volcano  that 
drives  from  its  thundering  caverns,  ftreams  of  fire,  and  vomitg 
torrents  of  flame— infinite  abyfs  of  light,  thou  fheddeft  it,  thou 
doft  laviihly  pour  it  forth,  from  the  creation  of  time  without  ex- 
handing  it. 

.  *  Thou  confumefi  not  thyfclf,  nor  growcft  old,  like  every 
thing  that  exiils  ;  nor  doft  thou  fall  infenlibly  into  duft,  like  the 
frail  body  of  man*  Thou  had  ieen^a  Hundred  times,  the  earth' 
renovated —its  inhabitants  change  mafiers,  laws,  manners,  and 
faingii^ges  ;t— thou  had  feen  a  thoufand  times  the  nation^  divided 
and  armed  agaiiid  one  another ;-— magnificent  and  opulent  citteir 
rife  from  the  bofom  of  deferts,  and  link  again  into  obfcurity  ;-r- 
cmpires  formed,  enlarged,  become  formidable— dwindle  to  no- 
thing, or  rife  to  fall  again  ;—hodile  kings,  dethrone  one  an- 
other ;-^thc  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  the  beginning,  like  weak 
rivulets,  fooh  after  as  fwollen  rivers,  impetuous  torrentsr-over- 
flbw  and  ravage  the  furfaceof  the  earth  ;— all  at  length,  men  and 
kings,  after  a  little  noife,  faUrand  difappear  in  the  abyfs  of  time, 
always  open  to  fwallow  them, 

*.  Thou,  Ugh  fed  then,  but  the  ruins  of  ancient  empires,  and  the 
remainrpf  vain'  greatnefs.  The  world  is  to  thee  but  as  a  vaft 
'  tomb,  where  the  alhes  of  thofe  innumerable  generations  of  kings 
and  fubje^ts  arc  heaped  together  and  confounded,  fo  that  the  hand 
Aat  eirplores  them,  cannot  diftinguifti,  nor  find  any  vedige  of 
that  which  has  been  j — whild  thou  alone,  O  Sun  1  O  luminary 
of  the  world !  thou  alone,  witnefs  of  thefe  great  objects,  doft 
Ci^cid  by  thyfelf,  immoveable  in  the  midd  of  thele  perpetual  revo* 
lutions.  ( 

*  In  vain  I  furvey  the  whole  earth,  to  difcover  the  magnificent 
monuments  that  adoring  nations  have  raifedtothy  glory  :  — they 
are  no  more !  —Temples,  altars,  pontiffs ; — all  are  vanilhed ;  yet 
the  god  exids,  and,  following  his  courfe,  triumphs,  from  the 
highed  heavens,  over  the  wade  of  ages.  Jealous  Time  always 
chained  to  thy  car,  cannot  extend  his  ravages  to  thee.  Thou 
paired  from  the  beginning  with  the  fame  rapidity,  through  the 
immenfiry  of  the  iky,  and  rolled  thy  refplendent  globe,  through 
the  torrent  of  ages,  nor  can  it  weaken  or  dop  thy  courfe. 
.  *  Indead  of  dirainifhing  thy  fplendour,  it  feems  to  revive  and 
increafe  with  new  vigour.  The  end  of  thy  courfe  feems  yet  more 
brilliant  than  its  beginning.  Thy  car,  plunging  into  the  fea, 
leaves  after  it,  in  the  Iky,  long  dr^aks  of  light  which  extend  to 
the  region  of  darknefs. 

*  At  thy  fettiiig,  the  (ky  is  variegated  in  a  thoufand  purple, 

golden,  azure  and  filver  hues— thou- (quitted  not  the  horiiioii  un4 
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tilfilkd  Widist  Mcfge  oi  ib^to  h9  kvillied  on  otfi^worUi  ;  ud 
the  foorce  of  thy  r^ j%  th»t  beget  the  da j,  and  v^irsfy  the  ftan  of - 
iug}»t,  is  oev^r  exbaufted^ 

^  Ye  muddy  fwaiiips*-ye  impure  lakes,  haunts  of  a  thoufand 
l|orrid  reptileti  imag^  of  hearts  infe6led  with  the  poafon  of  the 
na8ioii»— you  do  not  fully  by  your  e^halacions  thole  pure  rays  |. 
if  they  light  you,  'tis  without  corrupting  themfelves,  and  tritln 
out  th^  fmalleil  dinAinutipn  (^  their  unchati^able  beauty. 

^  Sacred  ornament  of  the  heaveost  I  hail  thee  once  more  ;^» 
receive  to  the  end  of  time,  the  multiplied  homage  of  the  infinite 
b^ngs  that  people  the  eattent-  of  the  «^oHd.  Shine  during  the  in* 
finite  fpaqe  of  ages,  with  the  fame  fplendour; -^enlighten  the 
ourth  eternally,  the  fea,  and  the  heavens,  and  never  go  back 
iuto  the  gulph  of  chaos.    , 

*  ^farvellous  luminary,  king  of  the^  world,  be  immortal,  like 
the  gods.  Thou  art  their  heavenly  image; — their  nature  and 
their  glory  are  painted  in  charaAc^s  of  fire  in  the  fplendour  of  thy 
dazzling  globe.  O  bow  thy  afpe&  ravilhes  my  foul,  how  it  en-' 
larges  it,  in  revealing  its  fablime  origin  !  Thou  ceafeft  not  ta 
difcover  to  it  the  Divinity.  .  Yes^I  am  the  ion  of  the  gods  ;  I 
'dare  no  longer  doubt  of  it,/when  I  contemplate  thee.  Every 
qf  thy  rays  is  a  vi&orious  proof  of  their  exigence,  a  Uvely  fpaik 
of  their  greatnefs^  and  the  continual  triumph  of  their  mpreme 
power.'. 

There  is  a  very  animated  addreis  to  the  San>  at  the  concla-^ 

fion  of  the  poem  of  '  Carthon,'  by ,  may  we  fiill  fay  by 

0£ian  ?  for  Mr.  Macpherfon  perfeveres  in  his  ob^inate  filencel 
But  its  own  fplendor  wants  not  the  affiftance  of  ii  name  to  re- 
commend it.  There  is  fome  refemblance  between  theie  twoi 
authors ;  but  we  can  icarcely  ftyle  it  an  imitation,  though  the 
northern  poems  have  long  iince  appeared  in  the  polite  drefi  of 
their  civilized  neighbours. 

^  The  other  poem  is  an  Addrefs  to  the  Tomb  of  his  Parents. 
It  is  lefs  animated  than  the  former,  but  it  exhibits  a  pidure 
really  interefting,  for  it  comes  home  '  to  our  own  bufinefs  and 
bofoms/  In  the  former  we  admire  the  fplendid  imagiery  of 
the  poet,  in  the  latter  we  feel  the  tender  forrows  of  the  man. 
J^eace  to  your  manes,  ye  amiable  pair  ! — If  difembodied  ijpi^ 
rits  are  confcious  of  fubiunary  affairs,  the  lamentations  of  fvcii  ^ 
a  fon  myft  convey  the  moil  pleaiing  fatisfa6^ion  ! 

The  author  informs  us  that  there  are  five  other  hymns  add- 
ed to  the  laft  edition  of  the  Hymne  au  Soleil ;  and,  that,  if 
the  prefent  attempt  meets  with  encouragement,  '  the  lame  in- 
dulgence may  be  claimed  for  the  re^,*  We  have  already  given 
our  opinion  of  his  Preface ;  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tranfUtioa 
we  cannot  judge,  as  the  original  has  not  yet  reached  us  ;  bii( 
if  the  prefent  work  fucceeds,  of  which  we,  from  its  merits,  eni 
5  tertaia 
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tiurtatii  little  doubt^  we  would  recomme^  lo  him  m^t  ^ajtm-^- 
fyou  to  the  arrangement  of  his  wordis.  The  cadence,,  in- 
many  places,  is  not  fo  harmoitSou«  as  we  cpuld  wx(h.  It  wer^ 
^^fy,  bat  it  might  aj^ar  invidioaSi  to  point  out  examples  of 
t^is  defed  $  and  we  were  in  general  toamuch  pleafed  to^« 
offended  with  little  errors. 
. ■■....  i- ,,,.., ..— -.,— ^ 

Natural  Hiftory  general  and  particular ^  by  the  Count  de  Buffom^ 

Tranjlated  into  Englifly,     Illuftrated  tAjitb  ahove  260  Copper^ 

plates f  and  ectafional  Notes  find  Oh/ervations  hj  thi  TroMfiatcr^ 

'   8  'v^ls^     %<vo.     3/.  3/.     Cadell.       •  .    .    • 

^T^HE  general  ch^ra6ler  of  Monf,  de  Buffbn  is  well  known*.' 
*•  He  is  an  intelligent,  eloquent,  and  animated  author  : 
iiis  knowlcge  is  extenuve^  and  his  own  opinions  are  illuftrat- 
cd  by  a  languag;e  peculiarly  elegant  and  ftrikingly  energetic* 
It-  hjas  been  quefUoned,  however,  whether  this  encjianting^ 
^lendor,  thefe  artificial  decorations,  have  not  injured  that 
fcience  which  they  were  deflined  to  adorn ;  whether  the  contraft 
tetween  thefe  delufive  ornaments,  ^d  the  more  rugged  preci-^ 
fion  of  his  northern  rivals,  have"  not  excited  an  attention^  whick 
^  not  exclttiively  due  to  his  real  merits.  The  *  Loupe  a  la' 
main'  of  M«  Bu£fbn,  has  perhaps  been  as  fatal  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Linnseus,  as  the  ^  clinquant  de  Tafie'  was  to  the  poet 
of  modern  Rome ;  and  we  have  had  fome  recent  inftancev 
that  a  Bowing  fentence,  and  a  clailical  quotation,  have  beea 
(uccefsfully  oppofed  to  attentive  diligence,  and  mature  inve- 
{Ligation.  But  to  the  French  naturalift  we  owe  a  work,  whick 
is  at  once  elegant  and  inflrudiive  ;  ezteniive  in  its  deiign,  and! 
in  general  fatisfa^tory  in  its  pe^rmance.  The  fcience  of  na» 
tnral  hiilory  is  indebted  to  him  for  new  fads,  for  attentii^e  ob-  . 
fcrvations,  and  curious  experiments ;  and  we  can  only  regret 
the  fpirit  of  rivallhip  which  induced  him  to  oppofe  the  author^- 
whofe  conduct  and  aififtance  would  have  been  valuable. 

This  is  mot  the  firft  tranfla,tion  of  BufFon's  extenfive  work^| 
but  the  former  is  little  known,  and  fcarcely  deferves  to  bej 
drawn .  from  its  obfcurity.  The  Hiflory  of  Quadrupeds  has^ 
been  long  iince  publiihed  in  various  forms,  but  that  of  Bi^d% 
Is  lefs  kxK>wn,  becaufe  M.  Buffbn  has  not  yet  completed  it^ 
The  work  now  before  us  is,  in,  one  refpe£t,  finifhed,  as  it 
comprehends  the  general  hiHory  of  the  earth,  of  man,  and  of 
the.  different  beafts.  It  contains  alfo  the  fupplementary  vo- 
lume, publiflied  in  1776,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  are  ar« 
|-anged  in  their  proper  places. 

The  tranflation  is  in  general  executed  with  fidelity  :  the 
litde  erroxs  which  we  have  remarked  in  our  compariion,  are 
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neither  nofectous  or  important.  The  trahflatdr,  Mr.  Smeffle^* 
ii  a  printer  m  Edinburgh,  and  remarkable  for  his  diligencef 
and  attention.  His  literary  attainments  art  not  iacoiifider- 
able  ;  but,  like  his  countrymen,  he  cannot  forget  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  language  ;  and  ia  this  work  we  ftill  meet  ivith 
a  few  Scotticifms*  Our  praife,  however,  of  the  tranilatof 
mud  be  -confined  to  hit  accuracy.  When  M*  Buffbn  wantons 
in  conjediure,  his  language  is  often  laboured  with  additional  at- 
^ntion ;  we  lofe  the  argument^  while  we  admire  the  elo- 
quence of  this  modern  Pliny,  and  when  we  are  pleaCbd^  we 
often  think  we  have  been  intruded.  Mr.  Smellie  has  check- 
ed the  pleaiing  deluiion*  He  has  applied  the  wand  of  Merlin^ 
<nd,  by  diiEpating  the  cloud  which  by  the  force  of  enchant- 
ment had  exhibited  a  beautiful  figure,  ha^  Ihewn  the  truth, 
in  its  genuine  colours.  M.  Buffbn  ihay  lofe  by  his  new  drefar, 
but  the  caufe  of  truth  will  gain  the  advantage. 

The  plates  are  copied  from  thofe  of  the  izmo  edition,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris  in  1752,  and  the  fubfequent  years ;  and  are 
little  inferior  to  them.  Some  additional  ones  are  added, 
which,  by  Mr.  Pennant's  leave,  were  copied  from  his  Synop- 
fis  of  Quadrupeds. 

'  The  Preface  contains  a  very  Ihort  and  general  view  of  the 
progrcfs  of  natural  hiftory,  from  the  interefting  accounts  of 
Ariftotle,  through  the  tedious,  infipid  details  of  Aldrovandus, 
to  the  more  concife  and  exaft  definitions  of  Linnsus.  It  wouli 
be  unjuft  not"  to  give  the  tranflator's  account  of  his  attempts, 
as  his  modeily  and  candor  mull  difarm  the  fever!  ty  of  the  cri- 
tic, even  if  greater  faults  occurred  to  excite  it. 

*  The  following  tranflation  comprehends  what  is  contained  ia 
the  original  fifteen  volumes  in  quarto,  together  with  the  fupf^e- 
mcntary  volume  to  the  Hillory  of  Quadrupeds,  excepting  the 
dcfcripiiou  of  the  king's  cabinet,  the  dry  and  uninterefting  ana- 
fc'niical  dilFcdions  and  menfuratiohs,  which  can  be  of  little  ufc 
but  to  profcffed  anatomills,  and  have  been  properly  omitted  by 
the  author  In  the  laft  Paris  edition.  The  method  of  lludying  na- 
tural hillory,  the  rcprehcnfion  of  methodical  diftributions,  and 
ihe  mode  of  defcribiqg  animnh,  are  likcwife  omitted.  The 
*hief  intention  of  thefc  difcourfes  is  to  ridicule  the  authors  of 
fyiiematic  arrangements,  and  particularly  the  late  ingenious  and 
indefatigable  Sir  Charles  Linnscus,  whofe  zeal  and  labours  in 
promoting  the  invcftigation  of.  natural  obje^ta  merit  the  bigbeft 
applaufe.  There.is  a  ftronger  reafon  for  this  ©million  :  the  fam^ 
remarks  and  arguments  are,  perhaps,  too  frequently  repeated  in 
the  hiflory  of  particular  aniroals. 

,  *  To  render  this  Englifli  verfion  more  valuable,  the  tranflator 
has  added  (hort  di(lIn£tivedefcription^  to  each  fpccies  of  quadru- 
peds. For  thcfe  hi  has  been  Indebted  to  the  labours  of  tbe  learned 
asd 
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;Ind  ingenious  l^r.  Pennant,  who  has  alfo  with  that  poUtenefs* 
and  difmterefted  regard  to/cienge,  which  ought  always  to  adorn 
the  gentleman  and  the  fcholar,  frankly  permitted  the  engraving 
of  feveral  new  animals  from  his  excellent  Synopfis.  Befide  thefe 
ufeful  additions,  the  fynonimes,  and  the  generi  and  fpecific 
characters  given  by  Linnseus,  Klein,  Briflbn,  and  other  natural- 
ifts,  are  fubjoined  to  the  dcfcription  of  each  fpecies, 

•  Where  the  author  commits  miftakes,  or  where  he  rccom 
mends '  pra^ices  regarding  the  management  of  particular  ani- 
mals, which  differ  from  thofe  obferved  in  this  country,  the 
tranflator  has  taken  the  liberty  of  admimadverting  upon  fuch 
paflages  in  notes  :  but  he  has  feldom  taken  any  notice  or  particu- 
lar theories  or  dodrines.  Thefe  muft  reft  upon  the  feds  and  ar- 
guments employed  by  the  author.  It  was  not  the  intention  o£ 
the  tranflator  to  write  a  commentary  upon  his  original,' 

Oifertvations  on  the  Three  firfi  Volumes  of  the  Hiftory^of  Englijb 
Poetry i  In  a  Familiar  Letter  to  the  Author.  \to^  2/.  tdm 
Stockdale. 

'TpHIS  is  an  attempt  to  depreciate  a  Hiflory,the  reputation 
*  of  which  has  been  long  and  juftly  eftablifhed.  The  au- 
thor opens  his  addrefs  in  a  ilrain  of  panegyric  and  apology. 
*  The  Hiftory  of  Englilli  Poetry  ftands  high  in  public  eftima- 
tion. — I  have  read  and  examined  your  great  and  iniportant 
work  with  fome  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy. — Ff,  in, 
fbme  few  inftancei,  I  may  be  thought  to  have  betrayed  a 
warmth  of  expreffion,  from  which,  reputation  fo  high^  abili- 
ties  fo  uncommon,  and  a  profeffion  fo  facred,  ought  to  have 
been  wholly  exempt,  &c.'  This  warmth  of  expreflion  isToott 
betrayed,  but  not  in  a  few  inftances  only,  nor  in  any  degree  of 
moderation.  He  calls  the  piece  ^familiar  epiftle.  But  Kis 
familiarity  has  not  a  grain  of  good-nature  or  pleafantry.  In- 
deed, we  feldom  remember  to  have  reviewed  a  controveriial 
pamphlet  on  fo  peaceable  a  fubjeft,  more  abounding  with  ill- 
manners  and  malignity.  He  feems  to  be  angry,  that  a  Hiftory 
of  our  Poetry  ftiould  have  been  undertaken  by  a  fcholar  of  po- 
lite tafte,  and  not  by  a  pedant.  He  peremptorily  declares, 
that  Mr.  Warton  does  not  underftand  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
or  Greek  ;  that  he  has  feen  no  manufcripts  of  old  poetry 9- 
tiiat  he  is  probably  an  Irifhman,  that  he  is  'a  thorough- 
bred Oxonian  tory-t-orjr  highchurchman,'  and  that,  on  ac- 
count of  iis  frequent  literary  frauds  for  lucrative  pqrpofes^ 
he  deferves  the  name  and  punifhment  of  a  fwindler.  What 
writer  is  there  of  gcnfus,  of  learning,  and  of  integrity, 
who  does  not  wifti  that  his  moft^  avowed  adverfary  would  pub- « 
lift  fuch  abuie  as  this  ?  It  would  be  an  unpkailng  and  per- 
VoL^LIV.  Nov.  1782.  '  B  [j  plcxing 
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|>lexii%  employment,  to  t>urftte  our  bbfcrver  througll-  te^ 
prolix  x}ttarto  pages  of  captioiis  ^nd  i^urriloas  critkifm.  6at 
f/t  will  pTodoce  a  f^^ecimen^  Mr.  Wartoti  had  faid,  that 
Mftrtin  Coccaic,  whofe  true  name  was  iTheophilo  Folenr 
gio,  publiAci  a  burlefque  Latin  pocin  chequered  with  Italian 
smd  Tufcan  words.  Herey  fays  our  author,  '  It  feems  to  be 
your  chief  ftudy,  if  you  ftudy  at  all,  to  court  abfuidity  ra»- 
ther  than  to  avoid  it  :  here  being  no  le&  than  three  idioice 
Blunders  in  little  more  than  fo  many  Unes.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  aiTumed  name  of  the  above  writer  was  not  Martili^ 
but  Merlin  Coccaie.  Secondly,  his  true  name  was  not  Thco-% 
philo  but  Tepfilo.  And,  thirdly,  the  moil  illiterate  perfbn 
jnufi  kttow^  that  the  Italian  or  Tufcan  is  either  one  and  the 
lame  language,  or,  at  leafl,  that  Tufcan  words  are  necell^ily 
Italia^i  ones,'  Thefe  are  furely  miilakes  of  the  highe/L 
confequence  !  But  l«t  us  fee  what  we  can  make  of  thefe  iii'm 
ehoiee  blunders.  With  regard  to  the  fixft  .charge,  Marttn- 
ihight  have  eafily  been  an  error  of  the  prefs,  for  Merlin.  Be- 
iides,  in  fome  editions  of  Coccaie's  Macaronic  poem,  he  .wiU. 
be  found  to  be  adlually  cflalled  Martin.  The  fecond  charge. b^- 
miiids  us  of  Scriblerus's  various  ways  of  i^^eHing  the  wosd 
Dunciad.  As  to  the  third,  Italian  and  Tufcan  are  certainly^ 
liferent  languages,  at  leaft  in  the'prefent  inftanee,.  where  the 
fDCt*s  defign  was  to  heighten  his  chequer- work-  Coccaie, 
^crefore,  in  interlarding  his  Latin  with  Italiai>,  mixed,  the 
tfbfolete  Tufcan  dialed. 

But  it  15  not  "only  in  Italian  that  out  airthor  b  fkilled.  He 
affe£ls  a  profound  knowlege  of  the  Provencal  and  Spani/h  lu 
Cftrature.  Mr.  Warton  had  aflerted,  that  Petrarch  borrowed 
a  fonnet  from  Meffen-Jordi,  a  poet  of  Valencia.  '  Now,- 
ftys  he;  I  am  pretty  well  fatisfied  that  no  fuch  peribn  as  Mef- 
fen-Jordi ever  exifted.*  But,  with  fubmiffion,  we  beg  leave: 
to  inform  this  confummate  mafter  of  modern  languages,  that 
ibxne  of  the  early  Spanifh  hiftoidans  have  very  feverely  reprov- 
ed Petrarch,  for  pillaging,,  without  referve  or  diiguifc,.  the 
fcirtiments  and  imageries  of  Meflen-Jordi^  a  knight  and  poet 
of  Valencia  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whofe 
ibnnets  were  celebrated  in  Gafcony  and  Tholoufe,  where  Pe- 
trarch i^fidtfd.  Thefe  circumftarfces 'are 'particularly  fpecified* 
in  an  old  hiftdry  or  chrotiicle  of  Valencia,  written  "by  Gafpard 
Scttolano.  We  refer  to  the  fitft  toitoe,  aind  the  fourteenths 
•kapter. 

:  "We  pe^eive  that  our  author  prudently  pafles^  Over  the  tw«t" 

ditfertatiofts  prefi'xed  to  Mr.  Warton's  Hiiory.     The  reaP[>a 

<Hr  this,  he  tells  «s,  was  to  avoid  a  troublefolne  iii<fpedton  of 

^tbl^  niunrroQs  and  uncommon  hboks.  there  quoted  i^'    ah<l' 
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%kidi  periiaps  a  ciitk^  whofe  library  and  learning  appear  t^ 
Itciii  a  fmafl  compafs,  might  haire  found  it  diiBicult  either  to 
procure. or  to  iindcrftand.  He  will  not,  however,  allow  that 
Mr.  WartOn  ever  faw  or  confulted  thofe  books,  on  Which,  ia 
1^  Second  differtation,  he  has  raifed  an  '  ingenious  flrttfture,^ 
relating  to  the  ambiguous  and  controverted  origin  of  romantic 
fable. 

*  TTfce  dbfer^r  profefles  a  lingular  refp«ift  for  Mr.  Thomai 
Ifcariie,  of  indel^tigable  memory  ;  and  is  quite  iiidignantL 
that  the  wrher  of  a  ^  humorous  trifle,*  entitled.  The  Compa^^ 
,nion  to'  the  Guide,  fiiould  l>ave  treated  that  fagad^ous  anti* 
Ijuary  with  (b  much  ungenerous  ridicule.  Perhaps  our  obf 
fcrvcr  is  perfuaded;  that  Hearne,  who  has  exhibited  a  moft 
exa6l  copy  of  the  Boar's-head  Carol,  was  admirably  qualified 
<o  wnte  the  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  our  author's  objec- 
^oms,  -even  if  they  Ihould  be  all  admitted  to  be  juft,  by  no 
meftn^  affeft  the  general  merit  and  fubftance  of  Mr.  Warton's 
work.  Such  cavih  are  nothing  more  than  the  gleanings  of 
intinQte  invcftigation,  the  efFe£l  of  a  mind  anxious  about  little 
^ings,  intent  only  -on  the  examination  of  extrinlic  and  unim- 
portant parts,  and  unable  to  comprehend  the  whole.  In  a 
Inftory,  containing  an  infinite  variety  and  extent  of  matter,  it 
WtHbe  impoinble  to  avoid  petty  miftakes.  Nor  is  it  difiicuH: 
to  dete£k  frivolous  faults,  in  fo  vail  and  complicated  a  mafs  of 
fcfearch. 

To  thcfe  obfervations  the  following  advertifement  is  affixed. 
'  Thefe  Obfervations,  printed  in  the  iize  of  Mr,  Warton'« 
Kiftory,  ar*  'extremely  proper  to  be  bound  up  with  that  celc- 
in'ated  work,  to  which  they  will  be  found  a  very  ufcful  Ap-* 
pcndix.*  Without  animadverting  on  the  elegance  of  thie 
phrafe,  *  extremely  proper  to  be  bound  up  with,'  and  -without 
ikying  for  what  other  purpofe  they  are  extremely  proper,  we 
ihall  only  dbferve  farther,  that  the  author  could  not  have  con- 
trived or  fuggefted  a  better  fchcme,  for  fecuring  long  life  to-  fo 
rontemptible  and  perilhable  a  performance. 

Slografhical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  WiUiam  Bofwyer,  Printer, 
F.  S.  A*  wtd  of  many  of  his  learned  Friends,  By  John 
Nichols,    ^to.     i/.  I/,     Nichols. 

ri^E  have  aow  before  us  a  work  of  a  fimgular  kind,  the  me-^ 
W  jQoirs  of  an  eminent  printer,  accompanied  with  a  bio* 
graphical  aecoapt  .df  ahnoft  all  the  leaned  men,  who  were 
camK^ed  whh  him,  either  by  Triendihip,  orthe  cafualinter- 
courfe  of  bufinefs  in  his  profefiion-     hi  the  tc;^t  the  compiler 

'    B  b  i  hat 
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has  chiefly  confined  himfelf  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Bowyer^  and  4 
chronological  detail  of  the  works  of  others,  which  he  printed. 
Jn  the  notes  he  has  inferted  all  the  authentic  anecdotes,  which 
c6uld  be  collefted  by  a  long,  diligent,  and  expeniive  enquiry, 
relative  to  every  author,  and  every  perfon  of  note,  whom  h« 
)iad  occaiion  to  mention  in  the  courfe  of  the  narrative. 

Mr.  William  Bowyer,  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  memoirs^  was 
born  in  London,  in  1699.  His  father  was  a  printer,  in  the 
foremofl  rank  of  his  profeflion.  At  a  proper  age  young  Mr, 
Bowyer  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  a 
ji;ionjuring  clergyman  of  great  piety  and  learnings  at  Headlcy, 
near  Leathethead,  in  Surry,  in  whofe  fchool  the  poet  Fentoo 
was  at  that  time  ulher.  In  17 16  he  was  admitted  as  a  lizar  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Markland,  Mr.  Clarke,  author  of '  The  Connexioa 
of  the  Roman,  Saxony  and  Englifh  Coins,'  and  other  learned 
men.  In  1722  he  left  Cambridge,  without  taking  any  dc- 
,gree,  and  entered  into  the  printing  bufinefs  with  his  father. 
In  this  refpedlable  profeffion  he  frequently  difplayed  his  critical 
abilities,  in  correcting  and  improving  by  notes,  prefaces,  or 
diiTertations,  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  books^  which  he 
reprinted. 

His  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  with  his  Conjedlures 
and  Obfervations,  his  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Hebrew 
months,  the  Sabbatical  years,  and  the  years  of  Jubilee,  his 
treatife  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  and  other  pieces,  have 
been  received  with  univerfal  approbation,  and  are  indiiputable 
proofs  of  his  laudable  induftry  and  learning. 

Mr.  Bowyer  was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  a 
fon,  who  is  now  living.— -He  died  November  18,  1777,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his  age.  ' 

To  his  literary  and  profeffional  abilities  he  added  an  excel- 
lent moral  charaCler,  which  gained  him  the  friendfliip  and  pa- 
tronage of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
^  In  the  courfe  of  his  reading,  it  was  his  conftant  cuftom  to 
note  down  every  obfervation  which  occurred.  In  confequence 
of  this  practice,  he  filled  the  margins  of  many  of  his  books 
with  fuch  curious  remarks,  as  may  greatly  contribute  to  im- 
prove future  editions.  On  two  books  in  particular  he  be(iow- 
ed  much  pains:  viz.  Leigh's  Crit'ica  Sacra,  1662,  and  Do- 
Card's  f  Lexicon  Graeci  Teftamenti  Alphabeticum,  1660; 
both  which  he  left  accurately  corrected  and  much  enlarged, 

*  f  William  Du-Gard  was  born  in  1606,  educated  at  Sidney  CoL 
lege,  Cambridge,  was  A.  M.  in  16^0,  and  fome  time  mafter  of  Mer. 
chant  Taylor*s  fchool.    He  died  i66i. 
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^he  farmer,  full  of  critical  notes,  is  now  in  the  polH^ffion  of 
tor.  Owen,  and  the  latter  in  the  hands  of  his  fucceflbr,  Mr. 
l^ichols. 

Some  years  fince  we  took  occafion,  in  our  Reyiew,  to  re- 
commend Du-Gard's  Lexicon,  as  a  work  excellently  calcu^ 
l^ted  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  and  ypiNig  ftudents  in  divinity; 
ferving  the  purpofe,  not  only  of  a  lexicoia,  by  exhibiting  all 
the  words  in  the  Greek  Teftament,  as  they  ftand  in  the  text, 
;with  their  explanations  and  infledionsi;  but  anfweriag  like* 
wife  the  end  of  a  concordance,  in  a  compendious  form.  There 
are  fome  errors  and  omiffions  f  in  this  work,  which,  we  pre- 
fume,  Mr.  Bowyer  has  corrected  and  fupplied*  Thefe  im- 
provements will,  no  doubt,  render  it  much  more  v^uable,  if 
at  any  time  it  fhould  be  republifhed. 

From  xht  numerous  biographical  anecdotes,  witlji  which 
this  work  ^s  enriched,  we  fhall  cxtraft  fome  of  thofe  which 
feen;i  to  "be  more  particularly  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  commoa 
readers,  and  are  eafily  detached  from  the  context. 

Our  biographer,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Robert  Ainfworth,  the 
induilrious  editor  of  the  bell  Latin  dictionary  this  kinedom  has 
ever  produced,  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  ana  progrefs  * 
of  that  ufefolwork, 

*  Whilfl  it  was  preparmg,  the  execution  of  it  was  -attended 
with  fo  many  difficulties,  that  it  went  on  very  flowly  for  a  long 
<ime,  and  for  fome  years  Wi^s  entirely  fuppreffcd.  Cut  after- 
wards, on  accoiMit  of  Mr.  Ainfworth's  advanced  age,  and  a  difor- 
-der  that  affeCled  his  eyes,  I  was  defiredio  affiil  in  reviewing  the 
copy  ;  and  at  his  requeft,  and  the  bookfellers  concerned,  accept- 
tjd  of  it,  after  about  a  dozen  iheets  had  been  wrought  off.'  Pre- 
face tp  tthe  fecond  Edition ;  which  was  publifhed  in  1 746  by 
Samuel  Patrick,  LLD.  ufher  to  the  Charter-Houfe  ;'with  many 
additions  and  improvements ;  to  which  Mr.  Ainfworth  himfelf 
contributed,  as  did  alfo  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  given  liis  affiftahce 
in  the  £ril  csdition.  In  the  fecond  ec^tion,  however,  Mr.  Bow* 
yer  in  MS.  has  remarked,  that  '  There  are  man]^  grofs  miftakes ; 
particularly  in  interpreting  j'fw*;?  [cheeks]  to  fignify  the  eye4ajbe$^ 
from  a  law  of  the  XII.  Tables,  MuUeres  ne  radunto  genas* .  And 
frojkit  [throws  away,  or  lays  afide]  ampullas  et  Jefyuifedalia  'verha^ 
Hor.  Art.  Poet.  97,  he  interprets  uiUr^s  ana  ma.es  ufe  of ^  con- 
trary to  the  fenfe  of  the  place,  and  of  the  conftant  ufe  of  the 
word'.  So  w^oi»;f4i  in  Greek.'  It  ii,  however,  the  beft  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  hitherto  'Appeared. — Dr.  Patrick  dying  foon  a^ 
tcr,  a  third  edition  was  fuperintended  by  Mr.  Kimber  in  1751, 
with  little  or  no  variation ;  and  in  1752  an  edition,  in  two  vo» 
lumes  folio,  much  improved,  by  Mr.  William  Young,  a  gc- 

" '  ''     ■        .»    ■■    .   II.        -I        nil  miii^mmi^mjiw^.'*".^f(!' 

t  Radere,  i.  e.  unguibus,  fays  Feihis. 
*  As»  £d«ifiof*ax'>0'a,  1  Cor.  xy.  3a,  &cu 

B  b  ^  flH|]tf 
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^jt  Aimtktes  ofM'i  mUam  M^w^. 

I11U8  f9F'  faperhr  %o  eitl^r  of  tbe  pcecedkg  e^it^rs  v  ^nA^vAnsMk 
abUities,  ii  he  could  have  bello\^ed  the  proper  appllcatioE^  woidi 
have  enabled  him  tp  publifh  a  better  Latin  DiSionary  thao  anj 
that  has  ever  appeared.  (Mr.  Young,  I  may -here  obferve,  was 
^thc  real  Parfon  Adams  of  Fielding.)  —An  edition  in  two  rolume| 
oftavQ.was  publifhed  in  17^8,  under  the  infpedion  of  Mr.  Tho>- 
inas,  who  corre^ed  a  fourth  edition  in  quarto,  1 76 1 .  —  In  1 7  7  3# 
the  learned  Dr.  Morcll,  at  the  age  of  ifeventy,  corrc<Sed,  for  thie 
third  time^  an  edition  of  this  DiSionary,  as  appear^  by  his  Let- 
ter to  Me^rs.  Longmfn  and  Johnflon  pre6xed  to  it.  *■  There  ar^ 
few  namesy'  he  obferves,  *  £e>  great  as  to  enhance  the  fale  of  any 
book  whatever,  if  it»  own  utility  does  not  recommend  it :  and  21 
tp  myfelf ;  not  being  a  dangler^  or  in  any  way  importunate^  b^ 
^onfiitut^on;  ^nce,  after  frequent  dedicatioB&»  by.perm^ioii^  hj 
requeft,  I  can  only  fay  with  my  late  friend  Dr.,  Young,  I  have 
|>een  fo  long  remembered,  I  am  forgot ;  I  was  induced  to  in<- 
icribe  this  work  to  you,  with  whom  alone  1  can  boaft  a  mutual 
obligation.*  This  was  the  fifth  edition  in  quarto ;  and  my  vcner- 
Srble  friend,  who  alfo  fupefint^nded  an  o6tavo  edition  in  one  to^ 
lume  17741  is  now  (1780)  again  engaged  in  correfling  s^aochet 
edition  in  qtiarto,- 

Mr.  Ainfworth  was  mafter  of  a  confiderable  boarding  (choo| 
at  Bethnal  Green,  and  fucceffively  in  fonfe  other  villages  neas 
I^ndon,  where  he  taught  with  reputation  many  ]^ears  ;  when, 
liaving  acquired  a  moderate  fortune,  he  retired.  His  !Di£iion< 
9^xy  was  firft  pobliflied  in  1736,  and  has  gone  throagh  eighl 
editions.  Beiides  this  ufefiil  work,  he  was  th^  author  of  « 
grammatical  treatife^  and  feveral  other  pieces.  He  died  a| 
|/ondon  in  1743,  at  the  age  of  eighty- three* 
'  In  his  acc6ufit  of  Maittaire,  our  author  gire?  as  the  fbI!oiftr« 
ing  lift'  of  the  Latin  writers,  which  that  excellent  editdr  pah* 
}\Sicd  feparately,  moft  of  them  with  indexes. 

t  *  In  1713,  Ghrifl^s  Patiens  [an  heroic  po^m  by  Rep^  Rtpin^ 
A  Jefiut,  firft  printed  in  J674;*]  Jufiin  ;  Lucretius  j  Phsedrms  ; 
S^uft;  and  Terence,  In  17U,  Catullus,  Tfbullus,  arid  Pro^ 
pertius;  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  f  lorus  ;  Horace ;  Juvenal ;  Ovidi 
three  volumes  ;  and  Virgil.  In  1716,  Caefar's  Commentaries; 
Martial ;  Quintus  CurtiuT.  In  1718  and  1725,  Vellei us  Pater- 
cului. '  In  i'7i99  Lucan.     In  1720,  Bonefonii  Carmina.     And 

-  Jiere  he  appears  to  have  flopped;  all  the  other  clafiics  whjch  are  a- 
fcribed  to  him  having  been  thus  difclaimed,  by  a  naemorandom 
which  ][  have  under  his  own  hai^d,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ; 

•*  As  the  Editor  of  feveral  clafficsfome  years,  ago  printed  in  lamo. 
at  MeiTrs*  Tonfon  and  Watts*  prefs,  thinks  it  fufficient  ^o  be  an- 
fwerable  for  the  impel  fedtions  of  thofe  edition^^'  without  being 
4:havged.withahe  odium  of  claiming  what  has  been  put  oiit  by 
editors  much  abler  than  hirafelf ;  he  therefore  would  acquainc 
the  publick,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  publiilung  the  following 
'.,■■"  '      '   .    '    books. 
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|H>okd,  w&ich  in  fome  nows^pape^s  have  been  advf  itifed*un<ier  HU 
ftaine,  vl9,  Soplioclis  Tfagcedue ;  Homem  D'las ;  Mufarum  An* 
gjip^marum  Aaak£ta ;  Livii  Hiftoria  ;  Plinii  Epiftolag  &  Panegy- 
l^us;  Coocioncs  &  Oratioaes.ex  Hi^oricis  Latiais*  M.  M«' 
^  The  Ibllowisg  paragraph  is, worthy  of  notice,  as  it  contains 
«H  intimation  which  it  may  be  of  afe  to  obftrve. 

*  Mr,  Maittaire's  valuable  Hbrarv,  which  had  been  fifty  years 
collecting,  was  fold  by  audion  by  Meflrs.  Cock  and  Langford  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  and  beginning  of  the  following,  taking 
up  in  all  £orty-four  nights.     Mr.  Cock,  !n  his  prefatory  advef- 
lifement,  tells  us,  *  In  exhibiting  thus  to  the  publick  the  entii^ 
library  of  Mr.  Maittaire,  I  comply  with  the  will  of  my  deccafe4 
friend,  and  in  printing  the  catalogue  from  hjs  own  copy  jvft  ashf 
left  it  (though,  by  fo  doing,  it  is  the  more  voluminpus,)  I  had  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  doing  the  juftice  I  owe  to  his  memory^ 
but  alfo  of  gratifying  the  cuftous.'     I  fcarcely  need  add  that  the 
'^tintin^  of  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowyer;  but  (hall 
/take  this  opportunity  of  obfcrving,  that  the  prefent  mode  of  com- 
piling catalogues  of  celebrated  libraries  for  fale,  fo  much  more 
laconic  than    that  which  obtained    about  40  years   ago,  ex- 
cept when  Mr.  Samuel  Paterfon  exerts  that  talent  of  cataloguing 
for  which  he  is  particularly  diftinguiihed,  cannot  poffibly  do 
*  ^quAl  justice  with  the  ancient  mode,  either  in  a  literary  or  pecu« 
'  |:^iary  view*' 
,.    To  this  remark  we  ihall  add«  that  as  the  catalogues  of  lar^ 
libraries  fold  by  auAion,  are  generally  preferved'  by  men  of 
^  learning,  for  the  fake  of  afccrtaining  the  dates  or  titles  of 
'  iiooks,  they  may  be  rendered  infinitely  more  ufefal  at  a  fmall 
«xpence,  by  fubjoining  an  alphabetical  index,  containing  the 
names  of  the  authors,  whofe  works  are  promifcuoufly  intiXK, 
4laced  in  the  courfe  of  the  fale.     With  this  improvement.  Dr. 
Mead's  catalogue,  which  at  prefent  is  confufed  and  almoft  ufe- 
lefs,  would  have  been  as  valuable,  in  proportioh  to  its  ex- 
'   tent,  as   the   Bibliotheca   Menckeniana,  Bultelliana,   or  any 
other  publication  of  the  fame  kind.     The  audtioneer  woirid 
derive  fufficient  advantage  from  fuch  catalogues. 

Dr.    Rawlinfon,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  died  in   1755- 
f  His  body,  fays  our  author,  with  counfellor  Layer's  •  head   . 
in  his  rigl^t  hand,  was  buried  in  a  vault  (in  the  north  aile  of 
St.  Giles's  churchy  Oxford)  of  which,  with  the  infcription, 
4ie  had  a  plate  engraved  in  his  life- time.' 

*  The  political  principles  of  Dr.  Rawlinfon  are  now  merely 
tnattcr  of  fpeculation  ;  but  may  be  afcertained  by  this  peculiar 
circum fiance :  when  the  head  of  Layer  was  blown-off  from  Tem- 

*  Chrillopher  Layer,  Efq.  was  executed  for  high  treafon  j  par* 
ticulaily  for  pubiilhing  the  preteader's  declaratidn,  in  17 ft}. 

§  b  4  plc 
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380  AnuioUs  df  i^r^  WiUia^.Bvuay€^. 

pk  Baty  It  was  picked  up  by  a  geotleman  in  that  neighboorboody 
who  {hewed  it  to  fome  friends  at  a  public-houfe ;  under  the  floor 
of  which  houfe,  I  have  been  affured,  it  was  buried.  Dr.  Raw* 
linfon  mean-time  made  enquiry  after  the  head,  with  a  wi(h  to 
purchafe  it,  was  impofed  on  with  another  inftead  of  Layer's  ; 
which  he  preferved  as  a  valuable  relique,  and  diredted  it  to  bf 
buried  in  his  hand.* 

Imagine  this  venerable  antiquary  and  his  companion  awak- 
ing out  of  their  flamber,  how  would  .  the  former  be  amazed 
and  mortified  on  his  perceivings  that  he  had  been  taking  to 
his  bofom,  not  the  head  of  the  counfellor,  but  the  worthlels 
pate  of  fome  fboHing  mendicant^  fome  footpad^  or  fome  fu- 
perannuated  harlot  1 

There  is  a  memorable  ftory  of  the  fame  kind,  relating  to 
the  bones  of  Livy.  In  the  year  141 3,  the  citizens  of  Padua, 
in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  chapel,  found  a  fort  of  cof- 
fin, on  which  was  infcribed  T.  Livius,  &c.  The  whole  city, 
imagining  that  it  contained  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  hi- 
ftorian  of  that  name,  was,  on  this  event,  a  fcene  of  univerfal 
exultation ;  and  thefe  fuppofed  illuftrious  relics  were  removed 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  moil  confpicuous  and 
honourable  fituation  in  the  city,  where  a  ftatue  was  ere£led  to 
the  memory  of  Livy,  with  a  fuitable  infcription.  In  1451, 
Alphonfus  V.  king  of  Aragon,  hearing  of  this  wonderful 
dilcovcry,  employed  an  ambaffador  to  requcft,  that  the  magi- 
ibates  of  Padua  would  fend  him,  upon  any  terms,  the  bone  of 
that  arm  with  which  their  famous  countryman  had  written  his 
hiilory.  Upon  obtaining  this  favour,  he  caufed  the  bone  to 
1)C  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the  greateft  ceremony,  and  pre- 
ferved as  a  moil  valuable  relic.  But  many  years  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Gudius'*,  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  in- 
fcriptioD,  which  was  originally  placed  over  the  body,  incon- 
teftably  dcmonftrated,  that  the  bones  which  had  been  pre- 
served with  fo  much  veneration,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
remains  of  one  Halys,  who  had  been  a  Have,  and  on  receiving 
his  freedom,  had,  as  ufual,  annexed  to  his  own  the  name  of 
his  mailer,  T.  Livius,  which  had  belonged  to  many  peribns 
at  Padua,  befides  tlie  celebrated  hiflorian. 

Yet  notwithilanding  the  detection  of  this  grofs  miilake,  fe- 
▼cral  modern  f  writers  have  gravely  told  us,  that  the  bones  of 
Livy  were  difcovered  at  Padua  in  the  year  141 3  \ 

Such  deceptions  ihould  put  antiquaries  on  their  guard 
.  againU  a  weak  and  ridiculous  credulity. 

•  Vide  Morhof  de  Patavinitate  Liviana,  c.  3. 

t  Hiftoric^^l  and^^Iafflcal  Didtionafy,  Svo.  177^.  &c.  &c. 
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Jnscdotis  c/Mr.  W^am  Bawyer)  3§i* 

In  his  account  of  David  Papillon»  Efq.  another  eminent 
antiquar^5  our  author  relates  the  following  anecdote^  which 
we  tranfcribe  more  on  account  of  its  iingularity  than  its  im- 
portance. 

*  I  have  been  told  that  he  contradled  with  Thomas  Ofborne  to 
furnilh  him  with  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  books  at  three-pence 
a-piece.  The  only  conditions  were,  that  they  fhould  be  perfe^, 
and  that  there  (hould  be  no  duplicate.  Olborne  was  highly 
pleafed  with  his  bargain ;  atid  the  firll  great  purchafc  he  made, 
fcnt  him  a  large  quantity ;  that  the  next  purchafc,  he  found  he 
could  fend  but  few,  and  the  next  ftill  fewer ;  that,  not  willing  to 
give  up,  he  fent  bobks  worth  five  (hillings  a  piece  ;  and  at  laft 
was  forced  to  go  and  beg  to  be  let  off  the  contract.  Eight  thou- 
fand  t^ooks  would  be  wanted  ;  and  it  ieems  that  though  the  books, 
which  bookfellers  call  r»wj,  appear  to  be  very  numerous,  becaufc 
they  come  oftener  in  their  way  than  they  like ;  yet  that  they  are 
not  fo  really,  reckoning  only  one- of  a  fort.' 

In  the  following  note  our  inquifitive  biographer  afcertains 
the  real  author  of  a  well-known  traft,  entitled  The  great  Im- 
portance of  a  Religious  Life«  which  has  been  afcribed  to  vari* 
ous  writers. 

^  It  is  a  fomewhat  iingular  circumfiance  that  the  real  author 
of  this  mofl  admirable  treatife  fhould  never  yet  have  been  pub^ 
lickly  known,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  plainly  pointed  out  in 
the  following  '  Short  Character'  prefixed  to  the  book  iifelf.  *  It 
may  add  weight,  perhaps,  to  the  reflections  contained  in  th^foL- 
lowihg  pages  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  author's  life  was  on^ 
uniform  exemplar  of  thofe  precepts,  which,  with  fo  generous  a 
Zealand  fuch  an  elegant  and  affecting  iimplicity  of  ftyle^  he  en7 
dcavours  to  recommend  to  general  practice.  He  left  others  to 
contend  for  modes  of  faith,  and  'inflame  themfelves  and  the 
world  with  endlefs  controverfy  :  it  was  the  wifer  purpofe  of  his 
more  ennobled  aim,  to  a6t  up  to  thofe  clear  rules  of  condu^ 
which  Revelation  hath  graciously  prefcribed.  He  poflefled  by 
temper  every  moral  virtue ;  by  religion  every  Chriftian  grace. 
He  had  a.  humanity  that  melted  at  every  diftrefs ;  a  charity  which 
ndt  only  thought  no  evil,  but  fufpedted  none.  He  exercifed  his 
Drofeifion  with  a  ikill  and  integrity,  which  nothing  could  equal 
but  the  difintereited  motive  that  animated  his  labours,  ortheami* 
able  modefty  which  accompanied  all  his  virtues.  He  employed 
bis  induftry,  not  to  gratify  his  own  dcfires ;  no  man  indulged 
himfelf  lefs  :  not  to  accumulate  ufelefs  wealth;  no  man  more 
difdained  fo  unworthy  apurfuk  ;  it  was  for  the  decent  advance- 
ment of  his  family,  for  the  generous  affiftance  of  his  friends,  for 
the  ready  relief  of  the  indigent.  How  often  did  he  exert  his  difr 
tinguifhed  abilities,  yet  refufe  the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  of 
the  widow,  the  fatherlefs,  and  him.. that  had  none  to  help  him  ! 
In  a  word,  few  have  ever  pafled  a  more  ufeful,  not  one  a  more 
blameUfs  Ufe ;  aad  his  whole  time  was  en^ployed  either  in  doing 

good, 
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Ijopd^  ^riai'vmiiwltkg  iu  He^I^OA.thcetb  of  ApiS^  1743^ 
liad  iie&  buwcd  uwder  thf  CWiii^r  ©f  J-iocoln'p  Iiui  ^Cb^ptk 
}4lMdL^PAT^  ojpT«  M£*,  Til,,  ^\^r..  T^.^;f9l^pwi^g  %ita|),l?.,  i(v- 
fcribcd  on  z  flonc  under  the  cloifter  above  referred  to,  will  cUarW 
point outlhe  author pf  tl^e  above  f erfe»nnai;qe .:  ^  .  -   /^ 

*  Here  lies  the  Body  of 

W  I  LL  I  A  M   M  B  L  M'Q  T  H»  Efq.  . 

Late  one  of  the,  $enioF  Beuchers 

of  tbis  Hon.  Society,  Who  died 

April  the  6th,  1743,  in  the  77th  . 

Year  of  his  Age. 

*  Let  Mr.  M«lmoth*s  name  therefore  be  handed  domrn  topoftc*- 
rity  with  the  honour  it  fo  eminently  deferves ;  let  the  author  of 
the  '  Short  Charafier'  hav«  hk  (hare  of  the  itonour  due  to  the 
yronhy  (on  of  a  worthy  fune  ;  and  let  it  be  mentioned,  to  the  cre^ 
liit  of  the  age,  that«  notwithflanding  many  large  editions  had  be* 
fore  circulated,  36000  copies  of  this  ufeful  treatlfe  hsave  been  fdd 
|»  the  laft  fifteen  years,' 

This  ihort  chara&er  was  not»  and,  it  is  evident,  eoald  not 
he  iniiertcdiii  any  editioa  of  The  Grearlmpopiaaee,  pttbli(he4 
before  the  author's  deatl^. 

t  A%  tkrDi&QiMry'of  Mr.  Chan^bers  is  now  repubHflting,  in 
weddf  amnbers,  with-  a  focceft  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
nbdern  KterS|tt|re>  the  fdlowiiig  partieulars,  fome  of  which 
were  commohieated  by  the  late  William  Ayrey,  efq.  relative 
10  dkat  rery  ufefi}!  and  laborious  author,  cannot  but  he  acv 
^ptable  to  pur  readers. 

<  Bphraim  Chambers  was  bora  at  Kendal,  in  the  county  of 
We ibaorofamd,  of  Qj^aker  paients,  who  bred  him  up  in  the  pnn* 
f»ples  of  the  fed ;  which,  however,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he 
ihewed  no  attachment  to,  if  ha  even  did  not  abandon  ih«p«  He 
was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Seiiex,the^labe-*mad(er;  sad,  duriilg 
tos  connexion  with  that  ikilful  mechanick^  acquired  the  taftefer 
learning,  which  continued  h^ji  p«evailing  pafioa  during  the  re- 
inainder  of  his  days*  H|s  principal  work.  The  *  Cydopaedia^* 
yfgs  the  refuU  of  many  years  application.  It  was  firit  pubiifli^ 
in  two  volumes  folio^  172^  by  a  dibicription-of  iburguineas^ 
and  has  a  very  refpe6tabie  lifl  of  fubfcribers. ..  The  dedication  to 
itie  king  is  dated  Gray's  Inn,  06k)ber  iff,  1727.  A  fe« 
fpond  edition*,  with  corredfions  and  additions,  wa^  printed  in 

1738; 

*  <  In  an  advertiikment  to  the  (econd  edition,  he  obviates  the 
complaints  of  <lich  readers  as  might,  from  his  paper  of  '  Ceefiderao 
'jtions*  publilbed^'iome  itimt  before,  have  expe6^d  a  new  work  in*- 
fiesd  ol:  a  new  niMtuH).  A  coiiliderabkc  part  of  the  copy  was  prepartd 
with  that  vitw»  and  more  than  tveenty  ftieets  were  a6luaUy  printed 

^  off,  with  deiin^  to  have  publifhed  a  volume  in  the  wtntei:  of  I7}7« 
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I759f;  t  diirdia  1799  f  afoimli  in  1741;  md  s  fifth  i&  1746;; 
Mr.  Chaqibert's  ^ictent^oii  was-  not  whoU^  devoted  ^a  thk  yndier* 
taking.  He  watr  ck6tcd  a  feUonr  oi  tke  Ropl  Society,  NovombM 
6,  1729;  and  joined  in  a  traoAiAffoo  and  abndgetnent  of  ^  Tha 
t^hilofophical  Hiftory  and  IViemgirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Pari^  ;  or  an  Abridgment  of  the  Piipers  relating  to 
Natural  Philofophy,  which  have  be^npubliih^d  by  the  Members 
pf  that  illuftnuus  Society^  A  7 4-^*'  five  yplumes  o^ayq.  jii$ 
jQiare  in  this  .work  has  been  xnucb  cenfured  by  his  coadjutor  and 
^fCilant  Mr.  John  Martin^  F.  R^S.  and  prgfi^ijibr  of  botany  at 
Cambridge*.  He  likewUe  wa&  concerned  in  a  periodical  work^ 
palled  *  The  Literary  Magazine/  which  was  b^gun  in  17351 
^nd  wrote  many  articles  therein^  particularly  the  review  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  book.  Mr.  Ayrey,  who  was  hia  ^manaeniis  from  the 
ageof  twelve,  in  1728  to  17339  fald,  that  in  that  tia^e  he  cqj^ied 
jjear  twenty  foi|o  volumes,  which,  Mr.  Chambers  lifed  to  iky, 

fsmprehended  materials^ for  more  than  thirty  volames  of  thaf 
ze,  though  he  at  the  fame  time  added,  they  would  neither  b^ 
&ld  nor  read  if  printed.  He  was  reprefented  a*  a  man  equall]! 
pdefattgable,  perfpicaciou^,  and  attentive,  yei  never  tc^uirca 
much  money  j>y  hit  labours ;  very  ckearf^l,  b^t  kafiy  -tnd  ioi^ 
ptuous  ;  free  m  hia  religious  fentim^ots ;  kept  UtiW  company, 
and  had  but  few  acquaintaace»  He  was  aUib  very  q^slQ:  \n  money 
matters.  He  made  a  will  fhortly  before  his  death  (which  was 
j^ever  prov(;d}  iu  whjich  he  declared  he  owed  no  debts,  except  tff 

and  to  have  gone  on  p\|bli(hing  a  vohinae  yearly  till  the  ^^holp  lyrat 
completed  ;  but  the  bookf'eltcrs  wereaLirmed  by  3naA  theft  agitdt* 
]ng  in  parliament,,  which  contained  aclaofe  obligiivg  the  puMilber' 
pf  all  improved  editions  oi  books  to  print  thflirimprovemoou  ic' 
parately.  Tbf  bill  paflTed  the  commons,  bi^t  failed  in  the  houfc  o^ 
fords; 

f  *  While  the  iecend  edkion  of  Charnbos's  Cyolopa|idia»  tf»o 
pride  of  bookCcllerAy  and  the  hoDoar  of  the  Englifii*  nation,  W20  in 
the  prefsy  |  wtni  to  the  author,  and  begged  Uave  tb  add  a  fiagU  fyi* 
lable  to  bis  magnilicent  work  ^  and  that.,  for  Cyclopaedia,  he  woufd 
write  £acyclopsedia.  To  talk  to  the  writer  of  a  DiftionarJ',  is  like 
falkihg  to  the  wn^er  of  a  Magazine  j  every  thing  adds  to  his  par- 
cel: and,  inftead  of  contributing  one  fy liable,  1  was  the  occafion  o£ 
a  confiderab^  paragraph,  I  told  bin  that  the  addition  of  the  pre- 
po&tfon  tm  HEiade  the  meaning  of  the  word  more  precife  ;  that  C||r-> 
ciopsedia  n\\ghx  denote  tlie  inltru^ion  of  a  circle,  as  Cyropaedia  is 
•  |be  inltrudion  of  Cyrus,  the  ou,  in  c^mpontion,  being  twined  in  0  i 
but  that,  if  ite  wrote  Encyclopedia,  k  determined  it  to  be  from  the 
dative  of  Cyclus,  inftxu^ton  in  a  circle.  I  urged,  (econdly,  that  Vof« 
.jGuabad  oUerved,  in  his  book  de  Vitiis  Sermonis,  that  <  Cyclopae- 
dia was  ufed  by  fome  authors,  butEncyclopaidia  by  the  bed.*  Thi^ 
deferved  fome  regard,  and  he  paid  to  it  the  beft  he  could  ;  he  rfiad^ 
j^n  artfcle  of  his  title  to  jnftify  it.*  W,  BowvEa.» 

'  •  «  See- Preface  to  f\it  *  Diflftrtatlon  on  Virgil,    1770,^   lamo. 
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his  taylor  for  a  roque-laure.  He  lived  in  chamberi  at  Gray** 
Inn,  but  died  at  Canonbury  Houfe  at  Iflington  ;  and  was  buried 
%t  Wcftipinftcr,  where  the  following  infcription,  written  by  him- 
ielf,  IS  placed  in  the  cloifiers  of  the  abbey : 

*  Muitis  pervulgatus, 

Paucis  notus  ,  '    ' 

Qui  vitam,  inter  luccm  et  umbram, 

Nee  eruditus  nee  idiota, 

Litcris  deditas,  tranfeg^t ;  fed  ut  homo 

•  Qui  humani  nihil  ^  fe  alienum  putavit. 

ViiA  fimul,  et  laboribus  fundtus, 

•  Hie  requiefcere  roluit,     " 
Ephraim  Chambers,  F.  R.S. 
Obiit  XV  Mart.  MDccxL.' 
Here  the  limits  of  our  Review  oblige  us  to  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle, th6ugh  we  could  extend  it  much  farther  with  pleafure 
CO  ourfelves  and  advantage  to  our  readers  :  for  it  is  but  juflice 
to  the  accurate  and  ingenious  author  to  declare,  that  this  work 
contains  a  copions  treafure  of  biographical  information  ;  and 
may  be  faid  to  form  a  valuable  hiftory  of  the  progrefs    and 
advancement  of  literatore  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefcnt  century  to  the  end  of  the  year  1777. 

Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  Vni'verfity  of  Oxford^  in  the 
Tear  1 782,  at  the  LeSure  founded  by  the  Re*v,  John  Bampion, 
M.  A.  late  Canon  of  SaJiJhury,  By  Robert  Holmes ,  M.  A. 
8vtf.     4/.     Rivington, 

'T'HIS  is  the  third  volume,  which  has  appeared  in  confe- 
•*  quence  of  Mr.  Bampton's  bequeft.  The  authors  of  the 
two  former  were  Dr.  Bandinel  and  Dr.  Neve. 

The  argument  purfued  in  thefe  ledtures  is  drawn  from  the 
prophetical  teilimony  of  John  the  Baptift  to  the  Gofpel  and 
its  Author,  and  from  the  principal  prophecies  of  Chrift  him- 
felf,  which  are  jointly  urged  in  fupport  of  the  divine  origia 
of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

As  we  cannot  eafily  give  our  readers  an  epitome  of  thefe  dif- 
courfes,  without  being  in  danger  of  weakening  the  author's 
chain  of  reafoning,  we  ftiall  content  ourfelves  with  a  fhort  ex- 
trad,  containing  the  general  conclufions,  which  he  himfclf 
kas  deduced  from  the  foregoing  prophecies. 

'  The  baptifmal  dodlrine  of  John,  and  the  ancient  prophe- 
cies, refpedling  the  Meffiah  and  his  kingdom,  agreed  in  their 
true  principles  and  import,  and  therefore  might  both  proceed 
from  the  fame  divine  Spirit.  And,  as  the  Baptift,  in  affign- 
ing  the  attributes  of  the  Meffiah,  and  charadlerizing  his  king^ 
cbin,  proceeded  upon  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  Scripture,  con- 
trary 
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trary  to  the  notioi;is  and  traditions  of  the  Jews ;  and,  above 
all,  added  to  the  prophecies  many  new  and  original  circum- 
ftances,  which  were  afterwards  fulfilled,  it  appears,  that  a  di- 
vine revelation  had  been  adlually  vouchfafed  to  himfelf 

'  Several  attributes  of  the  Meffiah*s  perfon  and  office  John, 
as  his  forerunner,  predided,  before  he  knew  him  5  and  after 
the  MeiTiah  was  perfonally  notified  to  him  by  divine  revelatibn, 
he  afcribed  to  him  many  new  ch§ra6lers,  denoting  his  official 
and  perfonal  glory,  which  feemed  not  to  have  been  revealed 
to  the  Baptifl,  at  his  original  miffion.  Thefe  and  othe^  evi* 
dences  were  pointed  out  in  proof  that  he  afted  under  conti- 
nual infpiration  from  God.  All  thefe  charafters  John,  as  a 
witnefs,  applied  to  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  whom  he  had  baptized 
to  the  office  of  Mefliah.  In  order  to  Ihew  that  this  applidu 
tion  was  jull,  he  inftanced  the  defcent  and  abode  of  the  Spirit 
upon  Jefus,  which  he  faw,  and  the  voice  of  the  Father,  thac 
^proclaimed  him  his  beloved  Son,  which  he  heard, 

*  When  Jefus  entered  upon  his  miniflry,  he  afTumed,  and, 
by  difplaying  the  mighty  works  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Spi- 
rit, that  dwelt  in  him,  juftified  himfelf  in  afluming  the  fevc- 
ral  characters,  previoufly  afcribed  to  .him  by  the  fiaptift.     At 
the  fame  time  he  gave  prophetical  views  of  the  various  circam- 
ftances  and  lituations,  through  which  he  fhould  pafs,  and  of 
feveral  fucceffive  ads  of  power,  which  he  would  difplay,  in 
kccompUlhing  each  of  thofe  charafters,  which  the  Baptiii  had 
afcribed  to  him,  and  which  he  had  thus  alTumed  to  himfeif.  ' 
*  He  alfo  delivered  prophecies,  parallel  indeed  to  thofe  of 
John,  but  far  exceeding  the  msafure  of  the  prophetical  fpirit 
in  the  Ba;^;tiil.     In  his   minute  particularity,  as  to  circum- 
ftances  ;    in   his  exad  limitations,  as   to  time ;    and,  in  his 
original  difpofition  and  arrangement  of  things  in  the  w<»rk  of 
redemption,  all  implying   the  fame  perfedl  knowlege  of  the 
human  and  divine  mind,  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ap- 
peared  through  the  veil  of  his  fleifh.     And  moreover,  by  pro- 
inifing  to  fulfil  his   own    prophecies,  and   actually  fulfilling 
them,  after  his  death  and  refurredion,  and  after  his  afcend- 
ing  up,  where  he  was  before,  to  the  glory,  which  he  had  with 
the  Father,  before   the  world  was ;  in  a  word,  by  delivering 
Jjrophecies  and  promifes  in  his  Hate  of  humiliation,  which  he 
has,  to  this  time,  fignalJy  accomplifhed  in  his  Hate  of  glory; 
he  has  given  evidence,  which  Hrengthens  daily,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  came  down  from  heaven,  and,  being 
madeperfedl,  in  all  his  offices,  is  become  the  author  of  eter--  * 
nal  faivation  to  them,  that  obey  him. 

.  •  The  general  fubftance  of  the  foregoing  difcourfes  will,  it 
1%  prefumed,  yield  a  fufficient  foundation  for  thefe  conclufions, 
,  .  *  if 
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if  the  w»t3*tntH:ity  of  the  Ootiyel-hiftoTy,  to  wbiA  Usat  appeS 
i»as  aS  aten^  been  utircfervedly  made,  cannot  reafonably  'btJ 
iJifpnted.  With  refpe^to  this  point,  it  niay  be  urged,  that 
many  propbecies  of  Jefus,  which  have  been  already  mention- 
ed, Tiatnely,  tfeat  his  Gofpci  fhduld  be  preached  throughout 
the  Rtymaa  empire,  and  moft  of  his  Apoftks  be  put  to  death; 
rfnd*  Peter  parrticulaHy  by  crucifixion,  before  the  end  oflfrael 
ftould  come ;  *nd,  that  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerufalem 
ih<m!d  be  over^rrown,  and  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till 
^fe  cmi  t>f  a  period,  not  yet  fulfilled ;  and  that  the  Jew» 
IhoiiM  •  bfc  carried  raptivc  into  all  lands,'  before  that  very 
gc^mtion  oF  men  fhould  pafs  away ;  were  all  ejttant  in  writtm 
•  ©o^is,  long  before  either  of  the  prediifliottB  were  accomplifli- 
fA:  ^iftory,  facred,  lecclefiaftical,  and  profane,  and  cvca 
the  pTcfcnt  condition  of  Jerufalem  and  of  the  Jewiih  people, 
concur  in- their  teftimony,  that  all  thefe  prophecies  'cither  have 
been  exa£Uy  ful-fiiled  already,  or  are  now  in  a  courfe  of  ai:« 
complifliinent. 

•*  Since  then  the  divine  Spirit  only,  which  fdrefecth  aM 
things,  could  have  diftated  thefe  prophecies,  and  the  divine' 
ffower  only,  which  ordereth  all  things,  cpfuld  have  exactly  ad- 
jailed  the  feveral  events  to  the  prediftions,  as  they  flood  in  the 
New  Tcftament  writings ;  it  feems  evident  that  both  at  the 
firft  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  by  Jefus,  and  at  the  written  pub- 
tication  of  it  by  the  Evangelifts,  God  iet  his  feal  upon  it,  and 
marked  it  for  his  own,  by  applying  his  tranfcendent  attributes 
of  prefcicnce  and  power,  to  witnefs  and  fupport  it ;  and  con- 
leqtiently,  that  the  baptifmal  predidions  and  teftimony  oT 
John,  and  the  prophecies. of  Jefus,  as  both  are  rcprefentcd  iil 
the  Gofpels,  were  truly  the  witnefs  of  God,  which  he  hatjl 
teftifred  of  his  Son.' 

This  learned  writer  has  maintained  his  argument  in  an  able 
manner;  and,  by  bringing  an  accumulation  of  prophecies  in- 
to one 'view,  has  exhibited  a  ftrong  prefumptive  evidence  ia 
fevour  of  Chriftianity.  By  taking  this  ground,  he  has  luckily 
avoided  all  temptation  to  advance  or  fupport  any  of  thofe  fpc- 
tulative  points  in  theology,  which  have  been  contended  for 
hy  others,  under  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy  ;  but  which, 
jn  reality,  have  no  foundation  in  the  New  Teftament. 
*        '         ■  -  ^        . 

An  Intradadion  to  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature*     Vol.  /.     I  2«m, 
2s,     Dodfley. 

"ITI/HEN  children  firft  begin  to  fpeak  and  to  read,  the  ge^ 

^y^     neraiity  of  people  feem  to  imagine,  that  they  are  inca^- 

pablc  of  Arming  any  rational  ideas,  or  comprehending  anj 

^  ufefut 
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\tffefiil  infttodibn.  Vnder^hw  pcrftiaiiion,  they  aj-eiirfcatea  tts  ft 
fpecies  of  idiots.  Their  views  are  turned  uporf  the  teweft  atri 
\\ih  'riioft  triBtttg  objeQ:s.  The  Ittiguage,  in  wKith  they  are 
tfddreired,  h  a  despicable  jargon  of  broken  Extg^itt*.  An4 
fome  of  the  books,  which  are  pot  into  dieir  hands^  -arc  writi 
tch  in  a  mcati  ftj'le,  filled  with  foolifh  attd  contetnptibte  'fto- 
ms,  the  very  rcvcrfe  di  every  that  trati'  open  thcit  minds,  xst 
give  them  juft  and  rational  notions.  ' 

♦v  "Nddjing  farely  can  be  more  abfiird  and  pdmiciotts  than  a 
praftice  which  thros  vitiates  the  tafte,  and^grvc^  the  ndifnl'i 
falfe  bias,  at  the  cpmmencement  of  its  progrefs  in  learning 
Parents  and  others,  who  have  th«  care  of  children,  •Aoiud 
confider,  that  good  fenfe,  correft  language,  and  delicacy  of* 
fentiment,  are  as  eafily  underftood  juid  remei&bered,  a^  idlr 
gibberifh,  or  a  ridiculous  tale. 

The  fmall  volume  we  asrc  tK>w  confidering  is  not  of  thir 
dafs.  It  is  formed  upon  a  fuperior  ^lan,  ^nd  pr^fents  the 
young  reader  with  a  feries  of  el^aEnt  ^d  importatit  inftruc-- 
tions. 

The  firft  lefTons  confilV  of  (hort,  eafy  fentences,  calculated^ 
for  the  youngeft  readers,  who  advance  with  a  flow  pace,  and 
can  fcarcely  fupport  their  voice  through  five  or  fix  monofylla- 
bles.     It  is  not  fufficient,  as  the  author  obferves,  that  the 
nJt^drds  are  eafy  and  familiar,  xhcfentgnces  oughtto  be^ijf/;  • 
For  children,  by  attempting  to  read  a  longer  fente nee  thau - 
their  feeble  organs  can  com'mand,  inevitably  fall  into  a  whin* 
ing,  muttering,  drawling  tone,    the  common  fault  of  thoie 
who  have  been  taught  to  read  by  perfons  of  no  tafte  or  judge-  • 
ment.     Thefe  ftiort  fentences,  which  are  not  divided  by  any 
point,  the  author  direds  the  reader  to  pronounce  clearly  and 
diftinftly,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit  and  vivacity. 

The  young  ftodentis  then  led  ©jfto  fentences  divided *by  a 
comma,  a  femicolon,  a  colon,  -a  period,  an  interrogatioq;!,  an' 
exclamation,  and'li  parevitheilte ;  and  proper  diredtons  am  fub- 
joined  for  the  management  -of  the  voice  at  all  thefe  points  re-  . 
ipedively. 

This  mode  of  iA(lra£lion,  though  its  utHity  feems  to  be  exr 
tremely  obvious  and  ftriking,  has  not  been  parfuad  by  any- 
preceding  writer.  The  confequence  of  which  Wat,  chtldreu: 
were  taught  to  read  «pon  no  certain  principles ;  and  if  ever 
the)^  knew  any  thing  of  the  /proper  diviikmof  a  fen  ten  ce,  or 
the  management  of  the  voice  at  the  Hops,  it  was  owing  rather 

*  •  WiUpitly  fing  have  a  pitfif  pum  f  u'tFfe  language  of  fooHfll  and^ 
fmolous  parents,  nurfesi  and  grandmother^/ 
'■  ■  to 
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\o  accident,  than  to  any  informatioii  whic)i  could  be  derived 
from  books.  ^ 

The  young  fcholar  being  thus  gradually  inftru£led  in  the 
nature  and  ufc  of  every  paufe,  fome  more  particular  diredions 
for  reading  are  added,  whjch  feem  to  be  clear  and  rational. 

What  conilitutes  no  fmall  part  of  the  merit  of  this  perform- 
ance is  the  beauty  of  the  ientiments,  introduced  to  exemplify 
every  rule. 

The  following  are  fome  of  thofe  leiTons,  wklck  confift  only 
•f  fhort  fentences,  not  divided  by  any  paufe  ^ 

*  Of  the  Deity.     Lejon  37. 
God  made  all  things. 
He  is  the  fountain  of  life. 
He  preferves  every  creature. 
He  encircles  the  univerfc  in  his  arms. 
He  is  prefent  in  every  region  of  nature^ 
He  fees  all  our  a6tions. 
He  knows  our  private  thoughts. 
He  is  the  father  of  mercies. 
He  is  the  helper  of  the  friendlefs. 
His  laws  are  wife  and  good. 
His  word  is  truth. 
His  works  are  infinite. 

Of  the  Deity,     In  the  beautiful  and fuUime  Language  of  Scripture^ 
LeJJbn  38. 
The  Lord  omnipotent  reigneth. 
His  greatnefs  is  unfearchable. 
He  fills  heaven  and  earth. 
He  only  hath  immortality. 
He  is  clothed  with  majefly  and  honour. 
His  judgements  are  a  great  deep. 
The  earth  is  full  of  his  goodnefs. 
His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
His  eyes  are  in  every  place. 
All  things  are  naked  and  open  to  bis  view* 
In  his  prefence  is  fulnefs  of  joy. 
Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name. 

O1C Chrijlianity.     Lejfon  39. 
Our  religion  is  a  noble  fyflcm. 
The  Author  was  a  divine  perfon. 
He  proved  his  omnipotence  by  miracles. 
He  fhewed  his  omnifcience  by  prophecies.. 
His  difcourfes  were  the  diftates  of  wifdom. 
Goodnefs  flowed  from  his  lips.^ 
He  taught  the  purefl  morality, 
H^  left  us  a  perfect  pattern^^ 
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He  ffave  us  jail  notions  of  Godi  ^ 

Hc.lbeWcd  us  the  Way  of  fife. 
He  brought  immortality  to  light. 
^        He  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers/ 

•  It  may  probaWy  be  faid,  that  fomc  of  thefe  leilbns  are  above 
Ae^  comprehenfion  of  children. — In  anfwer  to  this  objedtion, 
^h«  author  obferyes,  that  mean  language,  and  *  beggarly  ele- 
ments,'  have  a  tendency  to  debafc  the  tafte  of  young  readers  ; 
;ind  that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  objedb  of  this  effay  to  open  their 
minds,  to  enliven  their  imaginations,  and  to  give  theiti  noble  and  ' 
Enlarged  ideasi* 

"  In  the  chapter  concernirtg  the  management  of^  the  voice  in 
heading  and  exclamatory  fen tences>  We  have^  among  others « 
the  two  following  lefTons. 

A  per/peBi'beVievj  of  the  Creations    ^Lejfoh,  6|i» 
What  a  noble  fcene  is  before  us  ! 
Ifow  qharming  the  face  ^  nature  ! 
How  beautiful  is  the  profped ! 
How  majcilic  is  the  fun  ! 
«'      What  irtimi  table  painting  ill  the  clouds! 
What  a  fcfenity  in  the  air  ! 
What  a  profufion  of  jilenty  around  us ! 
Whai  an  aftonifliing  variety  of  .living  creatures  1 
What  fragrance  in  the  .flowers,  I 
What  an  agreeable  verdure  in  the  meadows ! 
What  a  delightful  melody  in  the  woods  ! 
:How  glorious  are  the  works  of  God  ! 

\  The  folly  of  Atheifm.     Lejjon  6iy 

O  blind  and  impious  unbeliever  I 

What  !  deny  the  exiucnce  of  a  Deity  ! 
I        B«mlh  the  Creatoi*  from  his  own  world! 

See  the  wonders  of  his  power  ! 
.*'     Eiijdy  the  bleflmgs  of  his  go'odnefs  I 

And  turn  his*  being  intbjeft  ! 

What  madnefs  is  this  ! 

What  a  prefumptuous  creature  is  man  ! 

And  yet  how  wpak  are  his  devices  !   . 
-     -  How  frail  is  human  life !      . 

What  ah  awful  thing  is  death ! 

AVhat  a  tremendous  profpc6t  is  etei'hity  1* 
The  plan  of  this  work  is  entirely  new,  and  fo  perfeftly 
coincides  with  our  own  fentimcnts  upon  the  fubjfedl,  that  we 
muH  do  violence  to  o,nr  talle.  and  judgement  not  to  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  public* 

This  volume,  'which  is  called  the  ^x^,  is  the  only  one  that 
lias  yet  appeared.  A  fecond»  we  fuppofe,  will  follow,  if  the 
pj-efeM  ihould  meet  with  approbation. 

\  VdL.  LIV.  Ng<u.  1782.  C  c  FoR«io!r 
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Storia  Ai^ca  del  MeffUo,  &c,  Opira  di!l\  Abate  D.  Fremtejco  Savtrm 
Cimtfigeri.    [Coneludgd  Jrm  p.  314-] 

THB  Seventh  Book  treats  of  the  polUica1»  mitftary^  and  oecbaoiwL- 
cal  conftitution  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Thejr  took  particular 
care  of  the  edocation  of  thbir  children  $  everv  child  was  nur(ed  by 
its  own  mother.  They  had  many  ichool*  am!  femioariesi  both  m 
.fiob|et  and  plebeians.  Sonie.i^peciniens  of  the  Mexican  pedagogk^ 
Sons  generally  learned  the  trade  of  their  fathers.  When  the  tour 
debtors  bad  ele£led  a  king,  their  office  was  immediately  transfbtred 
to  four  other  Jioblemen.  The  king  had  his  privy-cquncil,  witl|oat 
^hofe  advice  nothing  of  confequence  was  retolved  ]Qpon«  The 
.Mexicans  had  al(b  meffengers  and  poft-ofRces$  and  the  drefa  of 
their  meflTengers  varied,  according  as  they  carried  good  or  bad 
newt.  .Nobility. was  hereditary,  and  diftinguiflied  bydrefs.  Tha 
Spaniards  were  vary  wrong  In  not  coalefcing  with  (he  naciaea  \atm 
one  nation. 

The  landed  property  Was  divided  between  the  crown»  the  nt>bi* 
Itty.  the  corporations  of  towns  and  TiHages,  and  tha  temptes*  Tha 
vfus-fruftus  of  the  crown-lands  was  allotted  to  ibme  court- officers. 
The  nobility  were  permitted  to  alienate  their  propertjr*  but  not  t» 
plebeians:  the  dau|;hters  were  excluded  fr6m  inheriting  oftates. 
Commons  were  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  but  oona  o€  thefe 
was  allowed  to  k\\  his  (hare.  The  fubj^ieatcd  provinces  paid  a  fri* 
bute  to  the  crown  in  corn  and  fruits>  in  animals  and*  sMBeralt^ 
Merchants  paid  their  taxes  in  thtf  feveral  articles  of  their  refpec* 
tive  trade,  and  handicraftfmen  in  pieces  of  their  manufadore. 
The  capital  of  each  province  had  a  magaxine  for  the'crown-com» 
the  cloaths,  and  other- effe^s  which  <;aiUtituted  the  tribute^  and 
the  king's  high-treafurer  at  MexicQ  bad  accurate  Ijfts  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  taxes  impofed  on  ^very  place«  which  uoon  tha 
whole  appear  to  have  beeii  fufficiently  Oppreifive;  The  Idng  re* 
ceivetl  beiides*  a  great  additional  revanOe,  in  praients  fr4>m  the  go* 
Ycrnors  of  provinces,  from  the  ynfbin^  and  from,  the  ipoib  taken 
in  war. 

The  laws  and  adrainiftration  of  juftice  were  recorded  in  p|Auret» 
The  laws  were  at  firft  enafted  by  the  nobility,  in  later  times  by  the 
king;  and  at  laft  defpotifm  increafed  fo  far,  tliat  law« wera alto* 
ge t her  di fregarded  by  the  kin^s.  Some  of  their  laws  are' bare  in- 
ferted.  A  great  number  of  crimes  Were  made  capital  \  adultery  waa 
punifhed  by  lapidation :  inceft,  with  hanging ;  fmali  thefts,  merely 
with  reftitution  of  the  ftolen  gaods,  or  iaUsfiUftioa  for  them  \  greater 
thefts,  if  no  reftitution  or  contptnfaliph  could  be  made,  with  lain^ 
dation.  Faithlefs  guardians  were  without  mfrey  doomed  to  be 
hanged  ;  as  were  alfo  prodigal  fons,  who  iquanderei\  their  paternal 
inheritance,  tntoxicatiott  was  a  capital  crime  for  jroung  people: 
men  were  not  allowed  to  get  drunk,  except  at  weddings,  and  on 
other  feftivals ;  but  old  people,  pa(&d  feventy  years  of  aga^  wera 
permitted  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleafed. 

Slaves  among  the  Mexicans  we're  bound  only  tq  perform  cortnii^ 
pergonal  fervices,  and  even  thofe  were  limited  to  a  certain  deter* 
mined  period  of  time^  Hence  flaves  could  poiTefs  property  of  their 
awn/and  have  other  flavea  ia  their  tW4    Mfory  wm  noif  here- 
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ihiurj^^    Every  father  was  at  liberty  to  fell  his  children ;  fciii  n^^ 
0iafter  could  fell  his  fl'ave,  except  with  that  (lave's  cibnfent. 

The  military  were  held  in  the  highett  refpe^l.  The  tutelar  di^ 
vintty  of  the  Mexicao  empire  was  their  god  oF  war;  iid  prince. 
%Ka8,eIe6Ved  ki{ig  till,  h^  had  fignalis^ed  his.bravery  in  War,  audj 
taken,  with  his  own  hands»  the  prifoners  #ho  wei-e  to  be  facrU 
ficed  at  bis  coronation.  The  Mexicans  had  three  different  miti- 
tai*y  orders  5  that  bf  Princes*  that  of  Eagles,  and  that  of  Tygersi, 
When  they  propofeil  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  nation;  it  was  al- 
ways previoufly  denounced  in  form,  and  fl»e  Was  fiimnioned  tp  takd 
the  field  and  defend  herlejf  s  to  fufprife  an  enemy  was  accounted' 
unbecoming  brave  men. 

In  tlicir  agriculture  tlie  feeds  were  not  fown  sis  with  us,  but  fihgiy 
droptinto  holes,  made  in  the  foil  with  fmall  fticks,  in  ftrait  lined' 
and  at  equal  diftances  j  a  talk  performed  with  greater  difpatch  thaa 
we^lbould  be  apt  to  imagine.  Thegoodnefs  of  cochineal  dependl 
on  us  dryings  the  beft  is  that  which  is  drie(|  in  the  fun^ 

Befides  the,  bartering  trade,  they  had  five  different  forts  of  nlo* 
«ey.  Every  weekly  fair  at  Tl,afcalla,  we  are  told,  was  frecjuented 
by  aboVe  thirty  thoufand  dealers.  The  empire  had  its  highway! 
and  inns.  ., 

.  In  the  Mexican  language  the  confonants  B,  D,  F,  G,  H,  and  Sji 
9re  entirely  wanting.  The  language  is  faid  to  be  rich,  poli^led, 
and  emphatica}$  though  the  author  will  not  venture  to  compare  it^ 
With  the  Greek.  It  is  faid  to  poffefs  eyery  wprd  necefTary  for  ex- 
preiHng  abflra£t  ideas*  (0  that  the  moil  pr^und  myfleries  of  Chrifti^ 
anity  could  be  expreffed  in  it  without  borrowing  any  foreign  words« 
it  has  numertcals. to  denote,  any  number  as  far  as  forty-eight  niiiU 
lions,  Ab.  Clavigero,.  therefore,  feyerejy  Tebukes  M.  de  Paw  foi:. 
baying  afferted,  that  the  Mexicans  could  not  count  farther  thaa 
tliree  i  that  theycould  not  exprefs  any  moral  or  nietaphyfical  ideaai 
and  that  no  Spaniard  could  fpeak  their  language  on  account  of  ]t% 
fXtreme  hailhn^.  The  Unguage  is  fa14 ;  (o  abound  in  dimi* 
nutiyes  $.  in  addrefUng  perfons  of  different  ranks,  the  expreflionsi 
are  varied  according  to  their  refpedtive  conditions  j  and  the.dfgrc^ 
^  refpedt  paid  to  each,  expreffed  by  particular  ftarticles.  As  id 
the  Greek,  fo  in  the  Mexican  language,  feveraf  words  may  b«i 
4N>ni^ounded,  and. then  made  to  comprife  as  it  were,  definitions  g£ 
the  denoted  ol>ie&«. .  ]^o:  winder  tbep,. that  a  language  fo  fweel 
was  fpoken  by  fo  many  orators,  and  fun|  by  Co  maiiy  poets..  Yefc 
ba$  the  nation 'made  a  greater  prdgfefji  in  dancing  than  either  in 
poetry  or  nifi4iC4  They  bad  pubUcvgaiaeii  efpecially  military  qmm 
confifting  in  reprefentitions  of, battles.. 

The  Mexican. pidtures  exhibited  hi&orical,  mytbologkaf^  chrd* 
nological,  aftronomical  accounts,  laws,  cufloms,  and  taxes»  Th4 
Tohechefeare  faid  to  liave  been  thts  fifft  who  related  hi ftorical  fa£tt 
by  means  of  (uch  pi6tm'es ;  the  whole  empire  was  fall  of  them^ 
but  the  ilrft  preachers  of  the  gofpel  have,  with'the  moft'furiooi 
seal,  endeafotrred  to  ideftro^  theni,  and  thus  canfed  an  irrepaoiibl^ 
Mt  to  the  hiftory  of  ^Mexico.  In  Tezcuco,  the  principal  icdool 
for  painting,  they  colle£l:ed  a  great  number  of  thofepif'toref  iaibd 
ifiarket*  places  and  ftt  them  on  fire.  The  Mexican  paper  waa  ^ladtt 
in  different  manniers^  and  frotiiyari«Uft  materials,  andat  ialL&aai 
cotton.  The  author  cannot  deny  that  their  figures  of  men  and 
animals  are  abfilutely  deficient  in  point  of  form  and  prbportion  } 
but  this  deficiency  he  imputct  not  to  their  want  of  iktil,  but  tba 
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rapidity  with  which  they  executed  their  paintings.  Befidet  tli 
f»ropcr  figures  of  the  obje£(,  they  all  empkoyed  hieroglyphics  and 
charaders.  Their  method  of  preparing  their  cotouri  trom  veget-^ 
ables  and  minerals.  Their  fculpture  feems  to  have  been  fuperior  to 
tbeir  painting*  but  the  fculptures  too  were  deftroyed  by  the  zeal  of 
Chriftian  milfionariet ;  and  the  fotrndation  of  the  firll  church  ia 
Mexico  was  laid  entirely  on  broken  idols. 

'  The  Mexicans  melted  metals,  and  were  verv  ikilfut  in  jewellery  r 
their  Mofaics  are  yet  matchlefs,  they  confifted  of  the  iineft  and 
nioft  beautiful  feathers,  and  were  by  the  Mexicans  themfelves  va- 
Iped  higher  than  gold.  Thofe  fpecimens,  however,  which  are  ftilt 
tb  be  met  with  in  colle£Kons  of  artificial  curiofities  in  Europe  and 
in  Mexico,  are  all  of  them  of  the  fixteenth  century  i  the  author 
knows  none  made  in  earlier  times. 

Their  architefturc  and  aquedudti.  The  Mexicans  entployed  lime 
in  their  buildings}  another  obfervationr  againft  Mr.  d«  Paw. 
Lime  makes  an  article  in  their  regifiers  of  tributes ;  and  the  am> 
cient  ftrudlures  (till  fulbfifiing,  prove  likewife  the  ufe  of  lime.  .  .  • 
The  place  from  which  they  got  their  precious  ftones  is  now  un- 
known..  .  A  lift  of  curiofities,  preftnted  by  Cortex  to  Charles!, 
from  Gomara  ;  their  value  it  faid  to  have  confifted  rather  in  tbeir 
exquifite  workmanftiip  than  in  their  Inilk  and  materials. . .  An  ac- 
count of  Mexican  phyfic  from  Hernandez :  this  nation,  however, 
feems  not  to  have  made  tny  confiderable  progrefs  in  medicine^ 
fince  their  phyficians  were  mere  <)URcks  and  coniurers. 
'  Chocolate,  called  inr  the  Mexican  language,  chocotatl,  was  firfi! 
made  in'Mexcio.  Both  the  name,the  tools,  and  the  proceeding  in  pre- 
paring it,  have  been  borrowed'  by  the  Enropeams  from  the  Mexicans. 
Vanilla  and  honey  were  added  ta  cacao,  in  order  to  render  that  be- 
iperage  mare  wholcibme  antf  agreeable.  The  ufe  of  wax  and  tal- 
low candles  was  unknown  to  theMexieansi  rhey  Mi rned  wooden 
flambeaux,  and  kindled  fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  againib 
each  other. 

*  Of  the  plates  with  w^ich  this  work  rs  iHuftrated  and  embellilhed^ 
fuch  as  reprefent  Miexican  pi£lures,  views  of  theeity,  arms,  cloaths, 
the  feculum,  years,  months,  the  deluge,  are  copied  from  Mexican 
drawings ;  the  reft  are  b6rroWed  from  the  Conquiftadore  Anonimo, 
IM*  the  Relation,  by  a  gentleman  in  Ranvufio,  iti.  304$  from  Her«> 
nandez,  Jemeiti,  Herrerai  fome  others  have  been  drawn  fromr 
fbings  feen  by  the  authdr  himfelf,  or  from  accounts  of  ancient 
Writers. 

'  After  the  explication  of  theft  figures,  follows  a«  letter  addreiTed 
to  the  author,  by  Abate  Lorenzo,  on,  the  Mexican  Kalendar,  ii^ 
which  its  refemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  is  traced,.* 
Tfae'fec'and  volume  concludes  with  fome  ftndlures  on  the  Letteie 
Am^ricane* 

'  Tlie  chara£^er  given  by  Abate  C1avx|!ero  of  the  ancient  Mexw« 
cans,  appears  upon  the  whole  ftill  what  it  was  i^n  a'll  preceding  wri-^' 
tert,  the  figure  of  an  iH-fhaped,  diftorted  monfter  &  Jo^xplicable 
finoma  moft  ftriking  mixttirfc  .of  the  charaderiftics  of  a.  very  high 
fti^^iof  civilization,  with  tliofe  of  tbe  loweft  barbarifm.  The  fea- 
tuveaof  the  rudenefs  and  barbarifra  of  the  Mexicans  are  not,  how- 
ever, fo  compictcly  colle£lt;d  and'  exhibited  by  our  author  as  thef 
iHwre.  beetijby.  preceding,  writtft^on.  the  Hiftory  of  Mexico. 

i'     •      •         .   '.   .    ?        i      i    -i    "M    '•'■•'t    -  ,       • 
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■Di  Finihus  utriufque  Potefiatis  EccUfinftic^  it  Lau^e  Comment arius;  /« 
quo  quadam  coufiituindo  geaeralia  PrMtipla, .  c&mmuni  JifPutantitim 
fyffragio  fierumque  recepta,  media  tentatur  Via  ad  Coneof;diirm  Sa- 
cerdotii  et  Imperii  Authore  /)•*♦•  Prtflyt,  et  Mon.  Ord.  S,  BentiL 
-t  Coftgreg.  Cafinenfi^  Jurifprud*  Ecclef,  froj,    in  ^to*    Lucca. 

I'T^HE  Author  begins  with  declaring  hi$  unwillin^nefs  to  meddle 
-■•  wjth  arguments  deduced  from  the  variable  practice  of  anciei^t 
times,  as  fufceptible  of  being  accommodated  to  a  variety  of  opinions. 
Xut  his  own  pra^ice  appears  frec^uenUy  not  quite  confident^ with 
his  profeflions  of  impartiality..  He  has,  indeed,  in  many  effential 
points,  yielded  more  than  many  of  hi*  predeceiTors,  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  rcfpcSive  claims  and  int^rcfts  of  the  church  with  tlvofe 
<of  tiie^ate  }  but  ftill  the  queftion  is,  whether,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
it  is  poCible  cordially  to  reconcile  two  pretenders  tofupreme  autho* 
4'ity  in  one  and  the  lame  ftate.  '  , 

inftittttiones  Phihfophica  de  Homine  &  Deo*    In  ufum  audttorum  adoi^ 

nata  a  P»  Cotumbano  Roe/fer  Benedict,  Sanxettfij  Phiiofoph.  in  IVini* 

hurgenfi  Uni'v,  Prof,     Zi/o,     WiSrzburgh* 

The  author  treats  firft  of  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  of  man  in  general* 
iEonfidered  phyfidlogically  and  pfycologically  5  of  underftanding  ; 
jof  will ;  of  the  eifential  difference  between  man  and  brutes  }  and  fi* 
jiatty  of  narurail  theology*   • 

His  prefent  performance  evmcei,  Hke  his  former  publications,  great 
judgment  and  (kill  in  feledting  what  is  generally  ufeful,  in  cautiouily 
j)ointing  out  fuch  do6lrines  or  opinions  as  are  not  quite  conCiftent 
"With  the  reigning  opinions  of  his  Church,  yet  fit  to  excite  a  fpiiit  of 
philofophical  reflt^ion,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  eminent  ancient  and  modern  philofophers. 

^  tijf  of  Prike  S^ueflions  propofed  within  the  TAree  lafi  Year 5 ^  for  the 
Improvement  0}  Arts  and  Trades^  by  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at 
.    Harlim.     %  Sheets  in  %vo.    Haerlem.    (German.) 

This  lift  is  very  numerous  and  remarkable;  the  prizes  are  very 
«onfiderable,  and  are  furnifiied  by  the  contributions  of  more  than 
3000  members. 

Moft  of  the  pri^e  queftions  here  propofed  relate  to  the  eftablifli. 
•ment  of  manirfadtures  »s  yet  wanted  in  Holland,  or  to  the  difcovery 
t>f  certain  effential  improvements ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  is, 
that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  defired  commodity  muft  beVur* 
nifiied  within  a  year,  if  required.  For  inftancet  whoever  eftabljfhes  ' 
an  English  hardware  or  iieel  manufactory  in  f  he  United ITetherlands, 
and  (hall  be  able  to  furnith  within  a  year,  at  le^ift  2000  pieces,  and 
among  thefe  500  knives  equal  to  Englifh  ones,  at  the  ordinary  price, 
is  to  receive  too  ducats.  And  the  fociety  at  the  fame  time  engaged 
to  keep  his  fecret  during  his  life.  An  Ofnabrug  linen  manufa^lorj 
is  wanted  for  clothing  the  flaves  in  America;  alfo  a  window-glars 
manufactory  equal  to  thofe  of  Germany  or  France  ;  manufactories 
of  ieveral  forts  of  leather,  of  printing  papei*,  and,  in  fliort,  a  very 
l^reat  variety  of  ufeful  improvements  are  her^  encouraged  by  Jibe- 
«  1,  patriotic^  and  adequate  rewards. 

C  c  J  Sveer 
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Sv^  paa  Mg^lg  SporfmeaU  til  dit  juridijke  Facuitet,  giviteafP,  Sop4 

-  jM€htr^  Cpiif^eittfwa^  9j^?r^fJ^n  J^rit  '^d  Kiobt/ihaTJtts^UmvtrS'' 

ftti  or,  a  ColleSiioHof  ConfuUations  and  Answers  reiurnfd  iu'the  Namg 

T)>is  publication  is  daubly.  int«r«ftmg  toDaniib  r«ader8,  both  af 
being  tl.e  fyii  of  ft»  kind,  and  itiU  more  as  containing  folid,  ji^di* 
fiou»9  and  learned  anfwers  to  i^vcral  >iiif>pf tant  qH^ftioq»an4  povntf 
\n  the  Danifii  iaw$. 

As  the  Daniftj  pode,  promulgated  by  Chriftlan  V,  had  ftriftly  an4 
"iercrely  prohibited  all  interpretation  of  laws,  but  that  by  the  legi- 
ilative  power,  or  the  king,  and  at  the^farne  time  all  ufe  of  foreiga 
laws  in  rhe  courts  of  juftipe  in  penmark  and  Norway  j  the  judges, 
and  in  fome  meafures,  even  the  litigating  parties  were  not  allowed 
"|o  apply  to  iiniyerfities  for  folutions  of  any  difficult  point  of  law: 
and  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  was  reduced 
•fo  low  as  to  coniift  for  a  long  time  of  one  fingle  profeflbr.  In  1736 
*the  Danifli  juri/priidence  was,  by  a  royal  order  enjoining  pubUc 
examinations  of  iludents  of  law,  reftored  together  with  the  faculty 
.pflawi  and  the  latter  was  very  freqii^ntly  confulted  ivot  pnly  by 
Judges  and  parties,  but  by  the  king  himfelf,  efpeciaUy  in  appli^a* 
fions  for  pardons,  '  As  the  Panifli  law  i^  in  many  cafes pbicure  and 
defeflive,  efpecially  in  penal,  eccle6aitipali  and  matrimonial  Qtat* 
'ters,  the  author  applies  in  penal  matters  the  law  of  nature,  as  e3^« 
•prciFed  by  a  general  coincidence  of  a  multitude  of  foreign  laws ;  an4 
in  epclefiaftical  and  matrimonial  matters^  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  of 

froteftant  foreign  nations,  from  whom  the  6rft  eccleAaftical  law  of 
Denmark  was  borrowed. 

The  Preface  contains  a  concife  hilloiry  of  the  confulfations  of  law- 
yers who  were  not  legiflators.  The  eariieft  he  (ind$  in  the  books  of 
Mofes.  The  anfwers  and  dire^ions  given  by  ancient  Roman  law- 
yers were  too  ftort,  and  degenerated  into  laws^aa  they,  were  not  fup* 
ported  by  arguments;  whence  the  empierors  confidered  them. as 
hurtful,  and  greatly  leilcsed  their  authority  and  in^tience.  The 
ancient  Germans  confulted  a  kind  of  fupreme  and  inferior  courts, 
failed  Schoeppenftickke  ^  and  fome  cities  Ukewiif  bad  and  exercifed 
ii  right  of  returning  a^ifwers  or  refponfe^,  which  wtpe  coafid«red  af 
^inding^  but  whofe  authority  declined  at  'thf  introdo^ton  of  tba 
juftinian  code  and  the  canon  law.  Ai  both  thatcodqand  tUccaii9i| 
laws  were  written  in  Latin,  a  language  then  underftood  only  by  the 
.clergy  1^  the  clergy  found  means  to  engrdis  tbc  right  of  giving  re- 
fponfes,  and  introduced  the  fafhion  of  refuraiiig  them  with  ailtbt 
arguments  at  full  length,  drawn  out  in  wrkiitg*  }n  Fraace  »4 
JBolland  parties  now  aHo  4pf>ly  to  eo^niiisUoca  q^  advocates  for  con- 
fultationsj  and-  if  feverai  of  thefe  happen  to  contradi^  ofic  ai^ 
other,'  they  get  one  from  among  them  feledlifd  by  facuUiea  oJF  law* 
The  kings  ok  Demark  always  ufed  to  oider  every  regulation  to  bf 
examined  by  fome  eminent  law]|^ar,  before  it^was  iflbed  or  pr^ttul* 

fated.  In  the  eariieft  ti'mcs  the  Daniib  landtings,  or  provm* 
.  lal  courts,  were  applied  to  in  difficult  cafes,  and  their  conAilta* 
tiona  were  colle{|ed  into  books,  which  were  free) uently  copied. 
The  Swedes  had  Laugmen.  or  fuperior  )udg^  for  the  fame  piirpoKf 
of  inftradiflg  igaorant  fiibje^s  j  and  in  Iceland  tkc  chief  magiftrat^-  < 
or  the  chief  jultice  was  appointed  for  exp^Aing  tbe  law  to  Htigat*  ' 
ing  individuals  from  among  the  people^  tliofigh  that  chief  magiftrat^ 
^dnolegidative  pov;er*    '  '  *• 
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Tim  Aiilb«r  lUrts  tht  ^ueftiont,  Whether  a  dodor  «t  law,  by  and 
ii»kh  that  degree,  acquires  the  right  of  giving  refpanfes ;  ^and  wbe« 
tfacr  a  refponfum  from  a  facMUy  of  law  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  ien* 
tcnce  of  a  court  of  law  s  and  feertis  to  anfwer  both  thefe  queftion^ia 
the  afllrmative. 

The  twenty-five  confultatlons  here  puhliih^d  by  jprc^eil^  Aacfaer» 
tre;|t  minutely  of  a  great  variety  of  obiefis  and  caies»  moft  of  them 
peculiar  to  the  Danilh  laws,  cuitoms,  or  «onftitution» 

ffi/hria  ^  DiaboUf  fitt  Cmmentatio  it  DiahaW  malorumw  Spirituunf 

Exiflentia^  Statibus,  Judicih,  ConJUiis^  Poteftate,    Auaor^  Jo,  Qodor 

"  fredo  Mayir,  A.  M.  6t  A^.  D.  M.   im  Agro  TubingeMfi.    EMtio  atUra» 

?t%  ^agfs   in  S'zro.   befidis  thk  Prgface  and  Tables  of  CotsteutH 
'ubings.  X      '         ' 

'  The  iirft  edition  of  this  work  was  publi/hed  in  quarto^  i^ 
*>t77  I  the  fecond  is  enlarged  to  at  leaft  twice  the  quantity,.. 
In  the  prefent  variety  and  diverfity  of  opinions,  aflertions,  ani 
di/putes  on  the  fubje^V,  the  dof^rine  concerning  the  devil  and 
Ills  operations,  lb  voluminous  a  work  is  a  phenomena  worth  being 
ralitoty  estamitied  by  lovers  of  truth.  It  was,  indeed,  a  talk  not 
t>nly  ufefiil,  but  e^ven  in  fome  meafure  necefTary  to  undertake  a  raU 
liiite  enquiry  into  a  doctrine  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  important 
by  its  conneauon  with  other  do6irlnes  of  religion  $  and  in  that  en* 
^iiif y  earefuHf  to  feparate  the  real  dodrine  of  revelation  from  tf. 
imcient  and  modern  additions. 

The  author  begina  judicioufly  b>  confidering  tlie  vQ^y  txiftsnoe, 
mnd  ftijl  more  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations  of  evil  fpi- 
ritt,  as  things  which,  oannot  be  iearned  but  from  revelation  onfy^ 
und  of  courie  with  excluding  not  only  all  fruitlefs  attempts  to  dc^ 
^Siice  them  from  general  trutht,  but  alfo  all  pretended  ancient  afJ4 
modern  experience,  un^r  whatever  name. 

That  almoft  all  known  nations  of  the  ancient  and  new  world,  bavo 
believed  and  ftill  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  fuch  inviHble  evil 
•and  malignant  beings,  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  remarkable ;  but  to 
•u»  they  cannot  afford  any  fufficient  reaibns  for  crediting  all  or  any 
of  thele  relations  :  yet  as  foon  as  we  apply  for  information  to  thd 
pible  only,  the  prevailing  .difputes  on  the  principles  of  Hermeneu-  . 
tice,  will  lead  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties.  Upon  the  whole^ 
Mr*  Mayer  4tclares  bimfc^lf  for  tho(e  who  firmly  adhere  .to  the  lite- 
ral fenfe,  »nil  of  coorfe  find  the  exigence  of  the  devil  in  a  variety 
of  pafla^et^fthe  Old  and  New  Teflament,  in  which  others  find  no 
fttdi  things  Here  he'  proves  bimfelf  neither  a  fervile  copyift,  nor 
ignorant.  He  knows  and  anfwers  theobjeftions  that  are  or  may  be 
made  to  bis  interpretations  \  he  proceeds  deliberately,  collects,  fur<« 
^eys,  and  eaamxnes  the  wbole%f  the  fubjeft.  This  he  could  liardly 
elucidate  without  employing-  arguments  founded  on  analogy^  $  and 
perhaps  tbefe  very  inferences  from  analogy  will  be  chiefly  Qbied'ed 
l^by  hisantagonifta.  . 

The  dof^rines  concerning  devils,  ^hich  he  deduces  from  theie 
fources,  are  :  their  exifience,  theirjftate  before,  In,  and  after  their 
fall;  thedivine  judgment  on  them  ;  their  views,  (of  tempting  man 
to  fin;}  finally,  their  power,  and  th^  fitted  arms  to  be  employed 
ngainft  thefe  foes.  He  is  fo  far  from  confidering.apparit'oni,  fpec- 
tres,  witchcraft,  or  enchantcu^nts  in  inodern  times  as  fa£ls  that  can 
be  proved,  that  he  confiders  the  greater  part  of  fuch  dories  as  fo 
•  inany  evident  falfehoods  and  impofitions.  But  he  thinks,  with 
]Leibmt9r  and  otl)^  philafopberi,  that  an  impoAlblUty  of  the  devil's 
,'■'-•■  CCij  infiyencing 
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'nfiuebdni^  other  fpirits,  or  bodies,  it  wb&t  cannot  be  demonftrated* 
from  general  principles. '  With  equal  caution  he  guards  againft  the 
other  abufe  of  thefe  dodlrines,  and  aflerts,  that  no  fin  is  cbminitt^i 
by.man,  but  of  whi^h  man  himfeif  \t  the  real  and  moral  ageht :  an^ 
which  muft,  therefore,  juftly  Ijc  imputed  to  him.  This  d^6^rine', 
in  his  opinion,  precludes  the  idea  bf  a  phyfical;  forcible,  influence 
of  the  devil,  operating  without  man's  confent :  but  it  does  not  ren« 
der  all  other  fort*  of  temptations  impoflible.  / ' 

Througliout  the  whole  long  work,  where  at  almoft  every  ftep  b^ 
could  not  but  meet  with  ahtagonifts,  t^e  refpe^able  author  never 
ftrays  from  true  Chriftian  toleration  and  charityi  never  from  that 
refycSt  and  elleem  wl^ich  h^  things  be  o\Yes  to  tbem^ ;  and  neVer 
from  modetly  and  decency. 

But  the  work  is  too  yolu^pinous  to  invite  many  readers  to  an  at- 
tentive befu^al,  and  it  contains  JTome^ueflionkble  hypotbe/es,  which 
jnay  ppflibly  hinder  or  at  leaft  lelTen  its,  ufefulncfs.  The  author  is 
cviden^tiy  vveU  v^Ted  in  ancient  and  modern  works,  in  Greek  and 
Romaii  authors,  in  philofo'phy  and  divinity  j  but  appears  to  be 
fomewhat  deficient  in  fome  branches  of  hiftorical  and  literary 
knowlege,  the  poflTeflion  of  which  would  have  fayed  him  fome  in- 
accuracies, and  even  fome  hafty,  though  but  hypothetical  iudge- 
liientsof  men  arid  bodies  of  men.  '      ' 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 
P.    Q    E    T    R    y/ 

Jl^ipg  $t^n\s  Watch.     A  Tale^  fQunded.  on  FaB  ^.     i  imo^     6J. 
Ix)ngman. 

THIS  humorous    little   tale  is  foundc4  on  a  recent  fa£t; 
though,  to  prevent  offence,  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
king  Stephen.    ' We  fhalf  gi'atify  our  readers  by  a  fhort  quotation, 

*  Avaunt !  ye  wife,  difloyal  throng, 

-    Who  think  a  monarch  may  do  wrong  ! 
I'll  prove,  in  every  rebel's  fpitc, 
Ev'n  all  he  totithes  muft  do  right. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,'  '* 

His  breeches  fcoft  him  half  a  crown, 
f         In  which  a  watch  this  king  did  wearj 
All  in  a  fob  of  fuftiap  brown. 

*  Heavens !'  cries  dean  M— U — s  in  ft£;e  amaze, 
A  watch,  and  worn  in  Stephen!s  days  P 

•  *  King  Stephen  prefented  a  watch  to  oncofhiscourt'ers,  ycleped 
Sni— t,  and  condefcended  to  regulate  it  with  his  own  royal  han^s. 
Sro<»t  being  in  a  promifcuous  company,  enquiry  was  made  after 
the  hour  of  the  day.  Watches  were  drawn  Out,  when  the  differ- 
ences were  marked,  and  corififted,  as  ufuali  in  the  variation  of  fome 
minutes,  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen.  The  royal  watch  alone  was- 
before  the  foremoft  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  confequently  re- 
probated  as  heretical.  Sm— t,  however,  infifted  that  his  was  riglit, 
and  mufl  be  i  ight,  being  regulated  by  infallible  royalty,  &c.  &c* 
■      '    \       ;    •  ;  "   .         •  .  -     •  '      ^     -^hla 
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'Hiis  anecdote  wc  do  not  read, 

In  Baker,  HoUingfhed,  or  Speed. 

Watches,  when  firft  invented—fcek  'cm 

In  brother  Trufle?:'s  Vade  Mecum. 

T-rSee  here — firil  brouglit  to  England— cv*n 

So  late  as  fifteen  nlnety-feven,  ^    ;• 

—Now  Stephen  rcign'd,* — 

I  ca^re  not  when  {  , 

Do(5ter,  you  interrupt  my  pen. 
^Tis  rude  to  flop  a  llaunch  old  tory 
Thus  at  the  out-fet  of  his  ftory. 
If  other  folks  me  tripping  catcl^, 
About  king  Stephen  and  his  watch, 
You  prudently  ihould  wink  I  ween  ; 
You— -i  grave  churchman, '  nay  a  dean  !'       ' 

Saini  Stephen' 4  Tripod  ;  or  HotJxr  S^ipton  in ,  tie  Lonxxer  H^  *yj, 
Comfrifyga  Scheme  of  Proph^^.  admonitory ^  and  epigran^aticy 
formed  on  a  m^lc  and  denunciatory  Syfem  of  Revelation  ;   and 
delivered  on  the  ancient  Principles  of  Sybilline  Prcfcience^  and  or  a-' 
cular  Injpiration,-     4w.     2$.  td.    I&arlley^ 
This  poetical  fquib  is  an  attempt,  under  the  idea  of  a  prophecy, 
to  fatirize  many  of  the  piiblic  chara^ers  of  this  kingdom.     It  >s 
formed  upon  the  model  of  Kilkhampton  Abbey,  ^nd  other  late 
publications  ofailmilar  naturp,  and  like  them  may  a£brd  a  tempos 
rary'  amufement ;  but  it  }s  not  nece(lary  to  be  endued  with  the 
propljctic  fpirit  of  theauthpr'sSybil,  loforefee,  from  theweakncfi 
qf  the  bantling's  conftitution,  that  it  canpot  be  long  lived.    Wc 
tele£^  the  firil  prophecy  in  the  cblle£lion^  as  a  fpecimen  of  tb^ 
guthor*8  manncf. 

^  To  Sir  C T ,  Bart. 

When  the  pale  form  of  C-^-rih  glides  from  its  poft^ 

Thy  newly-bought  fame  fhaU  decline ; 
The  peerage  thou  hop'fl,  Ihall,  in  nuhihus  loft^ 

Change  to  air,  when  thy  patrops  refign. 
Then  be  fober  in  time,  prune  thy  trees,  plant  and  plough, 
'  Leave  the  public,  and  cleave  to  thy  wife  : 
Beware  of  detufion— who  guides  the  helm  now, 
Mny?  perchance,  but  efcape  with  his  life,' 

The  Beoiiiies  ofAdminiJiration^  a  Poem  ;  ivith  an  heroic  Pa;/'  to 
.   the  Pdl/tci^  hcKveen  Lord  Sh'^l^h'^w^  and  the  fhn.  p.  J/F^x. 

4/^.     3J.     Hooper. 

The  author  of  this  poem,  though  heprofeifes  himfelf  an  enemy 
to  Lord  N — th's  adminiftrattoii,  and  a  friend  to  that  of  Lord 
R — m,  runs  a-muck  at  all  he  meets ;  and  while  he fplaflves  through 
thick  and  thin,  throws  his  dirt  indifcriminately  on  friend  and 
foe.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  harmlefs  mixture  of  earth,  and  water, 
And  will  Ijrqiji  ofFas  fuon  as  it  is  dry,  without  leaving  a  {lain  be- 
^nnd.  However,  wc  do  not  chufe  to  foil  our  paper  with  it.  and, 
'   *    '     '  therefore, 
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thcKfore,  fliatl  only  obferve',  tKat  the  pamphlet  contsun*  «  kw 
good  Hues  mixed  with  a  heap  of  tra(h* 

SfOMzas  9M  DueShtgi  in/crihed  t9  Whgd^n,  thf  ctkbrattd  PiJUU 
maker*     i^to.     u.     Kcrby, 
The  «rtift  toi^om  thefe  ftanzas  are  inicribed  is  famous  for  his 
ftill  in  making  piftols,  whofe' aim.  is  remarkably  true.     In  the 
coorfe  of  this  addrefs,  the  author  interweaves  an  account  of  the 
moft  noted  duels  which  have  been  fought  for  fereral  years  pafl. 
Though  there  is  nothing  is  this  trifle  difgufting,  there  la  Uttk  Xm 
jnerit  praife.    The  following  ftanzas  are  two  of  the  befU 
*  Some  room  is  left  to  ihew  the  fencer's  art ; 

UooGVtr  more  often  than  revenge  is  fought ; 
The  pii^ol  aims  dire6Uy  at  the  heart ; 

No  pow'r  of  faving  when  the  battle's  fough^. 
We  nfe  the  pious  Liturgy  in  vain, 

For  Wogdon's  fudden  deaths  arc  ever  nigh ; 
No  one  can  tell  how  fhort  he  (hall  remain. 
If  honour  calls  and  Wogdon  bids  him  die/ 

D    I    V    I    N    I    T    lr. 

KdUBlon^  on  the  Vnitf  of  God.     ^o.     is*     Johnfba. 

The  defign  of  this  traft  is  to  evince,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
mibii  and  fcripture,  the  unity  of  the  fupreme  Being  :  or  m 
•pfove»  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  no  other  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Af- 
inighty  ;  and  that  jefus  Chritt  was  only  *  the  facred  and  anointed 
Meilenger  of  the  Moii  |iigh,  oi*  the  Son  of  God  in  a  quali^ 

The  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  ferious  and  fcnfible  writer, 
has  difcuiled  the  Fubjed  with  a  proper  degree  of  moderation,  and 
a  laudable  deiire.  of  difcovering  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the 
troth,  in  this  important  article  pf  religion. 

JPhfj }  or  the  happ  Mean.  Ittwun  Profamnefi  and  Superfiitionm  By 
,       ^    '  the  late  Rcj.  Mr*  Mole.     8vtf.     2j.     Dilly. 
A  plain,  fenfible,  and  ufeful  difcourfe.— The  author  Tcry  pro- 
perly fuppofes  true  piety  tq  be  foipded  on^jufi  and  h<»uAirab)e 
liocions  ot  the  Deity. 

4  S orison presfcb^d  before  the  Uni'o^rfitf  of  Oxford^  on  the,  zgiJk  ff 
Itfay^  1782,  the  MnHi<u€rfcny  of  the  Reft^atiw.    By  Edfnard 
Jjupre^  M,  A,     ^o*     is,     Rivington.  . 
An  animated  dilcourfe,  letting  fbnh  thofe  impoitant  infirucr 

fiohs,  which  princes  and  their  fnbjeds  may  derive  from  the  poHr 

Ifcai  calamities,  in  which  this  nation  wa$  iarplved,  during  ihe 

civil  wars  of  the  lafl  century^ 
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]VI  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  E  a  U  St 

iThefaurui  Icckfiafiicui  Frirvinciaiis  \  or^  a  Sur^uey  of  the  Dit^ 
ctfe  of  Exeter,  reJjieHing  all  Matters  of  EccUfiafikal  Jurijr 
diBion  and  Concern  :  containing  an  accurate  lift  of  tbefeveral 
Pairifi  Churches  and  Chafels  within  that  Dioc'eje^  t^c.  ^o^  -js. 
inSoards,    Rivington. 

The  diKgent  and  careful  editor  has  republiffied  that  part  of 
Mr.  Eaton's  fcarcc  and  valuable  book,  which  relates  to  the  die* 
pcfe  in  which  he  refides.  It  is  corre<aed,  in  many  places,  and 
improved  by  fome  very  neceflary  additions.  We  fee,  withpleafuTc, 
the  improving  attention  of  fome  provincial  editors.  The  prefent 
work  is  finiftied  with  much  care ;  and  the  author  endeavours,  bj 
lis  requefts  to  the  clergy,  to  render  it  fUll  more  tx2t&. 
Jn  Apology  for  fome  of  Mr*  Hookers  Ohfer*vatzons  concermng  tho, 
Rman  Sen0fe.  With  an  Index  to  the  Obfer^ations.  By  Mr^ 
Bovoyer^     4$o.     is,     Nichols. 

Mr.  Hooke*8  Obfcrvations  on  the  Roman  Senate  were  publiifi- 
^d  in  4to,  1 758*  price  79. 

The  Roman  fenate,  according  to  Wonyfiua  Hallcamalfenfis, 
.  confided  of  ico  mcmbi?rs  made  by  Romulus! ;  afterwards  uodcr 
the  union  of  Roniulus  and  Tatius,  100  Sabine  members  wert 
added;  and  100  Albans  under  Tullus  and  Hoftilius.  Accord* 
ing  to'  Livy,  i. .  17.  30,  it  confifted  of  a  hundred  only  to  th« 
tiine  of  Tullus:  and  this  account  is  uncontroverted  by  any  of 
the  Latin  hiftorians.     Under  Brutus,  after  the  regifuge,  the  fe* 


.-_  adopt!  .  ,     ^  . 

who  in  the  year  1758  publifhed  a  tranilation  of  Dionydus  Hall, 
carnaffenfis,  and  alto  a  Imall  trad  entitled  a  Short  Review  of  Mr. 
liooke's  Obfervations,  makes  Livy  contradidt  himfclf  rather 
than  Diottyfiu*.  He  contends  that,  from  the  fpeech  of  Canu- 
leiui,  I.  iv.  4.  the  firft  hundred  fenators  were  A!bana,,who  had 
followed  Romulus  to  the  fpot  where  he  built  Rome  ;  and  that  a 
kundrcd  Sabincs  were  a4ded  after  the  union  between  Romulug 
and  Tatius.— In  this  article  Mr.  Bowyer  vindicates  Mr.  Hookc  ; 
and  Kk<?wifc  in  this  pofition,  •  that  the  Plebs  contained  th^ 
knights  and  all  the  citizens,  except  the  fenators,' 

Mr.  Bowyer*s  Apology  is  inchided  in  fix  pages.  The  Index 
4rawii  up  by  Mr.  Bowyer  to  Mr*  ^ooke's  Obfcrvations,  is  a  very 
-ufeful  addition  to  that  Icarnfsd  ^fQrk^ 

f  Mr.  Edward  Spelman,  of  High  Houfe.  near  Rougbam^  Npr- 
Iblk,  was  the  grcat-grandfon  of  the  famous  Sir  H.  Spelman.  He 
tranilated  Xeoophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  pabliflicd  in  9  vols, 
in  1740  >  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffcnfis,  4  vols.  410,  in  1758  j  and  a 
EhfTertation  on  the  Prcfence  of  the  Patricians  in  the  Tnbuta  Cq^ 
'  pitia^  4to,  which  was  given  tg  his  fbcnds,  &c.  He  died  in  176;^. 
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Remarks  on  Mr^  RouJJeau' s  Emilnts.     istmo»     ^u     Nicoll. 

Thefe  remarks  on  Emilius  are  not  intended  as  an  analyds  of 
that  elaborate  performance,  nor  does  the  writer  pretend  to  deter- 
mine,  h*w  far  it  may  be  eligible,  or  even  pradicable  to  adopt 
Mr.  Rouileau's  fyflem  of  education,  or  what  alterations  it  mull 
\indergo  to  accommodate  it  to  the  time  and  country  wc  live  in, 
and  render  it  of  general  utility.  His  defign  is  only  to  point  out 
a  few  of  thofe  palTages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  contain  the  moft 
ilriking  fentiments  and  remarkable  cbfervaiions,  at  thp  fame 
time  that  he  propofes  his  obje£lions  to  fuch  parts  of  the  work,  ai 
he  apprehends  to  be  particularly  exceptionable. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work  he  makes  many  juft  and  pertinent  ob- 
fervations  on  female  education,  the  limited  capacity  of  man,  th^ 
rationality  of  animals,  the  vis  inertia  of  matter,  the  immaterial- 
ity and  immortality  of  the  foul,  free-agency,  the  unequal  dit. 
penfttions  of  Providence,  |:he  creative  power  of  the  Deity,  the 
Chriftian  religion,  the  Reformation,  civil  ai>d  religious  liberty,  the 
genius  of  Sha)cfpeare,  lov^,  matrimony,  the  power  of  cuftom, 
and  other  topics,  as  they  occur  in  the  volumes  of  Enulius, 

TJ!}c  Lhtle  Spelling  Book  far'Toung  Childrtn.     6d*     Johnfon.. 

This  little  volume  is  offered  to  die  public,  as  preparatory  to 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  LefTpns.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firft  comprehends  the  alphabet,  and  leflbns  coniifting  entirely  of 
monofylTables.  The  ftcond  prefents  the  young  reader  with  words 
of  two  fyllables  ;  and  the  third,  a  colleftion  of  words  divlded^in- 
to  fyllablcs,  including  the  names  of  birds,  beafl^^s,  infects,  trees, 
flowers,  plants,  fruits,  &c.  The  leffons  in  the  firft  and  (econd 
parts  conlift  of  fuch  familiar  obfervatlons,  as  a  mother  ora  goi- 
yemefs  may  be  fuppofedto  make  to  a  child,  on  thofe  amufementj 
%\\A  objC(5ts  wliich  ufuaily  engage  its  attention. 

Hints  reJpcBlng  fome  of  the  Univ^rfity  Officers*  By  Robert  Plum' 
tree,  D.  />..  8v<7.  bd.  Cadell. 
From  the  operation  of  various  caufes  fince  the  yej^r  1570,  when 
the  fees  of  the  univerfity  were  regulated  by  ftatute,  the  emolu- 
inents  of  the  different  officers,  it  is  alleged,  are  become  inadequate 
to  the  trouble  attending  them.  Dr.  Plumtrec,  therefore,  fuggefts 
the  propriety  of  correcting  this  inconvenience  by  new  regula; 
rloiis ;  but  thefe  he  forbears  to  fpecify,  untij  th^  AibjeQ  be  m*; 
jurcly  confidcred  by  the  mcnibers  of  the  upiverfity. 

POLITICAL. 

4  CoVcHion  of  State-Papers^  relative  to  the  firft  Jfckno^jjlcdgmenf  of 
the  S^veft'/gn/y  of  the  United  States  of  America^  and  the  Recep- 
tiofi  of  their  Minifter  Plenipotentiary^  hy  the  States  General  of'th^ 
United  Netherlands,     Svo,     2s.  6d.   ^  TFielding. 
Thefe  papers  relate  to  the  negociations  between  the  ftates  of 
Holland  and  the  American,  provinces,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Adams,  who  is  dignified  wiih  tJie  title  of  arabafTador  plenipoten^ 
tiary,  and  with  whom  we  find  the  pamphlet  both  begins  and  ter- 
minates* 
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minates.  The  introdudion  confifts  of  memmrs  of  this  vtty  im« 
portant  gentleman ;  and  the  conclufion  is  a  (hort  eflajr  written  by 
Bim  on  canon  and  feudal  law,  in  which  we  meet  with  nothing 
that  is  worthy  of  obfervation. 

jiferious  Addreff  to  the  EleBors  cfX^reahBritainj  on  ilye  SuhjeH  of 
'  Jbort  Parliaments^   and    an  equal  Reprefentation.     ^vo.     6d. 

Dcbrett, 
.  The  author  pftbi^  addrcfs  prefents  his  readers  with  a  concifc 
detail  of  the  fevcral  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  fliort  parlia- 
ments ';  the  ob|e6tioHS  ufually  urged  againft  them  ;  and  anfwers 
to  thofe  obje<5tions.  He^  alfp  delivers  the  principal  arguments  for 
an  equal  reprefftntation.  The  whole  is  drawn  up  with  perfpicuity, 
and  difcovers  no  fmall  degree  of  zeal  ft^  the  accompli{hment  of 
thepurpofe. 

An  Enquiry  ^yjhtther  the  abfolute  Independence  of  America  is  not  to 
he  preferred  to  her  partial  Dependence*  81;^,  is..  Bew.v 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  convince  his  read* 
^rs,  that  the  independence  of  America  is  moft  .agreeable  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  Great  Britain.  A  fubjed  fo  complicated  and  intcreljing 
admits  of  much  debate  ;  and  this  writer,  however  he  may  be 
prejudiced,  argues difpiiijQonately. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke^  concerning  the  ynj^ice 
and  Expediency  of  a  total  Renunciation  on  the  Part  of  Great  Jiri^ 
tain  of  the  Right  to  bind  Ireland  by  'ABs  of  the  Britzjb  Parliar 
-  ment,     Ki/o*     is.     Keaffiey. 

The  defign  of  this  letter  is  to  evince  the  juftice  and  expediency 
•f  a  total  renunciation,  oh  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
right  to  bind  Ireland  by  a^is  of  the  Briiilli  parliament,  either  in- 
ternally or  externally.  The  policy. of  the  Britifli  legillature,  in 
refpe(5t  of  that  country,  has,  on  former  occafions,  been  both  il- 
liberal and  erroneous  ;  but  Ireland  cannot  now  have  any  reafon 
either  to  complain,  or  to  queftion  the  friendly  difpofition  of  th^ 
fiiiier  kingdom. 

Letter  to  the  Author  of  Lucubrations  during  a  Jbort  Rccefs.  Stfo.  ls» 

Stockdale. 
The  Lucubrations,  which  are  the  fubjeiSt  of  this  letter,  related 
to  national  reprefentation  and  public  occonomy.  The  author  dif- 
jipproved  of  (honening  the  duration  of  parliament,  but  contend- 
ed for  a  change  in  the  fyftem  of  eleding  the  members,  with  a 
▼iew  of  reforming  if  not  of  equalizing  the  reprefentation  of  the 
people.  The  writer  of  the  Letter  endeavours  to  explode  the  idea 
cf  a  more  equal  reprefentation,  as  not  only  dangerous  to  attempt, 
but  really  impracfticable.  In  the  beft  political  inftitutions  abufcs 
itiny  ariie^  which  ought  undoubtedly  as  much  as  poff.ble  to  be 
reformed  ;  but  the  feveral  fchemes  which  have  been  hitherto 
fuggefted  for  this  purpofe  in  the  prefect  cafe  feem,  however  laud- 
able in  point  of  zeal  for  public  liberty,  to  require  more  mature 
deliberation  for  carrying  them  into  cfTed.  ' 
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Stau  of  the  PMic  DeitJ^  W  ?f  '^  atifiua!  Inurejl  and  Sinejbs 

^aiJjfhr  dfcm;  as  tbfy  HmUfland  oh  the  t^\h  of  January^  »783» 
.    Liktwifiy  as  tbey  iriiUftofid  (if^e  *war  continues)  c^n  tbi  ztb  of 

January r  1784^     Ts  'wbicb  the  Atftntion  oftbe  Puhlic  is  humhfy 

V       rtqitejhdt  hrforo  they  decide  m  to  Peace  or  IVar.     Toother  mtb 

fomi  Tbougbts  en  the  Extent  to  <ivbic^  the  State  mayhe^efitediy 

Oecofiotny;  and  afeuu  HefeSHons  on  the  ConduH  and  Merit  oftbe 
.    Parties  contending  for  Powers    Sjf  J^H  Earl  ^  Stair*     8vfl« 

li.  6d.    Stockdale. 

The  ^  Fa6t&  and  Coniiequences/  pubUfiied  laft  ft^t  by  this  ia« 
teUli^CQt  nobleman  »  were  fubmxtted  to  our  nqii^  on  tl»e  change 
of  the  late  miniftry ;  when  the  Aation  lG»oktd  e^ery  day  for-  a 
peace  with  America  and  Holland,  ag^reeably  to.the  confideiit  afih* 
vances  which  had  been  given  of  fuch  an  event  by  fbme  memben 
of4he  oppo&tion>  immediately  before  this  period.  At  the  time 
iitentibned^  therefore,  thelre  feem^i  rcafon  tt>  conclude,  that  the 
£arl*of  Stair  would  no  longer  havte  t>c#:alion  to  iofift  on  the  per- 
nicious confequencesof  a  war  Whtcfh  he  bad  fo  often  reprobated  m 
the  ftrongeft  terms*  But  the  expectations -of  hk  lord&ip  and  tbe 
public  have  been  equally  difappointcd.  To  the  honour  of  his 
patriotifm,  it  now  clearly  appears,  that  it  was  the  rocafures,  not 
the  men,  of  the  adminidration,  which  had  hkherco  been  the  of>- 
yt6t  of  his  political  cenfare  |  ^  he  foot  only  intimates  an  opimon 
Df  more  than  the  inutility  of  the  changQ';^'  miniAers,  but^raodid- 
\y  afcribes  the  merit  of  our  naval  vid»ry  en  the  i2tb  of  Apiil, 
fo  far  as  preparation  was  concerned^  to  the  late  firil  lord  of  tht 
admiralty*    • 

In  relped  to  the  public  debts  and  tefources  which  are  the  im* 
mediate  fubjed  of  this  pamphlet.  Lord  Stair  continues  to  give  a 
v#ry  alarming  reprefentation.  He  obferves,  that,  firom  the  a<y 
cumulated  national  burdens,  the  .fiate  muft  pay  fifteen  millions 
annually ;  while,  as  he  maintains,  the  revenue  cannot  be  made 
fio  exceed  twelve  millions.  The  Aate,  be  jifiinns,  cannot  now 
pay  more  in  intereft  than  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  fhillings  and'iix» 
pence  to^the  pound  j  and  tha<  if  the  war  continues  another  year, 
the  nation  will  not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  twelve  {hillings  and  a 
penny-  .  . 

The  inference  from  this  difcouraging  reprefentation  is  too  obvi* 
ous*  to  be  mentioned.  But,  if  a  profecution  of  the  war  be  deem- 
ed ncceflary,  let  us  hope  that  there  are  ftill  in  the  nation  rc- 
ibiirces,  greater  than  the  anxious  flate  of  mind,  with  which  thia> 
poble  lord  has  viewed  our  diftrefles,  has  permitted  him  to  difcover* 
Ji  Defence  oftbe  Right  Honourahk  tbe  Earl  of  S^elhurne^  from  tjk 

Reproaches  of  bis  numerous  Enemies*  To  which  is  added  a  Pofi^ 
Jcripi  addrejhd  to  tbe  Right  Honourahk  John  Earl  of  Stair*  S«#» 

IS  6d.     5tockdalc..  .  ' 

This  pamphlet  may  be  confidercd  as  a  manifeflo  on  the  part  of 
the  Foxians,  previous  to  their  taking  the  parliamentary  field  againft 
the  Shelburnites ;  and,,  like  other  writings  of  the  kuid,  abounds 
mor^  in  declamation  and  fevere  firokes  of  fatif e,  than  ia  fair  a^tt« 
t^nt  or  a  proper  Aatement  of  &&»• 
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•  The  «tH:lior,  thftt  he  might'be  enabled  t3  dB^^ay  Ks  HgCfttift^ 
inruh  the  greater  appearaiifcc  of  good-hutnoor,  has  chofeti  to  give 
-the  nattie  of  a  Defence  to  a  virulent  acca&tion.  Not  ccmtenC 
»with  attacking  the  charaiSler  aftd  conduct  of  Lofd  Shclburiie, 
tspontbe  «v!<£nce  of  alledged  fa^s,  he  mikes  an  excurfion  into 
the  fegtan  of  theory,  to  prove  it  almoil  impoflible  for  that  noble- 
man  to  be  a  good  mmiiler.  In  this,  and  other  parts  of  his  per- 
'fn'mance,  the  aiKiior  has  not  happily  fupported  the  irony  witk 
V9\kt\i  he  fet  o«t.  Hi«  reprefcntations  are  Ibrihitinfjes  equivocal ; 
mud  he  norunfreqietirly  mak^  a  fudden  pafs  from  the  oblique  cd 
the  cKrc^  fpeciea  of  inverSlivt,  But  thougn  he  be  occafionally  im- 
peiUed  by  imguardcd-  emotions,  he  difcovers  no  fmaii  defibcratkWL 
m  fbtrtritig  a  contraft  feeti^'ccft  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Shdbut'ne,  ttii 
fdffner  of  whom  he  reprefents  as  the  Immacufatc  chiki  of  fimpk* 
«ity,  and  the  latter  as  a  compound  of  almoft  every  p6lirical  mr- 
tiiice.  .  '  " '   ''    \ '     '    ! 

After- this  curious  |i^urc,  dtawtt  with  i  pencil  not  iifi* 
«|ualiiTed  for  fantaftic  delineation,  ther  author  proceeds  to '% 
more  particular  view  of  Lord  Shelburnc's  character  aa  a  ttll^ 
tsVfter*.  but,  ftrangC  as  it'fnay  appear,  he  condemn*  him,  not 
fb  much  for  atiy  thing  he  h^s  done  already,^  as  fer  what  th^ 
'ttuthor  thinks  will .  be  done'  in  the  courfe  or  the  endiing  feffibA 
«>f  pftriiament ;  thus  endeavouring  to  render  tlie  ift>ble  lord 
terfK>n(ible  for  eventual  contingencies,  in  which,. aa  a  miui- 
ficr,  he  may  be  unconcerned,— It  would  be  endlefs  to  expoft 
^e  various  mifrcprefentatibns  of  this  writer.  So  much  is  hi 
b]tnded  by  prejudice,  that  be  concludes  with  affirming  of  Lord 
SheftMrne^  *that  he  is-fafpe€ted  by  cvety  man  in  tho^  nation^ 
who  does  not  defpife  or  deteft  him.'  Such*  affertions  areto6  much^ 
exaggerated.^  tmpofd/upoa  uaea  ofcaxkbur^nd  underfiaiAikig, 
chough  well  calculated  ta  anlwer  the  purpofes  of  fii<Sion,  and 
furnifh  ftibjeA^  fox  licentious  declamatian,  attkofe  places  whert 
fheyr^^  and  indepenJkntiAt^u  of.  W«(hiiinibr  are  aifembled  to 
^  h^X'  this  pi^ds  of  the  Man  of  the  People  pronounced  by  him* 
felf»**-Xt  is  happy^  hpwever^  for  this  nation^  that  a  cotain  i^cf , 
pratojrs  are  deprived  of  fome  of  their  favourite  topics,  in  confer 
quence  of  ^he  repulfe  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  from  Gibral^ 
tar,  the  effectual  relief  of  that  impbrunt  garnibn,  and  the  &i£i 
ltt«rn  of  our  flefet. 

•We  do  not  preiibnd  tt^,bc  advocates  for  the  flrft  lord-oC 
the  tre^fury;  though  we  are  of  O|)inioii  that  this  attack^ 
hfOs^vtr  ardently  sM  ihgeotoUdy  maintained,  \ti  a  great  m«af 
fare  drieaw  its  own*  purpofe.  The  author  of  the  Defence  a^ 
firms,  that  « the  p^efen^is  ctiemoft  critical  momeni  of  bis  majeiV 
ty's  reign;'  and  wetnay  add,  ttiat  it  is  a  ftafoflwhen  the  publii^ 
ttood  oi^ht  to  fupevfede^jl  the  interefted  viewi  of  party.  The 
fituation  of  Lord  Shelburne  is,  at  this^  importattt  eriiis,  fo  trdu« 
<»is,  that  it  cannot  be  envied  b^  men  of  moderate  ambition :  if 
i8»  therefore,  proper  to  give  him  credit  for  jpublLc  virtue,  until 
«periencc  fliall  evince  it  to  be  (Jf^aivef— It  is  univcrfaUy  aUow* 
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.would  be  m^ult  to  refufe  our  author  tlie  praife  of*  a  veiry.  u>' 

fenious  and  acute  party-writer.  The  portrait,  however,  which 
e  exhibits  of  his  hero  does  not  much  referable  the  original,; 
jbut,  to  the  honour  of  his  impartiality,  it  ought  to  be  obferved^ 
that  he  has  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  his  chalk  and  charcoal^  and 
\caricatured  feveral  other  perfons  of  dillinftion. 

While  we  have  offered  thefe  remark*  concerning  the  prefent  per- 
fonr^ancc,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  befbw  our  cenfure  in  a  more 
particular  manner  upon  the  illiberal  and  perfonal  animofity 
which  appears  in  almoll  every  prt  of  it.  The  extreme  violence 
pf  the  declamation  ferves  to  impair  the  force  of  the  argumenu 
ffrhich  are  advanced  by  the  author  He  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  the 
organ  of  a  party,  and  not  the  difpailionate  friend  of  his  country* 
In  the  former  chara6icr  his  work  at  the  beft  can  only  be  read  witlj. 
fufpicions  :  but,  if  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  intitled 
himfelf  to  the  latter  charader,  hfe  might  have  obtained  a  (ignal 
and  deferved  reputation*  The  public  has  be^n  fo  long  and  fo  ro*- 
,  peatedly  abufcd  by  the  virulence  and  detra£^i(m  of  the  abettors  of 
contending  flatefmen,  that  the  iludy  of  politics  has  been  funk  and 
degraded.  It  is  our  wlfh,  that  men  of  real  patriotifm  and  public 
virtue  would  flep  forward,  and  give  their  genuine  fentiments  to 
the  world.  Iris  by  them  that  we  are  to  be  iafbufted,  and  that 
thofe.  plans  of  reformation  are  to  be  fuFgefted,  which  are  finally 
to  efbibliih  the  national  tranquillity  and  greatoefs.  The  partizans 
pf  a  faction  diiturb  their  country  by  their  flruggles,  and  are  a 
real  grievance.  Inflamed  by  felnfli  pailions,  and  under  the  domi-^ 
nion  of  prejudices,  if  they  pofTefs  abilities,  or  abound  in. wit,  thicj 
ire  the  more  imminently  dangerous. 

*  O  Englahd  !  --model  to  th^  inward  greatnefs. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,— < 

What  might'ft  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  \ 

,      But'— ^ -  '   Shak.  Hen;V. 

-  We  fliall  not,  at  prefent,  take  any  notice  of  the  PoftfcrFpt;  as 
the  Earl  of  Stair  will  probably  anfvvcr  the  obfervations  made  on 
his  laft  performance  by  this  writer.  *      ' 

Id  ''^^ord  at  Parting  to  the  EarVof  SUlhurne^  8fp<j..  u.  DobtFett/ 
\  This  pamphleti  whil^  it  is  grofly  illiberal,  \%  without  wit  or 
fnforiDation.  It  is  r^ad,  of  conf<$^uenc!C,  with  difguft.  The  au-* 
t*hor  appears  to  be  oftended  with  Lord  Sh^lburne.;  but  his  rsafima 
of  otTence  are  not  always  well  founded  ;  andL  his  argumoit. being 
prcffed  with  more  paffion  than  art,  it  hurts  the  caufe  he  would 
defend.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  have,%  accordingly,  no  bbliga^ 
tlons  to  this  writer.  Nature  never  defigned.him  km:  a  partizan  j 
and  hi§  efforts  deferve  ©q  reward.   .... 
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J  Gintral  tiiftor)  bfUufic.  By  Charles  Burney^  Mu/.D.  F.R.S. 
VoL  IL    \Xlontinued  from  p.  333.] 

OUR  author^s  third  chapter  concerns  the  origin  and  qfe 
of  the  Tiine-table.  And  here  his  definitions  of  time^ 
or  meafure  in  mufic,  and  opinions  of  its  importance,  arc 
clear,  and  will  be  found  inftruftive  to  mufical  readers  and  ftu " 
dents.    He  introduces  the  fubjeft  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  In  the  wild  attempts  at  extemporary  Difcant,  though  fome 
pleaiing  harmonies  had  been  found,  yet  but  little  ufe  could  be 
made  of  them,  without  a  Time-table  ;  and  when  thefe  harmonies 
were  firft  written  down,  in  Counterpoint,  linlefs  the  Organum^ 
or  additional  part,  moved  in  notes  of  the  fame  length  as  the 
plain-fong,  the  compofer  had  no  means  of  exprefling  it,  till  a 
kind  of  algebra,  or  fyftem  of  mufical  iigns  and  charadtcrs.  to  im** 
ply  Mdifferent  portions  of  time,  was  invented. 

*  The  ancients  have  left  us  no  rules  for  rhythm,  time,  or  ac- 
cent, in  mufic,  but  what  concerned  the  words  or  verfes  that  were 
to  be  fung  ;  and  we  are  not  certatathat  in  high  antiquity  they 
bad  any  melody  purely  iniJrumentalf  which  never  had  bcen.fet  to 
words,  or  was  not  formed  upon  poetical  feet  and  the  metrical 
laws  of  verfification, 

*  Before  the  invention  therefore  of  characters  for  Time,  written 
mufic  in  parts  muft  have  confifted  of  Simple  Counterpoint^  fuch 
as  h  fiill  pra^tifed  indoor  parochial  Pfalmody,  confiflmg  of  note 
againfi  note,  or  founds  of  equal  length  \  which  at  firu  was  the 
cafe  even  in  extemporary  difcant,  as  the  rules  given  for  it  by 
Hvibald)  Odf>,  and  Guido,  fpeak  of  no  other* 
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*  It  has  been  already  Ihewn  in  the  Diflertation  prefixed  to  tte* 
firft  volume,  that  the  ancients  had  no  other  refources  for  time 
and  movement  in- their  mufic  than  what  were  derived  from  the. 
different  arrangements  and  combinations  of  two  kinds  of  notcs^ 
-  o ,  equivalent  to  a  long  and  a.  fhort  fy liable^  And  before  the 
ufe  of  lines  there  were  no  characters  or  ligns  for  more  than  two 
kinda  of  notes  in  the  churchj  nor,  fincc  ecclefiadical  chant* 
have  been  written  upon  four  lines  and  four  fpaces,  have  any  but 
the  fquare  and  lozenge  charaChsrs,  commonly  called  Gregx^^aot: 
notes,  been  ufed  in  Canto  Fermo^  ^. 

'"  *  When  vocal  and  inftrumental  nwific  were  fspsu^ted,  or  ra- 
'  ther,  wlieii  inflrurticntal,  wholly  emancipated  from  fyllables^ 
was  invented,  a  guide  and  regulator  of  the  duration  of  founds^ 
€ven  in  fim pie  melody,  became  neceflary  j  but  in  written  difcant, 
«ad  florid  counterpoint,  indiibenfable. 

*  The  moft- affe^iing  melody  confifts  in  fiich  an  apnm^emcDt 
and  expreflion  of  mufical  tones  as  coniHtute  the  accents  and  lan- 

•  %^^^  P^  paflion..  A  fingle  found,  unconnedted,  or  a  number 
of  founds,  of  an  indetermmate"  length,  exprefs  nothing  ;  ahd 
almoft  all  the  meaning,  beauty,  and  energy  of  a  ferics  of  founds 
'  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  rocafured  and  accented.. 
If  ail  notes  were  equal  in  length  and:  unmarked  "by  any  fupe- 
rior  degree  of  force  or  fpiri't,  they  could  have  no  other  tfk€i  oa 
Ihe  hearer  than  tO'  excite  drowiinefs*  Innumerable  pailages^ 
Ixowever,  of  a  different  chara(5ler  and  exprefjion  might  be  pro- 

.  duccd  by  a  fpiall  number  of  notes ;  and  by  a  feries  of  fuch  fmalb 
.portions  of  melody  as  thefe,  diverfified  by  Meafure  and  Motion^ 
Hi),  ak,.  or  compofition  might  be  produced,  which  in  many  par-* 
ticulars  would  refemble  a  difcourfe.  Each  paflage,  regarded  as 
a  phrafe,  might  at  leaib  awaken  in  the  hearer  ap  idea  of  tran- 
quillity or  difquietude,  of  vivacity  or  languor.. 

*  Indeed  Ti?ne  is  of  fuch  importance  in  mufic^  that  it  can  gjve 
ttieaning  and  energy  to  the  repetition  of  the  fame  found  ;  where- 
as, without  it,  a  variety- of  tones,  with  refpedt  to  gravity  and 
acutenefs,.  has  no  effe6t.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  ^at  a  drum 
Ifeems  ro  exprefs  different  tunes,  when  it  only  changes  the  ac- 
cents and  meafure  of  a  ^ngle  found.  And  it  is  on  this  account 
that  any  inftrument  which  marks  the  time  with  force  and  accu- 
racy, is  more  ufefiil  iii  regulating  the  fleps  of  a  dance,  or  the 
inarch  of  an  army,  than  one  with  fweet  and  refined^  tones. 

*  The  invention  of  charaAer»  for  time  (fays  our  author),  waa 
much  more  iriiportant'to  mufic  than  that  of  counterpoint,  ais  it 
confHtutes  the  true  aera  of  mufical  independence  ;  for  till  then^ 
if  melody  fubfifted,  it  was  entirely  fubfervient  to  fyUabic  laws. 

^  Soon  after  this  epoch  niufic  became  free  and  independent,- 
perhaps  to  a  licentious  degree,  with  refpedk  to  vocal  mufic :  bui? 
inflrumental  i«  ^^ir/^,  ^lxAKw  Jtorid  Connterpomt^  Certainly  could' 
not  fub'fift  without  a  well-regulated  meafure,  and  a  more  minute- 
:uk1  fubt^>  divifion  of  time  than  could  be  derired  from  tha|  of 
%jv.^  aiid  fhort  fyllahles..    '  • 

^  I  know 
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-^  I  know  that  many  of  the  learned  think  the  Liberty  mufic  ac- 

,  tjuired  at  this  mcitiorable  revolution  has  often  been  abufed"by 
her  fons,  who  are  frequently  Enfans  gates^  riotous,  capricious^ 
ignorant,  licentious,  and  enthufiaftic ;  and  that  whenever  poe- 
try •  at  their  mercy  they  are  more  in  want  of  inftrudlon  and 
redraint  than  the  mbft  wild  and  ignorant  fchool-boys :  this  per- 

:  haps  is  true,  as  far  as  concerns  grave  and  fublime  poetry  in  the 
bands  of  injudicious  compofers :  biit  that  poetry,  truly  lyric, 
is  conftantly  injured  by  melody,  none,  but  thofe  who  are  both 
una,ble  and  unwilling  to  feel  its  efiedls,  will  aver;  I  could  1n- 
ftance  innumerable  fcenes  of  the  admirable  Metaftafic,  whith, 
however  beautiful  in  thcmfelvcs,  have  been  rendered  far  ni6i:e 
affe^ing  and  impafHoned,  both  by  the  mulical  compofer  %nd 
performer.  To  thefe  I  could  ad4  many  Englilh  accompanlgd- 
recitatives,  and  airs,  in.  Handel's  Oratorios,  where  even  profet- 

'  has  received  additional  dignity  and  energy  from  lengthened^ 
tones  :  and  none  who  ever  heard  the  late  Mrs.  Gibber  fing 
*«  Return,  O  God  of  Hofts,'"  or  **  He  wasdefpifed  and  rejedted,** 
whofe  eats  could  vibrate,  or  whofe  hearts  could  feel,  would  diP-. 
pute  the  point.  And  dill,  to  go  a  little  farther  back,  f  would 
reft  tHQ  declfion  upon  the  productions  of  a  compofer  of  our  own 
country,  in  our  own  language,  who  feldom  was  fo  fortunate  as 

^  to  have  words  to  fet  that  were  either  elegant,  •  fublime,  or  truly 
lyric  ;  I  mean  Henry  Purcell,  whofe  ftyle  is  now  uhfafhionab'le, 
and  whofe  melodies  are  uncouth  and  ungraceful ;  yet  few  'caa 
hear  his  Mad-Befs  well  fung,  without  being  infinitely  mor^  af- 
fciSted  than  by  merely  reading  that  melancholy'  monologue  'a9  a 
poem. 

•  Indeed  mufic,  confidered  abftraftedly,  without  the  afiiftancc, 
or  rather  the  (hackles  of  fpcech,  and  abandoned  to  its  own  pow- 
ers, is  now  become  a  rich,  expreflive,  and  pi6turefque  language 
in  itfelf ;  having  its  forms,  proportions,  contrails,  puniftuations^ 
members^  phralcs,  and  periods.* 

Divifionsy  in  Ecclefiaftical  fmging,  arc  proved  by  our  au-^ 
thor  to  be  of  ^ery  liig^  antiquity.  What  he  fays  on  this  fub- 
jedl  is  very  curious,  ^ 

'  In  finging,  many  founds  applied  to  one  fyllable  conftitute  a 
Dl^ifion^'FoUe^  Roulade^  Volata^  Paffaggio  ;  and  in  playing  upon 
an  inftrument,  a  rapid  fucceflion  of  founds  without  a  relV,  or 
flow  note,  has  generally  the  fame  appellation.  Such  as  are 
chiefly  pleafed  with  grave  and  fober  mulic  cenfure  thofe  flights, 
as  capricious,  unmeaning,  and  trivial.  Others  are,  however, 
captivated  by  them,  when  executed  with  precifion,  and  regard  ' 
them  as  proofs  of  the  compofer's  invention,  an  I  the  performer's 
sAilities.  And  it  is  perhaps  a  popular  prejudice  to  imagine  that 
all  ftich  inflexions  arc  abfurd,  and  ill  placed,  even  in  a  flow  and 
plaintive  melody.  On  the  conttary,  when  the  heart  is  much 
jnofred  and  affefled,  theyoice  can  more  eafily  find  founds  to  ex- 
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frcfs  paffion,'  than  the  mind  can  furni(h  words  ;  and  hcflCfi  cane 
the  ufc  of  interjedtions  and  exclamations  in  all  languages*  It  is 
no  Icfs  a  prejudice  to  affert,  that  a  Divifion  is  always  proper  on  a 
fcivourablc  word  or  fyllable,  without  confidering  the  fituation  of 
the  finger,  or  the  fentiment  he  has  to  exprefs.* 

In  the  fragments  of  ancient  notation  which  have  been  pre- 
fcrved,  groups  of  notes,  which  in  modern  mufical  language 
would  be  called  di^ijtons,  are  given  to  particular  words  at  the 
cod  of  a  verfe  or  fent;ence ;  and  in  one  of  thefe,  of  the  eleventh 
•  century,  ^yhich  has  been  decyphered  by  Walther,  the  differ- 
ent, notes  or  founds  applied  to  the  fecond  fyllable  of  the  word 
JknamuTy  amoi^nt  to  near  feventy. 

•  DMJions^  fays  Dr.  Burney,  were  unknown  to  the  ancients^ 
who  never  allowed  more  than  two  notes  to  a  fyllable  ;  but  with 
them,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  mufic  was  a  flave  to  language, 
and  at  prefcnt  it  is  become  a  free  agent.  When  the  words  of  an  air 
are  divided,  repeated,  and  tranfpofed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  cona- 
pofer,  though  they  flop  the  narration,  they  either  paint  an  idea 
in  different  colours,  or  enforce  a  fentinient  upon  which  the  mind 
wiflies  to  linger.  And  the  different  phrafes  of  an  air  are  only  re- 
iterated llrokes  of  paffion  ;  for  it  is  by  thefe  repetitions  and  re- 
doubled efforts  that  an  expreflion,  which  at  firfl  is  heard  with 
tranquility,  difturbs,  agitates,  and  tranfports  the  hearers.  But 
whether  this  reafoning  be  allowed  or  no,  Divilions  were  cer- 
tainly ilrft  pra6!ifedin  the  church,  even  in  Canto  Fermo,  where 
the  PerU'lefis  and  the  Neuma  have  long  been  admitted,  and  wiere 
their  ufe  is  Hill  allowed. 

•  Roman  Catholics  authorife  this  cuftom  hy  a  psiilage  in  Sr* 
Auguftine,  which  fays,  that  when  we  are  unable  to  find  words 
worthy  of  the  Divinity,  we  do  well  to  acjdfefs  him  with  confufed 
founds  of  joy  and  thankfgivrng :  "  For  to  whom  are  fuch  exratic 
founds  due,  unlefs  to  the  Supreme  Being  ?  and  how  can  we  ce- 
lebrate his  inefiable  gpodnefs,  when  we  are  equally  unable  to 
itdofe  him  in  filence,  and  to  find  any  other  expreffions  for  our 
tranfports  than  inarticulate  founds  ?"      " 

•  This  licence  prevailed  even  in  the  time  of  Guido,  to  whom 
fome  attribute  the  invention  of^he  Neuma^  for  which  he  gives 
rules  in  his  Micrologus.  But  it  feems  as  if  the  perfedion  of 
fig  rati-ve  Counterpoint^  and  the  invention  of  Fugues,  had  ut- 
terly diverted  the  attention  of  the  compofer,  performer,  and 
public,  from  poetry,  propriety,  and  fyllabic  laws  ;  to  this  may 
be  added  the  ufe  of  the  Organ  in  accompanying  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  which,  according  to  Dante,  rendered  the  words  that 
were  fung  difficult  to  be  under ftood.  Ilideed,  when  Harmony 
was  firft  cultivated,  and  began  to  charna  the  ears  of  mankind, 
verfe  was  fo  fude  in  the  new  and  unpoliftied  languages,  that  it 
wanted  fome  fuch  fauce  a$  Harmony  to  make  it  palatable.  And 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  whea  poetry  began  again  to  fiourifli,' 
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Melody  was  fo  Gothic  and  devoid  of  grace,  that  good  poets  dif- 
dained  its  cotnpany  or  ailiftance ;  and  we  find  that  the  verfes  of 
Dante,  Ariofto,  and  Taflb,  fapported  themfclve^  wirhout  the  aid 
of  mufic,  as  mufical  compolitions  in  counterpoint  fcem  to  have 
done  without  poetry.  It  was  the  cultivation  of  the  muficai  drama 
that  once  more  reconciled  the  two  filters;  however,  their  league* 
of  friendfliip  are  but  of  (hort  duration,  and  like  a  froward  couple 
whofe  difpofitions  too  rarely  coincide,  it  is  • 

^^  Sometimes  my  plague,  fometimes  my  darling, 
Killing  to-day,  to  morrow  fnarling."   .  ' 
But  as  I  (hall  heroatter  have  frequent  occafions  to  fpeak  of  the 
abufe  of  Harmony  to  the  injury  of  Melody,  and  of  both  to  thi^ 
utter  €mn  of  Lyric  Poetry,  1  Aiall  now  proceed  to  tfac£  the  in*- 
>vention  of  mufical  characters  for  time. 

*  The  benefit  conferred  on  mufic  by  the  invention  jof  a  Time- 
table, which  ex.tended  the  linuis  of  ingenuity  and  conirivancfs] 
t9  the  litmoii  verge  of  imagination,  muil  long  have  remained  lUi- 
kjcwwn  CO  the  generality  of  rauficians  and  mufical  writersi,  or 
more  care  would  have  been  taken  to  record  fotne  few  memorials 
concerniiiir  iis  author.  But  when  the  age  and  cotemporaries  of 
a  niflo  of  ietters  or  fcience  are  known,  the  curiofity  of  moH  read- 
ers is  fatisfied  ;  for  a  life  fpent  in  the  perufal  and  compofition  of 
books,  in  quiet  and  obfcurity,  furnifiies  but  few  circumftances, 
that  can  intereft  the  bufy  part  of  mankind.  The  efforts,  of  the 
mind  in  retirement,  however  great  may  be  the  objects  wiih, 
■wiiicb  it  is  occupied,  admit  of  no  defcripuon;  while  an  adlive 
lifei  oilenfibly  employed  in  the  fervice  of  a  fiate  or  any  order  of 
focicty,  fvppUes  the  biographer  with  materials  of  eafy  ufe,  and,  if 
well  arranged,  and  interwoven,  fuch  as  are  welcome  to  all  readers.* 
-  The  iaveation  of  mufical  char^^ers  for  Time,  which  has 
been  fo .  long  given  to  John  de  Muris,  our  diligent  author 
obliges  /fe  Mutit  himfelf  to  reitore  to  Franco  of  Cologn,  who 
flouriihed  from  tile  year  1047  to  1083,  at  which  time  he  isre- 
-corded  to  have  filled  the  charge  of  mjagifter  or  fcholaftic  of 
Liege.  The  lights  which"  Dr*  Burney  has  thrown  upon  the 
fnbjedlof  this  invention  ace  truly  curious  i  for  he  has  not  only 
fiaund  in  the. Vatican  Library,  a  mufical  MS.  written  by  John 
de  Maris  {Compendium  J»anw  de  Murihus,  N^  1146,)  in 
which  he  afcribes  to  Fraaco  the  invention  of  mufical  charac- 
ters for  Time  {Magifter  Franco^  qui  iwvenit  in  Cantu  Menfuram 
\  Jigurarum 'i)  but  another  paffagc  ij^.a  MS.  by  Marchettjo  4a 
Padua  {Lucidarium  in  JrU  Mujice^  plan^)  written  1 274,  in 
which  he  is  cited  as  a  writer  upon  mee^ure  ;  and  lalUy  has 
.  foiaod  the  mufical  writiogf  .of  Franco  hipifelf,  dn  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  (N^  34;^.  f.  49.)  of  whkh  he  has  given 
^n  abflra£t,  and  critical  ren^arks  qq,  particulair  palTages,  which 
imply  great  knowlege  of. the  fubjed.  Our  author  concludes  bis 
iaccounc  of  this  writer's  tfa^  on  Timp  in  fhe  following  mai^i^er. 
.  .0  d  3  *.  Whi^ever 
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\  *  Whoever  compares  the  notation  of  Franco  with  thaf  or 
Q:uidp,  Qf  any  writer  of  the  eleventh, or  twelfth  centuries,  muft' 
li  greatly  aftoriiftied  at  its  method,  fimplicity,  and  clearnefs. 
^or  though  he  ufes  but  three,  characters,  or  diftinCl  forms  of* 
notes,  yet  thofc,  with  their  feveral  properties  of  prolation  and  * 
diminution,  furniftied  a  great  variety  of  meafures  and  propor- 
tions.    And  if,  with  improvements  in  notation  and  harmony^] 
he  be  allowed  to  have  fuggeiled  the  Bar^  and  the  Folnt  of  aug-.' 
mentation,  the  bel^efits  he  has  conferred  upon  practical  nnufic 
will  entitle  him  to  a  very  confptcuous  and  honourable  place 
among  the  founders  and  legiflators  of  the  art^     Indeed,  I  have" 
been  able  to  find  no  confiderable  improvements  in  the  Tiifte-' 
table  between  the  eleventh  and  the  fourteenth  century;  when  the 
chief  merit  of  feveral  authors  in  the  Cantus  Mcnfurabilis,  whafa 
names  and*  writings  are  come  down  to  us,  was  to  dilute  the  dif^ 
coveries  of  Franco,  and  pour  water  on  his  leaves. 

*  More  pains  have  been  taken^  fays  our  author^  to  point  out* 
and  explain  the  muiical  doctrines  of  Guido  and  Franco  thaa  of 
any  other  theoriils  of  the  middle  ages ;  their  tracts  having  been 
TCgarded  as  original  inftitutes,  which  fuccecding  writers  have 
done  little  more  than  copy  or  comment.  John  Cotton  is  the. 
commentator  of  Guido,  as  Robert  de  Handto  is  of  Franco  ;  and 
John  de  Muris,  in  his  Speculum  Mitfica^  is  little  more.  How-* 
.  ever,  in  the  fucceeding  century,  Profdpcimus  de  Beldethandis 
wrote  an  cxpofition  of  the  dod^rines  contained  in  the  Fraitica 
Menfurallllh  Cantus  of  John  de  Muris  :  and  thus  we  go  on  firom 
age  to  age,  reviving  old  opinions,  and  adding  little  to  the  com-* 
inon  and  limited  flock  of  human  knowledge  1  It  is  humiliating' 
to  reflet,  that  the  difcoveries  of  one  age  barely  ferve  to  repair 
the  lofles  of  another ;.  ^tid  that  while  we  imagine  ourielves  ad« 
vancing  towards  perfedion,  we  feem,  like  muffled  hories  ia  % 
»ill,  but  purfuing  the  fame  circle !'    ... 

We  have  next  an  entertaining,  account,  of  tht  celebrated 
snufical  writer,  John  ^e  Muris^  and  his  works  which  are  fHll 
preferved  in  manufcript,  and  which'  Dr.  Burney  feems  to  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  difcover  and  confultin  the  feveral  great 
public  libraries  of  Europe,  particularly  thoie  at  Rome^  Paris, 
rnd  Oxford.  De  Muris  flourifhed  frpm  1321  to  1345,  *  and 
though  he  has  no  title  to  the/r/  invintion  of  the- Time- table,' 
(fays  our  author),  he  muft  qertainly  have  been  a  great  benefac- 
tor to  pradical  mufic  by  his  numerous  writings  on  the  fabjed, 
which  doubtlefs  threw  new  lights  upon  the  art,  as  may  be  bet- 
ter imagined  now  from  the  gratitude  of  his  fuccefibrs,  by 
whom  he  is  fo  frequently  quoted  and  commended,  than  from 
the  writings  theiAfelves,  which  7/Vw*,  to  whom  he  was  ihppoT*. 
fd  to  have  been  fo  great  a  friend,  has  rendered  totally  ulelefs, 
and  almoft  unintelligible. *♦  Of  the  famous  Speculum  Mufica^ 
or  Mirr^ur  ofMmfic^  which  is  the  principal  and  moft  ample  of 
ail  the  muficaj  writings  of  Johh  de  Wuris,  and  which  Rooflcau 
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^d  J>r«  Bumey  have  been  fo  intrepid  as  to  attack  and  cite  in 
t{i«  original,  prefefv^d  only  in  the  king  of  France's  library  at ^ 
vParis,  our  author  fays,  that 

^  Notwkhilanding  all  the  nice  and  fyhtlt  diviGqns  and  fubdt* 
vifions  of  bis  feven  books  into  nine  (hundred  and  fev^ntcen  cliap- 
-tErsV  <^be  praSical  rnufician  wou)d  at4)refent  proiit  but  little  frora* 
the  ll.udy  of  them,  as  almoft  all  the  do6trines  contained  in  the 
^rft  five  books  are  ipeculative,  and^as  fuch  may*  be  found  in 
Ptolemy,  Boethius,  mi  other  ancient  authcfrs,  whom  almoft  all 
the  mufical  writers  of  later  times  have  copied  in  pure  pedantry,' 
without  underflanding  themfelves  what  fhey  read,  and  confer 
'^^uently  without  conveying  any  ufefulfcienee  to  their  readers  by 
wh^t  they  have  written.  Iris' only  ki  the^t^rolaft  books  that  do 
?Iuri"s  cohdeftehds  to  fpeak  of  the  Pra^ical  Miific  of  his  own 
^  'times :  in  the  "ii«th  book  he  treats  of  the  Eccleliafticil,  Tones, 
Notation,  and  Chants,  which  John  Cottmi  and  "VYalter  Qding-- 
apn.had  done  before.;  and_in  the  feventh  he  defines  Cantm  Men^ 
j?»r^3;7ij,  TJifcafit,'Mo6as,  CharadlerS  of  the  different  duration 
^DfSbuhds,  as  the  Lon^.i' Breve^  Smi-hre^a^  and  their  perfection 
ahd  i^perfeSidii.    Here  He  employs' feveral  cfiapters  in  refuting 
fbcli  as  ha^e  disputed  hi«  dodrJrtes  ;  §nd  laftly,  he  draws  a  pa* 
k2i]\h^^iWkW^e  rhufic  of 'the  ancients  iibd  that  of  the  moderns^ 
Jp  biSer'tb  afceftaln  theh'Teve'r^^  degrees  of  periiBiftion.  t 

<  '*^  It  Is  Tn  mere  charity  to  the  curiotisin  ^tilical  antiquities 
^hat  I  have  bellowed  fo  much  pains  in  'Cfxramrnrng  and  defcribing 
i'lfis'bbok  r  whlcii^'^augh'  of  ^ifficKit  ac<ief8,  anki  more  difficult 
^liftrfSl,  might  •^temptthcni  from  the^ifelcbntjr  <af  the  author,  td 
explore  its  dark -regions,  ^ni  irnpair  their  eyes  and  patience  in 
IJ^kfch'  of  fcieh&fec  trea&ires,  which  it  docs  Utit  icontai  n  .* 
/  P.r;  Bujcney  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  another  ' 
^ar/y  writer  oij  ii>ufic,  'ThilUppus  Je  Vitriacoy  whoin  he  ima- 
•mines  to  Have  feeen  J^hilipff  de  Fitrt,  biftiop  of  Meaux,  who 
u4iedji;i  135 1?.  This  auttor  *  was  not  only  one  of  the  moll  an- 

'*  »\Moreri  tcll«  us  that  tJiiB  prelate  was  likewift  a  poet;  that  h* 
rtranflated  Ovid's  Metamorphofesinto  French  verfe ;  that  he  is  men*- 
tioncd  by  Gaces,  or  Gaftbh  de  Vignes,  his  contemporary,  who 
wrote  Le  RomandesOifeaux  "i  aitd  that  a  Letter  is  (till  fubiiftin; 
avhich  Jean  d*  Afeirii  (not  Miutis)  a  celebrated  ^rc/cj^^r  of  the  fame 
<ipei\tury  addr^fled  to  him.      ' 

*  Judicial  aftrology,  fays  Dr.  Burney,  was  then  the  reigning  folly 
^f  philofophers  and  leaned  nien'.  Robert  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily, 
ib  renowned  rorAwifdom  and  fcicncc,  that  Boccaccio  called  him  the 
'wifcft  prince  who  had  reigned  "fince  king  Solomon,  icnt  hij  predict 
iions  to  hi<  couiln^ihg  Ftiiltp  de  Valois,  then  at  war  with  out  £d- 
r^fard  the  Third.'  Indeed  molt  of  the  mufical  writers  of  thofe 
-times  ftudied  the  -ftars,  perhaps  for  the  lake  o^  Spherical  Mujic% 
^nd  as  the  tonfor  and'furgeon  were  long  united  in  this  country,  fo 
■we  find  muii<!  and  aftrology  conilant  companions.  '  Walter  Oding* 
4on,  of  £ye(ham  in  Worcefterfliire,  is  faid  to  have  been  *^an  able 
aiWolbger  and  muficiaii,^  Thefamc  is  faid  of  Simon  Tunilcd,  and 
Th'einredi  of  JDov^/ 
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dent  writers  on  Counterpoint,  but  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  Mittim,  and  a  compof<fr  of  Motets,  which  have  been  very 
much  celebrated  by  old  mufical  writers,*  Here  we  an  hifto- 
rical  account/  of  Motets,  from  theiu  firft  adpiflion  into  the 
church,  to  the  prefent  time. 

We  have  next  a  fpecimen  of  the  wretched  counterpoint  that  « 
was  ufed  in  religious  houfes  four  hundred  years  ago,  that  is, 
about  the  year  1374  ;  as  well  as  of  Neuma,  or  divifions,  with 
which  the  good  monks  were  allowed  to  folacc  themfelvcs  on 
feftivals  :  frofefiivatum  ratione. 

Our  author's  reflexions  on  the  harmony  of  this  period,  and 
of  the  tranfient  ftate  of  mufic  in  general,  at  all  times,  are  fo 
true  and  philofophical,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  our 
readers,  who  intcreft  themfclves  in  the  fubjeft,  will  be  obliged 
to  us  for  giving  them  entire. 

.  •  This  Difcant  is  too  contemptible  for  criticifm  :  there  is  in  M 
neither  meafure  nor  harmony:  indeed,  almoft  the  only  concordf 
to  be  found  in  it  ^re  5th8  and  8ths,  and  thofe  generally  in  fuc- 
cefliou.  None  of  the  rules  of  Franco^  Vitdaco,  or  John  dc 
IVluris,  are  obferved,  to  which  the  compofer  feems  to  have  been 
an  utter  ftranger.  Qoly  three  kinds  of  charadlers  are  ufed  :  the 
Long,  Breve,  and  Semibreve ;  and  thefc  are  sAl/uIl,  a^id  ilackf 
as  wAi/r,  open  notes  were  not  yet  in  ufe. 

*  Franco's  Difcant  (hews  that  there  was  iQuch  better  harmony 
known  at  a  very  early  period  after  Gaid6.  than  had  \>ccp.  prac- 
tifcd  in  the  church  under  the  title  of  Organizing, 

•  New  attempts  at  deviation  from  the  old  Diaphonki  were  long 
kept  out  of  the  church,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Motets  and  other 
written  Difcants  that  have  been  preferred  in  convents  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  archives,  produced  in  times  when  fecular  mufic  was  much 
improved.  The  fcanty  rules  given  by  dc  Moris', '  Vitriaco,  and 
others  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  they  been  known  or  fol- 
lowed, would  have  taught  Contrapunt^fis  ho.w  to  ufe  Concord^  at 
leaft  lefs  oflfenlively  than  feems  to  have  been  done  by,  the  eccle- 
fiaflics,  who  could  think  fuch  Difcant  as  that  we  have  beeq.  men- 
tioning worthy  of  admiffion  into  the  divine  offices. 

*  If  the  church  had  never  fufiered  fuch  wretched  compofitiona 
as  thefe  to  enter  its  pale,  who  could  have  languiftied  tor  them  ? 
or,  when  better  were  invented,  if  fhe  had  been  hafty  to  excom- 

jnunicate  and  anathematize  thefe,  who  would  have  thought  her 
power  abufed  ?  but  that  ftie  ever  fhould  have  allowed  fuch  jargon 
todifgrace  her  temples,  or  pollute  the  facred  fcrvice,  and  fliould 

'  L  no;  prohibit  the  ufe  of  better  harmony,  when  better  was  found, 
muii  makfe  the  profane  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  thofe  councils 
by  whofe  decrees  the  one  was  received,  and  the  other  rcjedlcd. 

•  But  the  cultivators  of  Melody  end  Counterpoint  in  general 
were  now  feeling  their  way  in  utter  darkncfs^  as  to  the  mufical 
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]«w$  which  have  been  fince  eftabliflieid^  and  in  favour  of  which  ^ 
habitude  has  fo  much  prejudiced  our  cars,  that  we  wonder  how 
any  oth^r  arrangement  -  or  combination  ot  founds  could  ever  be 
tolerated  than  that  to  which  we  are  accuflomed.    - 

*  It  is  perhaps  nearly  the  fame  with  refpedV  to  the  combination 
of  letters  in  the  ftru<fture  of  words,  and  arrangement  of  fen- 
tences  \  and  the  Euphony  of  language^  though  not  in  itfelf. 
ideal  and  arbitrary,  is  as  temporary  and  local  to  the  ears  of  thofc 
that  are  accuftomed  to  it  as  the  arrangement  of  founds  in  Me- 
lody, tmd  their  combination  in  Harmony.  Whoever  (hould 
pow  chyfe  to  converfe  at  St.  Jameses  in  the  language  of  Chau- 
cer, which  was  that  of  the  court  in  his  time,  would  not  only  be 
thought  rude  and  favage,  but  a  lunatic.  It  is  by  fmall  and  im- 
ffcrceptible  degrees  that  a  new-formed  languiage  or  melody  is 
poliibed;.we.fee  and  hear  nothing  but  what  is  withiii  point-blank 
gf  out:  fcnfes ;  and  by  accommodating  ourfelves  to  the  degree  of 
per^6iion  which  furrounds  us,  we  imagine  that  but  little  more 
can  be  ^^^uired  by  pofterity  than  what  we  have  attained. 

*  There  is  indeed  a  period  at  which  a  language  might  be  wifhed 
to  remaj!)  "ilationary,  as  fewer  liberties  are  allowed  in  ff eecb 
than  melody,  whichj  a  few  tonal  and  funSamentnl  laws  except-' 
fed,  is  iibandoned  to  all  the  caprice  and  vagaries  of  imj(gination. 
But  that  the  immutable  Iws  ot  Harmony  fliould  be  fubjedtto  the 
TKiciffitudes  of  fafliion  is  Wonderful  :  for  it  feems  as  if  the  Con- 
cordi  which  we  now  call  perfc^,  of  Unifon,  Odave,  4th,  and 
5th,  mufl  akvays  have  been  Concords,  and  that  3ds  and  6ths, 
&dtigii". nominally  imperfe^  muil  ever  have  been  grateful  to 
a»l3 aires- organized  iike  ourfelves  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
ajpp^.fffe4  AS  ^^  courfe  of  this  work,  ^thar  almoft  every  Concord* 
whofe  fyincidence  .^d  perfection  are  open  to  mathematical  de- 
mQnilra:tion,  jba^  had  its  period  of  favour.  Wbe^i  men  became 
fatiated  with  the  monotony  of  Unifons  and  Odav^s,  the  4th  for 
many  ages  was  the  favourite  interval  and  confonance  among  the 
trretks  J  j^nd  in  the  middlp  ages,  during  the  infancy  of  Goun^ 
lefpciint,  ibmeTimes  it  was  moft  fafhionable  to  organize  by  a  fuc- 
ceflRon  of  4ths',  and  ibmctimes  of  5th8 ;  to  Diateffaronare  and 
•^iffiSSiei^^  as  'Was  in  vogue  by  turns.  Then  3d8  were  received 
among- aiiricular  fwect-meats  of  the  moft  piquant  kind,,  which 
every  fubfequeot  age  has  fo  much  contributed  to  refine  and  per- 

.  £t&y  that  there .  feems  littje  probability  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Europ^'will  fopn  be  cloyed  with  tl|e|n,  In  Corelii's  time  a  chain 
.f>f  7ths,  regularly  prepared  and  refolved,  was  thought  neceffary 

,  to  combine  Harmony,  and  ornament  almoft  every  compofition  : 
gthst  accompanied  by  3ds,  and  4ths  by  5ths,  abounded  in  every 
page  of  that  period  ;  whereas  now  the  Qih  is  ftldom  feen  with- 
out a'^th  or  7th,  and  the  4th  isconftantly.obferved  to  prefer  the 
•f  th  for  its  companion,  to  its  old  crony  the  5th  :  a  new  alfocia- 
tfon  too  has,  of  late  years,  been  formed  between  the  J,  of  which 
former  times  can  give  no  example.  aU  wh^h  circumftdnces 
-      '  ^    .  '1        evidently 
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evidently  prove :jihat  there  is  a  mode.^ki^  f^wnhvi  Hmm9iiy^  ^ 
^well  as  Melody,  which  rontribute  to -render  the  favour  offiiuficiL* 
iCOOipoikioQa  fo  trandeat;  add^whea  we  reflet  upon,  the  vafiotts 
powers  of  voices,  iuftruroenu^  .and  performers^  on  which  the 
perfed  execution  of  ever}x  muficalcompoiicbn  depends^  but  little 
itope  can  remain  to  the  artift  that  Ivs.produ^ons,  Hke.thofe  d£ 
che  poet,  painter,  or  archite^,  can  be bieit  with  longevity!* 

[  To  be  xoiuinued,  ] 

CeciUa,    or.  Memoirs   cf  an   Heirefi*      5  ^oU^      \\mo.      15*.' 
T.  Payne  and  Son. 

IN  this  elegant  pc;rfQrniance  the  incidents  are..i9genio«fl^ 
^  contrived,  and  artfnily  condudied;  the  ckacadors^Mcna^ 
turaU  well  drawn^  and  well  fupported  ;  the  ftyle;  in  general, 
«a{y>  correct,  and  agreeable :  it  is  amufing^  interefttng^ 
and  inftru^ve ;  draws  us  on  infenllWy  from  page  to  page, 
and  keeps  up  oar  conftant  uttention  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  ii  fnppofed  to  be  written  hy  mifs  Barney,  author  of  Eve-* 
lina,  and  daughter  of  the  ingenious  X)r.  B^irnby,  fo  w^U 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  Mufic' 

Having  prepared  our  readers  for, the  plcafure  which, .tji(?y 
will  receive  in  the  perufal  0/  thefe  volujnes*  w<»  ih^ll  lay  be? 
fore  theifi  a  brief  iketch  or  outline  of  the  contents^ 

Cecilia  Beverley,  the  heroine  cif  the  tale,  whom  the  anthof 
reprefents  as  poffeJed  of  every  femaleaccompltfhment,  is  left 
an  heirefs  to  ten  thoufand  pounds,  together  with  aia  eftate  of 
three  thoufand  pounds  per  annqm,  wbcn  fhe  is  of  ag^ 
with  no  other  reftriftion  than  that  of  annexitig  her  namc^ 
if  fhe  married,  to  the  difpofal  of  her  hand  and  her  riches.  The  • 
management  of  her  fortune,  and  the  care  of  her  perfon,  ar^ 
comnnitted  to  three  guardians ;  Mr.  Harrel,  z,  fpendtbrift ;  Mr- 
Briggs,  a  mifer  ;  and  Mr.  Del  vile,  a  man  gf  high  bjrt;h  an4 
charader,  valuing  himfelf  moft  if|i9)oderat^ly  on  his  x^^  s^nd 
family.  With  the  firH  «f  thefe,  Mr,  Harrei,  Ce^Qilia  take* 
up  her  refidence  for  a  few  months  before  \ktx  coming'of  ^^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrel's  manner  of.  life  is  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely defcribed :  they  fpend  their  time  in  a  faihionable  round 
of  diffipation,  riot,  and  extravagance  Harrel,  at  Jengfth;  aftc^ 
putting  his  amiable  ward  to  the  greateii:  di^e(&,^  43y  drawing 
money  from  her,  which  ftie  borrowed  for  him,^  .on  the  credit 
of  her  future  fortune,  deftroys  himfelf.  This  event  obliges  Ce 
cilia  to  change  her  place  of  residence  :  and  it  bei^g  impoiUbl^ 
to  live  with  the  mifer,  Briggs,  fhe  has  recoarfe  to  her  othejr 
guardian,  Delvile  ;  goes  to  hi»  boufe,  where  a  reciprocj^ 
paffion  is  c<^menced  between  her  and  his  fon^  young  DeU 
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T3e«  Mrs*  Delvile  is  defcribdd  as  a  lady  of  \tfj  lugli  breed* 
ihg  and  refined  ^entiments^  with  fcarce  anf  fault  or  weaknefs 
but  that  of  ridiculous  family-pr tde,  which  (he  derives  from,  and 
ihares  with  her  imperious  hu(band>  and  which  inclines  her  to^ 
break  off^ the  connexion  between  her  Ton  and  Cecilia,  for  whom». 
notwithftanding,  flie  retains  the  higheft  regard.  The  chaise  of 
name  mentioned  in  the  will  that  bequeathed  to  Cecilia  her 
ample  fortune,  was  an  infurmountable  obftacle  in  the  eyes  of 
the  proud  Dclviles  who,  though  the  money  would  have  been 
I'ery  agreeable  and  convenient  to  them,  would  never  consent 
to  the  ignominy  of  changing  the  family-name.  This  is  the 
great  hinge  on  which  the  whole  novel  turns,  and  the  caufc 
of  all  the  heroine's  diftrefs.  Duty,  fpirit,  and  fortitude,  on. 
ybung  Dclvile's  fide,  combating  love,  happincfs,  and  incli- 
nation, each  conquering  alternately,  and  alternately  each  van- 
qirifhed.  Irritated  by  repeated  indignities,  and  uncertain 
of  her  lover's  affeaion,  Cecilia  quits  Mr,  Delvile's  honie, 
and  goes  to  Mrs.  Charlton's,  an  old  friend  in  the  country,, 
where  young  Delvile  furprifes  her  by  a  vifit :  they  frankly! 
declare  their  mutual  pafiion,  and  he  urges  Her  flrongly  to  an. 
immediate  and  fecret  marriage,-  to  which  fee  very  reludantly. 
confents ;  comes  to  London  for  that  purpofe,  and  goes  to 
church,  where,  after  the  marriage- ceremony  is  begun,  it  is  fud- 
denly  interrupted  ;  for  when  the  prieft  came  tq  the  adjuration,, 
*  i^apy  man^  &c.  let  him  now  fpeak,'  a  female  voice  called  out 
^  I  do  V  and  rufliing  from  a  pew,  glided  out  of  the  church, 
unknown.  This  breaks  off  the  nuptials,  and  the  parties  re- 
turn home  unmarried.  The  affair,  however,  comes  foon  to 
the  car  of  the  Delviles  :  ihepromifes  Mrs.  Delvile  never  to  fee 
her  fon  more,  and  flies  from  him  :  he  difcovers  her  retreat,  re** 
liews  his  addreffes,  and,  as  the  only  poffible  means  of  fettling 
matters  amicably  with  his  proud  parents,  propofes  to  her  thad 
£he  fhould  entirely  relinqliifti  her  eftate  of  three  thoufand 
founds  per  annum,  of  which  £he  had  jttft  taken  pofTeffion,  a^ 
the  only  condition  upon  which  his  mother  would  confent 
to  tile  match.  Cecilia  agrees  to  the  propofal ;  but  at  the 
(ame  time  informs  Delvile,  that  fhe  had  diifi{iated  the 
^en  thoufand  pounds,  which  fhe  inherited,  exclufiv^  of  that 
left  by  her  uncle,  and  confequently  had  no  fortune.  Delvile, 
notwithftanding,  periiils  in  his  refolution  to  marry  her :  they 
go  to  town  ;  and,  Mrs,  Delvile  yielding  to  their  mutual  foli- 
citations,  are,  without  fhe  confent  of  the  father,  privately 
married,  and  immediately  feparate.  Old  Delvile,  Hill  in* 
exorable,  and  prejudiced  againil  Cecilia,  who  had  been  mif- 
yeprefented  to  him,  refufes  her  admittance  into  his  houfe,  and 
treats  them  both  with  the  utmoft  contempt  and  inhumanity  § 
but  being  at  laft  prevailed  on«  by.the  interpoAtion  of  a  friend, 
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to  fee  his  fon,  he  find*  Cecilia  in  aftate  of  infanity.  Her  fi- 
taacion  deeply  afFeds  him ;  and  being  foon  after  convinced  of 
l^er  innocence,  andfenfible  of  her  merit,  he  forgives  themrboth» 
takes  them  into  his  own  houfe,  and  all  ends  happily. 

This  is  a  rough  fketch  of  the  general  plan,  in  which  we 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fubordinate  incidents,  the  fcvcral 
ichemes  of  Cecilia's  admirers  to  prevent  her  union  with  Del- 
vile,  or  the  various  charadlers  wliich  perform  the  under- 
parts  of  the  drama.  It  may  be  neteffary,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  the  liAlefs  and  faftidious  infipidity  of  Meadows,  the  affeded 
loquacity  of  mifs  LaroUes,  the  dark-defigning  penetration 
of  Monckton,  the  farcaftic  intelligence  of  Gofport,  the  mean- 
fpiritcd  abfurdity  of  Mrs.  Belfield,  and  the  romantic  feniibi- 
lity  of  her  daughter  Henrietta,  are  delineated  with  (kill,  and 
|ireferved  with  confiftency. 

One  of  the  moft  difficult  tafks  which  a  novel-writer  has  to 
perform,  is  the  invention  and  proper  colouring  of  new  cha- 
Tiiders  :  in  this  mifs  Burney  has  been  fuccefsful.  Mr.  Briggs, 
the  mifer,  happily  contrafted  with  the  ^travagant  Harrel,  is 
admirably  pourtrayed,  and  well  fupported  throughout  the 
whole  work.  But  the  tender  part  of  our  readers  will,  we 
imagine,  ht  more  pleafed  with  the  interefting  and  pathetic :  wc 
will  give  them,  therefore,  a  love-fcene,  which  we  think  cannot 
be  unacceptable, 

*  The  fpirits  of  Cecilia,  however,  internally  failed  her :  (be 
confidered  her  reparation  from  Delvile  to  be  now,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  for  life,  fince  (he  faw  that  no  flruggle  either  of  interefl, 
inclination,  or  health,  could  bend  him  from  his  purpofe  ;  his 
.mother,  too,  feemed  to  rcgavd  his  name  and  his  exigence  as 
CquiiUy  valuable,  and  the  I'cruples  of  his  father  flie  was  certain 
would  be  ftill  more  infurmountable.  Her  own  pride,  excited 
by  their's,  made  her,  indeed,  with  moK^  anger  than  forrow,  fee 
this  general  conlent  to  abandon  her  ;  but  pride  and  anger  both 
failed  when  (he  confidered  the  fttuaiion  of  his  health ;  Ibrrow, 
there,  took  the  lead,  and  admitted  no  partner :  it  reprefented 
him  to  hjsr  pot  only  as  loll^to  herfelf,  but  to  the  world  ;  and  fo 
fad  grew  her  refled^ions,  and  fo  heavy  her  heart,  that,  to  avoid 
from  Mrs.  Charlton  obfervations  which  pained  her,  flie  ftole  in- 
to a  fummer-houfe  in  the  garden  the  moment  fhe  had  done  tea, 
declining  any  companion  but  her  affectionate  Fidel.  " 

•  Her  tendernefs  and  her  forrow  found  here  a  romantic  confb- 
lation,  in  complaining  to  him  of  the  abfence  of  his  mafter»  his 
voluntaiy  exile,  and  her  fears  for  his  health  ;  calling  upon  him  to 
participate  in  her  forrow,  and  lameinting  that  even  this  little  re- 
lief would  foon  be  denied  her  ;  and  that  in  lofing  Fide}  no  vellige 
of  Mortimer,  but  in  her  ow^n  bread,  would  remain ;  *'  Go, 
then,  dear  Fidel,*'  ihc  cried,  "  carry  back  to  your  mailer  all 
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tliat  noCirifhcs  his  rehiembrance  !  Bid  him  not  love  yop  the  lei* 
.  for.  having  fome  time  belonged  to  Cecilia;  but  never 'may  his 
•  jproi^id  heart  be  fed  with  the  vain  glory,  of  knowing  how  fondjy 

for  his  fake  flie  has  cherifhed  you  !     Go,  dear  Fidel,  guard  hitn 

by  liight,  and  follow  him  by  day ;  ferve  him  with  zeal,  and 
.  love  hnn  with  fidelity  ;T--oh  that  his  health  were  invincible  as  his 

pride  ! —there,  alone,  is  he  vulnerable " 

^  Here   Fidel,  with  a  loud   barking,  fuddenly  Iprang  twTiy 

from  her,  and,  as  fhe  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  door  to  fee 

what  had  thus  ftartled  him,  fhe  beheld  Itanding  there,  as  if  im-- 

moveable,  young  Delvile  himfelf! 

*  Her  aftoniflimeht  at  this  fight  almoft  bereft  her  of  her  un* 
derftanding ;  it  appeared  to  heri^per-natural,  and  fhe  rather  be- 
lieved it  was  his  ghoft  than  himfelK  Fixed  in  myte  wonder,  fhe 
ftood  ilill  though  terrified,  her  eyes  almoft  burfling  from  their 
ibckets  to  be  fatisfied  if  what  they  faw  was  real. 

*  Delvile,  too,  was  fome  time  fpeechlefs ;  he  looked  not  at 
her,  indeed,  with  any  doubt  of  her  exiflence,  but  ^s  if  what  ho 
had  heard  was  to  him  as  amazing  as  to  her  what  fhe  faw.  At 
leiigth,  however,  tormented  by  the  dog,  who  jumpt  upto  hrni, 
licked  his  hands,  and  by  his  rapturous  joy  forced  himfelf  into 
notice,  he  was  moved  to  return  his  carefTes,  faying,  **  Yes,  dear 
Fidel !  you  have  a  claim  indeed  to  my  attention,  and  with  the 
fondeft  gratitude  will  I  Cherifh  you  ever  !'* 

*  At  the  found  of  his  voice,  Cecilia  again  began  to  breathe  ; 
and  Delvile  having  quieted  the  dog,  now  entered  the  fummer- 
houfe,  faying,  as  he  advanced,  **  Is  this  poffible  ! — am  I  not  in  a 
dream  ? — Good  God  !  is  it  indeed  poffible!'* 

*  The  confternation  of  doubt  and  aftonifhment  which,  had 
feized  every  faculty  of  Cecilia,  now  changed  into  certainty  that 
Delvile  indeed  was  prefent,  all  her  recollection  returned  as  (he 
liftened  to  this  queflion,  and  the  wild  raniblihg  of  fancy  with 
which  fhe  had  incautioufly'mdulged  herforrow,  rufliing  fuddenly 
upon  her  mind,  fhe  felt  herfelf  wholly  overpowered  by  confci- 
oufnefs  and  fhame,  and  funk,  almoft  fainting,  upon  a  window- 

.     feat. 

*  Delvile  inftantly  flew  to  her,  penetrated  with  gratitude, 
and  filled  with  wonder  and  delight,  which,  however  internally 
combated  by  fenfations  lefs  pleafant,  were  too  potent  for  con- 
troul,  and  he  poured  forth  at  her  feet  the  moft  paffionate  acknow- 
ledgments.   • 

*  Cecilia,  furprifed,  affeded,  and  tremblihg  with  athoufand 
•motions,  endeavoured  to  break  from  him  and  rife  ;  but,  eagerly 
detaining  her,  "  No,  lovelieft  mifs  Beverley,"  he  cried,  **  not 
thus  muft  we  now  part  1  this  moment  only  have  I  difgovcred 
what  a  treafure  I  was  leaving  ;  and,  but  for  Fidel,  I  had  quitted 

,    It  in  ignorance  for  ever."    ..    ^ 

•  '*  indeed,*'  cried  Cecilia,  in  the  extremeft  agitation,  **  in- 

deed you  may  believe  me  Fidel  is  here  quite- by  accident. —  Lady 
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^ODoria  took  him  .^way,— I  knew  nothing  of  the  niattefj— ^ 
flolc  hinij  (lie  fent  him,  (lie  did  every  thing  herfelf.** 

•'  O  kind  lady  Honoria  I"  cried,  Delvilej  more  and  more  de- 
lighted, **  how  fhall  I  ever  thank  her! — And  did  (he  alfo  tcl) 
you  to  carefs  and  to  cherifli  him  ?— to  talk  to  him  of  bi» 
mailer — " 

•*  O  heaven  T'  interrupted  Cecilia,  in  an  agony  of  mortificii'> 
tion  andfhame,  **  to, what  has  my  unguarded  folly  reduced  me  !** 
Then  again  endeavouring  to  break  from  him,  "  Leave  me,  Mf. 
pelvile,*'  (he  cried,  *'  leave  me,  or  let  tne  pafsi-7-never  can  I 
Ice  you  more ! — never  bear  you  again  in  mv  fight  i'* 

**  Come<  dear  Fidel !"  cried  he,  Jftill  detaining  her,  **  come 
and  plead  for  your  mafter  !  come  and  a(k  in  his  name  who  noi^ 
lias  a  proud  heart,  whofe  pride  now  is  invincible  !** 

*'  Oh  go  !  *  cried  Cecilia,  fooking  away  from  him  while  (he 
ipoke,  "  repeat  not  thofe  hatefuj  words,  if  you  wi(h  me  not  to 
'  dcteft  myfclf  eternally  !" 

**  Ever-lovely  mifs  Beverley,**  cried  he,  more  ferlouily, 
•*  why  this  refentment  ?  why  all  this  caufelefs  di(b:efs  ?  Has 
not  my  heart  long,  fince  been  kqown  to  you  ?  have  you  not  wit- 
neiTed  its  fufferings,  and  been  alTured  of  its  tendernefs  ?  why, 
then,  this  untimely  referve  ?  this ,  unabating  coldnefs  ?  Oh 
why  try  to  rob  me  of  the  felicity  you  have  inadvertently  given 
me  !  and  to  four  the  happinefs  of  a  moment  thai  recompenfes 
fuch  cxquifitc  mifcry  !" 

**  Oh  Mr,  Del  vile  !*'  cried  (lie,  impatiently,  though  half 
foftened,  **  was  this  honourable  or  right  ?  to  fteal  upon  me  thus 
privately — to  liften  to  me  thus  fecretly  — -*' 

**  You.  blamt  me,"  cried  he,  •*  too  foon  ;  your  own  friend, 
Mrs.  Charlton,  permitted  me  to  come  hither  in  fcarch  of  you  ; 
-^then,  indeed,  when  I  heard  the  found  of  your  voice— when  I 
iieard  that  voice  talk  of  Fidel — of  his  mafter- — ** 

•*  Oh  ftop,  ftop !"  cried  (he  ;  *'  I  cannot  fupport  the  recol- 
lection !  there  is  no  punifliment,  indeed,  which  my  own  indif- 
cretion  does  not  merit,  -  but  I  (hall  have  fuflicient  in  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  felf-reproach  !"  * 

*'  Why  will  you  talk  thus,  my  beloved  mifs  Beverley  ?  what 
lave  you  done, — what,  let  me  a(k,  have  I  done,  that  fuch  infi- 
nite difgrace  and  deprclfion  (hould  follow  this  little  fenfibility  to  a 
pa(Eon  fo  fervent  ?  Does  it  not  render  you  more  dear  to'roc 
than  ever?  does  it  not  add  new  life,  new  vigour,  to  the  devo^on 
by  which  1  am  bound  to  you  ?'* 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  mortified  Cecilia,  who  from  the  mo- 
ment (he  found  herfelf  betrayed,  believed  herfelf  to  be  loft, 
♦♦  far  other  is  the  eflfedt  it  will  have  !  and  the  fame  mad  folly  by 
which  I  am  ruined  in  my  own  efteem,  will  ruin  me  in  yours  !— ► 
I  cannot  endure  to  think  of  it !  —  why  will  you  perfift  in  detain- 
ing me  ?— You  have  filled  me  with  anguifii  and  morti(icationy--^ 
you  have  taught  me  the  bitteitil  of  le(ronSy  that  of  hating  andK 
contemning  my felf!" 
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*  •♦  (jobdrfjeaxren/*  cried  he,  -much  hurt,  *' what  ftrairgQ.a|>- 

'*  jjrre!teiifion9tb\is  terrify  you?  areyou  with  nic  kfjs^afe  thaa  wiib 

•  yourfelf  ?  is  it  my  honour  you  doubt?  13  it  my  i-ntegrity  yote  - 
'  fear  ?     Sutely  T cannot  be  fo  little  known  to  you  f  and  to  make 
"prt^^ftation J ttow,  would  but  give* new^  ^afmto;a  delicacy  al- 

'  tt^dy  too  agitated,— Elfie  would  1  tell  3«>u  that  inore  facred  than^ 
'  n^Me  win  I  hold  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  words  juft  now- 
graven  en  my  heart;  ihkll remain  thereto  eterfivty  unfecn ;  and 
.that- higher  rhan  ever,  not  only  in  my  love,,  but  my  eftcem,  is; 
the  beautiful  fpeaker. — ** 

**'Ah  no  !'*  cried  eccilia,:  with'  a  figh,,  *^  diatf -at^Jcaft,  is, 
'impblSble,  fo^  iMverthan  ever  is-flae  funk  froiw  defcrving  ii>l" 

"  "  No,**  crfiedf  he,  wftk  fervour,  **  flie  is  rai^d^  fee  is  is  tx^ 
;  adted  I  Ifind  %ct  rt^ore^  er^eFtent  and  perft^t  than  i  had  even  dar* 
^  -  «d  beliltye  UeF  5  I  drfcoverrnev^^  virtues  in  the.fpring.  of  every  ac- 
tion J  I  fee  what  I  took  for  indifference,  was  dignity  ;  I  pcrceiye 
'  what  It-imagined  the  mofl:  rigid  itifenfibility^.was  noblcnefs,  was- 

•  propriety^  was  true  greatnefs  of  mind  !'*^ 

*  Cecilia  was  fon>evvhat  appeafed  by  this  fpcech  ;  and,  after 
a  little  hefitation",.  fuc  faid,  with  a  half  fmile,  **'  Muft  I  thanlt 
you  for  this  good-nature  in  fetkihg  to*  reconcile  me  withmyfelf  ? 
— or  (liall  [  quarrel  with  you  for  flattery,,  vi  giving  me  praifc  yoit 
•ah  (b  little  thmk  I  merit  ?"" 

«(  Ah  1"  cried  he>  **  were  I  to  pratfe  as  i  think  of  you !  wtre 

rtiy  language  permitted  to  accord  wilhmy  opinion  of  your  worth, 

yoii  would  not  then  limply  call  me  a  flatterer,  you  would  tell  nw? 

'   I  was  an  idolater,  and  fear  at  leaft  for  m;y  principles,  if  not  for 

my  underftanding." 

**  I  fhaM  have  but  little  right,  however,'*  falu  Cecilia,  again 
rifing,  **  to  arraign  your  underflanding  while  I  ad  as  if  bereft  of 
my  own.  Now,  at  lead-,  let  me  pafs ;  indeed  you  will  greatly 
^fpleafe  mc  by  any  further  oppofition*'* 

**  Will  you  fifffer  me,  then,  to  fee  you  early  tOHnorrow 
morning?"  •       ^ 

**  No,   fir ;  nor  the  next  morning,  nor  the  morning-  a&er 
that!     This  meeting  has  been  wrong,  another  would  be  worfe  ; 
in  thi^   I  have 'accufation  enouah  for  folly  >—ki  another  the 
'  '  «iiarge  would  be  far  more  heavy. ** 

*♦  Does  mifs  Beverley,  then,"  cried  he  gravely,  **  think, me 
capable  of  defiring  to  fee  her  for  mere  felfifli  gratification  ?  of  in- 
tending to  trifle  either  with  her  time  or  her  feelings  ?  no  ;  the  v 
conference  I  defire  will  be  important  and  decifive.     This  nigKt  | 
0iaU  devote  folely  to  deliberation  ;,  to-morrow  fliall  be  given  to 

•  addon.  Without  fome  thinking  I  dare  venture  at  no  plan  ;  -  I 
prefume  not  to  communicate  to  you  the  various  intcrefts  that  di- 
vide me,  but  the  refult  of  them  all  I  can  take  no  denial  to  yout 
liearing***  ^ 

*  Cecilia,  who  felt  wheit  thus  ftated  the  jufticc  of  hi^  rcaqeft,   ' 
now  oppofed  it  n^  longer^  but  iniifted  upon  his  inflantly  de- 
panij)j^» 

^'^  True,'* 
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**  True,"  cried  he,  "  I  muft  go !— the  longer  f  ftay,  the 
more  I  am  fafcinated,  and  the  weaker  are  thofe  reafoniiig  powers 
of  which  I  now  want  the  flrongeft  exertion.'*  He  then  repeated 
his  profeffioRs  of  eternal  regard,  befought  hel*  not  to  regret  the 
happinefs  fhe  had  given  him,  and  after  difobeying  her  injunc- 
tion! of  going  till  ftie  was  ferioufly  difpleafed,  he  only  flayed  to 
obtain  her 'pardon,  and  perraiflion  to  be  early  the  next  morning, 
and  then,  though  ftill  flowly  and  relu6bntly,  he  left  her.* 

The  converfation  between  Mrs.  Delvile,  her  fon,  and  Ce- 
cilia, .in  the  fourth  volume,  exhibits  a  delitate  and  diilrefsful 
fcone.  There  are  majiy  other  paiTages  in  this  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  two  laft  volumes,  which  demand  our  warmed  ap- 
probation. We  will  not,  however,  anticipate  the  reader's 
pkafure  by  many  quotations,  but  refer  them  to  the  perufal  of 
Cecilia  in  their  clofets.     ^ 

Though  the  performance  before  us  has  many  beauties,  as 
,  our  readers  muft  perceive  by  the  cxtraft  which  we  have 
•  given,  it  is  not  without  a  few  blemiihes  and  defefts  :  amongft 
thcfc  is,  in  our  opinion,  its  extraordinary  length.  Jf  the  ^^ 
volumes  had  been  reduced  to  four,  the  circle,  though  fmallcr, 
would  have  been  more  complete ;  and  there  are  fome  conver- 
fation s  In  the  courfe  iof  the  work,  which,  perhaps,  miglit 
have  been  fhortened.  The  harangues  of  Mrs.  Belfteld,  how- 
ever natural,  as  well  as  the  dialogues  of  Mr.  Hobfon  and 
Mr.  Simkins,  though  humorous  and  charafteriftic,  feem 
to.  interrupt  more  interefting  builnefs.  Cecilia's  condufi, 
in  facrificing  fo  large  a  fortune  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
Delvile  family,  is  an  example  which  we  would  by  no 
means  wi(h  to  propofeas  an  object  of  imitation  for  the  fair  iex  : 
nor  do  we  entirely  approve  of  the  conclufion,  as  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pride  and  oftentatiou  of  old  Delvile  ought, 
in  juftice,  to  have  been  pun i'ihed-;  and  the  haughty  flave  con- 
vihced  of  his  folly,  by  feeling  in  his  own  perfon  the  deftruc- 
tivc  confequences  of  his  inhumanity. 

Tke  few  blemifhes  we  have  difcovered  feem,  however,  to 
proceed  from  an  ebullition  of  genius,  and  a  facility  of  com- 
pofition  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  pureft  leflbns 
of  morality  arc  every  where  inculcated,  and  no  improper  fcenes 
prefented  to  the  reader ;  a  fault  which  may  be  too  often  dif- 
covered in  the  moft  celebrated  novel-writers. 

Upon  the  whole,  w«  think  it  but  juftice  to  clafs  this  work 
among  the  firft  productions  of  the  kind  ;  and  recommend  it 
to  our  readers  as  worthy  their  attention,  and  replete  with  in- 
ftru^ioD  an<i  rational  amufement. 
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iMl7HEN  Butler  endeavoured  to  advance  the  charader  of  hit 
^^    hero,  as  a  metaphyfician,  he  fummed  up  the  whole  ill 
•i— But  it  would  be  herefy  to  change  his  words, 

'  He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  Ugh 
As  metaphyfic  wit  can  fly.* 

Oar  more  fubtle  author  leaves  this  plain  road^  this  perfec* 
tion  of  knowlege>  to  advance  into  the  region  of  doubts,  con^ 
jedures^  and  paradoxest— He  will  neither  permit  ns  to  «  ftm 
With  our  e^'es,  hear  with  our  ears,  or  underftand  with  offer 
heart.*  The  whole  order  of  nature  muft  fobmit  to  an  hypo  • 
thefis,  to  an  airy  phantom  which  deludes,  to  an  ignis  fatutts 
which  mifleads. 

It  iias  been  the  great  aim  of  thofe  metaphyficians^  who  have 
attributed  many  of  the  operations  of  the  human  machine  to  the 
guidance  and  direfUon  of  an  intelligent  mind,  to  deted  this  fti* 
prenfe  govern efs  in  her  feparate  operations. .  It  is  inconfiilent 
with  her  dignity  to  be  continually  confined  in  this  grofs  earthly 
machine,'  even  for  the  temporary  period  of  its  exiftence,  without 
her  difl:in€t  excuriions,  and  peculiar  exertions.  In  fa6t,  if  this 
fubjed  remain  obfcure,  the  fubtilty  of  human  wit,  the  actttt« 
nefs  of  the  brighteft  underftanding,  is  mifemployed  in  accu* 
mulating  other  arguments,  and  obviating  other  objedions.  If 
the  mind  is  the  fupreme  ruler;  if  it  confults,  in  every  circum-- 
ilance,  the  health  of  the  body  ;  and,  if  the  feveral  fundiont 
are  not,  very  generally,  the  mceffary  confequcnce  of  the  ex- 
ternal impreifions,  we  mud  fometimes  find  the  mind  disen- 
gaged from  the  connexion,  and  meet  with  operations  peculiarl/ 
her  own. 

Philofophers  have  long  felt  this  difficulty,  and  from  Ariilotle 
to  Stahl  and  to  Hartley,  this  fubjed  has  employed  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  furprifing  that  our  author  has  entered  into  it 
with  the  fpirit  of  a  knight-errant,  eager  to  defend  the  perfec-^ 
tions  of  his  midrefs ;  and  he  has  performed  his  talk  with  dex- 
terity and  fpirit.  His  views  on  the  fubjed  of  innate  ideas» 
are,  in  fome  meafure,  an  introduction  to  the  difcuilion;  but  it 
will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  they  can  really  lend  it  very  little 
afliffaxlce.  If  ideas  are  the  natural  furniture^  the  original  pro- 
perty of  the  mind,  we  ihould  expedl  thofe  which  are  not  fog- 
geded  by  external  objeds,  to  be  equally  numerous  and  vpryi. 
with  thofe  which  are  conveyed  to  it  through  the  media  of  fenie. 
But  the  former  are  very  few,  thofe  few  are  doubtful,  very  fimilar 
to  ideas  which  are  abftraCt,  and  originally  derived  from  feniible 
objeds;  equally  faint  and  equally  fallacious,   it  was  neceffary^  to 
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'  dicw^  that  the  mind  could,  of  itfelf,  faggeft  ideas  which  ccmM 
have  no  feniiblB  archetype  ;  that,  when  the  incumbta-iice  of 
flefli,  of  its  connexion  with  it,  was  weakened,  it  could  exert 
Itfelf  with  redoubled,  energy,  and  dazzle  the  imagination,  by 
Il»e  -briUiancy  of  its  wit,  or  captivate  *he  attention  by  the  fo- 
lidity  of  its  judgments.  We  have  indeed  many  wonderfaLhi- 
fiories  of  fpeeches  ©f  dying  jjerfons,,  of  thei«  advice,  and  even 
their  propheciies.  But  thefe  are-  delalive  j  we  hear,  wirfi  revc-* 
i«nt:e,  the  fail:  dii«e6tiens  of  bur  friends,  and  attend  to  them 
with  an-  awful  refpcdl ;  w-e  ftaifip  Ott  thfem  an  imaginary  value  ; 

^•od  what  may  have  been  infigttificant,  we  think  iblld  ;:  and 
what  is  really  fagacious,  Wfe  coniider  as  Dracular.  V/e  have 
attended  very  clbfely  to  this  fubjeft,  and  the  refnit  of  all  oar 
«bfervations  has  be^en^  that  the  mind  and  body,  apparently, 
decay  together.  This  might  draw  us,  however,  into  larger 
d^uffions  than  our  author  at  prefent  authorises  :  his  argu- 
ments chiefly  relate  to  the  former  circumftaaices,  and  he  think» 
the  operations  of  the  mind  are  to.  be  found  diftin^  in  dreams^ 
dr  rather  night-walking,  and  inftin^l* 

Hie  introduces  this  fubje£t  in-  the  fowth  chapter  <^  the- 
Iburth  book,  by  fome  obfervations  on  the  diftindions  of  caafes. 
Thefc  are  well  known  to  the  logical*  ftadent ;  but  their  chier 
wfe,  in  theit-  prefent  fituation,  is  to  ftiew,  that  obiUcW 
to  the  exertion*  of  any^  fundion,  cannot  be  llyled  a  caufe.- 
This  indeed  may  be  readily  allo^ved ;  but,  when  he  adds,  thaff 
Ae  eyes  are  not  even  the  inftrument&l  caufe  of  feeing,  or  the 
aaa^s  of  hearing,  liut  merely  loOp-holfcs,  windows  at  which  the 
ibul  looks  out,  without  the  impediment  of  this  terre^rial  co- 
Tcring,  we  canhdt  fo  patiently  aqquiefce.  The  learned^  author 
forely  is  aware  that,  but  f^r  the  refraftion  •f  the  rays  by  the- 
organs  of  fight,-  no  objed  could  be  formed  on  the  retina,  and 
!l6  idea  conveyed^  He  mu ft  be  aware,  that  narcotic  effluvia,, 
dir^^l^d  to  that  part,  without  adding  any  new  fleftily  impedi- 
Itfent,  can  deftroy  the  power  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  and  not 
affed  the  mind.  Sut  he  goes  oti  to  fhew  a  v^  extraordinary 
in^ance  of  its  diftindl  operation?. 

*  ft  was  conunuoicated,  fays  hef,  to  me  in  a  letter  from  the  late 
Mfl  Hans  Stanley,  a  gentleman  well  known  both  to  theleartied 
atid  political  world,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  cofrefpond  with  me 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  my  firft  volume  of  metaphyfics.  fwiM  give 
it  in  the  words  of  that  gentleman.  He  ihttbduces  it».  by  faying, 
that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fadt  in  the  Hflory  of  tnitid,  Whieh  he: 
l^elieves^ands  (ingle,  and  for  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  ac- 
<9)unt :  then  he  goes  on  to  ttarrate  it*  '^  About  ux  ^nsd  twenty 
^ean  ago,  when  I  Was  in  France,  I  had  an  intimacVin  ihe^fiiH* 
mily  of  the  late  marcthal  de  Montmorcnci  de  Lavau  .His  fon^ 
thjc^c^^m^te'  dq^  I>ral^  was  n^ricd  to  n^lemoi{6Ue  deRSEan- 
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b(^aux»  1^it  daughter  of  a  lleutenant-g^eneral  of  that  namfe,  and 
the  niece  of  the  late  chancellor.  This  gentleman  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Hailenbeck ;  his  widow  furvived  him  fome  yeara, 
but  is  lince  dead. 

*  The  following  fa£l  comes  from  her  own  niputh*  She  hasi. 
told  it  me  repeatedly.  She  was  a  wortian  of  perfedl  veracity,  and 
very  good  fenfe.  She  appealed  to  her  fcrvants  and  family  for* 
iftie  truth  :  nor  did  flie,  indeed,  feem  to  be  fenfible  that  the 
matter  was  fo  extraordinary  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  ic 
down  at  the  time ;  atid  I  have  the  meitibrandam  among  fome  o£ 
tny  papers. 

*  The  comteflc  djc  Laval  had  been  obfttved,  by  fertants  who 
fate  lip  with  het  on  account  of  fome  indifpofition,  to  talk  in  hec"' 
lleep  a  language  that  none  of  them  underftood  5  nor  were  thej^ 
fure,  or,  indeed,  herfelf  able  to  guefs,  upon  the  found's  bein^^ 
Jf^epeated  to  her, '  whether  it  was  or  was  not  gibberifti. 

*  Upon  her  lying-in  of  one  of  her.  children,  flie  was  attended 
by  a  nurfe,  who  was  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  who  irafme  : 
diatcly  kne\^  the  meaning  of  What  (lie  (aid,  it  being  in  the  idiom 
«f  the  natives  of  that  country;  but  fhe  herfelf,  when  awake^ 
did  not  underfland  a  (ingle  fyllable  of  what  (he  had  uttered  in  het 
fteep,  upon  its  being  retold  her. 

^  She  was  born  m  that  province,  and  had  been  nurfed  in  a  fa« 
mily  where  nothing  but  that  language  was  fpokeii ;  fo  that,  tu- 
ber firft  infancy,  (lie  had  known  Jt,  and  no  other ;  but,  when  fli^ 
returned  to  her  parents,  (he  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  lip 
the  ufe  of  it  •  and,  as  I  have  before  faid,  (be  did  not  underuand 
i  word  of  Breton  wheii  awake^  though  flie  fpoke  it  in  her  deep. 
•  •  I  need  not  fay  that  the  ComtclTe  de  Laval  never  faid,  ot 
imagined,  that  (he  ufed  any  words  of  the  Hi^cton  idiom,  more 
than  were  neccffary  toexprefs  thofe  ideas  that  arc  within  the  com-» 
(^afs  of  a  chU4*s  knowledge. of  objet^s^' 

Our  author^  in  his  explanation,  recurs  to  the  difliindlioii 
between  dreaming  and  night-walking  \  the  former  is  a  natural 
ftate,  and  th#  latter  a  difeafe.  '  In  the  former  Ve  only  recol-^ 
2e£t  what  we  may  have  heard  \  in  the  latter  we  may  perceive 
things  which  we  have  never  known,  or  recover  thofe  things 
>vhkh  we  have  forgotten.  After  fome  other  diftindiians,  he 
iJ;ocs  on  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  fadl. 

*  But  how -can  our  foul  be  fo  much  feparated  from  our.^ody 
whil^  it  remain*  in  it  ?  How  could  the  comtefle  recolle<Et  in  hec 
fleep  the  words  of  a  language  of  which  (lie  did  not  remember  a 
word  when  flie  was  awake  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  (he  could  not 
bave  done  it  in  her  ordinary  iUte  of  body  and  mind,  even  when 
Ihe  was  allee]^ ;  thoUglh,*  at  that  time,  the  foul  is  more  difen^g"* 
ed  from  the  bddv  thdn  when  vCe  are  dwake,  bccau(fe  the  animal 
life  and  the  fdn(es'  are  then  at  red  1  jut!  the  cbmteiTe  was  theft 
ppt  qnly  ddeep,  feut  (he  was  difcafed  ; '  and  m  ceiisiid  difeafes  the 
lour  is  more  (SSezigdged  from  the  body  t^an  a*  any  otbj^'tipie« 
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io  fainting  fits,  for  example,  men  very  often  fee  extr&ordinarjr 
fights,  fuch  as  may  be  called  yitioris,  fo  far  they  exceed'  afty  tiling 
that  IS  to  be  feeii  when  they  are  in  a  good  Hate  of  health.  * 

*  The  tyc,  therefore,  betwixt  the  comtciTe's  foul  and  hoif 
being  much  loofened,  both  by  her  Being  afleep  and  difeafed,  fhc 
exerted  fome  part  of  that  power  which  her  mind  would  have  had,- 
if  it  had  •been  altogether  feparatcd  from  her  body.  If  die  had 
been  a  woman  of  fciencc,  or  a  philofopher,  flic  might  have  ha<t 
perceptions  of  theorems,  which  ihe  had  cither  neter  khotvti  in 
Ais  lite,  or,  if  flic  had  khowfi  them',  Had  altogether  for|[ot  tliefh  j 
find  of  this  kind  t  bed  like  wife  fome  experience  myfelf,  in  the  fevet 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  rfote  :  but,  aS  I  prefume  ^flic  was  not 
aJady  of  that  kind,  aH  that  was  prefent  to  her  mxnd  at  that  time 
was  the  language  and  ideas  of  her  childhood.^ 

In  the  next  chapter  he  enquires  veiy  fufiy  kitc^  the  nature  of 
streams,  and^  as  we  might  expe^h,  exalts  them  into  oracular 
infpirations.  It  requires,  however,  a  cool  mind,  a  temperate 
and  a  virtuous  life,  toobtain  the  benefit  of  philofophic  dreams, 
4nd  prophetic  vifions.  Three  chofen  fpirits  feem  only  to  have 
^enindulged  with  them,  Ariftides,  Socrates,  and   Syncfius  ; 

'  though,  our  author  modeftly  obferves,  that, » from  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  is  convinced  '  that  the  more  a  man  philofophizes,^ 

,  and  the  .pldei  he  grows,  the  more  philofophical  his  dreams  wilt 
become, <.and  lefi  phantafticaL*  We  are  not,  indeed,  afraid 
to  clafs  him,  in  this  inftance,  with  the  dreamers  of  antiquity^ 
and  would  i^ggeft  an  addition  to  his  triumvirate,  of  Jacob 
Behmen  ^and  Emaniid  Swedenborg.  The  1  ail  is  the  more 
modern  hero  )  an^d  though  human  nature  has,  according  to 
our  author's  account,  degenerated,  was  yet  as  capable  of 
dreaming  as  Ariftides  and  Synefius ;  and  old  Jacob  had  bis 

\Waking  reveries  as  well  as  Socrates.  We.areforry  taintro- 
dlice  the  philofopher  into  fuch  company,  but  we  only  follow 
our  author,  who  has  confiantly  confidered  him  in  this  light. 

♦  «  This  Artftotlc  has  obfervcd  in  his  third  chapter,  Vt  Somno  ef 
yigiiia;  and  jn  a  pamphlet  that  «»as  publiflied  in  London  in  177S; 
entitled, «  Conjcfturcs  upon  the  Materiality  ef  the  Soul,*  the  autliop 
relates  that  be  was  prefent  when  a  friend  was  blooded,  who  fainted 
as  foon  as  the  blood  began  to  fpring  5  andj  when  he  recovered  from 
hit  faint,  faid  he  had  feen  the  hioft  charming  (cenes  tbstt  it  is  poffi- 
ble  to  imagine ;  and  the  furgeon  who  let  him  bbod  feid  that  ft  bap^ 
pcned  frequently.  X  myfelf  had  fome  experience  of  this  kind  5  fof ; 
when  I  was  thought  to  be^dying  of  a  fever,  about  three  years  aj;o,  I 
had  a  dreamt  or,  at  I  would  rather  call  it,  a  viiion,  is  which  I  waa 
happier  than  ever  I^  was  in  nay  life  :  and  it  was  a  happiDefs  of  a 
kind  altogether  fpiritual  and  intelleflual,  fuch  as  I  coirld  not  ex** 
brefs.by  words  5  but  next  morning  I  told  my  phyficians  that  I  had 
Been  in  elyfium  I'aft  hi^ht,  and,  upon  fueling  my  pulfc,  rhcy  declare 
«d  me  to  be  out  oMhefc\^crV^  "     -   .      , 
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It  were  an  ufelefs  labour  to  follow  our  author  in  all  his  mi* 
«iute  diftinftions  of  the  phantafia  or  imagination,  and  its  ope-' 
.rations  ;  the  difference  between  madnefs  and  folly,  or  a  lively 
imagination.  It  might  be  proper  to  recur  to  his  diftindtiod 
tctween  dreaming  and  night- walking,,  but^that  he  has  little 
farther  occafion  for  it. — A  man  who  contends  for  philofophical 
^nd  prophetical  dreams,  though  on  the  authority  of  Plato  and 
Synefius,  need  not  exadly  difcriminate  the  two  ftates,  even 
.on  his  former  views.  If  the  mind  can  be  confcious  of  fuf 
«ture  events,  it  may  fuggeft  new  and  original  ideas.  He  prc- 
:cceds  to  give  U9  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotlc  on  the  fubjed.  It  is^ 
•however,  too-  material  for  his  purpofe,  and  he  would  rejedl  it 
with  contempt  from  a  modern  author.  We  fhall  beg  leave  to 
•tranferibc  it,^-as,  in  this  extensive  period,  we  ftill  do  little 
^ore  than  repeat  the  fame  opinion. 

*  Ariflotle,-  as  I  have  faid,  has  written  two  books  upon  the 
•fubjedt,  one  trpon  dreams,  another  upon  diTination  by  dreami. 
*ih  thc^'firft,'  .his  theory  of  dreams  is  a.s  follows  :  all  fenfetions,  he 
sfeys,  are  produced  ^y  a  certain  movement  of  the  organs  of  fcnfc  ; 
^Which  movement  ia  eau&d  by  external  objedb.     This  movement 
jof  the  organs  Jbeiag  carried  on^  and  propagated  to-that  internal 
j|>rinoip\e  of  imimal  life  within  us,  .whicli  we  called  t\x^fen/arium^ 
^and  which  he  calls  a  cammonfenfe^  produces  that  perception  of  the 
ihind  called  fenfaiion.    The  motion  of  the  organs,  iSays  he,  con- 
':tinues  after  the  aftion  of  external  objects  upon  them  ceafes,  in  the 
Tame  manner  as  the  motion" of  a  body,  impelled  by  another  body, 
continues  after  the  impelling  body  ceafes  to  touch  the  body  im-" 
"felled,  the  motion  bemg  continued  by  the  air  propagating  the 
•mt>tion,  which  it  receives  fromthe  body  impelling,  to  other  air, 
"and  that  air  to  other  air;  aiid  fo  on,  till  the  impelling  force 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  t)y  degrees,  the -motion  at  laft<:ea(es* 
:And  that  this  general  law  of  motion  holds  with  refpedt  to  our  or- 
igans of  fenie,  he  proves  tby  fundry  experinpents.    A  man  who  has 
4i)eenjQo1j^Hig  tat  the  fun  for  fome^ime,  when  he  is  brought  into  a 
..dark  plaice,  or  a  place  with  much  lefs  light,  fees  notUng  :  and  a 
man  who  has  looked  fledfaiily,  for  fome  timcj,'  at  one  colour, 
jwhen  he  transfcrjs  his  fight  taan  objcdt  of  a  diffej-ent  colour,  it  ap- 
pears tp  him  to  be  of  tKe  fame  colour.     All  which,  fays  he,  can 
t)e  owing  to  norliing  elfc  but  the  motion  of  the  organ  of  fight, 
produced  by  the  firli  impreflion  upon  it,  fHll  continuing.    Now, 
this  continued  motion  in  ^he  organ  of  fenfe  is  not  perceivable  by 
'US  when  we  »are  awake  {except  in  fuch  particular  cafes  as  thofe 
juft  now  mentioned),  by  reafoa  of  the  continual  movement  and 
lagitation  we  ace  b,  and  the  various  impreffions  of  fo  many  differ- 
ent objedb  upon  our  organs  while  we  are  awake.    But,  in  the 
Hillnefs  of  the  night,  when  we  are  afleep,  and  when  no  ithpjreffipns 
are  made  upon  the  organs,  at  leafl  none  that  reach  to  the  fenfo-. 
riuro,  the  motion,  produced  in  them  by  the  impreflion  of  ex ter* 
jnal  objeds  (luringthe  day,  fiill  continues  ;  and  being  propagate.d 
.)^  xho  fcnforuim;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  are  awake,  the 
r  w  -  *  •       •  E  e  3  feufooum 
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fenforiuip  being  then  vacant,  and  free  from  other  imprcffion^, 
|)erceives  thofe  remains  o^motion  in  our  organs  ;  and  thence  anfe 
par  dreams,  which  therefore,  he  fays,  ar$  the  remnants  or  relics  of 
our  adual  fenfations  while  we  are  awake.    But,  fays  he,  this 
^mmuntcation  of  motion  from  the  organs  to  the  fehforium  may  bie 
fiifturbed  and  interrupted  by  othe^  motiotis  in  the  animal  body^ 
particularly  by  the  motion  of  the  vapours  or  exhalations  from  th^^ 
lead  down'wai'ds,  which  produces  broken  and  incohereiit  dreams^ 
like  images  in  water  when  the  water  is  moved  :  and,  if  that  dc- 
fluxion  is  very  great,  as  in  the  ^afe  of  children,  there  will  be  no 
breams  at  all;  but,  if  it  be  moderate,  thenit^rill  not  interrupt 
the  propagation  of  the  niotion  froni  the  organs  to  ^he  fenforiunu 
JBy  this  propagation  from  the^  organ  of  fight,  w^  fee  in  our  dreams  :  . 
j^yy  the  fame  propagation  froin  the  organ  of  hearing,  we  hear ;  afid 
lb  as  toall  the  other  fenfes.' 

The  fyftcms  pf  Synefius  |U)4  M^r  Baxte^  follow ;  but  wc  nec4 
;po|  ente^  into  them.  Our  author,  after  various  diilindions, 
jnany  pf  which  are  accurate  ai>4  philofophica|,  gives  his  own 
opinion,  It  amoiiKts  to  no  moj^e  than  this,  that  the  mind,  not 
encumbered  with  its  terrefbiai  ihell,  «xpatiat)e»  at  liberty  into 
other  regions,  and  fuggeils  various  ideas,'  ^ith  in  our  waic^ 
5ng  ilatc  we  were  not  capable  of  entertaining.  -  That,  in  this 
'temporary*emancipation,  it  buriVies  arguAfents  iat'teifure ;  fug- 
geils difcoveries,  and  communicating  with  difembodied  fphrits, 
gives  us  much  ufeful  information  with  refpeft  to-lattunp 
'events. 

We  are  forry  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  ptlrfue  oux 
author  to  a  greator  length  ;  we  ihall  jufl  begleaye  to  offer  % 
few  obfervation^  on  this  curious  fubj^d,  and  ihall  then  pro-^ 
.ceed  to  his  other  arguments  for  the  mind's  feparate  exertions* 

In  all  the  waking  reveries  of  an  active  imagination,  there  is 
little  proof  of  the  fi^parate  exertions  of  the  mind.  Irregular 
combinations  and  phant^ical  rejprefentations  often  arife  to 
it ;  but  the  materiails,  however  disfigured  by  the  arrange- 
ment, are  ilill  the  types  of  objedls  which  hsiye  been  fuggefted 
"to  the  (enfes.  ,  Our  author  allows  that  dreams  are  the  fame  in 
|his  refped,  though  he. afterwards  fuppofes,  that  we  may 
make  difcoveries  or  foretel  future  events  fpm.them.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  inindis,  eyen  in,  this  Sate,  intimately 
conneded  with  the  body,  and  iniluenced  by  it.;  its  faculties 
,are  proportionally  diminiihed  in  imperfe&  deep,  and  entirely 
loil  after  icvere  fatigne.  To  foppofc  that  .we  forget  our 
^dreams  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  id  gratuitous ;  for  we 
inay  on  the  other  hand  fuppofe,  withVqiial  truth,  that  they 
jdo  not  cxift.  It  feems  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  oi^r  dreamy 
are  mole  vivid  when  our  flefep  is  Ifefs  pcrfeft,  z)tid  more  ra- 
tibnal  when  the  bbdy 'is  leaft  indili56fe4ibut  this  is  entirely 

iicepfiitcnt  With  any' feparate  exertion^of  i!n  Ihtfllijgei^t  mind. 
•    .-..    .*    .g  -  .         .    •  -._  '    ijj 
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%i%  «an3erings  ftoftld  be  Icfs  con  trolled  by  a  perfeA  reft,  atid 
'TcntireJy  uninfluenced  by  diforders  of  the  body,  when  it  is  fup- 
pcfed  to  be  temporarily  emancipated  from  it.    We  believe  toci, 
xhit  thefe  rational  dreamsj^  thefe  philpfophical  vifions,  are  yeif^ 
rare,  if  they  ever  exift.     There  is  a  fburce  of  fallacy  <if  which 
our  learned  author  is  fcarcely  aware.     In  Heep,  when  wc  pur* 
ipe  mathematical  difquifitions,  protloutice  oratio»s,or  cotnpole 
Verfes,  we  think  tHem  excellent  in  their  feveral  degrees,  ai^ 
•delighted  with  our  exertions,  and  wilh  to  remember  fuch  fiil?-  ' 
'cefsful  efforts  ;  feiit  it  has  invariably  happerred,  that  when  vve 
"itave  afterwards  recolie£led  them,  we  have  found  them  tHfling 
;and  infignificant.     ft  is  therefore  prabaWe,  that,  while  ih 
♦.fieep,  every  other,  power  of  the  mind  is  dimim-fhed,  the  jodg- 
orient  is  alfo  afFefted  ;  and  perhaps  4n  a  greater  degree,  fince  Hs 
perfeftion  depends  on  the  concurrvent  exertions  of  all  the  reft,' 
There  is  one  fource  of  dreams  or  phantonW  which  our  author 
lias  not  noticed,  though  iftmightiiave  apparently^  affiled  hij^  fy* 
ilem  ;•  that  is,  the  vifions  which  are  the'confequeiice  of  taldttg 
jOpium.  Dr,  Hartley  has  attended  very  minutely  to  this  fubjefi, 
i>ttt  has  failjfedin  the  fojutfion.  It  is,  however,  to-be  iolved  in  a  ■ 
.  madner  which  will  not  pppofe  our  general  opinions  on  this  fufh* 
^c6l;  hut  we  mu4  not^ntef  on  it  at  prefent.  Asfar  asour  obferva- 
^  tios«  can  lead  us,  the  fevecal  fads  refpefting  dreams  da  not  m 
^ipicaft  fupport  this  fupreme  intelligence  of  the  mind,  ihjicr 
-  feparete  ftate.     The  dreams  of  ficknef«,  whofe  irregularities 
are  proverbial,  are  ftiH  lefs  favourilble  to  the  opinion,  "in-ftibrt, 
whatever  the  immediate  caufe  of  dreanis  may  be,  they  ongii . 
ally  depend  on  the  body  ;  and  all  the  varieties  which  thcir^r- 
regular  vagaries  affume,  5iay  be -traced -back  to  its  in^uence. 
The  prophetical  drcanis,  or  their  con^anions  the  wakitig  re* 
yeries  of  the*fecond^ght,  ought  not  to  detain  us  in  our  prefent 
-circumftances.     The  former  when  they  recur  are  feldom  more 
than  acci^entai  coincidences,  whofe  iimilarity  to  the  futoro 
event  is  remote  and  vague,  and  is  perceived  only  through  the 
i«fluence-of  foUy  and  fuperfUtion.     The  latter,    or -^c^d 
i£lght,  is  a  fubje^  which  might  require  a  longer  difcu^n^  and 
admit  of  mwch  argument ;  bat  there  is  one  circumftance  which 
ijiateriaily  affefts  its  credit^ '  viz.  this  imaginary  power-decays 
jn  the  exad  proportion  of  the  progrcfs  of  knowlege  and  civili- 
zation.    Both  are  probably  the  companions  of  ignorance  cr 
prejudice  ;  and  we  ihopld  be  forry  to  account  for  our  author's 
Relief  in  the  way  which  we  have  already  accounted  for  the-  fa* 
•^-jirourable  ajtpearance  of  our  dreaming  philofophy. 

The  night-walking,  or  waking  trance,  is  a  fubjeft  of  greater. 

'  difHculty,  and  it  is  by  bo  means  advantageous  to  the  fyfiam 

that  it  i«  a  flaie-of  nlifeafc,  entirely  depcadlDg  oa  the  boJy. 

•'         *  *  ,  J&c  4  We 
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We  can  perceive  no  difference  between  it  and  ordinary  fleep^  ea^- 
cept  in  degree ;  and  it  is  inaccurate  to  fay  that  feeling  is  deftroy- 
ed  becaufe  it  requires  a  very  firong  imprefllon  to  awaken  the; 
perfon  affeded.  We  have  only  a  folitary  inftance  of  the  efforts 
of  the  emancipated  mind,  which,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  author  and  his^  authority,  is  very  imperfeftly  related.  Thjs 
fad  to  be  ihe^n  is,  whether  thecountefs  expreiTed,  in  this 
comparatively  new  language,  new  ideas ;  or  whether  ihe  only^ 
repeated  words  that  fhe  had  long  ago  heards  an4  had  almo^ 
forgotten.  We  are 'not  informed  of  what  this  deeping  lan- 
guage confided,  but  are  decifively  told,  that  when  awake  fhe 
knew  not  a  fy liable  of  it.  Few  people  entirely  forget  the  lan- 
guage of  their  childhood,  and  probably  this  boafted  flory 
would  appear  trifling  and  infignificant,  if  the  particulars  wer^ 
more  fully  known.  In  its  prefent  obfcure  flate,  however,  it 
informs  us  of  very  little,  and  proves  nothing. 

The  ne?ct  chapter  relates  to  inflinft,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
different  from  every  power  of  the  mind  hitherto  known.  It  is 
meedlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  different  inftances  which  an  obfer- 
-vation  of  the  manners  of  brutes  has  afforded ;  but  this  qua* 
lity  is  evidently  inferior  to  reafon.  It  is  limited  in  its  views 
iUdd  objeds,  and  incapable  of  changing  with  the  changes  of 
circumflances.  It  affords  too  no  proof  of  an  intelligent  mind, 
iuperintending  the  diredion  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  If  the 
jnore  varied  exertions  of  reafbn  and  judgment  can  be,  for  a 
moment,  fuppofed  to  originate  from  an  arrangement  and  or* 
ganization  of  matter,  the  opinion  will  not  meet  with  much  re* 
£fUnce  from  the  blind  indifcriminate  efforts  of  inffcind. 

The  laft  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  contains  fome  metaphy- 
.  fical  fpeculations  about  the  '  where'  and  the  '  when,'  which 
Jias  mifemployed  for  ages  the,  talents  of  philofophers.  W6 
ihall  not  add  to  the  errors  by  engaging  our  readers  in  the  fu];>- 
tilty.  Whether  the  mind  is  containe^.^in  the  I>ody,  or  is 
Jhms  luhere,  or  in  fomi  limt,  are  circumflances  which  wd 
ihall  at  prefent  omit ;  and  the  world  would  probably  have  beea 
as  wife  and  as  good  if  they  never  had  been  fuggefted. 

The  next  book  relates  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton -s  philofophy ; 
,  but  as  we  have  flated  the  grounds>Qfaheir  difference,  we  fhall 
not  at  prefent  enlarge  on  it.  There  will  not  probably  be  a 
great  diverfity  of  opinions  on  this  fubjed.  On  the  whole,  the 
candor,  the  religion,  and  the  moderation  of  our  author  are  in- 
difputable  ;  but  that  he  has  mifemployed  his  talents  and  his 
learning  is  equally  clear.  That  this  work  will  add  to  the 
^mnforts  or  conveniencies  of  mankind  cannot  be  expeded ; 
that  it  will  add  to  their  real  knowlege  is  doubtful.  The  aii« 
thi}f  ]m$  Uved  with  the  ancicat^^  and  hp  deffifed  the  modefss. 
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fffC  reafpns  often  with  Ariftotle,  though  a  more  enlarged  knpw- 
Icge  of  nature  has  fliewn his  npftakes.  The errorsjn natural 
hiAory  and  phyfiology  are  numerous  ;  but  it  wQulcT  have  idc-^ 
tained  us  too  long  had  we  flopped  to  detect  them.  The  mate-  . 
xial  party  the  earthly  machine^,  were  beneiath  his  attentiont 
He  foared  to  brighter  regions,  and  converfed  with  the  inhai^* 
tants  of  other  fpheres.  But  though  we  ^have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  the  tendency  and  importance  of  thefe  fpeculations,  it 
Avoiild  be  unjuft  to  deny  him  an  opportunity  of  ipeaking  fdr 
himfelf. 

*  There  are  many  I  know  who  think  a  piiilofophy  of  this  kind 
cbimcripal,  or  at  leaft  ufelefs^  and  defire  a  philofophy  of  ^tvorh^ 
'as  they  call  it,  which  will  add  to  our  power  by  fea  ana  land,  pro- 
mote ^ur  trade  and  manufadures,  and  increafe  both  our  national 
smd  private  wealth.  Whether  wealth  and  power,  and  the  arts 
Which  procure  them^  have  contributed  to  (he  happinefs  of  man- 
kind in  general,  or  how  much  we  in  particular  have  profited  hf 
them,  I  do  not  at  prcfent  inquire ;  but  I  afk,  is  there  nothing  of 
any  value  among  men  except  wealth  and  power  ?    fixt  not  know- 

■  ledge  an^  underttanding  neceffary  to  dire(^  men  to  the.  proper  ufe 
of  them  ?  aivi  may^they  not  be  the  fource  of  the.  greatefl:  mifeiy 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  ignorant  and  foolilh  ?  But  further :  %  de- 
fire to  know,  whether  knowledge  in  itfdf,  abftradcd  from  all 

'  profit  or  advantage  by  it,  is  not  the  higheft  enjoyment  of  the  ra- 
tional natqre  ?  -Whether  it  be  not  th6  only  enjoyment  of  man^ 
confidered  as  an  intellectual  creature  ?  Thefe  are  queHfions  that. 
I  t^nk,  muft  be  anfwered  in  the  aftirmative,  in  an  age  jthat  pre- 
tends to  be  learned*  In  an.  age  which,  by  many,  is  reckoned  a 
barbarous  age,  I  mean  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  are  told  \ 
by  Homer,  that  Ulyfles,  the  wifefl:  of  all  the  heroes  who  fought 
at  Troy  (forNeftordid  not  fight  there,  but  onlyaffifted  witti  his 
counfels),  was  invincible  by  pleafure,  as  well  as  by  toils  and  dau- 

•  gers,  and  could  not  be  kept  from  his  country,  his  family,  and  hi$- 
friends,  by  the  charms  of  two  goddefleg,  and  by  all  the  pleafures 
of  a  gay  and  luxurious  court ;  but  the  fame  hero  it  was  neceirary 
to  bind  witA  ropes  upon  ropes  in  order  to  reftrain  hiiti  from  going 
to  the  Syrens.  And  what  did  thefe  enchantrefles  ptomife  him  ? 
Nothing  but  knowledge.  And  if  knowledge  makes  the  happinefs 
of  mtmi  muli  not  that  kdowledge,  of  which  the  obje6t  is  the 
higheft  and  moft  excellent,  make  his  chief  happinefs.  Now 
what  U  fo  high  ^nd  excellent  as  God,  and  Nature^  and  the 
Univerfe  ? 

*  But  I  fay  further ;  that  as  religion  is  neccffary  for  the  well-be- 
ing, I  think  /or  the  very  being  of  fociety,  it  is  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence  to  a  nation,  that  the  philofophy  in  it  ftiould  be  6f  the. 
religious  kind.  In  a  country  where  letters  are  cultivated,  thfcre 
will  of  neceffity  be  a  fpirit  of  curiolity  and  incjuiry,  which  will 
lead  men  to  philofophife  right. or  wrong  ;  for  it  is  irapoflibic  that , 
^  man  of  genius,  and*iyhofe  mind  is  but  a  little  elevated,  above 
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the  Tulgar,  fliouldfee  all  the  various  motioQS  In  the  heavens,  or  4ti 
^his  our  earth,  and  not  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  them.  A  man,  fbr 
'example,  who  can  fee  a  (lone  fall  to  the  ground,  and  only  meafures 
and  computes  its  motion  in  falling,  as  Ganieo  did,  without  thinkr ' 
•ing  of  the  cauie  of  its  motion,  fuch  a  man  m^  be  a  very  goad 
Urometer  or  mechanic,  but  whatever  he  may  thiok  of  him^klf,  he 
«|ias  not  die  philofopfaical  genius  in  htfn«  In  fuchacounuy,  tbcre- 
fox'^^  there  mud  necelTarily  be  aa-eaquiry  into  the  caufes  a^fi 
•  j>rinciples  of  things,  unlefs  we  could  luppofe  no  genius  at  all  in 
^he  people  ;  that  isjU)  fay,  there  mud  be  mjetaphyucs  of  one  kind 
jor  another.  Now  it  is  of  the  greateH  importance,  chat  thefe  mera- 
phyiks  fhould  wjt  b^  adverfe  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  For 
ibc  opinions  of  philofophers  wijl  fooner  or  later  become  the  opi- 
nions of  tbe  people,  efpeciaily  in  matters  oT  popular  concern ; 
fuch  as  religion  :  vnA  rccordingly  Polybius  tells  us,  that  th« 
Epicurean  philofqphy  became  the  prevent  philoibphy  ia 
Oreece,  the  confe«iuenoe  of  which  waur,  a  general  corruption  of 
©lanners;* 

Mkmipt^  9/  the  Theory  and  PraBice  of  Fhjjic  and  Surgery.     JBj  • 
JohnJtitkiny  M.D,  Z'vok^  8^«.   14^.  in  Boards.  Cadell,  ' 

"iSR..  Aitken^  we  are  indfbrmcd  by  the  title,  is  a  leflureria 
^-^  phyfic  and  forgery  at  Edinbu^ii,  and  the  prefent  per* 
fbrmsnceisacoacifeaccountof  hisfyftem.  We  are  aware  of  the 
clanger  %f  delivering  tfur  opinion  on  a  work  which,  from  its 
Miture,  is  (Kortand  imperfect ;  but  when  it  is  pilblifhed  with^ 

'  deiign  cf  informing  the  w<vld  of  Dr.  A.'s  opinion*,  it  be- 
eomes  a  proper  objed  of  oor  attention,  We  locked  with  fome 
care  into  the  preface,  to  difccrn,  ifpoflible»  the  motives  of  the 
attempt ;  to  diYcover  what  were  the  imperfe6tion$  of  the  prefent 
profellbrs,  and  what  xiefefts  our  author  endeavoured  to  fupply. 
The  credit  of  Drs.  C alien  and  Monro  are  known  to  the  mxA^ 
eminent  phyficians  of  every  country  ;  their  extenfiv^  know- 
lege,  and  their  diligent  atten^on  feemed  to  make  the  prefent 
attempt  at  leaft  fuperflaous,  if  not  prerajnptuous.  We  will 
aadaed  ^llow  the  utility  of  giving  diifereht  views'^  even  of  the 
lame  fubjeft  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  propci:  to  coavince  the 
ftadent,  th^t  his  favourite  piofeffors  are* not  infallible  ;. but 
this  fhoald  be  the  talk  of  an  attentive  obferver,  and  the  refult 
of  the  moil  exteniive  inyefligations^     Our  aather  muft,  how^ 

'  ever,  introduce  himfelf. 

*  Medicine  has  been  more  eroofcd  to  the  fliafts  of  ridictfle 
than  any  other  branch  of  phitefophy.  Indeed  a  different  fatb 
cannot  be  expe61ed,  wbOe  its  own  profeffors  h<rfd  it  forth  as  an 
unprincipled  and  conje6hiral  art.  Nothing,  however,  feems 
nK>re.€ertaia9  than  that  Medicine  has  principles,  and  ]^  a  fclence : 
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2"  ad  that  deviation  from  the  line  marked  out  by  thefe  has  alono 
iegraded  it  from  its  native  dignity  and  rank. 

*  In  no  book  hitherto  publiflied,  with  whidi  I  am  acquainted, 
.li'ave  the  principles  or  elements  of  medicine,  in  my  opniony 
been  fyftematically  and  proportibnally  delineated.  • 

*  It  is  intended  t6  exhibit,  in  the  following  pftges,  a*cOffipl«ft!b 
^hough  miniature  pidat^  of  the  healing  ^ience.*  In  forminj^ 
an  opinioQ  refpeding  my  fucce&  in  this  attenapt,  it  muil  be  re- 
memoered,  that,  it  is  principally  pi^edeAted  to  the  fludent  wbp 
18  fupupofed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  anatomy.  To  hijn,  I 
f  onfeis,  it  is  my  ambition  to  impart  digefted  and  qfeful  informa.« 
tion ;  which,  I  hope,  the  fludying,  the  practice,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  medicine,  for^  upwards  of  twenty  years,  have  qualified 
me  in  fome  meafii re  to  perform  :  of  this  point,  however,  it  be- 
*Comes  not  me  to  judge. 

'  *  The  principles  upon  which  ^is  medical  fyftem  is  founded 
•)are  comparatively  few,  and  the  arrarigemcntfimple.  The  pra<^ 
tice,  however,  thence  deduced,  wh}lil  it  is  chalte^  <it  is  hoped, 
*is  ibfiiciently  exteniive.  That  a  comparifon  in  riiofe  particulars, 
may  be  juftly  formed,  I  have  carefully  fubjoined  a  new  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fyflems :  a  circUmftance  that  cannot  fail^  in  man/ 
otherTefpc6ts,  tp  be  eminently  inflru£tive«  « 

*  The  limits  I  ha4^  prefcribed  to  this  publication  prerei^t  xas% 
^om  purfuing  the  evolution  of  any  more  than  two  of  the  heacb 
enumerated  in  the  Elements  of  Phyfic  :  a  future  day,  and  more 
"Jeifure,  may  enable  me  to  finifh  the  view,  provided  Whlit  is  com* 
'pleted  meets  with  a  proper  welcome, 

•  *  The  Elements  of  Surgery,  my  favourite  objeft,  -I  regard  afs 
Scdmplete.  The  flattering  reception  of  thcfonncr  Edition  <rf  them  . 
"lias  encouraged  me  to  avail  myfelf  of  ftudy  and  experience' to Yne<» 
'rit  tidditibnal  approbation,  by  corre6tioiis,  in  fnch  ^^tt^  tiiac 
tliey  may  in  a.great  roeafure  be  confidered  as  a  new  work.  Their 
iconaedioii  with  phyfic  being  fully  marked,  which  could  iiot for- 
^mctly  be  done^  is  a  ufeful  circumftancc. 

*  4  have  attempted,  throughout  the  work^  to  ex^rcfs  my  ferj- 
jinients  in  an  independent  manner,  and  in  plain  Britifh  language  5 
iind  have,  of  courfe,  been  led  to  fome  innovation  as  to  terms, 
for  which  no  apology  is  necellary  to  *  the  Britifli'readeV  ;.a  fo- 
reigner  will  readily  co]le(51  their  acceptation  from  khfe  d^ttitibits 
and  fynonymes  or  appellations.* 

He  afterwards  profefTes '  his  candor  and  attention  to  *^  im- 
proving hints/  and  returns  his  thanks  to  tho'fe. gentlemen  who 
have  attended  him  '  during  eleven  courfes.*  iTheie  are  the 
<ihief  obfervation?,  and  the  only  apologies  of  our  author  for  his 
undertaking;  fo  that  his  merits  muft  entirely  depend  on  the 
fiature  of  hlis  performance.  The  firft  Volume  contains  the  Ele- 
ments of  Phyfic  :  the  lalt,  thofe  «f  Sdfgery^  which  *have  claim- 
f  i  his  chief  atteAtion, 
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Thi^  work  is  obvioufly  intended  to  deduce  medicine  f^fl^ 
the  general  properties  of  matter^  and  from  its  firfl  arrange- 
ment, or  ilep^  towards  organization.  The  importance  of  this 
attempt  can  only  be  appreciated  by  its  probable  tendency,  o^ 
by  its  fuccefs.  We  do  not  in  this  work  perceive  the  ntiiity  o^ 
the  meafare ;  and  we  have  ibmetipies  apprehended,  that  it  has 
-^rawB  the  author's  attention  j^m  i>etter  foorces.  If  medicine 
be  built  on  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  the  foundation 
mnft  often  fail  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  yibrations,  which  is  inti- 
mately connedbed  wtth  the  theory  of  medicine,  is  wholly  irrc- 
concileable  to  diem  :  even  the  obvious  properties  of  the  ;groflcr 
vibrations  of  a  mniical  firing  often  elude  the  efforts  of  the  ma* 
thematician.  The  moft  attentive  obfervers,  and  the  moft  fuc- 
ccfsful  praditioncrs,  have  negledled  thefe  very  remote  fources^ 
and  we  thiak  there  is  little  probability  of  improvement  from 
^retaining  them.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  this  introduc- 
^tory  part  is  i^uch  fwelled  by  fifelefs  quotations  and  trifitig  de^ 
^nitioi>s«  We  imagine  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  *  phyii*. 
cian'  is  well  underftood  withont  a  definition  ;  and  three  di^eh- 
cnt  anthorities  from  Gaubius,  Heifter,  and  Home,  in  fupport 
of  it.  There  are  many  fimilar  redundancies ;  bat  we  muft 
tiM*n  to  rfie  more  material  parts  of  the  work. 

The  materia  mcdica  fixft  (hares  our  author*s  attention.  He 
obferves,  that  it  has  been  varioufly  arranged  ;  bat,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  may  be  mofl  fitly  comprehended  under  the  following 
heads  ;  Nutrients,  Evacuants,  Alterants,  Cauftics,  and  Me- 
chanics, Iq  this,  arrangement  we  ihould  at  firft  fufped  foine 
jK>velty ;  but  in  the  fubdivifions  we  find  the  old  clafies  re- 
t^ed  *  with  all  their  imperfedlions  on  their  heads.'  We  ^do 
»ot  know  why  he  has  omitted  to  give  examples  ml  expedor- 
avis,  anthdmintics,  emmenagogaes,  and  lithontriptics.  If 
there  ar^  no  fuch  medicines^  as  ibme  reformers  have  fufpe^d, 
the  cfafTes  fhould  have  b^en  rejeded.  He  has  mentioned,  in 
'general^  the  different  remedies  under  each  clafs ;  and  feemb 
to  limit  the  materia  medica  to  thefe  articles,  which  do  not  in 
m^nbef  exceed  fifty-fix.  It  is  a  trite  obfervation,  which  every- 
aoihor  repeats,  that  our  remedies  are  too  numerous ;  yet 
we  negledi  thofe  we  know,  to  purfue  every  exotic  which 
n  recommended  in  pompous  terms,  or  by  delnfive  hifto- 
ries.  Our  aathor  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  refinement  of  fome 
ether  reformers,  who  limit  their  remedies  to  one  feventh  of  this 
number.  Thofe,  however,  which  he  has  enumerated,  are 
f  ften  important,  and  the  feveral  dofes  feem  to  l^e  marked  with 
accuracy. 

In  the  clafiification  ef  difeafes,  he  has  omitted  the  fcientifig 
Kma&  of  order,  genus,  &c*  for  a  reafon  which  deferves  atte^« 
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lion.—*  A  dtfeafe^  fays  he,  is  not  a  diftind  material  form;  ir 
K  %vAy  an  afFedUon  of  matter,  which  can  never  fabfift  exadtly 
an  the  fame  degree  in  any  two  individiksls  ;  and  its  modi£ca-» 
tions  frequently  change  or  run  into  one  another.'  This  argu- 
ment is  logical  and  juft;  but,  if  examined,  will  be  found 
only  to  (hew  that  we  cannot  attain  the  accuracy  of  a  botanift  in 
onr  fyftems  :  it  by' no  means  proves  that  they  are  uftlefs*  HW 
heads  or  families  of  difeafes,  for  we  are  not  told  how  to  di'ftip- 
goiih  them,  arc  very  exceptionable.  They  are  fixteen  ia 
number:  *  i.  Hemorrhage.  2.  Fever.  3.  Scurvy,  4.  Flux.* 
5.  Snppreifion.  6.  Gout.  7.  Rhcumatifm.  8.  Palfy.  9^ 
Madnefs.  10.  Hypochondriacifm.  11.  Convulfion.  iz. 
King's  Evil.  15.  Decay.  14.  Defoedation.  15.  Dropfy. 
16    Fainting.* 

If  we  regard  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it  will  be  at  once  ob- 
vious, that  the  number  of  difeafes  under  each  head  is  Very  un- 
equal :  if  convcniency,  we  (hall  find  that  we  arc  often  per-' ' 
plcxed,  iince  many  difeafes  may  be  referred  to  different  clafles*  , 
This  method  has  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  fyftem,  without 
ks  utility  j  we  would  therefore  ilrenuoufly  recommend  its*  re- 
vifah  The fiibordinatc  arrangement  is  alfo  exceptionable:  the 
apoplexy,  for  inftance,  is  arranged  as  an  hsemorrhage  of  the 
brain. 

An  outline  fo  exteniive  cannot  be  filled  up  in  one  volume, 
*vcn  in  the  concife  language  of  a   fyllabtis.     Hsemorrha^c 
and  itvtt  are,  however,  detailed  with  fome  diAindnefs ;  and 
we  cannot  help  fuggefling  to  our  author,  that  had  the  quota- 
tions  been  lefs  numerous,  and  the  ufelefs  fynonyms  lefs  pro- 
fufely  fcattered,  our  cxpcdartions  might  have  been  more  full/ 
gratified.     Though  each  page  is  fo  amply  filled  with  traa-' 
icripts,  yet  the  lift  of  authors  would  be  very  inconfiderable  j 
and*  iron  many  material  deficiencies,  we  cannot  help  fufpe£^- 
ing  that  Dr.  Aitken's  erudition  is  not  very  extenfivc.  Thougi 
Jbe  mentions  the  BreilaKT  epidemic,  from- Dr.  C alien,  and  the 
external  ufe  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  he  feems  not  to  be  ac- 
quaioted  with  De  Hahn's  Experiments.    Though  he  mention* 
tHe  Diasta  Aqiiea,  and  the  ufe  of  ice  in  fimito  complaints, 
he  has  not  given  the  pra^^ice  of  the  ItaHan  and  Spanilh  phyii* 
cians  ;  even  on  the  fubjed  of  infedionhc  feems  unacqaaintoi 
with  land  ;  and  on  the  prognoiis  of  fevers,  with  Alpinus;  bat 
it  is  invidious  to  dwell  on  defedls  of  this  kind ;  let  us  rather' 
cxaminewhat  we  have  received.       *  ,    *     ^ 

Fevers  form  a  very  important  part  of  every  thedlcal  fyitetnu. 
from  their  frequency  and  danger ;  and  it  feems  the  fiivonritcr 
fubjed  with  our  author.     He  has  purfued  the  difeafe  througb 
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evcrf  form,  and  analyzed  every  fy mptpnv.  Wc  fhall  beg  Ieav& 

to  introduce  the  account,  with  his  third  propoiitipii  aad  de^ 

^^Qnftration^ 

<  Propofition  III. 

•  Fevpr  18  univerfally  one  and  the  lame  ir^  its  eflefice  or  na-* 
turc,  or  is  only  a  (imple  morbid  iiate,  fuftifing  accidental  varia* 
tions,  chiefly  in  degree. 

*  Deraonftratiott* 

*  The  human' body,  the  fubjc6i:  of  fever  as  here  treated,  •  ap4 
pears  to  poirefs  furprifing  famenefs  or  identity  as  to  its  general 
Hate  and  chara£ler  in  eiery  individual,  confequentjy  the  febi-ild' 
fbte  mull  always  be  nearly  the^  fame  in  its  nature  and  efleDce.* 

The  caufe  of  fever,  in  our  author*s  opinion,  confifb  in  an 
altered  ftrudlure  or  organization.  The  chain'  of  reafbniog 
leexns  to  be  the  following  :  a  certain  oi'ganization  i$.requi£te 
for  tRe  exercife  of  any  funftion  ;  the  changes  therefore  in-^hia 
exercife  fhows  a  change  in  the  previous  ftate.  Dr.  Aitkin 
las,  however,  forgotten  his  former  diflindion  of  difeafe^^j 
that  they  arc  only  aiFedlions  of  matter,  and  not  material  fofms. 
Wc  then  pointed  it  out  for  the  fake  of  the  prefent  fabjed,  and 
Ke  'muft  neccHarily  renounce  this  jufi  diilindLon,  or  his  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fevers:  in  our  opinion  they  are  utcompatible. 
The  objcftion  to  many  celebrated  theories  have  been^  thai 
they  only  give  u$  ^  n^me  Avithont  any  ufeful  infocmatioa  :  the 
CQitiplaint  re(iurs  on  out  author. with  redoubled  force  ;  he  Jiasr 
ftot  even  afforded  that  very  flight  alfiftance,  unlefs  he  wp.old 
fubftitute  *  derangement,'  which  lie  fometimes  ufes,  but 
which  only  expreftes  difeafe.  Indeed  the  proximate  caufe  of  fe- 
vers muft,  from  the  fame  reafoning,  be  that  of  every  other  dif- 
eafe ;  and  we  ihall  find  the  indications  of  cure  equally  geaeral* 

We  (hall  feled  fome  paflages  on  a  fubjed  generally  intereft- 
ing,  and  commonly  underAood,  the  remedies  of  fevers^  whole 
interpofition  our  author  rejedls* 

*  Suppofed  remedies. 
.  *  The  application  of  the  following  remedies  has  been  fuppofol  . 
fiiijtablc  to  tbe.firft  indica.tion  of  cure  of  fever. 

^  I.  Emetics,     i.  Diaphoretics.     3.  Epifpafiics. 

*  I.  Emetics. 
*:  Emetics  have  been  vcfy  generally  deemed  remedied  in  feveri 
ctjpecially  in  m  commencement,  on  the  fuppoiitioo  chia^  of 


<ikcir|u^oducing  the  fojllowilig  e&^s  : 
'  *  I.  Evacuating  noxious  m^ 


Evacuating  noxious  matter  fi^m  tlie  iloifiach* 

*  2.  Detennijiinj;  .the  ftuids  .in  cijfculatioa  to  .the  {^ace  of 
tfiebody^ 

*  3.  Promoting  the  effeft  of  (pontaneous  romidng. 

-•  «  I .  There  is  no  febrile  poifon  in  the  ftomacb,  at  Icafi  not  any 
IScelj'.  to  be  removed  by  vomiting. 

;  Sccrctioa" 
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^  Secreuob  of  gaftric  fiuiii,  itnd  excretion  of  bile*  &€•  inc(f 
the  ilomach,  .and  the  remains  of  food  undigeHed  detained  tberr^ 
fuppofed  to  be  noxious,  become  emetics  and  caufe  their  owt^ 
ejeaion  :  feldomr  or  never  will  it  be  neceflary  to  adminifter 
emetics. 

*  2.  The  determination  of  fluids  la  circulation  to  the  furface 
is  fuppofed  to  enfue  chiefly  in  confequcnce  of  the  adion  of  eme- 
tics' on  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftorafach,'by  which,  at  the  fame 
lime  the  adion  of  thecxtrerfie  arteries  on  the  fur  face  of  the  body 
IS  imagined  to  be  exerted,  amd  atony  andfpafm  of  thefe  prefumed 
fo  exiff  of  courfe  removed^ 

*  That  emetics  may  have  the  effect  mentioned^  it  haf  been  cuf-« 
tomary  to  adminifter  them  in  fmall  or  naufeating  dofcs,  cfpeciall/  • 
after  tever  has  made  ibme  progrefs. 

.  *  By  emetics  the  fluids  are  impelled  with  uncommon  force,  and 
in  unufual  quantity  into  the  delicate  extreme  vcflels  of  the  braioi 
and  nervous  fytlem  in  general^  which  is  probably  the  feat  of  the 
proximate  caufe  of  itvtTy  a  circumfEance  not  likely  to  favour  iti» 
removak  Haemorrhage  from  the  nofe,  &c.  and  other  conie- 
qnences,  fomtimes  fatal,  verify  ihis  affertion  refpeding  the  me* 
chanical  and  deftru£tive  effects  of  emetics. 
.  *  It  has  been  fliewn,  that  febrile  fpafm,  admitting  it  to  cxlfl, 
<;an  only  be  a  fymptom;  relaxing  it  therefore  by  the  mechanieal 
^r  other  a6tion  of  emetics  is  a  nugatory  pra6tice,c  becamfe  it  will 
conftantly  recur  while  its  caufe,  which,  is  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fever,  is  unfubdued, 

*  3.  S^ntaneous  vomiting,  very  conftantly  a  (yjn^tpin  ot 
commencmg  fever,  it  has  been  fliewn,  is  the  eSe^  of  morbid 
fenfation  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  jufliiy  regarded  as  a  faluitar)F, 
effect  of  a  vis  medicatrix  naturae;  of  courfe,  ought iiot  to  btsr 
promoted.  With  equal,  propriety  might  the  other  J^mptona^  of 
fever  be  artiflcially  augmented. 

*  2.  Diaphoretlcu 

*  Sweating  ha^  been  promoted  as  a  fidBtary  evenf  (f urijo^  £9^ 
Ter,  uftder  various  pretexts,  fuch  as>> 

*  r.  Expelling  febrile  poifon^ 

^  2.  Promoting  or  imitating  fpontaneous  fweaci»g« 
^  3.  Renaoving  febrile  fpafm. 

*  I.  Febrile  poifon,  after  it3  firfi  impreflion  011  the  living 
#ru£turc,  becoisei  effete,  or  the  contrary..  If  it  becomes  effete^ 
expelling  it  by  fweadb|^,  although  poflible,  is  unneceCiiry,  bev^ 
caufe,  in  due  co^e  of  e^reiion  it  will  be  fpontaneoufly  di(^ 
charjged.  Ifthepoifbit  continue  t&  a£ts,  >it  muft  be  fuppofed  tor 
be  either  entangled  in  the  folids,  or  prontifcuoufly  blended  ^wkhi 
the  fluids;  tluirefore  not  difchargeable  by  fudorifics :  *  tlhofifr 
deemed  pectiUarlfyic^Bleto  produce  tikis  effed  areviiamed^itexii*' 
jphamucs. 

*  Sweating,  like  vomiting,  is  not  unfrequently  a  fpontaaiKMB 
«OQCOmitaxH  of  fever,  if  at  any  time  it  is^  conneAed  with  1  falutaty 
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tendency,  it  is  the  effedt  oftener  tJian  the  caufe ;  therefore  ho* 
to  be  indufirioufly  folicited,  efpecially  by  flimulant  and  heating 
drugs  :  tepid  drink  will  obvioufly  produce  it  more  fafely. 

«  3,  Thd  dxiftcnce  of  febrile  fpafm,  ahd  its  giving  duration  to 
fever,  is  nolf  iatisfaftorilV  proved.  Any  practice  dire6bed  ttf 
fpafm  rnuft  be  at  lead  ambiguous;  Ifc  may  be  hurtful ;  but  furely 
fpafm,  its  exigence  fuppofed,  nlay  be  removed  by  gentler  expc^ 
dicnts  than  the  operation  of  fudonfics* 

*  3,  Epifpaftics* 

*  Epifpafiics  have  been  unlverfally  applied  to  the  cutanebu^ 
furface  of  the  body  und^f  fever.  The  head,  the  back,  the  fidts, 
the  arms,  the  thighs,  the  ancles,  the  feet,  &c.  have,  during" 
almofl  every  ftage  of  it,  been  fubje<^ed  to^thelr  ai5lion.  Senfibi- 
lity,  or  delicacy  of  fenfation,  whether  derived  from  fex  or  coilfli- 
tution,  basin  vain  folicited  exemption.     -    - 

*  Unlefe  fome  fblid  advantage  refults  from  the  application  of 
cpifpaftics  as  remedies  agai n ft  fe  vie r,  they  ought  not  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  becaufe,  by  their  adion,  manifeflly  one  modification  of  dif-^ 
eafe  is  fuperadded  to  another,  excoriation,  inflammation^  and  aU 
its  confequcnccs,  &c.  to  fever. 

*  The  following  are  the  moll  fpecious  pretexts  alledged  in  apo- 
logy for  the  adoption  of  epifpafiics  againft  fever ;  that,  by  their 
adion 

*      *  I.  Motion  is  excited. 

*  2.  Febrile  fpafm  is  removed. 

*  I.  That  epifpaftics,  as  painful  and  flimulant  applications^ 
may  excite  motion  is  little  to  be  doubted  ;  but  during  fever  an  ex-* 
ccft  of  motion,  excitement  or  vaicular  a£tion  is  feldom  abienr, 
therefore  epifpaftics  cannot  often  be  indicatjed.  Much  oftener  is 
k- incumbent  on  medicine,  to  reftrain  and  moderate  febrilft 
motion.  ' 

,  •'2.  Febrile  fpafm,  admitting  its  exifterice,  has  been  (licwn 
to  be  a  fymptom ;  although  therefore  removeable  by  the  fuppofed 
antifpafmodic  flimulus  or  action  of  epifpafiics,  it  will  recur  as 
foon  as  this  ad^ion  ceafes  :  becaufe  the  fource  of  fpafm,  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fever,  ftill  fubfifts. 

^  \%  it  not  more  probable  that  the  itlfiamin^  flimulus  gf  Spanifh 
flies;  the  mofl  ufed  bliftering  application,  will  induce  or  incre^fc 
ipafmodic  a£^ion  of  the  veffels  ? 

^  Epifpafiics  occafxon  (light-  fwelliug  or  determination  of  the 
fluids  in  circulation,  to  the  ftnall  portion  of  the  cutaneous  furface 
they  cover ;  a  change  which  fec;ms  well  calculated  to  de{lr(^  any 
antifpafmodic  adlion  expeded  from  them  :  becaufe  an  accumula- 
tton  of  the  circulating  mafs  in  one  portion  of  the  fyftem,  necefla- 
lily  infers  a  proportional  revulfion  bf  it  from  every  other  point, 
and  confequently  removes,  in  the  fame  rate,  any  mechanical  re- 
fiAencea  due  q^uantity  of  fluids  can  oppofe  to  an  increafe  of  febrile 
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*  'An  ^yacdatioii  of  a  portion  of  the  ferous  ^uid  is  an  obviotf^ 
imd  chief  effe6l  of  epifpa(tic9«  They  in  fo  far  deftroy  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  ferum  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  blood,  at 
change  which  may  as  readily  happen  to  be  hurtful  a^  bene* 
ficiaU 

*  The  eflfeit  of  epifpallics  mentioned,  is  obtainable  by  cathar- 
tics ;  remedies  of  mote  gentle  adlion :  linlefs  therefore  in  cafes 
of  topical  pain  and  cdngelKon  occurring  during  fever,  not  to  be 
removed  by  other  remedies  of  more  fuited  bperation,'  epifpaflic^ 
are  not  admifiible,  — — 

^  I.  SiftiplejaU: 

*  That  fait  can  aft  ufefully  as  a  refrigerant,  during  fever,  i^ 
an  aflertion  that  requires  examination ;  becaufe,  it  does  not 
feem  tO  poffefs  the  requifite  charadter,  which  muft  confift  in 

*  !•  Being  capable  to  abforb  a  portion  of  animal  heat,  and,  of 
courfe,  diminilh  the  febrile  temperature. 

'*  2,  In  being  capable  to  allay  thbfe  fymptoms  Which  tend  vi 
produce  animal  and  febrile  heat. 

. «  The  comparatively  feftridbd  dofe,  iii  which  (kit  i:an  be  ap« 
pUed  to  the  living  body,  in  any  condition,  particularly  during 
lever,  ^renders  the  expeftation  of  its  adting  as  an  abforbent  of  fire^ 
and  beiiig  lifefulas  refrigerant,  not  a  little  vsun  and  ridiculous. 

*  'the  ieniibje  rtimularit  chara&cr  of  fait,  applied  to  the  fenti-  ' 
ent  animal  folid,  'Ibrblds  the  herpes  of  \ik  a^mg  as  i  fedative 
(Bgainft  the  fymptoms  that  may  be  fuppiofed  to  generate  the  febrile 
temperature. 

*  Of  the  vaiieties  of  fimple  fait,  vegetable  arid  vitriolic  acii 
d^uted  tilth  waier^  have  been  pnndpally  recommended  ^  refrK 
gerants  during  feyer.   .  .  '    . 

*  2.  Neuiral/aiii  , 

'  *  Nltr^  or  faltp'etre,  regenerated  tartar,  and  vegetable  ammo«> 
nlac  (thefe  lafl,  under  the  titles  of  faline  julep  and  fpirit  of  Min* 
dereru9)f  have  been  fuppofed  the  moft  fuited  for  adminifiratiox^ 
as  refrigerants  during  fever. 

**3.  Metallic/alt. 
<  The  only  metallic  thought  of  as  a  refrigerant  remedy  during 
fever,  is,  faccharum  faturni,  or  fait  oT  lead,  corififling  of  thia 
metal,  combined  with  vegetable  acid. 

•  *  Becaufe  faline  mifttei^,  admitted  into  the^eflfels  of  the  living; 
tedy^  will  increafe  the  (Hmtilant  poWer  of  the  blood,'  aind  thereby 
iocreaie  vafcular  a£tioit,  a  circumftance  evidently  cotiducive  t<i 
animal  heat ;  it  is  more  likely  to  augment  than  dimioilh  febrile* 
temperature.' 

.  If  it  be  afkedy  what  oar  author  would  ftrbflittrte  to  ihefe 
uBijc  and  generally  ofefnl  msdicines,  we  ihall  give  ari  abftradt 
C3f  his  p^an^  and  leave  the  whole  to  the  jadgmerit  of  oar  read« 
ors.  His  indicationaare^  til.  to  remove  the  oaufes  ;  and  adlyjir 
to  altev^at^  the  fymptomfs.     T)ie  xeonedies  for  the  UtA  are^ 

^  Vo**  LIV.-  Dec.  i7$z.^  f  f  twtiiatioUj? 
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ventilation^  bathing,  ckanlinefs^  al»ftineiice  ftom  Keiit^  fi^^y 
noUe,  agitation,    and  coftivenefs ;    for  the   fecond,    ble^d^  * 
ing,  catkartics,  failtRg,  cold  air  and  water,  externally  andr 
internally,  emollients,  anodynes, .  nutrients, '  flimatants,  aji<^ 
tonic?. 

Dr.  Aitken's  language  is  generally  ^xad,  though  there  is  a  ^ 
qiiaintnefs,  and  an  atteippt  at  novelty,  which  is  fometimese 
difagreeable.     An  *  onc-ftriking,'  h^  u&s  for  eruption ;  and 
•  ^'pregnant  with  alarm/  for  dangerous.    He  ftyles  '  recovery  . 
^  flMfing  evidence  of  the  ojpsratioa  of  thp  medicines.' 

If  it  he  neceffary.  to  interpcfe  our  epinioa«  we  muft  frankly 
own  tha;  we  have  feldon)  ntet  with  a^  greater  parade,,  or  more 
confident  ^flcrtions^  attended  by  lei^  real  knowledge.   We  ha^  . 
felcded  a  variety  of  injS^fce^  <^  fchf  author's  pomp  woA  dogma- 
fiirn  ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft  CO  the  pablic  to  be  more  diffufe  > 
09  chif  vogiat^fftl  fttl^e^    We  have  the  higkeft  relped  for  oor 
neighbouring  univerfity,  and  the  ckara6beps  of  the  difterent  ^ 
profeffors  in  it ,  but-  the  luxurkuice  of  foil  which  a^fts  the 
growth  of  the  com,  promotes  ^Ife  that  of  weeds.    It  is   an 
inconvenience  that  muft  h^,  endured,  becaufe  it  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  advantages  of  an  useful  iaftitution.     0(}r ' 
author's  Surgery  muft  h9  die  fubje^l  of  another  article*. 

\T»  hi  c^utinufid*} 

Vkt  fM>fophital  ^ixotf  \  $r^  Memoirs  ^f  Mr.  Buwid  WW$n9>^  ' 
In  a  Series  of  Letters.     2  vols.      izmo.     6s%     Johnibn. 

THIS  i^  a  very  laughable  attack  on  fome  of  the  late  ptttlo- 
ibphical  difgoveries,  and  on  the  attempts  which  have  l^ceit . 
made  to  apply  them  to  the  pui^ofei  of.  medicine.     Tha  9jn^. 
thorns  fatire  is  frequently  indifcriminatiej,  and  we  ave  fomettmes  . 
doubtful  whether  he  me^jisi  tocommeod.  or  ridicule ;  at  leaft, 
aittonj^  hif  atucjcs  on  pretended  difcoverie&r-hiu  IH  a  ve^  few 
in(Unces,  feems  to  fatirizc  i-cal  ones.     H^hero,  David  Wil-^ 
l£in,fii,  is  probably  not  entirely  a  creature  of  the  imaginationr. 
He  is  dcfcribed  as  a  country  apothecary,  ^wi^  i^  eager  in  pnr- 
fijitof  difcovcriefi,  and  cOftftantly  r^pe^ts  every  expevixpeiit.. 
m^hich  the  genii&s  or  fancy  of  ojtbers  have  fiiggefted ;  and  brings 
$^  the  fame  teft  every  reverie  of  his  own  imagination.     With 
this  philofophical  Quixotifmhe  is  reprefented  as  generous,  be-' 
nevcAeat,  and  humane  ;  and,  unlefs  whea  a  fyftem  or  a  difiso- 
Tery  arifes  in  the  way,  e^^;er  to  adminiisr  to  the  wants  andk' 
diibeiTes  of  hia  fellow-creatures.     He  i^eften  laughablyab- 
&rd,  but  he  is  always  lefpedable  and  ;wor^y.  His  adveaturea^ 
gie  related  in  the  iettei;s  of  his  joameytaaa^    Mn   Mar*'* 
.   V  eating 
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vovtrt,  who  anites  the  fbfter  paffions  with  (he  xaojrt  aufterf 
purfuits  of  philofophy  ;  and,  while  he  affi^s  the  father  ia  th« 
elaborately,  is  equally  attentive  to  his  daughter  ia  the  p4r>> 
2ottf«  This  little  love*icene  is  well  aiaiiaged ;  bat  we  art  Mt 
^t  favoured  ynA  its  condafion,  for  there  ttr^  other  lett^ii 
which  are  r^refented  by  the  editor  as  mott^  generally  1ntc*reftl 
tng*  In  theie  Mr.  WiUaii«  will  afTume  a  more  pxiblic  tharac«- 
ter,  and  they  will  give  os  the  cataftrophe  of  the  intrigue. 

Though  we  have  given  the  author  full  credit  for  his  addre$ 
in  managing  the  chara^er  of  his  hero;  yet  we  cannot  excn^ 
liim  for  havings  in  one  inftan^e,  defcended  to  a  very  obviou^ 
perfonality .  The  ol?jedl  of  iis  fi^tire  may  in  fome  drcumftancei 
have  deferved  thii  attack  ;  but  in  others  he  is  certainly  stfycA- 
able,  and  we  own  that  we  look  on  ^ur'author's  condnd  in  this 
pzn  as  icpreibenfible*  la  gemeral,  the  wit  is  lively  and  ft* 
vier^i  bat>  by  the  ch<^e  of  his  fi^je£t,  h<:anQot  be  com'*- 
AU^mty  felt  or  generally  underftood*  Scientist  wit  is  a  difficult 
and  JBAweildy  w<;apoii.  The  fpirit  of  Pope,  and*the  liyely 
{K)ilited  irony  of  Arfeuthnot,  were  not  always  fuccefsful,  foi^ 
their  play  of  •  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,*  was  condemned 
on  the  itage,  and.  was  &  fuccefsful  obje^  of  ridicule  in  the 
liahds  of  their  meanef):  opponents.  .To  ridicule  the  weak  iidee 
of(ciej(ice,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  It  re^ 
guires  alfo  a  grave,  ironical  vein,  of  whidi  we  have  few  fuo- 
£eisftt}  ^ecimen».  The  ^hara£ier  of  Cortteiius  Scriblerus,:  the 
/ather  of  Martin,  b  indeed  happUy  conceived  and  exquiiiteiy 
f»ppOf  ted  by  Arbuthnot.  If  the  perfon  reprefented  is  not  eameft 
in.  ^kis  pnsfuits,  and  confident  in  his  opinions,  we  may  laoglL 
•at  the  character,  but  siot  at  the  ridiculbuis  parts  of  the  fcience* 
tf  he  is  in  eameft,  he  cannot  xonfiftently  dwell  on  the  more 
con^^dpn  fubjeds,  orpnrfae  fpeculati6ns  generally  known'.,  lix 
the  former  part  iour  author  has  fuccceded  ^  but  we  fear  that  hie 
wSl'not  receive  his  full  meafure  of  fame,  on'accou^t  of  his  rji- 
idicule  not  being  fufficiently  felt.  We  wift  to  give  a  fpeeimefi 
of  this  pleafii^  performance,  ^nd,  as  the  common  dodrines  cS 
jele^bricity  are  generpdiy  known,  fbailfeledt  one  of  the  wind*> 
floiUs  oi  his  new  Quixote.  ,  It  is  told  with  much  fpirit  atid 
addrcfs.  * 

*  It  IS  wellTcnown  (he  obferved)  that  when  it  thunders  and 
lightens,  It  moft  commonly  rainsv  That  clouds  are  ele^nfic4, 
fometimes  negatively,  at  others  politively  5  tbat*rain  difcharges 
that  elearicity,  and  condii^s  it  to,  the  earth,  and'  that  experi- 
Thents  had  aauaUy  demonftrated  that  falling  drops  of  rain  were 
tic£bificd,  and  fometimes  pretty  ftrongly«    liow  he'ais««d 
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**  Bodies  poflefled.  of  contrary  cledbicitics,  rufli  together,.  01^ 
lttra€!  each  other.  But  bodies  mutually  eledlrified,  either  tTus 
^r  minus^  are,  on  the  contrary,  repulfive.  If  therefore  a  drop 
<£  ram  be  in //«^,  and  the  human  body  be  alfo  in//»j,  they  will 
jnutually  repel  each  other ;  and  if  the  ele6tricity  be  fufficiemly 
^rong,  the  repulfion  will  be  fo  great  that  the  drop  will  be  divert- 
ed from  its  perpendicular  courfe,  and  turned  away  oblkjuely 
from  the  body.  The  fame  thing  will  happei\  if  the  elcdfaicity  be 
ftrongly  negative.  Confequently  a  man  thus  charged,  may  walk 
through  the  heavieft  Ihower  of  rain  that  ever  fell,  without  being 
lU  the  lead  wetted  by  it."  ^ 

*  He  was  fo  rapt  with  his  difcovery,  that  he  immediately  com* 
TOunicated  it  to  me,  together  with  his  defign  in  confequcnce 
thereof*  The  abfurdity  of  the  condafion  was  fuffidently  obvi- 
ous ;  but  it  was  not  now,  for  feveral  reafons,  my  intereft  to  con- 
tradidl  him.  I  therefore  highly  applauded  his  invention,  as  well 
SA  the  propofal. which  he  made,  K)f  at  once  verifying  his  theory 
by  experiment,  and  blazoning  it,  with  his  fame,  to  the  world* 
-The  nature  of  the  difcovery,  therefore,  was  announced  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  country  around,  who  were  invited  to  aflemble 
at  Mr.  Wilkins's  houfc  ou  the  iirib  appearance  of  a  thunder 
ilorib,  'to  be  witnefles  of  the  truth  of  the  fad,  and,  if  they  chofe 
it,  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  the  experiment* 

*  The  curiofity  of  the  public  was  excited  in  courfe,  and  no- 
i;hing  was  talked  of  but  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  his  great  difcovery. 
-His  foes,  (for  all  men  have  enemies)  reprefentcd  it  as  a  mad  at- 
•tempt,  and  of  apiece  with  the  known  charaifter  of  the  man.  Thejr 
therefore  ridiculed  it  accordingly,  and  prognofticated  that  it 
would  end  in  ^oke.  His  more  numerous  friends  as  zealouHy  pro* 
pagated  a  contrary  language  ;  arguing,,  from  the  opinion  of  their 
opponents  concerning  the  imjpoiiibility  of  the  thing,  thegreat- 
nefs  of  the  difcovery  ^  and  juftifying  its  likelihood  by  a  late  ^as^ 
lar  one  of  the  illuflrious  Dr.  FrankUn*  But  every,  one  was  eager 
for  the  arrival  of  the  day.  ,^j 

*  At  length,  the  important  period  arrived.  The  forked  light- 
ning flafhed — the  big  thunder  rolled ;  "the  Iky  was  overcall,  the 
evening  lowered,  and  heavily  with  clouds,  brought  on  the  hour, 
the  great,  the  important  hour,  big  with  the  fate  of  Wilkins,  and 
•his  proje<^."  The  people  eagerly  aflembled,  and  Mr.  Wilkins, 
^ftcr  having  ordered  out  (ki  a  booth  ereded  for  the  purpofe)  the 
.eledrical  apparatus,  proceeded  to  demgnftrate  his  important 
theory. 

^  *  His  firft  llcp  was  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the  cloud's  ejec- 
•  tripity  ;  and  he  found  it  to  be  highly  pofitive.  Two  dozen  pair 
of  ilioes,  with  foals  of  baked  wood,  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  were 
prefei>t1y  put  on  by  fome  of  thofc  who  were  eager  of  the  honour 
6i  b^ing  concerned  in  this  great  bulinefs ;  not  a  fourth  part  of 
whom,  for  want  of  a  fuflScient  quantity  of  eleftrical  fhoddin^ 
could  be  admitted  to  (hare  in  the  honour  of  the  experiment.  Tfcey 
Were  fcarcely^epared,  but  the  rain  began  to  deicend ;  and'in  2i 
.    »  ihort 
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■fiidrt  ttme  Tt  even  threatened  a  deluge.  T^he  happy twetitjr-ifour 
'mounted  on  their  magic -fandals,  were  ftningly  eleiStrified //«/ j 
»nd  proper  diredions  being  given  them  not  to  touch  any  non 
^led^ric  fubftance,  they  were  turned  adrift .  into  the  jdreadfyij 
.florm.  The  cxpcftation  of  Wilkins  w^s  immenfe  !  But,  alas  1 
the  imperfcdHon  of  human  inventions  !  The  infulated  heroes  no 

fooner  trod  on  the  ground,  thai>  (the  wet,  forming  a  cohneftion 
•bfetween'  their  bodies  and  the  earth)  their  eLeftridty  was  fud^ 
.  denly  difcharged.  And  as  they  had  been  ftrongly  eledtrified 
•indeed,  in  order  to  make  the  experiment  furer,  the  fhock 
.which  they  felt  in  cotifequence  thereof  was  terrible!  They. 
:fprung  ajoft,  with  a  loud  fcream  into  the  air  5  many  of  them  reft 

offenfe,  and  lofmg  their  felf  balance,. fell  forward  on  their  fape^, 
Sying  tike  brcaihlefs  corpfc*  on  mother  earth,  which  was  ftaincd 
-Ted  with  the  fluid  iffuing  from  their  bloody  nofes.     They  who 

retained  their  fenfcs,  fiparting  from  the  violence  of  the  (hock, 
'Twet  through,  and  concluding  from  the  loud  laughter,  and  cut^ 
ting  jefts  of  Wilkins's  foes,  that  they  had  been  decoyed  into  that 

lituation,  dnly  to  be  made  fools  of,  flew  upon,  poor  Wilkins  iti 
'their  rage,  and  would  probably  have  demoliflicd  him,  had  he  not 
-happily  been  refcued  by  the  better  part  of  the  company,  and 

conveyed  away  in  fafety.     On  his  eleftrical  aparatus,  however, 

they  had  no  mercy,  but  coniidering  it  as  infernal,  inftantly 
-troke  it  piece-meal,  "  burning  the  diabolical  fragments.** — The 

poor  fellows  are  the  fttinding  jells  pf  the  town  to  this  hour,'  and 
'¥^ill  be  fo  I  imagine  during  their  lives.     Whenever  it  rains,  they 

are  drily  alked.  Why  don^t  you  put  on  your  eledrical  fhocs  ?-^ 

Thofe  people  who,  are  more  knowing,  lee  this  affair,  in  courfe, 
'to  Wilkins's  difadvantage.    Others  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of 

philofophical  fun,  and  imagine  that  he  had  defignedly  taken-in 
•die  ignorant  town's  people...    Wilkins,  though  the  difappqint- 

ment  has  moftitcrribly  galled  him,  has  fenfe  enough  -to  take  th^ 

hint,  and  propagate  the  latter  opinion;  though  even  thathas  not 

-not  a  little  injured  his  long  cftabliflied  chara6ler,  with  refpeA  to 

gravity.* 

It  may  perhaps  he  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  fee  a  lift  of  Mr» 
Wilkins's  curious  treatifes  on.raeditine  and  philofophy.  Thofe 
who  have  attended  to  thefe  fpeculations,  will  foon  perceiv^ 
.the  foundation  dfhijraillery,  '  '. 

**  A  new  and  complete  fyftem  of  vitality  ;  demonft rating,. by 
^nViiiciblc  arguments,  that  air  is  the  vital  principle  in  animal  w^ 
dies,  "  from  the  little  fparrow  on  the  houfe  top,  to  the  lordly 
/creature  in  the  fuperb  manfion."  -  ''"■ 

**  A  treatifgj.on  negative  elc<ftriciflr.!' .^  In  <Uft  |>aj»er  it  wK> 
propofcd  to  be  proved,  that  negative  clciStricity  is  poflefTed  of 
taediciual  virtues,  directly  oppoiite  to  poiitive.  That  as  one  was 
a  ftimulus,  the  other  was  a  fedative  j  as  one  increafed,  the  other 
i3i;iUildimiui{li.perfpiration,  &c« 
-•^   ■  '  pf  3  "  Apropofal 
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V.  **  A  propo&l  Cor  a^  new^  eafy,  and  pkaiaat.iaQibcd  of  corus^ 
difeaf^s  by  convey i|^.ihe  virtues  of  roeaicines  into  di«  fyfteni  bf 
ineans  of  cteftricity/^ — The  medicine  whoferin^s  were  ta  be 
introctucedy  was  to  be  placed  within  the  conduQqft  or  otherwife; 
^e  eledricity  difcharged  through  which  buo  the  patient'i^  ^df» 
would  carry  with  it  into  the  fyiSem^  part  of  the  fuVftaiKe  of  that 
itmcdv. 

*«  A  demonfiration  of  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  bluot  ceodiU^ 
tors,  in  fecuring  buildings  from  lightning. 

*•  Anew  praflice  of  phyfic  ;  proving  that  the  bile  i$  the  caufe 
pf  all  the  difeafes  .incident  to  the  hutnan  body,  and  demonflratinj 
.the  gTtit  importance  and  neceffity  of  an  univtrfal  antiphlegiilS 
regimen. 

*<  A  treatife  on  the  medicinal  ufes  of  hemlock^  henbane,  and 
other  poifonous  plants.  With  cafes  (hewmg  thek  efficacy  in  a 
variety  of  difeafes. 

*<  An  eflay  on  the  great  utility  and  importance  of  admitting 
inathematicaf,  mechanical,  and  metaph^cal  reasoning  into 
medicine. 

**  A  new  fyftcm  of  furgery,  demonftrating  Ac  impropriety 
and  abfurdity  of  dreffing  wounos^  fractures,  &c.'*  In  this  trea^ 
tiie  it  is  propofed  only  to  bind  up  the  wound,  or  fra£tnre,  ^fter 
Replacing  the  bone,  and  leave  the  cure  entirely  to  nature. 

*'  A  vindication  of  the  general  ufe  of  inftruments,  in  parturi* 
'tion.  .  1 

<'  An  attempt  to  prove  that  the  gout  is  an  enort  of  nature  to 
make  a  fore  :  to  which  is  fubjoined  a  propofal  for  curing  that 
malady  by  the  application  of  bliitering  plaiflers  to  the  part» 

««  A  dcmoniftration  of  the  great  utility  of  extradlmg  fngar 
from  potatoes,  and  certain  other  vegetable  fubftanccs. 

*'  Chemical  elements  of  agriculture ;  (hewing  the  great  advao^ 
tages  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  hermetic  art,  to  that 
icicnce* 

**  A  new  lyftem  of  aftronomy  ;  containing  an  account  <rf  the 
original  formation  of  the  planets,  and  their  hiftory,  from  thfi 
time  of  their  being  knocked  off  from  the  fun  by  the  comet,  to  the 
'  prefentage^ 

**  JV  treatife  on  light  and  fire ;  proving  that  they  are  com- 
pounds of  pUo^ftoni  and  empyreal  air. 

*^  A  diuertation  tending^to  fhew,  that  pblogifioR  has  a  centri- 
fugal forctt  $  and  that  it  diminifhes  the  gravity  elf  bodies. 

•«  Chamclionia;  or,  a  demonftration,  that  ammais  are  not  nou- 
ri^ed  by  the  food  they  eat,  but  by  the  air  wbidi  they  breathe.* 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  entertained  withthefe 
^,xtt5,  tn^etffteftly  wi&fcr  tbeir  contintiatldH* 
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r  £i€mMd^  Animadverfions  tn  Dr.  Let^s  Natif^ti've  9/  a  firigteUtlr 

.     Gouty  Cafe,     7i  <which  are  prefixed y  Siriffutes^  m  Jt^ai  Me* 

Jical  Colleges.     LUenvi/e  Afummary  QfUnom  Sj^theUte  Difif^ 

.     Mr  cedkd  the  Infiuenza*    By  IViUiamSfffven/on,  M.  Z).    Si/fl, 

-     3Jr    Fielding. 

TXR.  Steyenfon,  with  tke  jealoufy  of  a  Tiurk^  and  the  a(««I 
-*-^  of  a  reformer,  bears  *  no  i)rother  near  his  throne,*  %in\t& 
lie  wiil  fall  down  and  worihip*  the  .eteity  which  he  has  fet  up.Tr 
JDr.  Lee  has  prefumed  to  t^ieat  a  cafe^of  gout,  nay  even  to  p.ub- 
liih  it,  without  having  applied  a  fmgle  bliiler,  withoutAavr- 
ing  quoted  Dr.  Stev^nfon's  obfervations. 

The  attack  on  Dr^  Lee  is  prefaced  by  feidUire*  on  the  Royal 
X^ollege  of  Phyiicians.  The  foundation,  of  thefe  ftriflures  is, 
that  a  royal  eflablifhrnent  is  unjuil  in  its  origin^  fince  diftin- 
^uiihed  honours  ihould  be  the  lot  of  diftinguif^d  abilities;  and« 
as  the  monarch,  who  eilablifhed  the  college,  could  not  adt- 
<|uately  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  original  nembers,  fb  he 
•could  flill  lefs  judge  of  that  of  their  fucceffors.  In  its  progrCTs 
it  is  injurious  to  the  advancement  .of  medicine,  as  it  tends  lo 
.efbblilh  an  uniformity  of  views,  which  entirely  deftroys  eveiy 
.attempt  at  improvement.  Thefe  ftridlures  are,  perhaps,  aOre 
fpecious  than  folid  j  and  h  would  be  ufeiefs.  t(?  iniiil  on  the 
<hara^rs  of  many  eminent  phyficians,  who  have  bee  A  mem- 
>^ers  of  the  royal  college!,  to  a  jnaa  who  would  be  the  fole 
,archite6l  of.  his  own  fQ^tunes^  who  would  fpin  only*  from 
himfelf,  and  truft  entirely  to  his  i>wn  refources.  He  blames 
.  J)r.  .  Falconer  for  his  parade  of  authorities.  This  matter 
is,  in  general,  carried  too  far  ;  but  it  would  be  equally  rafli  to 
4iefpife  tHe  experience  of  our  prcdeceflbr«,  or  to  xiv&  entirely 
to  it. 

The  influenza,  he  thinks,  was  the  tSt&.  of  the  variable  fea- 
Jbns;  the  operations  of  inhalation  and  exhalation,  being,  ia 
Jiis  opinion,  carried  on  by  the  fame  veflels,  they  cannot  be 
Synchronous.  The  exhalation  being  then  checked  by  the 
iold,  the  inhaling  powers  afted  and  produced  the  fymptoms. 
TKis  opinion  is  totally  without  any  anatomical  foundation^  aiid  ^ 
.entirely  contradids  the  periodical  appearance  and  gradual 
Aicceflive  progrefs  of  the  epidemic,  Anatomifb  and  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  he  aiTerts,  have  miftaken  this  matter ,-  but  their  expert** 
ments  have  been  produced  ;  his  are  not  even  hinted  at.  it 
>niay  be  aiked,  how  a  caufe  frequently  operating,  can  only  at 
^ated  intervals  produce  the  difeafe  ?  or  how,  in  fimilar  ck- 
jCttmibnces,  through  the  whole  kingdom^  the  inhabitants 
'  ff4  fiiould 
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44f  Candid  Jnmad'uei(Jhns  an  t)^*  tt^s  KarrathfJt^, 
|hpuld  be  only  gradually  aiFe^ed  ? — Indeed,  Dr.  Steveitfi>fi^ 
y^ttr  great  experimce  has  here  miiled  or  forfaken  yon.  I^yQ« 
liad  t^een  really  acquainted  with  the  nature  ^f  the  infiuenza^i 
you  could  not  have  ufed  fuch  arguments. 
;  His  Qiethp4  Pf  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*'ly  blift^ing  and  generous  drinks^, 
without  excefs.  It  was  probably  fuccefsful,  as  will  appear 
when  the  feveral  coUedlions  refpe^Ung  its  appearance  and  narr 
^ure  are.  completed.  But  there  ^as  a  lefs  painful  and  more 
obvious  remedy,  cnpouraging  perfpiratipii  in  bed  by  warm 
whey/ 

In  His  animadyerlions  on  the  cafe  related  by  Dr.  Lee,  he 
agrees  with  our  affociate  in  the  Review*  H9  jcnters  fully  into 
this  cafe,  which  is  really  not  fingular,  and  deters  with  much 
propriety  the  (Irange  proceedings  of  the  feveral  phyiicians. 
There  ii  in  many  paflagcs  of  thefe  remarks  a  vein  of  fagacity 
and  good  fenfe  which  would  cover  a  niultitude  of  fins'. 
^Truft  to  it,  thou  ambitious  reformer  !  rathei*  th^n  td  thy  pre- 
judices. Examine  with  attention,  and  decide  with  caution. 
'  We  have  not  hitherto  given  any  quotation  from  Dr.  Steven- 
fon's  performances,  becaufe  they  have  generally  been  an  un- 
interefting  mafs  of  vague  airertiohs  and  virulent  in  veftives  :  but 
therp  are  fome  parts  of  this  work  which  may  be  exempted  fron^ 
the  general  cenfare ;  and  therefore  we  Ihall  prefent  them  tq 
ihe  |)ublic.-s-6i  fie  omnia  dixiffet! 

f  Phyficians,  when  they  defpair  utterly  of*  recovering  pa- 
tients, having  worn  out  their  conftitutibns  with  drugs,-  and 
fet  up  an  apothecary's  fhop  in  their' flomaehs,  meet  in  learned 
f onAiltation  ;  and,  ipftead  of  confe^mg  their  fault,  like  hq- 
neft,  ingenuous  men,  add  to  it,  by  conBgning  their  unhappy 
patients  to  the  phyficians  of  Bath  or  Briftol :  rhen  as  certain  tt> 
i>lunder  as  therafelves.  If  the  fulphureous  waters  of  the  one, 
or  the  cretaceous  of  the  other,  fail  to  cure  ;  fulphur  arid 
chalk,  difiblved  in  tieir  appropriate  menftruums,  are  to  bear 
the  blame  :  while  dodors,  who  originally,  or  latterly,  brought 
the  whole  fericjs  of  fyraptoms  on,  which  terminated  in  the 
grave,  are  not  only  c<)n{idered  as  innocent,  but  loaded  with 
.  popularity  and  appfaufe. 
'  f  There  is  one  eafy  TtmcAy  for  fuchl  fcjentific  folly. — Let 
patients,  with  fpirit  and  fenfe,  when  they  find  themfelves 
grow  worfe  in  the  hands  af  their  dpdtors,  difmifs  them  with- 
but  cei-emony,  as  they  would  domefiics,  not  perfoniring 
their  work.  Next,  let  them,  of  their  pwn  choice;  getaway 
to  Bath,  and  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  configned,  in  the  way 
of  trade,  from  one  fet  of  doftors  to  another.  I  will  Venture  to 
[ay,'  the  ftatcd  difcreet  adjullmcnts,  early  xifing,  exercifc^  and 
'  %       •  plcafingly 
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^  Caniid  JnimOihHrJtons  iin  Br.  Lii^t  Narrtahft.      mf 

'{)teafingly  diverfifxed  amufements  (almofl  without  end]  cf  that 
ideiightfal  ^ity^  will  be  their  beft  dodor^  and  what  ought  ttf 
Supercede  every  other. 

'  *  The  ncccffity  of  preparation  for  drinking  the  .Bath  watw* 
with  fafety,  is  a  neceffity  of  trade,  'not  a  medical  one.  if 
<hefe  waters  require  medicines  to  connteradt  their  bad  eiFe£b« 
^hey  ought  not  to  be  drunk  at  all.  •  If  the  pradicebe  only  the 
profeffional  etiquette  of  the  place,  it  is  a  filly  one,  though 
abundantly  lucrative.  If  the  waters  bave  charafleriftic  virtues^ 
idiey  will,  ^hey  mtrft  exert  them  in  cafes  adapted  to  their  ufc, 
without  collateral  affiilance  from  phyfic.  As  well  might  a  per^ 
/on  eat  a  hearty  dinner,  to  prepare  him  to  dine,  or  to  take  « 
found  nap  to  prepare  him  for  ileep,  as  patients  be  prepared 
to  receive  benefit  from  the  pump,  by  the  virtues  of  a  particii^ 
lar  draught  or  pill.  Whoever  heard  of  a  patient  being  prepar- 
led  for  taking  a  purge,  an  emetic,  or  having  a  blifter  applied 
-to  his  back  ?  Yet  unqueftionably  thefe  require  preparation  as 
much  as  the  Bath  waters,  if  they  indeed  poflefs  the  wonderM 
qualities  afcribed  to  them.  If  they  do  not,  which  is  my  opi« 
xion,  then  is  the  whole  a  faihionable'  farce  among  phyficians^ 
apothecaries,  and  eafy,  credulous  patients ;  and  my  opinioii 
has  been  formed  leifurely  and  cooly,  perfedtly  without  preju- 
,  <iice,  and  on  the  fpot.  I  have  known  many  drink  plentifidl/ 
•of  the  Bath  waters,  without  applying  to  any  doftor,  or  ufin^ 
^ny.  preparation  ;  and  no  giddinds  enfue,  or  headach.  I  have 
ioften  made  the  experiment  myfclf,  at  all  times  of  tb^ 
dayi  and  in  all  flates  of  the  Homach,  without  any  obfexvable 
-^ifedt,  good  or  bad,  except  that  (common  to  every  fluid  ib 
'dilute  as  water)  of  pafling  through  the  fecretory  channel^ 
quickly, 

•  'If  people  are-  to  be  prepared  previous  to  their  drinking  the 
waters,  an  eternal  uncertainty  will  remain,  whether  the  tf- 
fefts,  which  may  follow,  are  thofe  of  the  preparatory  procefs, 
-or  the  waters.  It  is  imppifible  to  decide  oh  either  alternative^ 
while  they  aft  in  conjunftion,  let  the  Bath  faculty  fay  what 
they  will  ^  and  I  cannot  but  deem  it,  with  my  ideas  of  pro^ 
feffional  honour,  and  moral  probity,  a  bold  liberty  taken  >vitk 
the  credulous  facility  of  mankind,  to  attribute  to  the  waters,/ 
what  may  have  been  the  fole  efFefts  of  the  preparative  medi- 
cine. Befides,  it  is  a  folecifm  in  language,  a  perfe£l  Irifhifm 
(I  may  make  free  with  myfelf)  to  confider  the  caufe  as  an  effed, 
or  the  effedl  as  a  caufe,  '  The  preparation  gives  effcft  (it  is 
iaid)  to  the  waters  :  ftirely  then,  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  waters 
'  having  cfFeft.  A  lancet  cannot  open  a  vein  without  a  hand 
xp  direfl  it;  will  any  one  fay  that  the  lancet  is  that  fkilful 
Jiand  ?  The  ftoma<:h  receives  the  food,  but  who  will  fay  that 
:  *  ftomach 
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^ftoipach  is  di«  food  received  ?  The  Bath  waters  do  haria  ^\t^ 
^^tpatieats  beiag  prepared  to  re£ft  that  harm :  can  the  war 
ters  be  called  the  preparation  ?  and,  confe^ueutly,  are  no( 
^  BatK  waters  in  then^elves^  or  abibafledly^  hurtful  ?  The 
laoon  gives  no  light  of  herfelf ;  the  fun  irradiates  her  di&  :  U 
the  moon  the  fun  ?  Whatever  good  is  done  by  a  fird  agents 
2s  not  the  ad  of  a  fecond;  and  bong  merely  prevented  froni 
4oing  harm,  doth  not  amount,  furely^  to  a  perfon's  doing 
^od.  The  power,  indeed,  that  previ&nted  jhe  harm,  di4 
adual  good*  A  negative  can  never  become  an  afiirmative,  by 
;uiy  torture  of  language, .  or  Hcenfe  of  theory. 

'  Thefc  ihouid  feem  felf-e^vident  truths  ;  as  muck  ib  a» 
common  {enfe,  and  the  AridelE  logic  can  make  them*  And  \ 
am  altoniihed  fuch  learned  and  grave -men,  as  many  of  the  Bath 
phydcians  arc,  ilit>uld  obllinately  ihut  their  eyes  and  ears  upoa 
them.  Nor  can  a  general  refpedi  for  them  as  a  body,  or  peribaal 
regard  for  ibme  of  them  in  particular,  afliiled  by  allpoffible  cha- 
jity  for  the  anions  of  men,  prevent  me  frpm  thinking  and  fay- 
ing, that  they  can  have  no  apology,  but  that  of  the  £pheliai| 
^Iverfmiths,  and  craftfmen  of  like  occupation,  about  the  an- 
cient (hrinc  of  Diana.  The  pump  ciftems  are  their  fluines  ; 
.themfelyes  the  craftfmen,  joined  with  the  apothecaries  of  bke 
4^cupation;  and  the  company  ftatedly  crowding  the  pump-room, 
the  adoring  multitade  around,  animated  by  the  fweet  ftraina 
of  the  orche&'e^  and  paying  in  |i^r  coilly  oiSerings  at  the 
tver-Onoaking  brines  of  the  goddefs  of  health.  Great  great 
is  the  healthrellorlng,  life-preferving  goddefs  of  Bath^  cry 
the  phyficians,  apothecaries,  pumpers,  bathers,  undertakers^ 
cofEn-makers,  grave-diggers,  &c.  may  fhe  never  want  .wor- 
shippers from  all  quarters  of  the  world — priefts,  prieftefies^ 
craftfmen,  craftfwomen,  and  others  of  like  occupation.  Hse 
Sttgae  in  feria  ducent.' 

In  the  Appendix  Dr.  S.  attacks  our  Journal  with  much  vim- 
fence,  chiefly  on  account  «f  the  *  Cafes  in  Medicine*  criticifed 
in  the  Review  for  Augud  lafl«  v  From  whatever  fource  our  in^ 
ibrmation  may  have  beei)  derived,  we  are  fatisfied,  from  its  ef- 
leds,  that  it  i&  true  ;  but,  while  we  '  kifs  the  rod'  of  a  '-fo- 
feer  critic*  on  our  labours,  we  de(piie  violent  abufe  ^nd  unrae- 
nted  invedkive. — We  fhall  apply  to  this  man  of  fury  and  words 
•the  well-known  anecdote  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  being  fa- 
luted  on  the  Thames  with  fome  water-language,  which  «vea 
the/requeatersof  BilUngfgate  now  defpife,  coolly  replied,  '  Go 
.on^  my  good  friend.  You  have  the  beft  of  it. 

To  every  thing  that  bears  the  fhadow  of  an  argument  in  his 
ibri£kures».a  reply  is  unneceiTary.  The  public  is  inpoiTeflioa 
9q£  both  our  opinions ;  bUt^  if  the  ^  humaniores  literas'  fpfteq 
-   '  ;-  '  the 
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J!<€Bunf  of,  the  iftv^lmhit'  h  S'Wid^  S447 

jllfe'maftiiefs*^  as  we  are  Uugkt  in  th^  Syntat^  Dr.  Bteve«ibn 

does  not  deferve  lauch  cooipliment  on.  his  improveoitnu.    In 

.htvae^  ke  may  depend  on  hM  il^ve^ives  being  ttitheeded  adid 

*  vnanfwered.  His  opinions r^ihall  ]^e  treated  whk  the  jitiHoe 
wbkh  they  deferve,  and.  wi^  the  c^riider  wUch  iball  ^way$. 

.  tegttiate  ottt  cpndiK^ 

^^fuUmtd  genuine  Aceoutti  of.  the  RenMrntion  In- the  Kingdom  tf 

-      Sweden',  njukich  httppeped  oA  the  l^th  Day  tjf  Jtcprfi,  lyyz'c 

njaith  the  Speech  of  his  Swedife  Mt^efty^  the  netu  Form  of  G^ 

yemment,  ^c.  By  J'  R^  Sheridatt^  Efy.  izmo.  3X.  Fielding. 

,  1^/1  It.  Sheridan  j^ie  txs  account  of  this  remarkable  revolt!. 

^*'  tion  fomc  years  iince  ^  and,  if  we  miftake  net;  refided 
.  at  that  time  at  Stockkoltti.  The  prefent  account,  hOwevel, 
.  is  tranflated  from  the  French  Letur  of  the  abl^e  Micheleffi,  to 

lord  Yifcontii  The  abbe  was  a  fpe^tator  of  i^e  revolutidn, 
.  a  fairourite  of  the  king,  and  an.  attentive  and  intelligent  d^^ 
tfcrvcr.     Some  pieces  are  fal^Oincdj    which   give  a  ^  general 

ricw  of  the  caufes  and  confeqncnccs  of  this  celebrated  event. 
At  this,  period  it  is  u(ele&  to  enter  ipto  a  long  detail.     It  is 

well  known  that'on  the  ipth  of  Auguft,  1772,  the  king  of 

•Sweden,  by  an  ejtertion,  planned  with  the  mckl  confumrnate 
•'  jprudence,  and  conducted  with  the  moll  determined  intrepidity, 

reftored  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  kingdom.  The  gloomy 
.  xnoralift,  who  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  human  miiery, 
'.lias  lamented  ^e  lot  of  a  nation,  fubje6led  to  the  will  of  a 
.  tyra&t.  The  fturdy  republican,  aealous  for  his  darling  liberty, 
.and  rnfiung  into  licentionfnefs  rather  than  fubmit  to  the 
-lemb&uice  of  reftraint,  has  railed  at  the  Swediih  monarch  air 'a 
-^(iefpot^  ajMlgondenined  the  nation  as  willing  fkves.     But,  m 

fa6l,  the  government,  as  now  eftablilhed,  is  a  limited  m^- 
^narchy;  the  aftive  exernofts  arc  thofe  of  the  monarch  ;'the 
.  ultimate  appeil  is  al&  to  him;  but  the  deliberations,  the  inter- 
.  nalregalatroits,  and  even  the  recommendations  for  the  different 

appointmente,  are  the  privileges  of  the  fenate.     There  are 

I  but  two  eftatcs,  the  ienate\and  the  pfi  ivy  council,  of  the  laftof 
'  which  the  king  is  the  ipirkt'and  the  ruler  ;  but  we  perceive  lit- 
.  tie  diflTetence  between  this  and  the  other  limited  monarchies, 
.except  tjiat  civil  liberty  is  not  yet  on  its  proper  bafis.     It  may 

be  a&ed  then,  what  were  the  changes  which  required  thi^  ac- 
tive .iniefpofidon.  >   Tt  is  a  novelty,  perhaps^  to  fee  a  king 
.  excct  hsmfelf  to  Mmit  his  own  privileges,  or  temporai-ily  to  af- 

iume  a  power,  again  to  bellow  it;     The  kingdom  of  Sweden 
bad:  been,  for  ages,  torn  by  di^eniions  in  the  dates  ;  there 

*  It  is  'an  example  of  a  verjp  common  niie»  which  made  an  early 
*a«id  deep  impreflion  on  us;  may  it  have  a  fimilar  effe^  on  our  au« 
thor  I'^'XmoUit  morcs^  nee  linit  e^Te  feroi** 

we»e 
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r44S  Jicctunf  bffhe  Ketjulittim  in  S^wiifeB* 

•were  two  oppofite  parties,  whofc  c6ntentions  al\Vayj  i^'p^d^ 
the  public  concerns^  and  frequently  appeared  in  the  moft  tuf- 

'  bnlent  contefls.  They>  however-,  agreed  in  limiting  the  power 
«f  the  fovereign,  and  had  reduced  him  to  the  empty  pageantry 

'^ftate,  wit)^iit  the  leaft  power  or  authority.  In  the  mcafa 
time  their  fubordinate  fadlions  alternatdy  opprefled  the  people 
as  well  as  their  antagonifts,  and  had  reduced  the  kingdom  to 

'  the  moil  diftreffing  anarchy,  and  the  moft  turbulent:  ariftocracy. 

.The  fpeech  of  the  king  to  the  ftate^  gives  an  affe^ng  pidlure 

-of  the.  condition  of  Sweden,  and  is  a  maikr-piece  of  adive 

.eloquence.     He  ftops  and  aflcs  them,  peremptorily,  if  they 

.  can   deny  his  aiTertions :  and,  having  reftoied  this  change, 

.  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  perfon  on  either  fide,  he  laid  aiide 
lus  crown,  and,  taking -a  book  out'  of  his  pocket,  informed 

.  them  that  it  was  the  work  of  Ptovidence,  and  began  to  iing 
the  TV  Deum.     What  a  fccne  for  the  pencil  of  a  Reynolds  I 

.  or  the  pen  of  a  Homer  !     The  manly  vigour,  the  determined 

,  jre(blution,  and  the  candid  aiTurances  of  this  monarch,  deferve 
attention,  and  we  fhall  therefore  inake  no  apology  for  giving 
the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech.  We  believe  itshas  not  before  ap* 
ipeared  in  Englifii. 

f  You  greatly  miilake,  if  you  fuppofe  I  feek  any  thing  clfc 
^an  liberty  and  law.  1  have  bound  myfelf  to  govern  a  free 
people  :  this  promife  is  the  more  facred,  as  it  is  fpontaneous ; 
and  this  tranfadlion  fhal}  not  move  me  from  my  engagement.  It 
is  licentioufnefs  I  am  determined  to  al)rogate,  and  I  will  fee 
that  the  defpotifm  with  which  the  realm  has  been  governed, 

.  HkSLJil  be. chained  into  an  orderly  and  fettted  government,  fach 
as  the  ^cient  law  of  Sweden  pjefcribes,  and  by  which  Swe* 

.  den  ]|ias  ^een  |;ove|:ned  in  the  times  of  my  greateil  prede- 
^eflors. 

*  The  only  aim  I  have  in  viewj  is  to  eftablifli  true  liberty* 

.which  alone  can  n^ke  ypu,  my  dear  fubjeifls  j  happy,  through 
fecurity  under  the  law,  and  by  law,  in  all  your  poifeflions  ; 

•  through  liberty  in  all  lawful  occupations;  through  impartial 
^idminiftration  of  juflice;    through   prefervation  of  order  in 

.  town  and  country  ;  through  careful  endeavours  to  advance  the 
common  weal  ;    through  its  enjoyment   in   tranquillity  and 

.  peace  ;  and,  finally,  by  maintaining  a  pure  religion,  without 

^^ypocrify  and  fiiperilition.    . 

<  All  thi$  cannot  be  obtained,  except  the  kingdom  be  go- 
verned by  a  fixed  law,-  the  letter  whereof  may  not  be  mtfin- 
terpreted,  equally  binding  the  king  and  the  Hates;  which  can- 
not be  altered  but  by  their  mutual  confent ;  which  allows  a  king 
ftealous  for  his  country's  welfare,  to  confult  with  the  dates, 

without 
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%itHo«t.t>emg  looked  upon  by  th^m  as  a  fcare-crow,  of  whoa 
tliey  mull  iland  in  dread  ;  and  which  finally  unites  both  king 
and  ftates  in  one  common  intereftj^  which  is  the  profpcrky  of 
the  kingdom. 

*  Such  is  the  form  of  government  which  I  ihail  now  eaufe 
to  be  read  tb  you*  and  which  lays  an  equal  obligation  on  me 
and  you. 

*  You  will  eafily  perceive,  by  what  I  have  now  faid,  that, 
far  froxp  any  partial  view,  every  thing  is  done  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom ;  that  if  I  have  been  conilrained  to  fpeak  the 
truth  without  referve,  it  has  not  proceeded  from  a,crimony, 
but  folely  from  love,  and  a  fmcere  a^al  for  your  happinefs*  I 
therefore  make  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  with  gratitude  re- 
ceive it,  and  thereby^  with  me,  lay  a  firm  a&d  immoveable 
foundation  for  your  liberty  and  happinefs. 

*  Gr^t  and  immortal  kings  have  fwayed  the  fceptre,  which 
is  now  in  my  hand.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  prefun^ption  in 
me,  in  any  way  to  compare  myfelf  to  them  ;  bu^^  for  zeaj- 
and  love  for  my  native  country,  I  vie  with  them  all  ;  an4 
whilft  you  entertain  the  fame  fentiments,  I  am  perfuaded  the 
Swedifli  name  (hall  regain  the  honour  and  refpe^  which  it  ac- 
quired in  the  days  of  our  anceftors. 

'  The  moft  high  God,  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed, 
fees  the  rnmoU  thoughts  of  my  heart  in  this  hour  :  may  he 
crown  our  determinations  with  his  grace  and  benediftion  I* 

The  account  of  Sweden  at  the  end  is  ihort,  but  fatisfa&ory. 


Fetms  on  various  Occa/fons,  Conjifttng  of  Original  Pieces,  and 
Tranjlationsfrom/ome  of  the  moft  admired  Latin  ClaJ/tcs,  t^c. 
By S.  Sogers,  J.  M.     1  vols.     izmo.     6s,     Dodiley. 

iniTHEN  the  itch  of  writing  feizes  on  fome  conflituticMis,  it 
^^  harrafles.and  opprefles  them  during  their  lives.  Mr. 
Rogers,  whofe  volumes  are  now  before  us,  feems  to  b.e  one  of 
thofe  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  perpetually  labour  under  this 
"cruel  diflemper,  and  in  confequence  of  it  he  has  continued  £ot 
ia  feries  of  yeart  to  write  on  every  fubjed  that  occurred  to  him; 
every  new  place  which  he  fees^  every  public  event  that  hap- 
•pens,  every  private  party  that  meets,  and  every  circumitance 
that  pafies  around  him,  furnifhes  matter  for  his  prolific  mufe  ; 
and  when  he  is  left  entirely  to  himfelf,  he  can  at  lead  fit 
down  apd  translate.  With  all  this  violent  propenfity  to  Verfe, 
Mr.  Rogers  is  but  a  very  indifierent  poet,  as  onr  reade/s  will 
perceive  by  the  following  cxtra£bu  i 
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r#  StrJolM  />*»***,  B art.   late  Memhr  for  t&t  Cma9  cf 
******♦*.     WrUun  in  the  Tear  t^j^. 

,«  P*l**r,  «4ik«  by  pride  and  meatinefs  curft. 
Doubts  to  continue,  or  refign  his  truft ; 
Pride  importunes  him  to  nunntaiB  his  feaf, 
f      While  «>ekapefs  Eint>  " 'tis  cheaper  to  retreat.*' 

The  flruggle's  oVr — and  pride  flibmits  to  yiefd 
V.    To  ma td^kift  mean nefs  the  difpu ted  field. 
Som^caufe  to  ftiew^  yet  hide  his  luft  of  wealth. 
He  hints  *'  Importance,"  and  "  the  want  of  health.^ 
But  fooh  as  e'er  the  pleafing  news  he  draws, 

•  '     That  large  fubfcriptions  will  fupport  his  caufe,     '   < 

•  •  He  mumps  and  chuckles,  as  of  yqre,  tb  think  " 

Secure  hw  feat,  and 'moic  fecure  his  chink. 
"       For  whoreftds  manj  mtift  freeljr  own,  ihkt  pelf 

Is  god  of  gods  with  every  fordid  cif. 
r  ^  ili^iated  wretch !  how  poor  with  all  thy  flore. 

If  ufe  alone  (lamps  value  on  the  ore.' 

T^  5/r  y***i  L*ttgb*m,   Barf.     On  his  offering  himfelf  a  Candi* 
date  in  the  "Tear  1774,  for  the  Tovon  <tf  Northampton* 

*  With  the  courtly  Sir  James  why  thus  angry  aad  hat  i 
It  IS  not  his  fault ;— no,  indeed  it  is  not ; 

-  ,-  Qf  himfelf  ^bc  is  peaceful,  polite,  and  well-bred, 

•  Nor.  means  to  difturb,  but  vyhcn  weak  in  the  head  i 

*  At  which  fcafons  (unlefs  my  authority  fails) 
A  wonderful  "  Pariium  confenfus*^  prevails. 

*  in  oneof  thcfe  fits,  then,  h  happened,  I  wccn. 
That  when  weak  and  dliabkd  iieok  ^ving  h«a  qtieen,  - 

^       To  Northton  ihe  fcnt  him,  fans  lett,  with  a  view 
* .  "^  To  have  him  rcturn'd  a  ftout  member  and  new. 
**     '      «  But  bow  frail  human  efforts ,-oppos'd  by  the  ftari! 
Succcfs  jttft  at  hand,  oft  fome  accident  mars  ! 
Tho*  her  ladyfliip's  fcheme  was  judicious,  no  doubt^        ,.  ^ 
*•       Yet  the  very  reverfe  of  her  proje<5t  fell  out : 

'  For  Sir  James,  in  attempting^  to  ftand,  got  a  fall, 
•  And  rcturn'd  to  his  lady  no  member  at  all.* 

'  !So  much  foj;  fatlre,  in  which  pur  bard  cannot  boaft  of  any  ex- 
,traordinary  merit.  I-et  us  turn  Uie  perfpeftiye^  and  fee  what 
lie  makes  of  panegyric.  , 

^0  the  Coff  oration  of  Northawfiion^  Patrons  of  the  Fi'ee  Grammar 
'    School  tbtre*    On.  their  repairing  ^e  School^  fremifes^  {^4. 

*  Well  pleas'd  to  iee  the' ancient  lite  repair'd. 
Where  Learning  erf):  her  blooming  braHches  mur^dy 
The  gratefiil  Miife  in  unambitious  lays 

Prefents  her  pittance  of«pixfcrcbtiye  prailcft 

*  On  doubtful  wings,  unpra<Ais*d  long  to  fly, . 
Again  (ball  Science  |ieditate  the  Iky ; 

And 
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R^pr^s  Poems  99t  ^ativus  t>ctajhm,  4?*^ 

And  foaring  upwards  to  the  reali»«  of  fiimc 
'Midft  ftars  infedb^  each  wortlay  patron's  name. 

*  Roll  on,  ye  feafood,  then,  advance  apace, 
Big  with  the  number  of  the  rifin«;  race  ; 
Whofe  infeirt  years  (hall  draw  innrwdion  hence, 

*  To  ripen  reafoft  and  the  hiids  of  fenle ; 
Aod  fraught  with  |U  thai  Greece  or  Rome  e'er  cab -d^  r 

As  poets,  priefl^  or  feAAto^Pf  be  prajs'd. 

*  Peace,  Enry,  peace  I  what  though  th^  Mufe  prefage 
New  fcenqt  of  glory  In  a  future  age ! 

But  Envy's  felf in  vaiii  attacks  that  praife, 
Each  cttkur'd  pupil's  grateful  tongpe  (hall  mife. 

*  Friends  then,  aod  pauone  of  the  letter'<l  arts# 
Accept  with  candour  what  the  Mufe  imparts, 

^     Who  dares  to  praifc  where  praife  is  juftly  due^ 
Nor  fears  ntde  ccnfure,  when  fli^  praifes  you* 

*  Already  fee,  the  buds  of  fcience  flwot,  ,     ] 
Reflecting  luflre  on  the  parent-root ; 

'     Whofe  genial  power  the  circling  fap  fupplies. 
And  bids  the  fruit  to- due  perfeiffion  rife ! 

^  Scarce  morCi  who  founds  tl^ui  who  the  dome  m^ntaia^ 
Where  fcience  dwells,  deferve  the  gratrftil  flraia  ^  ^ 
TheTe  adtive  virtue,  ftudying  public  good, 
The  lite  firft  granted,  and  wita  lands,  endowy  ; 
Here  confcious  dutj-.yrompts  the  ps^riot  hand 
To  guard  the  man&n  public  virtue  pknii'd* 

*  Weak  tho*  the  plumbers,  which -ajttempt  jout  pr»fe, 
A  well-meantf  zeal  may  fandify  the /ays ;  '^ 

And  tho'^thefe  efforfs  antiquated  f^l, 

True  worth  o'er  diftant  periods  (hall  prevail  : 

To  fafer  records  for  protedion  truft  — — 

The  warm  affiaSBons  af  the  good  and  jud ; 

Whofe  anceftors  beneath  thu  roof  were  bfed^         ^ 

An4ibie&QeiohAppinefsandgk»'y  led/  ^ 

Mr.  Rogeis's  praiie  is  as  unpoetka!  as  Ms  ceftrtire.-^H^f 
tranflations  from  Martial^  Ovid,  Juvenal,  &c.  which  fill  up 
at  leafto^c  half  of  the  two  volumes,  aje  even  pdore  hjfipid  than 
his^  originals.  As  a  fpecimen  we  will  produce  ajy  egigrana 
from  Martial,  with  Mr.  Rogers^s  vcriion  of  it, 

.      Mart.     Lii.I.JSlf.ib.    DeGema.  .   ,\ 

'  '  '  *^  f^mfSwrn  aoo  flet,  cu^  fola  eft^Gellia,  .pn;^?^!  • , 

Si,.quis  adeft,  j,ufl«  profiliunt  lacryma* 
Ko'ndolet  hiCj  quifquis  laudari,  Geilia,  qt^Ei^t  |, . 
'■  -Hie  dolet vera,  qui  fine  tefte  dolet. 


*  Alone  no  grief  is  Gellia  known  to  (how  ; 
In  coippany  her  tears  when  biddeii^  flowi 


Then 
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4^    *  lUgers^s  fotmr  oh  'various  ^cetafiowr^^  \ 

Bat  grief  callM  forth  or  ralsM  by  bope  of  praife  \ 

Like  yours,  too  plain  its  principle  betrays ;  > 

Then  what  flows  freely,  and  when  none  is  near; 
Is  grief  indeed,  and  can't  but  be  iincere«* 

The  famous  epigram  of  Arria  and  Paetus  having  beeil^  af*^ 
xeady  fa  well  tranfiated,  it  is  afibnxihing  that  this  gentiemaii 
would  hazard  the  following  burlefque  of  it. 

*  The  (Word  when  Arria  from  her  bofom  tore. 
And  gave  to  Psttus,  all  bcfmear'd  with  gore ; 
**  Indeed,"  ihc  cries,  **  no  pain  this  ft^el  imparts* 
For  P«tus  only  virtuous  Arria  fmarts.** 

Though  his  tranfhitlons  from  the  Latin  intoEngli(h  arc  very 
Ktdifferent,  what  he  has  turned  from  Englifh  into  Latin  is  re- 
markably  elegant.  We  have  not  met  with  a  n^ore  claffical  Jircr- 
fi^n  than  that  of  Gay's  fable  of  the  Hare  and  many  Friends^ 
part  of  which  We  ihall  lay  before  our  readers* 

•  What  tranfport  in  her  bofom  grew 
When  firft  the  Horfe  appear'd  in  view '! 
Let  me,  fays  flie,  your  back  afccnd. 
And  owe  my  fafety  to  a  friend  : 

You  know  my  feet  betrav  my  flight  % 
To  friendlhip  every  burden *s  light. 

*  The  horie  reply*d,— Ppor  hotiefl:  pufs,,  -       .; 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  fee  thee  thus ; 

Be  comforted;  relief  is  near,  ' 

For  all  yout  friends  are  in  the  feaf, 

<  At  quae  pnertentant  turbatunv^udia  Pe&usr^ 

Cum  j^xt^  notam  fort^  videbat  equum ! 
Heusf  Eque,  jaiiKveteram  memora  fervarefbdakm^ 

Me  tua  jamque  fmas  fcandere  terga,  precor. 
,.     Hei  milu  plantarum  nimio  quod  odbre  mearnin 

Prodor !  Amicitiam  farcina  nulla  gravat. 
Ah  !  multum  me  tangit,  fionefta  Lepufcula,  dix% 

IfU  fub  imineritis  maefla  querela  malis*  -> 

*     t^jn^  Rfmes  Animum,  pone  inftat  plurima  turba, 

Unde  dbi  miferx  certa  petenda  falus.' 

All  Mr.  Rogers's  verfiohs  into  Latin  are  executed  with  great 
elegance  aftd  fidelhy.  We  would  advife  him  thctcfore  fo  write 
no  more  Englifhy  but  adhere  to  his  old  fchool-friend,  th»  La- 
tin tongue^  in  which  he  will  acquire  more  reputati^  than  be 
can  ever  hope  for  in  his  own  language* 
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*  ^ihliotheca  ^opographica  Britannica  N^  IL  Part  III,    Ccntairt-^ 
,  -.    ing^  Reliqui^  G alcana  ;   or,  Mi/cellaneous  Pieces,      By  the  late 
leaned  Brothers  Roger  and  Samuel  Gate*      With  a  General  In.' 
dex  to  th€  Whole,     ^to,     js,  6d,     in  Boards*     Nichols. 

'T^HE  plan  of  t^is  number  was  fuggelled  by  a  colleftion  of 
\  letters,  that  pafTed  between  Mr.  Roger  Gale  and  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  antiquaries  of  his  time,  which  had  been  pre- 
^fented  by  his  grandfon  to  Mr.  George  Allan  of  Darlington. 
This  gentleman,  with  the  indefatigable  diligence  which  dillin- 
,guiihes  all  his  piirfuits,  tranfcribed  them  into  three  quarto 
voliiines,  and  communicated  them  to  Mt*.  Gough,  with  a 
wifh,  that  in  fome  mode  or  other  they  might  be  made  public. 
With  this  view  feveral  of  them  were  ]*ead  occafionally  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  three  or  four  of  them  printed  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Archasologia.  But  as  they  are  of  too  mif- 
cellaneous  a  nature  to  form  a  part  of  that  publication,  it  was 
thought  the  wifh  of  the  public-fpirited  tranfcriber  could  net 
be  better  gratified  than  in  the  prefent  mode.  Accordingly 
they  compofe  the  whole  fecond  part  of  this  number,  and  by 
much  the  largeft  Ihare  of  the  third  part,  forming  a*corre-' 
fpondence,  in  regular  fucceffion,  between  Mr.  Gale,  Dr. 
Stukeley,  and  Mr,  Johnfon,  founder  of  the  literary  fociety  at 
Spalding,  fir  John  Clerk  that  eminent  Scottifh  antiquary; 
Mr.  Hordey,  and  Mr.  Beaupre  Bell.  In  this  collection  the  edi- 
tor has  likew-ife  inferted  feveral  letters,  copied  from  originals 
in  the  Britifh  Mafeum,  and  others  communicated  by  learned 
friends. 

.  This  Part  begins  with  Mr.  Roger  Gal'e's  hiflorical  difcourfe 
on  the  ducal  family  of  Britany,  earls  of  Richmond  [in  York- 
ihire]  being  the  fubflance  of  his  preface  to  the  Regiftrum  Ho- 
noris de  Richmond.  This  hillorical  account  commences  with 
Alan  Rufus,  the  firft  carl  of  Richmond  (after  the  Norman 
conqucft)  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  continued  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifteenth,  whejj  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  P'rancis  the  Second  [duke  o£  Britany]  marrying  Charles  the 
Seventh  [Charles  the  Eighth],  king  of  France,  united  that 
dutchy  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  after  which  the  title  of  earl 
of  Richmond'was  no  more  aflumed  by  any  foreigner. 

Having  occafioh  in  this  difcourl'e  to  fpeakof  arms,  Mr. 
Gale  fays  : 

'  *  Our  heraldic  writers  have  not  Only  devifed  coat  armour  for 
the  immediate  predeceflbrs  oF  Ptrter  de  Drcux  in  the  diichy  of 
Britany  and  coA.mty  of  Richmond,  but  have  even  beftowed  it 
vpon  the  fu  ft  earls  of  the  latter,  foine  giving  to  Alan  Rufus  the 
.  ermines  of  Britany,  others  the  checqucrcd  fViield  of  Dreux  with 
Vol.  LIV.  Dec.  178a.  Q  %  a  can- 
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454     BiUUtheea  Topographtca  Brit  annua  N^  II.  Part  IIL 
%  canton  ermine,  which  was  the  bearing  of  this  Peter,  .aod.  die 
firft  that  Was' borne  by  any  carl  of  Richmond. 

*  The  abfurdity  of  allotting  arms  to  them  fo  early  is  very 
fftois,  iince  it  is  agreed  now  on  all  hands  that  the  ufe  of  ftrmorial 
parings,  as  diilindtions  of  famiUes,  was  not  ia  being  till  the  fe- 
cond  croifade,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  ii47*  The  gce^t 
feals  of  our  kings  (hews  no  arms  till  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
firfti  ^iprimo  leonem^  feu  potius  duos  leones  ere&osy  fefe  coram 
mfpicientes^  et  pojiea  tres  Uones  gradientes  gefianfit,* 

*  It  is  therelore  utterly  improbable*  that  fubje^b  fhould  take 
coats  of  arms  when  their  princes  did  not ;  fo  that  if  we  meet  with 
any  infignia  before  that  time,  they  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  d^ 
▼ices  taken  by  the  bearers,  or  rather  fome  modern  rancies  £rifelf 
fathered  upon  them.' 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  abfurdity  of  heraldic  writers. 
In  fome  books  on  that  fubjed  we  are  told^  '  that  Abel,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Adam,  bore  his  father's  coat  of  arms  quartered 
with  that  of  his  mother  Eve,  fhe  being  an  heirefs,  viz.  gules 
asd  argent ;  and  that  Jofeph's  coat  was  party  per  pale,  ar- 
gent and  gules.'  This  wonderful  fagacity  can  only  be  equal-* 
led  by  the  prodigious  accuracy  of  thofe  learned  chronologic, 
from  Ufher  down  to  Blair,  who  tell  us  the  i/ety  day  in  which 
the  world  was  created. 

The  Linum  albeftinum  is  mentioned  by  many  writers.  Sit 
John  Clerk  on  this  fubjedl  fays : 

*  As  to  the  Linum  AJheftinum^  I  know  very  well  what  Pliny 
has  faid  of  it,  lib.  xix.  c.  i  •  and  that  Cardanus,  Scaliger,  A* 
Kircher,  Aldrovandus,  and  feveral  others,  have  faid  ^he  fame : 
but  I  humbly  conceive  they  have  taken  up  this  notion  without 
further  enquiry.  That  there  is  fuch  a  linum^  and  even  napkins 
made  of  it,  is  certain,  and  that  it  will  refill  moderate  heat ;  but 
there  is  very  little  evidence  that  it  ever  fhould  endure  the  fiamea 
of  a  rogus.  For  the  fame  father  Kircher  obferves,  that  the  mar- 
tyr St.  George  being  hid  or  wrapt  in  it,  the  fire  confumed  it, 
but  preferved  the  body  of  the  faint ;  and  this  he  afcribes  to  a 
miracle.  Strange  force  of  credulity  !  tor  t^is  effedtually  de- 
firoys  his  notion  about  the  incombudible  nature  of  this  linum.  If  I 
remember  right,  Aldrovandus,  Lib.viii.deMetall.fpeakingofthe 
JJbeftos^  tells  the  fame  ftory  ;  fo  that,  if  we  are  penuaded  of  the 
credulity  of  Pliny  in  a  hundred  inflances,  and  the  fuperftition  of 
thefe  rwo  lail  mentioned,  we  (liall  have  but  a  weak  foundation  ta 
eftablidi  the  ufe  of  this  linum  in  the  ancient  funerals*  I  cannot 
in  the  mean  time  doubt  of  its  property  to  refift  humidity,  snd'^ 
fometimcs  it  might  be  ufed  for  wrapping  up  the  afhes  of  the 
dead  ;  and  I  do  believe  Pliny  and  others  before  him  took  their 
grounds  from  this  to  afcribe  a  greater  fliare  of  durability  to  it 
than  it  naturally  had.' 

In  a  fecond  letter  on  the  fame  fubje^,  fir  John  Clerk  has 
thefe  farther  obfervations : 
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•  The  laft  paragraph  of  bifliop  Hadrian's  letter  to^  father  Mon* 
iaucon  did  not  efcape  me  even  at  my  writing  my  fecpnd  letter  to 
you  ;  yet  I  afleited,  the  good  bifhop  had  not  made  a  due  eiperi- 
snent,  that  the  cloth  he  faw  was  indombuftible,  I  have  fecA 
many  experiments  made  of  the  Linum  AJbeJIinum;  I  know  vcrf 
well  that  it  will  rcfift  a  flow  heat,  but  this  will  not  prove  that  it 
will  refift  a  flrong  one  and  be  incohibuftible  :  I  cafti  aiTure  yoii 
from  very  good  grounds,  that  it  cannot  ftand  a  ftroDg  fire,  and  . 
fer  Icfs  the  one  of  a  Roman  rogus.  You  will  be  pleafed  to  confi* 
der,  that  even  that  letter  labours  under  a  very  great  defed,  which 
is,  that  the  whole  cineres  of  a  human  body  were  hot  found  in  the 
cloth,  as  they  muft  have  been  if  it  really  had  been  ufed  in  the 
manner  the  bilhop  apprehends.  Iii  the  next  place,  from  the 
carving  of  thfc  farcophagus,  he  afferts  its  antiquity  to  be  about 
the  time  of  Conftatitine  ;  and  yet  you  know  that  in  the  days  of. 
Pliny  fuch  cloth  was  extremely  rare  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  zrxf 
cineres  of  the  Roman  emperors  have  been  prefervcd  in  fuch;  oii 
the  contrary,  there  are  great  prefumptions  that  it  was  not  ufed 
on  the  occafion.' 

Pliny  does  not  afTert,  that  the  Romans  were  burnt  in  the  . 
fefbeftinum.     His  expreffion,  '  regum  inde  funebres  tunicae/ 
&c.  &x  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  burning  of  the  kings  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  was  found. 

Strabo,  lib.  x.  mentions  a  cloth  made  of  the  lapis  Cary^ 
ftius,  as  having  the  fame  quality  as  Pliny's  linum  afbefti- 
num.  Many  idle  fables^  we  make  nodoubt^  have  been  related 
of  both.  As  to  modern  experiments  we  can  only  fay,  that  at 
this  day  no  perfon  can  pretend  to  affirm,  that  he  has  either  the 
Knum  of  Pliny,  or  the  lapis  of  Strabo. 

The  following  extract  form  one  of  Mr.  Gale's  letters  to  fir 
John  Clerk,  on  the  ufe  of  brafs  and  iron  arms  among  the  Ro- 
mansy  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  lovers  of  antiquarian 
learning. 

*  I  do  not  affirm,  that  the  Romans  never  made  ufe  of  braftf 
arms ;  fcut  that  the  Roman  authors  never  mention  the  ufe  of 
them  among  them,  and  that  they  knew  how  much  iron  was  pre- 
ferable for  all  purpofes  before  they  fet  foot  in  this  ifland,  info- 
much  that  it  is  ftrange  to  me  how  any  body  can  imagine  that  the 
brazen  weapons  found  fo  frequently  here  did  belong  to  them.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  earliefi:  times  of  their  kingdom  and 
commonwealth  the  ufe  and  vmanufa6tory  of  iron  could  not  be  fo 
well  hiaytn  and  underilood  by  them  as  afterwards,  and  brafs  being 
more  ti^iftable  was  the  metal  moil  in  vogue,  as  it  was  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  which  yours  iand  a  hundred  other  quotations 
that  may  be  made  do  fully  demonftfate ;  but  I.  muft  beg  leave  to, 
fay,  that  all  of  them  together  do  not  prove  that  it  was  generally 
in  ufe  with  the  Roman  foldiery  fo  hit  as  their  firft  invalion  d 
Britain;  for,  if  we  allow  that  Virgil  fpoke  Uterally  true  and  with-, 
out  poetical  licenfe  when  he  fays, 

Mrafaque  mkunt  fehay  m(ca$  artus  enfis^ 
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Hcah  "amount  to  no  iftorethan  that  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  ufcJ 
brazen  arms  wben  jEnea*  landed  there,  and  nobody  difputes  their 
.ufe  at  that  time*  The  Roman  auxiliaries  mod  certainly,  ufed 
,  brazen  weapons  if  levied  in  a  country  where  brafs  was  in  ufc  ; 
^nd  hence  indeed  \vc  may  account  for  fuch  being  found  fomeuraet 
in  our  t>umuli.  What  Tacitus  means  when  he  fays  of  the  Ger- 
mans, ntc  ferrum  qtcidemfupercft^  Jicut  ex  genet e  telorum  colligitur^ 
wants  a  little  explanation,  lince  he  tells  us  almofl  in  the  nextline^ 
that  Fr ante  as  ge  runt  angufio  et  hrevi  ferroy  fed  acri  et  ad  ufum  ha" 
hiliy  l^c. ;  and  from  Caefar  we  are  mformed,  that  the  Britains  had 
the  ufe  of  iron  though  it  was  not  very  plentifully  found  in  thi» 
ifland,  and  it  is  not  improbable  they  had  then  the  art  of  fo;-ging 
it,  bjecaufe,  as  he  fays,  it  was  produced  here,  but  brafs  was  im* 
ported^  1  kat  the  defenlive  armour  of  the  Romans,  their  caf' 
fides y  Jlutay  kmces,^  &c.  were  of  brafs,  cannot  be  denied ;.  the 
reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  it  is  mu«h  more  fufiblethaa  iron, 
and  coafequently  fitter  for  all  forts  of  call  work,  as  helmets, 
iViieldsr  breaft-plates,  and  the  roflva  of  ihips  :  it  is  even  a  quef- 
tion  whether  they  knew  how  to  run  iron  or  nor.  Iron  was  mucK 
properer  for  all  fnalleable  work,  as  fwords;  and  fpear  heads,  and 
ttierefpre  I  believe  the  legio  ferrata  had  its  name  rather  from 
being  covered  with  iron^  armour  than  armed  witlj  iron  weapons,t 
and  will  not  conclude  too  much  if  we  fuppofe  this  legion  was  the 
only  legion  that  entirely  ufed  iron  weapons.  Brafs  indeed  was 
ftot  fo  liable  to  ruft  and  corruption  ;  but  the  prefent  fervice  and 
convenience  of  offenfive  arms  was  certainly  more  regarded  than 
their  future  durntron,  for  th«  Roman  pileum  was  fo  contrived  that 
it  Ihould  never  be  »fed  a  fecond  time.* 

On  the  foregoing  extrafl  we  may  obferve,  that  antrqaarie» 
muft  not  depend  on  the  poets  in  a  queftion  of  this  nature.  The 
poets  applied  fuch  words  as  ferreus,  aereus,  auratus,  ebur* 
nus,  ftellatus  iafpide,  &c.  to  enfis  and  gladius,  by  a  metonymy^ 
in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  as  they  fuited  their  fancy  and  the 
meafurc  of  their  vcrfe. 

The  following  paiTage,  as  it  comes  from  an  accurate  inve- 
fligator  of  natural  curiofitiesj,  fir  John  Clerk,  is  worth  obfeE* 
vation. 

*  In  a  mofs  near  Moffat,  called  the  Mofs  of  Drunricrief,  there 
lies  under  the  furface  an  incredible  numbev  of  large  oaks,  which 
never  could  have  grown  in  the  place*  I  obferved  the  likt  in  a 
jnpfG  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  which  circumifance  one 
CJiniiot  but  think  they  v7ere  brought  thither  by  the  deluge  ;  and 
as  all  moilcs  are  plainly  of  rotten  wood*  fo  may  we  believe  that 
they  were  only  hirge  floats  of  timber  toil  together  by  the  waters, 
and  left  at  certain  .places  as  the  flood  abited  j  fo  far  could  I 
pleafe  Dr.  Wo^Ktward,  if  he  were  alive. 

*  I  will  jnentiou  one  circumdance  more  to  you  with  relation  t# 
thefc  nK>fo,  Which  Is  that  in  one  of  them  belonging  tomyfclf, 
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aHd  about  a  mile  from  where  I  live  there  are  feveral  quantities  o^ 
nvitfhells  found  whole  and  entire  after  great  rains,  though  there 
is  not  the.leaft  veftige  of  wood  or  hazel  bufhes  to  he  found  in  the 
jieighbourhood.  This  ppoceeds  no  doubt'from  the  fame  caufe^ 
for  all  things  whatfoever  .prelJervc  their  fliape  and  confiftencp 
wonderfully  in  mofs.* 

Sir  John's  habitatioR,  where  the  nutfhells  were  found,  was 
at  Pennycuick,  aboat  fifty  miles  north  of  Hexham.  Our  anti- 
quary feems  to  have  thought,  that  they  have  remained  in 
tlie  mofs  ever  fmce  the  deluge. — If  they  are  coftilantly  thrown 
out  in  large  quantities  after  great  rains,  the  mofs  mull  have 
jcontained  as  many  nujfliells  at.the  deluge  as  would  have  o\ier- 
whelmed  all  Pennycuick  ! 

In  two  or  three  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gale,  fir  John  Clerk 
<^aintains  the  following  fengular  hypothecs  relating  to  the 
tranfmigration  of  wild  %^tizy  woodicoucks^  aJid  other  birds  of 
paffajre. . 

^  How  they  perform  their  long  flights  and  paflliges  on  the  conf- 
tinent,  is  no  manner  of  difficuky  ;  but  how  thc^y  come  over  the 
German  ocean  into  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  will  defer  ve  fome 
oottiideration  by  thofe  wbo.are  curious  of  ejiqulry  into  all  parts 
of  nature.  The  difficulty  of  thcijr  paffage  will  be 'greater,  if  we 
conlider,  in  the  firft  place,  thaiit  cannot  be  lefs  than  600  miles ; 
next/  that  in  their  ordinary  way  of  flying  ihey  can  be  wearie^ 
and  taken  if  chaced  for  fome  hours  v/ithout  any  rtft  or  refpite  ; 
and,  in  the  laft  place,  that  in  their  ufual  way  of  flying,  when 
not  chafed,  they  cannot  well  exceed  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  it 
IS  even  doubted,  ifthey  canin  their  ordinary  way  fly  even  fo  far 
without  ret^. 

*  I  am  tlierefore  inclmed  to  bdieve,  thdt  thefe  fowls  come 
•from  the  Northern  partof  Mufcovy  RndTartary^  and  that  they 
perform  their  paflage  over  the  German  ocean,  partly  by  raifmg 
thetnfelves  very  hightn  the  air,  where,  in  their  flight  weftward'^ 
they  meet  with  lefs  refiftance  ftom  the  atmbfphere,  and  partly 
•by  the  afliftaiice  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  for  by  this 
means  only  ifhey  mny  miike  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe,  or  5500 
mil^s  inthe  fpaceof  fixhours;  thus -their  journey  may  be  per- 
formed merely -by  hovering  in  tl>e  air;  but  if  they  fly  with  any 
fwiftnefs,  they  may  difpatch  it  in  much  lefs  time; 

*  That  this  is  probabl-y  the  cafe,  will  appear  from  the  follow> 
ing  coniiderations*  i.  That  the  woodcocks  cfpecially  are  known 
to  fly  very  high,  and  at  their  firft  coming  into  thefe  pans  are  feen 
«s  it  were  to  drop  from  the  clouds.  Likewise  it  has  been  feen 
many  times,  that  when  they  are  eagerly  purfued  by  a  hawk,  they 
-will  take  their  flight  diredly  upwards,  and  nt  laft  difappear,  of 
•which  I  have  been  more  than  once  an  eye-witnefs.  Like»vife 
All  other  u'anficnt  fowls,  as  the  cranes  in  Holland,  and  the  fwal- 
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lows  every  where  in  l5ritain,  accuftom  themfelves  to  fly^  for  fe- 
vcral  days,  very  high,  before  they  leave  their  habitati»ns  here, 

*  2,  That  the  world  turning  eafiward  on  it  axis  cannot  but  very 
much  accelerate  their  motion  weftward,  if  they  can  be  fuppofed 
to  raifc  themfelves  beyond  thegreateft  force  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
I  fay,  the  greateft  force  of  it,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
fowls  raife  tbcmfelvcs  entirely  beyond  it :  only  where  it  is  very 
f  hin,  and  its  power  diminifhcd,  the  r^fiflance  will  proportionably 
be  lefs. 

*  3.  Becaufe  all  bodies  diminifli  in  their  weight  in  proportion 
to  their  diflances  from  the  center  of  gravity  ;  and  the  fame  may 
"be  faid  of  the  power  of  attradion. 

*  4.  Becaufe  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  this  fuppofed  way  of 
fowls  pafling  over  great  tra6ts  of  ground  from  eaft  to  weft,  thad 
th^t  tney  can  fly  over  6oo  miles  of  fea  without  meat  or  reft;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  when  they  come  here,  they  have  meat  in 
^eir  iloroacbs,  and  are  as  fat  as  at  any  time  afterwards^' 

'  As  to  the  return  of  thefe  fowls  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came^  if  they  arc  really,  as  this  writer  imagines ^  affifte4 
by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  their  paflage  muft  be  ilill 
weftward  till  they  arrive  at  their  journey's  end. 

To  this  hypothecs  is  fubjoined.  an  anfwer  by  Mr.  Machin, 
%i  that  time  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety. 

The  following  obfervations  by  Mr.  Gale  are  curious,  and 
"i)n  a  fubjedl  of  importance, 

*  I .  As  to  the  antiquity  of  working  coals  at  Ncwcaftle,  the  in- 
tefline  wars  among  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Saxons  among*themfelves,  which  were  almod  continual,  be<- 
fides  the  invafion  of  the  Danes,  and  the  wars  with  Scotland,  for 
three  or  four  reigns  after  the  Norman  conqueil,  during  which 
time  this  country,  as  may  be  faid,  was  always  under  fire  and 
fword,  together  with  its  never  being  mentioned  in  hidory,  makes 
me  think  it  was  not  followed  till  about  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
The  firft  mention  of  coal-working  there,  is  in  a  hiftory  oi  the 
Town  of  Ncwcaftlc,  publilbed  in  the  year  1736,  where  it  is 
faid,  that  they  had  a  grant  from  Henry  III.  to  dig  coals  in 
.Caftle»ficld  and  the  Frith,  dated  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign, 
December  i,  1259.  Carho  Marinus  is  alfo  mentioned  hy  Matthew 
Paris,  A.  D.  1295,  but  the  coal  may  have  been  much  earlier  in 
other  parts  of.  this  kingdono,  a  flint  axe  having  been  found  in 
|bme  veins  of  coal  expofed  to  fight  in  a  rock  called  Craig-y-|iark 
in  Monmouth(bire,  which,  as  they  lay  open  to  the  day,  might 
be  very  well  difcovered  and  worked  by  the  people  that  ufed  fuch 
tools,  the  ancient  Britons,  as  I  fuppofe. 

^  2.  The  counties  in  England  producing  coal  arc  Cumber- 
land, Weflmoreland,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkfiiire 
(raioftly  in  the  Weft-Riding,)  Lancafliire,  Qhefliirc,  Derbyfhirc, 
I  I  Nottingbainr 
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Nf^tfiijhftinikirey  Ldcefterfhire,  StafibrdHiire,  Shropiliire,  W6r« 
ceilerflure,  Glpttceflexihire,  Somerfetihire,  North  Wales,  and 
-South  Wales. 
'  *  3.  As  the  ftrata  of  coal  lye  generally  bedded  between  two 
C>t1ier  ftrata  of  ftone,  and  rife  and  dip  in  parallel  lines  with  th'em^ 
they  feem  to  mecoaeval  to  the  texture  or  our  globe,  and  to  have 
tinaergone  the  fame  convulfions  that  it  has  fuffered  ;  it  being 
hard  to  conceive  how  ioh  earth  included  between  two  fuch  folid 
bodies  Ihould'  imbibe  a  fulphurous  and  bituminous  matter  from 
or  through  them.  There  is,  indeed,  fuch  a  fulphurous  matter 
found  in  coal-pits  ;  but  to  me  it  appears  much  more  reafonable 
to  think  it  was  (hut  up  at  the  fame  time  with  other  fubflances  that 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  coal. 

*  4«  The  ftrata  of  coal  feem  to  lye  within  a  very  narrow  com* 
]iafs  on  the  globe.  I  have  met  with  an  obfervation,  that  if  a  line 
be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to  Newcaftle,  and  fo 
round  the  earth,  that  all  coal  will  be  found  within  a  very  fmall 
diftance  of  it  on  one  fide  or  other.  The  coal  found  in  Europe,  at 
iwift  the  fartheft  diftant  caftward,  is,  I  believe,  about  Liege» 
and  weftward  in  the  mountains  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  both 
within  2<fo  miles  of  it :  but,  I  think^  there  was  no  occaiion  to 
firetch  this  line  round  the  world  ;  for  all  the  coal  we  know  of  is 
contained  within  the  latitudes  ot  our  own  iftand,  except  what  I 
remember  to  have  heard  affirmed  fome  years  ago  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  upon  the  debate  about  the  bill  of  commerce  with 
France,  fliould  prove  me  miftaken,  by  which  the  iile  of  Cape 
Breton  was  ^ven  up  to  that  crown,  and  faid  to  abound  with  ex- 
cellent coal ;  but,  as  I  could  never  fince  meet  with  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  afTertion,  I  much  queftion  the  truth  of  iti  . 

*  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  as  to  coal  being  the  common  fuel  in 
China,  not  having  the  Miffionaries*  Letters  by  me,  or  read  that 
book. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  at  London,  that  Blackheath  above 
Greenwich  is  full  of  coal,  but  not  permitted  to  be  wrought,  for 
the  encouragement  of  navigation  and  the  Newcaftle  trade  ;  which 
I  dare  fay  is  falfe.  This  I  am  fore  c^,  that  there  is  no  law  againi^ 
it  5  and  though  the  heath  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  no  king  ever 
gave  leave  to  dig  it,  yet  it  is  ftrangc  that  none  of  the  neighbour- 
ing land-owners  fhould  ever  be  allured,  by  the  vaft  profits  it 
would  bring  them,  to  fcarch  for  coal,  and  work  it  thei-e  when 
found  in  their  own  eftates,  which  they  could  not  be  debarred  from 
but  by  aft  of  parliament;  which  would  be  fuch  a  depriva- 
tion of  property,  as,  I  believe,  no  houfe  of  commons  would  con- 
icritto. 

*  I  fuppofe  the  aft  of  Henry  the  Fifth  you  hint  at  is  that  in  his 
ninth  year,  for  two-pence  a  chaldron  of  coals  to  be  jjaid  by  fuch 
as  are  not  enfranchifed.  and  for  the  meafurement  of  keels.  The 
«uthQ»of  the  Newcaftle  Hiftoryfays,  that,  in  thefirft  of  Edward 
Iiys  Statutes^  mention  is  tnzw  ^r  carhonihts  maritimify   which, 
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I  fuppofe,  is  Newcaftle  coal  ;  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  of  our 
flatutc-books,  though  I  have  the  firft  that  ever  was  printed.* 

In  a  long  and^  learned  enquiry,  addrelTcd  to  Mr.  Gale,  on 
the  ancient  language  of  Great  Britain,  fir  John  Clerk  endea-. 
vours  to  prove,  that  the  German  nations  were  the  $r(l  who 
peopled  the  greatefl  part  of  this  illand,  .particularly  all  the 
fouth,  foiith-eaft,  north-eaft,  and  northern  -parts  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  therefore,  even  before  ,the  invafion  of  the  laft 
race  of  Saxons  in  the  fifth  century,  that  our  Rritiih  coafts,  op- 
pofite  to  the  continent  of  Germany,  and  Gallia,  were  called 
the  Litora  Saxonica  ;  that  iu  Britain,  befides  the  Latin  which 
the  Romans  introduced,  two  different  languages  were  fpoken' 
at  the  fame  time,  that  is  to  fay,  the'  Gallo-Celtic  in  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Saxon, 
,5uevian,  or  Belgic  by  the  reft  of  the  iiland ;  that  though 
the  language,  which  Mr.  Lhuyd  treats  of  as  the  lingua  Bri- 
tannica,  may  be,  and,  fir  John  fays,  no  doubt,  was  one  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  though  th^  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland  may 
have  the  fame  claim  ;  yet  this  Gallo-Celtic  language  has  no 
pretence  to  be  called  the  ancient  Bntifti  language,  for  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  fpoke 
anciently  the  Saxon  or  old  German  tongue,  the  genuine  parent 
of  what  the  people  of  Great"  Britain,  by  the  fame  proportion, 
fpeak  at  this  day.  '  However,  fays  he,  I  pretend  not  to 
carry  even  the  antiquity  of  this  language  much  beyond  thq 
time  of  Julius  Cx  far;  for  if  any  body  pleafes  to  think, .  that 
in  more  remote  ages  the  people  of  Great  Britain  fpoke  uni- 
formly either  the  Irifli,  Welch,  or  any  other  fort  than  the  ol4 
Saxon,  I  will  not  offer  any  thing  to  the  contrary/ 

In  a  Ihort  difiTertation  Mr:  Gale  aflligns  fome  reafons  why 
Conftantinc  the  Great  could  not  be  born  in  Britain  ;  and 
qucftions  even  the  exiilence  of  king  Coel,  the  fuppofed  father 
of  Helena, 

*  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  wfeere  the  place  of 
Conftantine's  nativity  is  to  be  found,  Eutropius,  vyho  lived  but  a 
icw  years  after  him,  fays  he  was  born  *^  obfcuriore  matrimonio,'* 
which  is  perhaps  the  reafon,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hiiiorians,  nor  any  other  writer  near  his  tim^,  gives  us  the 
name  of  the  town  where  he  was  born»  either'beiug  ignorant  of  it;, 
^'thinking  it  no  great  honour  to  him.  It  feems,  however,  raoft 
probably  to  have  been  at  Naiflus,  a  fmall  city  in  Dardania,  which 
was  a  province  in  Dacia,  as  Daciawas  of  Illyricum,  the  earli^ft 
and  beft  officers  [authors  J  that  fpeiik  of  it^xing  it  there.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  \xi  Dardania  was.  the  featofConflaiuine*sfami\j> 
"^  4  ^  .....    'p^-g^^jl:^^^ 
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TrcbclliusPolHo  tells  us,  that  *•  Ex  Crifpi  filia  Chudia  ctEutro- 
pia,  nobiliffirao  gcntis  Dardanae  vifO  Conftantius  Caefar  eft  genU 
tu%*?  wliich  (hews  they  were  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and 
therefore  not  unlikel)r  to  marry  and  propagate  there  ;  but  how 
Hel«n,  daughter  of  king  Coil,  {hould  get  thither  from  Britain, 
I  will  not  prefume  to  conje<^ure.  See  Cuperi  Praelcd*  in  Lac-r 
tant.  de  Mort.  Perfecut.     TrajeiSt,  1602.' 

•  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume  ;  though  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  all  the  let- 
ters are  by  no  means  equally  entertaining  or  interefling. 

An  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language  ;  containing  the  necefarj 
Rules  of  HebreiAj  Grammmr  in  Englijh.  By  the  Rev.  C,  Bayleym 
\zmo.     5/.     Longman. 

*TpO  this  work  the  author  has  prefixed  a  preface,  in  which 
-■•  he  gives  fome  of  the  reafons,  which  incline  him  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  vowel  points  are  an  effential  part  of  the  He- 
brew language.  Some  writers  maintain,  that  thefe  points 
were  invented  about  the  year  6oo,     *  But,  fays  Mr.  Bay  ley, 

'if  th«y  were  not  ufed  before  this  period,  how  could  Jerome, 
who  lived  from  the  year  329  to  420,  have  the  fiebrew  word*, 
in  Latin  letters,  exadly  anfwcrihg  to  the  points,  when  fo  many 
ihillions  of  hazards  are  againft  them  ?  as  he  has  in  his  Epiflle 
to  Evagrias,  concerning  Gen.  xiv.  18.  thus  :  Umalkizedeck 
jnclec  Salem,  &c.  exactly  as  the  pointecl  Hebrew.' 

To  this  objedlion  it  may  be  replied,  that«fcrome  has  given 
tlic  Hebrew  words  in  Hebrew  letters,  with  this  prefatory  re- 
mark ;  *  Ne  quid  defit  curiofitati,-  ipfa  Hebraica  verba  fub- 
neftam.'  And  probably  the  points  and  the  words  in  Roman 
letters  may  halve  been  added  by  fome  tranfcriber  or  editor. 
^The  reafon  why  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  is  found-^ 
cd  OQ  th«  following  words  in  the  fame  epiftle  :  *  Nee  refert 
ntrum  Salem  an  Salim  nominetur,  cum  vocalibus  in  medio  li- 
leris,  perrar6  utantuf  Hebnci  ;  &  pro  voluntate  leftorum,  at- 
que  vaiietate  region uro,  eadem  verba  diverlis  fonis  atque  accejb- 

.  tibus  proferantur.     Hieron.  torn.  iii.  p.  40.* 

'  As  no  writer,  fays  our  author.  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Chrif- 
tian,  has  given  us  an  account  of  fuch  a  vafl  change  being 
|nade  in  the  Hebrew  tongue— ^-we  may  fuppofe  it  inconceivable 
and  impoflible  to  have  eyer  been.' 

We  anfwer  :  fuch  a  change  might  very  well  happen  in  the 
darker  ages,  among  the  Jews,  without  any  particular  -notice. 
But  if  this  is  inconceivable,  how  will  our  authof  on  his  own 
principles  account  for  the  introdu^ion  of  unpoiated  Bibles  in- 
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10  the  Jewifli  fynagogues  ?    A  Jew  would  have  looked  upon 

fach  a  fcheme  as  a  profanation  of  tho  facred  text. 

*  Without  the  points^  fays  Mr.  Bayley;  the  fenfe  is  left 
vague  and  unfettled,* 

Admitting,  that  a  word  in  Hebrew  has  a  variety  of  fignifi- 
cations^  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  common  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  yet  the  fenfe  and  texture  of  the  fentence  difcover 
the  true  meaning.  The  Englifh  words  cock,  lock,  line, 
fpring,  &c.  have  many  different  fignifications,  yet  this  cir- 
cumilance  creates  no  difficulty  to  any  intelligent  reader.  Wc 
have  fcarcely  heard  of  any  one  fo  abfurd,  as  the  two  honeft 
-Germans*,  who  tranflate  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  *  rapina 
tla'uis,'*  But  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  wonderful  geniufes  ci- 
ther never  read,  or  did  not  underftand  that  poem. 

Laftly,  '  The  Rabbins,  fays  our  author,  compare  the  let- 
ters, without  the  points,  to  the  body  without  the  foul,  &c/ 
|n  oppoiition  to  this,  and  fueh  like  remarks,  we  beg  leave  to 
aflc,  how  it  happened,  that  the  Greeks,  who  evidently  took 
^eir  alphabet  from  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Phoonicians,  could 
ever  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  abfurdity,  as  to  contj^nt  themielvet 
with  the  adoption  of  dead  letters,  and  leave  they^ft/  of  the  aU 
phabet,  kamets,  kibbuts,  patha,  fegol,  &c.  without  the  kaft 
regard.  This  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  our  author's 
iiypothefis,  who  fuppofes  the  vowel  points  to  be*  an  efiential 
j)art  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  preface  the  author  recommends  the 
learning  of  this  delightful  language  (Hebrew)  to  every  maii^ 
woman,  and  child,  who  has  opportunity,  and  wifhes  to  at- 
tend to  the  exhortation  of  our  l)lefied  Saviour,  in  John  v.  39^ 
'  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  haw  etenud 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  teftify  of  me/ 

Mr*  Bayley's  Grammar  is  one  of  the  fulleft  and  the  plahieft 
we  have  feen,  on  the  MafiretUfyfiem  ;  and  as  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  original  text  of  feveral  chapters,  feled  verfes,  and 
ttfeful  hiilories,  tranfiated  verbatim  and  analy^,  we  make  im 
doubt  but  that  it  will  enable  any  one  of  a  moderate  capacity, 
to  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptores^ 
with  very  little  additional  afliilance. 


*  '  The  Rspe  of  the  Lock,  i*  e,  Rapina  clavis  regiminis  ct  relt- 
frtonis,  cui  oppoftiit  Efdras  Barnwotdius  fcriptum  Tub  titulo,  A 
Key  to  the  Lock,  i.  e.  Clavis  ad  ckivem,  quo  pericalo(am  poematit 
iltius  intentionem  detegere  conatur."  Kleickcri  Bibliothtca  emdi* 
torum  pr8ecocium>  p.  30  u 
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JLetters  addreffed  to  ^'wo  Toung  Married  Ladies^  en  the  mofi^  ht-^ 
terefting  SuhjeSis,     z  njoU,      izmo.     5/.     Dodiley* 

'nr  HESE  letters  arc  evidently  the  produaions  of  a  lady, 
*  -*  who  informs  us,  jhat  they  were  written  in  the  courfe  of 
a  Ibng  and' painful  illnefs.  In  fuch  a  fituation  flic  intimates 
(and  undoubtedly  with  great  fincelity)  that  the  eiFufions  of  her 
heart  involuntarily  flowed  from  her  pen,  without  form  or  art. 
She  owns  (what  is  very  true)  that  the  thoughts  which  Ihe  hai 
thrown  together,  are  in-egulat  and  imperfect ;  bat  that  every 
otKer  confideration  was  fuperceded  by  a  tender  folicitude  fot 
the  happinefs  of  her  young  friends,  and  an  anxious  dcfire  to 
leave  with  them  a  lafting  memorial  of  her  affeftion. 

The  fubje£ls  upon  which  fhe  offers  her  advice,  are  the  du- 
ties of  religion  and  morality,  ornamental  accompliftimcnts, 
public  diveriions,  the  affedUon  due  to  a  hufband,  th^  educa- 
tion of  children,  domeftic  oeconomy,  &c. 

As  the  education  of  children  appears  to  be  one  of  her  fa^ 
yourite  topics,  Ihe  has  made  it  the  fubje£l  of  feverai  letters, 
expatiating  at  large  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  theif 
ininds  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  giving  them  proper  notions  of 
religion,  of  truth,  of  benevolence,  of  humility,  of  compaffion, 
of  induftry,  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  the  great  Author 
of  the  univerfe. 

^  On  this  head  Ihc  tery  properly  oppofes  the  abfurd  fcheme 
of  Rouffeau,  who  fays  :  *  the  firft  part  of  education  ihould  be 
purely  negative,  and  Ihould  only  confift  in  guarding  the  heart 
from  vice,  and  the  mind  from  error.  If  you  could  bring  up 
a  child  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  without  even  knowing  his 
right  hand  from  his  left,  healthy  and  robuft,  the  eyes  of  his 
underftanding  would  be  open  to  reafon  at  your  firll  leflbn,  vtiid 
Jboth  of  habit  and  prejudice  ;  his  paffions  would  not  operate 
againft  your  bcft  endeavours ;  and  by  attempting  nothing,  you 
wQuld  gain  a  prodigy  in  education,  Exercife  their  corpweal 
organs  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  but  keep  their  intelleftual  ones 
"inaftive  as  long  as  poffible.'  Such  a  negative  education,  as 
this  very  fenfible  writer  obferves,  is  impradicable  :  '  the  in- 
quiiitive  difpofition  of  the  child  would  perpetually  lead  it  to 
aik  queftions,  and  to  gain  information  from  every  illiterate 
fervant  in  the  family.'  Their  minds,  if  not  employed  in  ufc- 
ful  learning,  would  be  occupied  by  mean,  vulgar,  and  ab- 
furd notions ;  and,  through  habitual  indolence,  would  be  to- 
tally difmclined  to  ftudy  and  application. 

Though  this  lady  is  no  enemy  to  ornamental  accomplilh- 
.   fluents,  or  todrefs,  ihe  very  rightly  expofes  the  folly  of  thofe 
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^arents^  who  make  thefe  articles  the  principal  objeds  of  their 
cibildren's  att-ention. 

*  Lord  Halifax,  in  his  excellent  trea rife  of  Advice  to  a  Daugh- 
ter, iCaUis  very   fine  dancing  ''  excelling  in  a  fault."     Whether 
the  opinion  of  this  wife  man  (who  lived  in  the  laft  Ceiitury)  was 
right,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  but  certain  it  is,  that 
in. the  prefeiit  day,  fo  far  from  looking'  on  this  accomplifliment 
of  dancing  in  the  light  of  the  above  honourable  author,  it  is  un?- 
verfalty  made  the  molt  important  article  in  the  whole  prefect 
iyilcm^of  female  education.     1  once  fa  w  a  letter  from  a  vaiil  fa* 
ihionable  woman  (who  was  the  mother  of  three  girls)  which  rua 
<hus  :  -  **  As  to  Caroline,  my  «ideft,  I  am  happy  to  fay  every 
iBOEOfnt  of  her  dtay  is  employed  with  her  dancing  or  her  finging 
maftrri— flie  begins  to  dilcover  a  pretty  tafte  for  drefs,  and 
itnows  how  to  manage  her  fine  hair  to  the  beft  advantage,  with 
▼cry  little  help  of  falfe,  or  of  a  frizeur.     I  flatter  myfelf  her  per- 
-iba  will  be  extremely  beautiful — I  never  faw  fuch  a  Ikin — fuch 
lovely  red  and  white ! — You  would  be  delighted  with  her  in- 
dttflty.     I  affure  you,  flie  has  herfelf  invented  (which  I  tried 
TttYftM)  a  wafti  for  the  neck,  greatly  fuperior  to  Warren's  milk 
<jf  rofes,  aad  alfo  an  excellent  pafte  for  the  hands.     She  makes 
the  very  prettieft  card  purfes   you  ever  faw.— As  to  the  two 
yoimgeiV  whom  you  enquire  after,  1  have  not  feen  them  a  long 
time  ;  but  I  have  changed  their  boarding-fchool ;  for  that  ftupid 
womaji  where  they  were,  Mrs.  Stridland,  taught  them  nothiog 
in  the  world  but  reading  Englifli  and  plain-work :  I  have  therey 
ibrc  removed  the  poor  things  from  fuch  a  fcene  of  duUnefs,  to 
Mrs.  Delamot's  famous   French  fchool ;  and  one  great  motive 
for  doing  fo  was,  that  there  is  the  very  beft  dancing-mafter  in 
England.     I  am  forry, .  however,  to  tell  you,  Charlotte  conti- 
ttaes  Hill  fat  and  fliort,  and  I  greatly  fear  will  be  a  very  clamfy 
woman.     As  to  Louifa,  your  god-daughter,  I  grieve  to  fay,  her 
features  grow  like  thofeof  her  father  ^-rher  ikin  is  lamentable  ; 
ilill  as  brown  as  a  Creolian.     I  am  quite  unhappy  too  about  her 
l))ape  !''    Alas  I  Utrle  reafon  had  this  vain  ridiculous  mother  to 
rejoice  in  the  accompliQiments  of  her  Caroline ;  as  the  miferable 
girl  (educated  only  to  allure)  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  the 
*prcy  of  a  vile  libertine,  with  whom  (being  a  married  man)  (he 
eloped  to  France,  and  died  foon  after,  equally  wretched  and  in- 
famous .*  \ 

On  the  fubjedl  of  drefs,  the  author  makes  the  following  juft 
obfervations. 

*  As  to  drefs,  you  will  continue,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  cxqui- 
fitely  delicate  in  that  article  ;  and  I  know  you  will  always  pre- 
fer an  elegant  fimplicity,  which  will  beft  (hew  your  tafte  and  de- 
licacy to  a  load  of  finery  and  tawdry  ornaments :  as  S^vift 
fays,  *'  I  know  you  are  both  utter  contemners  of  that  Idnd  of  di- 
IHndion  which  a  finer  petticoat  can  give  you  ;  becaUfe  it  can 
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neither  make  foM  richer,  handfomcr,  younger,  better-naturecl, 
more  \vifex)r  virtuous,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg."  Many  wo- 
men little  imjtgine  how  much  drefs  is  expreffive  of  their  charac- 
ters ;  vanity,  levity,  flutti(hnefs,  often  appear  through  it.  An  old 
Spanifli  proverb  fays,  "  Tell  me  what  books  a  man  reads,  and 
what  company  he  keeps^.and  I  will  tell  you  what  mani^r  of  man 
he  is  :"  but  I  think  we  may  with  greater  propriety  fay.  Tell  me 
flow  fuch  an  one  dreflc»,  and  I  will  tcU  you  what  fort  of  man  he 
is.  It  would  be  a  more  certain  way  to  difcover  the  fecret  bias  of 
each  perfon ;  it  is  a  kind  of  index  to  the  mind.  Upon  the  fiao^e 
you  fee  the  moft  exadt  and  ftridteft  attention  is  paid  to  what  they 
call  drefling  their  chara<5lers.  The  fop  has  his  folrtairc — thle 
Quaker  her  pinched  cap  and  little  black  hood — the  courtestan  is 
decked  with. every  tawdry  ornament  to  allure.  The  mort  perfect 
elegance  of  drefs  appears  always  moft  csSy^  and  the  leaft  flu  died. 
I  need  not  remind  you  to  accuftom  yourfelvcs  to  an  habitual 
neatnefs ;  and  I  know  you  will  always  remember,  that  even  your 
moft  carelefs  undrefs  be  fuch,  that  you  need  not  be  afhamed  of 
appearing  before  any  company*  The  fineft  woman  in  the  world 
ihews  her  beauty  moft  by  endeavouring  to  conceal  it. 

The  following  piece  of  advice  is  of  infinite  importance  ti» 
young  married  women. 

*  It  is  impoffible  a  woman  can  too  much  ftudy  the  tafte  of  her 
liulband;  and  (he  muft  likewife  endeavour  to  excel  in  thofe 
amufements  which  he  moft  apt)r»vcs.  Set  yourfelveB  to  confider 
'  this  great  point.  Be  it  books,  mufic,  &c.  rcmembeJ*  there  is 
no  little  accomplilhment,  however  trifling,  but  it  becomes  im-| 
portant  when  it  conduces  to  the  amufement  of  your  hufband. 

Never  did  our  charming  friend  Mrs.  P appear  in  fo  amiable 

alight,  as  when,  having  entertained  her  company  with  one  of 
the  fineft  Italian  fongs  ever  compofed,  (lie  declared  (he  had  taken 
no  fmall  pains  in  the  acquifition  of  it,  "  becaufe  (faid  (he  with 
a  fmile)  it  is  my  huiband's  favourite^'*  He  gave  her  a  mo(t 
aflfedionate  look  of  inexprelTible  tendcrnefs.  Of  all  the  move- 
inents  of  a  generous  foul,  thofe  fecret  emanations  of  kindnefs 
arc  the  greateft  and  moft  aftcdting,  which  the  obliger  does  not 
-put  oh  the  fcore  of  gratitude.  Married  perfons  do  not  in  gene- 
ral con(ider  enough  thefe  little  delicate  attentions.  As  the  moll 
exquifite  performance  in  mufic  (to  draw  a  fimile  from  my  favour 
ritefcicnce)  derives  its  greateft  beauty  from  thofe  inexprellibly  de^ 
licate  touches  of  harmony,  and  fecret  combinations  of  tafte,  joined, 
with  execution,  which  'are  only  to  be  felt,  but  not  defcribed  ; 
fo  does  this  obliging  elegance  of  behaviour  polifli  every  other 
quality,  and  ditFufean  incffeble  grace  over  every  look  and  adlion  ; 
it  is,  in  fliort,  the  perfedlion  of  tafte  in  life  and  manners  ;  it  is 
virtue,  and  every  excellence  in  its  moft  graceful  form.  It  is  of. 
the  utmoft  confequencc  to  have  your  aniufcmeats  at  home,'  and 
within  yourfelvoi^ 
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*  It  is  imagined  (I  know  not  why)  that  when  a  wotfitm  is  mti^ 
fitAy  (he  is  to  bani(h  every  agreeable  aceomplifhinent,  and  thu 
nothing  but  the  mofl  fad  and  melancholy  duties  are  to  take  places 
1  have  always  obferved  (nay  it  is  proverbial)  that,  for  inftancc, 
mufic  abd  iingiogi  after  oiarriage,  are  fopn  negled^ed  and  laid 
afide ;  even  where  the  lady  has  particularly  excelled  in  thofe 
charming  accompliihroents.  But  I  would  aik,  is  this  politic  ? 
Can  we  be  aftonilhed,  that  when  a  man  fees  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  melancholy  folemnity  reign  in  his  home,  that  he  (hoiild  feek 
diveriions  abroad  ?  or  that  the  generality  of  men  ihould  not  be 
inclined  to  embrace  a  flate  which  they  think  fo  difagreeable  ^ 
How  often  do  we  hear  a  young  married  woman,  when  afltcd  to 
fing  or  pjay,  exclaim,  '•  Sing  I  no— :my  finging  days  arc  no^r 
over :  I  am  now  married : — a  wife  has  fomething  clfe  to  do  thai» 
to  mind  fuch  trifles  !".  By  the  way,  this  is  no  great  complime»& 
to  the  huiband  :  in  fa<5t,  he  fees  that  the  everlafting  excufe  of  the 
management  of  family  affairs  is  merely  a  pretence  ftar  no  longes 
endeavouring  to  render  herfe  If  amiable.'  < 

Some  of  our  readers,  without  doubt,  will  obferve,  that  the 
hoiband  ihould  likewife  endeavour  to  render  himfelf  amiable* 
fcy  a  pleafing  attendon,  •  and  an  afieftionate  endearment ;  and 
that  if  he  is  cool,  indelicate,  or  negligent  in  his  behaviour  ta' 
his  wife;  he  tanhot  rcafonably  expect  any  t>f  her  engaging 
condeftenfions. — rWe  cannot,  we  muft  confefs,  plead  any  ex- 
eufe  for  the  grofs  infenfibilky  of  fome  hu (bands  ;  but  where  a 
man  is  incorrigibly  rough  or  difagreeable,  we  can  only  join 
with  our  fair  advifer  Tn  recommending  the  following  example 
to  the  imitation  of  the  wife. 

*  Never  did  our  charming  friend,  Mrs.  G  ■■-— ,  appear  in  fo. 
exalted  a  light,  as  when  Ibe.is  giving  the  merit,  pf  her  own  excel- 
lent management  to  that  iimple  fool  her  huiband,  and  rendering- 
him  all  the  credit  of  her  own  admirable  oeeonomy,  and  other 
virtues.  One  may  indeed  fay,  that  (he  fcenis.  as  induftrioufly 
to  conceal  his  infirmities,  and  to  make  his  very  defedts  appear  in 
the  mofl  amiable  light,  as  many  otVl^p  women  do  to  make  their 
hufbands  infamous  or  ridiculous.  The  folly,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  huftand  of  the  above  excellent  woman  is  her  lliining-time.* 

Our  fair  moralift,  treating  of  diveVlions,  reprefents  card- 
playing  as  '  a  fen^left  and  pernicious  infatuation.*  Fut  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  that  a  well-bred  woman  fhould  not  he 
a  ftfanger  to  an  amufement,  which  ia  almoft  univerfally  fa- 
fluonable  ;  and,  under  proper  reftridions,  a  polite  and  agi^e- 
able  diveriion. 

There  is  among  mankind  an  iniipid  and  frivolous  race  of 
beings,  who  arc  neither  born  to  fhine  in  converfation,  nor  in- 
a£live  life.     To  thefe  people,  provided  their  fbrtane  will  al-* 
lo^them  to  trifle,  the  card-table  is  an  excellent  refburcc. 
Here  they  are  in  fome  meaf«.re  retrained  from  calumny,  pre- 
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fenrdt  ffim  grofs  iireguhuities^  and  pUced  ih' their  proper 
iphere*  Two  or  three  trite  and  ordinary  phrafcs,  and  thi 
rules  of  the  game,  ari  adequate  to  their  capacities  $  and  by 
this  expedient  they  may  pafs  through  life  with  politenefs  and 
decorum. 

Patriots  and  politicians^  who  Employ  the  morning  |iours  in 
projedling  fchemes,  or  enacting  laws  for  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  may  be  allowed,  when  the  fumes  of  a  luxurious  en^^ 
tertainment  have  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftatc,  to  fpend  the  evening  at  a  lady's  rout* 

There  are  alfo  men  of  genius^  whofe  feverer  (ladies  demand 
relaxation.  To  them  the  card- table  is  of  fingular  utility*  Th« 
company  of  ladies  brightens  their  ideas,  polifhes  their  man-^ 
ners  ;  and  prevents  that  fupercilioufnefs,  fpleen,  and  mifan- 
ihropy,  which  is  too  often  contraAed  in  the  purfuits  of  learn- 
ing and  philofophy.  And  how  much  more  elevated  is  thi$ 
idiveriion  than  that  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  amufed  himfelf 
with  gathering  cockle-fhells ;  of  the  Spartan  monarch,  wh6^ 
rode  upon  a  hobby-horfc  ;  or  of  the  fage  philofophcr,  who  di^ 
verted  himfelf  in  playing  with  his  cat  1 


FOREIGN      ARTICLES- 

Sammlnng  der  Sirgitfchrifien,  fo  das  Buck  Clavides  In  D^nnemark  ve^ 
anlap  hat  \  or,  a  ColleBion  of  the  C(mtro*verJial  Publicationst  occa-t 
Jioned  in  Dinmark  by  the  Book  entitUd  CldiAdes,  In  tnoo  PartS'  40^ 
Fagis  in  fmall  % V9,    Cope n h age n .    (German  •) 

^HEbook  entitled  Clavides  is  a  poem  in  German  hexameters,  pub. 
-'-  lifiied  in  1779  hy  Mr.  Auguft  HenningSj  counfellor  of  ftate.  Its 
fikbjeft  is  the  fevere  proceeding  of  the  court  inquilltion  of  Madrid 
againft  the  unfortunate  Clavides  ^  and  its  obie6t»  to  inoulcate  and 
enforce  religious  toleration*  In  order  the  better  to  infiure  the  at** 
tainment  of  this  obje£(»  Mr,  Hennings  had  fubjoined  diiqutiitiona 
and  remarks  in  profe^  in  which  he,  in  a  very  high  flown  ftyle,  and 
with  an  extravagant  enthufiafm,  infifts  on  that  duty,  from  reafont 
and  motives  not  very  confident  either  with  philofophy  or  Chriftiani« 
ty«  Tbefe  fallies  were  noticed  at  Copenhagen  ^  Hnd  their  danger- 
ous  tendency  by  defixe  expofed  by  Dr.  Schpenheyder»  inaDaniOi 
|Ourna),  without  any  perfonal  acrimony  or  in ve£live.  That  critical 
account  was  by  Mr.  Hennings  con&lered  as  an  inquiiition  {  he.en-» 
deavoured  to  juftify  himfelf,  and  his  anfwer  produced  feveral  re- 
plies by  profeiTors  Smith  and  Tode,  Dr.  Scboenheyder,  and  others^ 
whofe  publications  are  here  colle^led  into  one  volume.  The  con* 
troverly  was  carried  on  on  one  fide  with  meeknefs  and  lemper,  and' 
on  the  other  with  uncommon  and  very  indecent  bitternefs.  For 
having  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  fome  ferioos  ftri^urcs,  t^e  badr 
effects  of  propofit'ions  and  expreiltons  inconfiltent  with  Chriftianity, 
and  for  having  affirmcdy  that  what  men  in  pubUc  ft»cions  cbufe  nott 
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to  tkiuk»4)iit  to  fpeak,  to  write,  arid  to* print,  «>n  the  fubjeft  «f  reK- 
j^ion  cannot  be  iiiditfcreht  to  gbv^rnroent,  Dr.  Schoenheyder  wa« 
accufed  by  bis  antdgonift  of  a  likenefs  to  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  } 
of  having  violated  i\\  rhe  duties  of  humanity,  of  being:  a  fitrious 
jSEeatot.  aphrenetical  fanatic*  a  patrpnpf.the  maifacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew at  Paris,  Sec,  Sec,  A  ftriking  and  dreadful  in (tance  this  in- 
tolerance, in  a  preacher  of  religious  toleration  ! 

Uaehrichtftt  am  Sardimen^  *VQn  der  gegenivartst^en  Verfaffung  dUfer  /«- 
yif/j  or.  Account  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  prejent  State  of  that  IJland. 
%^%  Pages  in  %<uo.    Leipzig.     (German,) 

«r»HIS  account  of  a  remarkable  ifland  hitherto  very  little  known« 
•■'  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  about  1773,  in  thirteen  letters, 
Written  by  a  military  officer  in  the  Sardihian  fervice;  and  feems  to  be 
both  authentic  and  fuJI.  They  contain  a  pogcaphical  defcription 
and  an  hiilorical  account  of  the  antiquities,  the  j>olitical,  eccieHafti- 
cal,  literary,  and  commercial  ilate  of  the  country;  of  its  produc- 
tions, the  climate,  and  the  manners  imd  chara^er  of  its  iiibabit* 
ants.  • 

The  population  of  the  ifland,  it  is  well  known,  is  neither  pro« 
fK>rtioned  to  its  iize,  nor  to  lit  natural  fertilityw  -The  king  never 
refides  in  it  j  the  viceroys  are  changed  every  third  year.  The 
^Tcendehcy  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  $  the  poverty  and  op- 
preliion *of  the  common  people  5  the  grofTett  ignorance  of  the  im- 
provements and  enjoyments  of  other  nations  5  tl?e  lazinefs  of  the 
natives,  and  their  difU  contentment  with  their  own  wretched  and 
fqualidftate;  the  negle6l  of  agriculture,  and  want  of  trade,  are 
more  than  fuffici'ent  to  account  for  that  fmail  {population.  In  175S 
the  feven  cities  and  towns  of  the  ifland  contained  no  more  than 
53,451  people  ;  and  the  whole  idand  not  above  316,44.5 :  that  ntim* 
ber  has  now  rifen  to  376,000,  of  which  the  capital,  Cagliari,  alone 
IS  (aid  tp  contain  from  25  to  26,000.  The  power  of  the  viceroy  is 
very  confined  ;  as  is  that  of  the  kinghimfelf,  by  the  ancient  and 
eftablifhed  liberties  and  privileges,  which  by  favouring  the  interefU 
.of  particular  claffes,  obftruft  the  profperity  of  the  nation  in 
gentral.  The  nurfiber  of  troops  kept  in  the  iflatid  is  very  fmaW  $ 
10  is  the  revenue  of  thekingdomj  which  does  not  quite  aniobnt  to 
One  million  of  Sardinian  lire;  this  revenue  arifes  from  a  land-tax 
of  6o,oco  fcudi,  from  fait,  from  tobacco,  monopolized  by  the  king, 
from  the  duty  of  goods  imported,  (which  at  Cagliari  amounts  to 
fixteen  per  cent,  of  which  the  king  however  receives  only  tbree 
.per  cent,  the  nobility  pay  noduty  ;)  from  the  exportation  of  corn, 
and  other  produ6tions  of  the  country  j  from  the  coral  and  tunny- 
iifliery ;  from  the  royal  feal;  from  the  poft-office;  front  crown- vil- 
htges,  and  from  mines.  All  thefe  branches  and  rour':es  of  revenue 
Jiave  ever  fincc  the  times  of  the  Pifan,  Genoefe,  and  efpeci^lly  the 
Span'fii  government,  been  negle^ed  orTnoiled,  Government  is  in 
every  refpcft  counteracted  and'  cramped  by  the  great  privileges  of 
thediobility.  The  country  is  perpetually  draining  ofitscaflj,  ay 
its  wealthiclt  noblemen  chufe  to  refide  and  fptnd  their  iftcome  in 
Spain.  The  laws  arc  good,  but  indifferently  executed.  The  afy- 
l\im  afforded  by  churches  prevails  here,  and  is  attended  with  all  its 
pernicious  effects.  In  ignorance  in  matters  of  religion,  and  abfurd- 
ity  in  religious  ceremonies,  the  natives  feem  to  exceed  all  other  na- 
tions. Ti£  clergy  are  rieby  luaurious,  indolent,  and  ignorant .-  and 
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lit  iate  of  learning,  arts  and  fciencet,  in  general,  very  poorin- 
'dfed.  The  Jefuits  had  begun  to  co\k6k  a  library,  the  only  one  in 
tne  ifland,  and  that  is  now  (hut  up.  The  eye  meets  every  where 
with  large  uncultivated  trails  of  country,  and  the  laSsinefs  of  tlie 
ttatives  is,  as  ufual,  joined  to  an  obftiiiate  oppofition  to  every  tn» 
novation  or  improvement. .  .Yet  even  here  the  order  of  the  Jefuits 
vras  aboliihed  without  any  difficulty. 

The  tunny-fifllcry  is  a  conHderable  article  of  trade. 

The  viceroy  receives  e^ery  year,  ih  September;  lifts  of  all  the 
people,  and  an  account  of  all  the  corn  groi^n  within  the  year>  and 
bf  all  the  cattle  in  the  ifland. 


Vngrifches  Magaxin  pder  Btytritge  scar  VaterlindifcHtn  Gejchkhu  ErJ* 

btfchreibung  und  Natmrtuiffenfchaft  \   or,  thi  Htutgariau  tl/lagazin£ 

or  Contributiom  to  the  Htflory,   Qiographj/y  and  general  Fhjjict  if 

that  Country^     8i;o.    Prefburgh. 

npHE  contents  of  this  periodical  i^agasine  are  various,  intereftingi 

-''    inilruAive,  and  entertaining.    It  will  be  continued,  and  four 

^arts,  of  eight  feitiohs  each,  will  form  a  volume. 

The  Brft  part  treats  of  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  iithabitaata 
of  Hungary;  of  the  invention  of  coacbei;  anecdotes  of  the  life  of 
i*^icoIaus  Ifchtwaufi  )  the  ireception  of  the  Auftriari  archduchef^ 
Mary  Chriftierna,  by  her  bridegroom  Sigifmiind  Bathori,  prince 
bf  Tranfilv^nia  ;  of  the  combination  of  the  fyftematical  And  hi^to- 
Irical  ftudy  of  natural  hiflory  s  of  the  armsof  TranHlvania  firft  tued 
by  Sfgifmund  fiathori ;  of  fome  newly  difcovered  Roman  infcrip- 
tions  ih  Tranfilvania,  one  of  them  to  the  Deo  Aiizo,  or  Mirti  Paci« 
iicatori  ;  of  the  (late  of  the  didridl  of  Biilritz,  in  the  time  of  the 
iCorvini  \  of  Wolfgang  Bclhlen*8  Hiftory  of  Tran(ilvania  j  of  a  ca- 
vern near  Agtelek,  in  the  county  of  Goemoera  ;  of  duke  John  Pre* 
derick  of  Saxe-Gotha^simprifonment  at  Preiburgh  ;  of  the  divifton 
bf  the  bannate  of  Temefch,  into  three  conntiek  aiid  a  nitlitary  di« 
ftri^l ;  of  the  arms^  figures,  and  letters  on  llungariah  coins,  demot- 
ing the  marks  or  Chriman  names  of  the  counts  of  the  Chambre^ 
and  of  the  feveral  mints;  of  the  beginning  of  the  devotion  of  thb 
<|^al  vary -hill  near  Prefburgb,  in  1694  ;  of  the  numbers  of  people 
i&nd  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  and  Lodomitia,  formerly  a 
part  of  Poland ;  of  anecdotes  relating  to  the  national  chara6ler  of 
(he Hungarians:  fome  exrradls  of. John  KhevenhQller''s  annals  of 
Hungarian  tranfaflions  in  156^  and  tjjt ;  and  fome  records  of  the 
tity  of  Preiburgh  are  here  likewife  inierted. 

Amohg  many  other  ctiiibus  faiRs  and  rciharks^  we  hei*e  Je^rn, 
Ihai  coaches  were  originally  invented  b)r  the  liungarian  kitig  Ma^ 
thias  CorvinU9,  and  that  they  got  their  appellation  from  that  of 
Kochi,  (Kotfi)  now  Kitfee^  a  village  in  the  county  of  Wiefelburgh. 
In  1515  they  were  become  To  common  and  fa(bioiiable^  that.a  diet 
bf  the  kingdom  i^as  obliged  to  forbid  the  nObility  (who  by  khe 
Handing  orders  were  bound  to  appear  armed  and  on  horfeback),  to 
appear  in  coaches  at  the  diet.  Of  that  hiftory  of  Tranfilvania  cOm* 
^pnly  afortbed  to  Wolfgang  Bethlen,  but  here  to  Samuel  Grond* 
^ky,  of  Grondy,  a  work  very  fcarce  in  Ciernuny,  not  lefs  than- ten 
Copies  are  faid  to  be  found  at  Hermannftadt.  A  new  and  complete 
editioii  of  that  work  is  proiiiifed  by  a  bookfeller,  Hockmeifter^ 
At  Hermannftadt,  ^ho  has  obtained  the  permifiion  to  reprint  ir, 
ivrithout  fubmirtin^  it  to  the  cenfurt. 
Vou  LIV,  Dec.  I7«»»  H  h  Ob/erva^ 
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Obfervations fur  U  TraitS  de  Paix  concl&a  Parisy  le  lo  Fivrier,  176^^ 
*7o  Pages  in  %vo»    Amfterdam. 

ITKE  anonymous  author  of  thefe  obfervations  is  evidently  partial. 
His  purpofe  in  writing  them  was  to  proye»  that  Great  Britain  has 
in  a  variety  of  inftances  uifi  inged  on  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
?aris,  and  abufed  the  fuperiority  of  her  navy  for  the  deftroftion  o£ 
the  ,trade  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  the  diftant  parts 
gf  the.gJohe.  He  even  pretends  that  the  fquadron  fent  by  George  I. 
to  the  adiltance  of  the  Swedes  againft  Ru/fia  ;  that  Anfon's  expedi-i. 
tion,  and  the  fet'lemenis  of  theEnglifii  on  the  Ohio,  were  to  be  im- 
puted to  her  thirft  of  conquers.  He  then  introduces  his  obferva- 
tions on  the  chief  articles  of  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  by  a  fhort  hi- 
fiory  of  the  difputes  between  England  and  the  houfe  of  Bourbon^ 
and  by  feme  remarks  on  the  lalt  war.  In  general  Braddock's 
pocket-book,  the  Frenth  are  (aid  to  have  fpiuid  orders  from  the 
Britifli  miniltry  for  the  cbnqueft  of  Canada,  a«d  for  tranfpoiting 
all  its  fnhabitants  to  France.  An  anecdote  which  we  are  apt  to 
think,  fomewhat  apocryphal,  even  on  the  Gngle  confideration  of 
the  very  great  numbers  of  the  French  colonifts.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  lart  war  the  French  minifter  of  the  marine  depart'ment  him- 
fdf  thought  their  marine  fo  abfolgtely  irrecoverable,  that  he  fold 
all  the  remaining  (hips  and  vefTels  of  war  to  private  individuals,  and 
^he  naval  (lores  in  thearfenals  and  magazines  at  Brelt  by  au^ion  to 
the  beft  bidder.  ..The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  inqucftion,  relat- 
ing to  the  ce(rion  of  Canada,  is  here  minutely  commented  upon, 
li^l^ny  objedlions  are  alfo  raifed  again(^  the  Quebec  A6J,  though  oa 
grounds  direflly  oppoiite  to  thofe  on  which  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  foloudly  complained.  Thefe  appeared  to  be  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vantages granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada  by  njiat  a6t  : 
Whereas  our  author  aiTerts,  that  the  very  fame  Catholics  were  rather 
lofers  by  it,  fince  the  feveii  Catholic  members  in  the  council  of 
(Quebec  were,  from  their  number,  too  welak  to  defend  the  rights  of 
their  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  whofe  number  are  here  efti mated  at 
150,000  perfons,  againd  the  incroachments  to  be  feared  from  the 
fifteen  Froteltant  members  of  the  fame  council.  According  to  an 
aftual  ennumeration,  the  numbey  of  Proteltants  difperfed  over  Ca- 
nada at  the  beginning  of  the  Amejican  troubles^  is  herefaid  to  have 
•mounted  only  to  3000  perfons.  The  fi(hcry  allowed  to  the  French 
by  the  peace,  on  the  Northern  coatt  of  Newfoundland,,  is  here  faid 
to  be  much  lefs  profitable,  than  that  on  the  Southern  coatt  ^  and  the 
^(li  caught  on  the  former  to  be  unfit  for  the^  Mediterranean  trade. 
By  many  other  limitations  the  French  fiftieries  on  thofe  coafts  were 
abfolu,tely  ruined.  They  were  prohibited  from  fifl^iiigin  thechaof 
nel  between  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon^  and  an  Englifh  commiflioner 
appointed  toobferve  and  tofeizethe  French  (iflaing  vefl'els.  Yet,  by  the 
autlvjr'sown  confcffion,  the  number  of  the  French  fi(hermen  on  the 
V>anks  of  Newfoundland  appears  tohave  been  in  1768  full  as  great^ 
9s  in  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  and  to  have  employed  and  fup- 
ported,  not  1700,  as  Abbe  Raynal  fays,  but  9722  men.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  French  are  faid  to  have  purchafcd  to  the  value  of  two 
niilUons  of  livres  tournois,  of  (ifli,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton^ 
probably  for  fmuggled  goods.  In  bis  obfervations  on  tj*e  leventh  - 
article,  by  which  the  limits  of  Loiiifiana  are  regulated,  he  relate  % 
ftae  ceifion  of  that  province  to  Spain,  and  the  troubles  which  arofe 
inconfequence  of  that  ceffioA  >,  and  a(rures  us  tbat«  but  for  the  difi 
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enfion  between  Philip  the  Vtb  and  the  duke  of  OrleanSi  refirentojf 
France,  the  French  would  at  that  time  have  evacuated  Louifiina^ 
The  author  c  jraplains  of-  various  oppreilioos  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  of  Grenada,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  very  conlideraWe 
privileges  granted  them  by  Great  Britain. 

The  Negro  trade  of  the  French  had  nearly  ceafed  after  the  peace. 
as  they  kept  only  the  barren  rock  of  Goree,  and  a  few  fmali  comp* 
toirs  at  Rufifco,  Fordudal  and  Joal,  with  the  fort  of  Albreda  on  the 
river  Gambia.  In  order  therefore  to  recover  in  fome  degree  that 
branch  of  trade,  the  Fi-cnch,  in  1773,  purchafed  of  the  king  of  Da- 
mal,  in  the  environs  of  Rufifco,  the  headlands  of  Bin  and  Dacar. 
.  Of  thofe  articles  of  the  peace  which  regarded  the  Spaniards,  the 
author  pretends  the  feventeenth  article  to  have  been  infringed  by 
the  £ng1i(h,  by  erecting  fortification  on  the  Spanish  coafts  where 
they  uied  to  cut  logwood.  It  was  not  tiil  that  peace  that  the  Spa-* 
nifli  fubje£ls  lofl  their  right  of  fi(hing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland^ 
which  had  beeo  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guipufcoa  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

The  conduct  of  the  Englifli  towards  the  Dutch  is  alfo  difpkyed, 
lefs  minutely  indeed,  but  not  lefs  unfavourably  than  that  towards 
France  and  Spain.  The  author  cenAires  in  ^particular  the  fettlement 
on  Balambangan,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fpice  monopoly  of  the 
Dutch  i  but  forgets  the  fuccefsful  attempts  of  the  French  for  tranf- 
planting  fpice-trees  to  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  related  by  M.  Sonherat, 
and  their  attack  on  Hougli  in  Bengal,  in  1759  i  without  mentioning 
any  thing  of  the  connexions  of  the  Dutch' with  Meer  Jaffier  againit 
England,  or  of  tiie  fruitlefs  attempts  of  wrelting  the  faltpetre  trade 
in  Bengal  from  the  Eoglifh. .  .His  obfervations  on  the  difputes  of 
Great  Britain  with  North  America  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  Ame- 
rican publications,  and  deferve  as  little  notice  as  thofe  of  his  obfer- 
vations on  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  which  he  has  only  copied  the  de« 
clarations  and  manifettos  of  the  belligerent  powers. 


FOREIGN   LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

Das  Gaftmahl,  oder  der  Weife^  eine  Ph'thfophifchi  Erzahlungy  mil  Dia» 
iogue  J  or,  tht  Entertainment ^  or  the  Sage^  a  phdojophical  Tale.  By 
Frederick  Knoll.     i%%  Pages  in  Ivo^     Weimar.     (German*) 

TfUTHYPHRON  entertains  feven  philofophers  at  his  villa,  (ituated 
—  on  the  fame  fpot  on  which  Periander  of  old  is  faid  to  have  once 
entertained  feven  fages.  The  modern  Entertainment  is  in  imita- 
rion  of  the  ancient  one,  feafoned  to  the  tafte  of  philofophers  with  a 
variety  of  ufeful  and  pleaHng  difcuifions  of  feveral  fubjefts  %  for  in- 
ftance.  Whether  contempt  or  a  judicious  ufe  of  wealth  fuits  ^  wife 
man  beft  :  What  opportunities  misfortune  affords  for  difplaying 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  by  benevolence,  patience,  firmnefs* 
&c.  Whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  male  or  the  female  fcx  have  exert- 
ed greater  magnanimity,  &c. 

Birmenegildi  Pint  de^Venarum  Metalltcarum  excoSiom,    Fol  L    175 
Paiges  in  ^to,  nvith  25  Plates*    Vienna. 
A  generin,  folid,  and  elegantly  written  introduction  to  metal- 
lurgy, illuftratcd  with  the  ncccflary  draughts. 
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lEj^Ai  fur  Im  GtMeration  di  tHomme,  par  Af.  Caime,  1^\  in  WiJSt^ 
Sezatis£  9H  Brie,    47  Pa^es  in  %*vo,     Amfterdani  aiid  Paris. 
One  of  the  many  fanciful  !lypothefes»  lately  broached  by  Frenck: 
phyfioIogift«»  on  this  fubjedt. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 
POLItlGAL. 

Political  Memoirs^  off  a  Flew  offomeofthejirji  Operations  pftbeWar^ 
after  the  FreHch  Notijication^  as  they  ivere  regarded  by  Foreign^ 
ers  :  in  a  Series  of  Paper 5  ^  iviik  Nates  and  ReJieBi^ns.  To  t.K*hic/r 
isprejC0$d9  an  Introdudion  co7itmning  1  bought s  on  an  immediatit 
Peace.     Svo,     %s»     Stockdale. 

THESE  Memoirs  prefent  us  wiih  a  view  of  fomc  of  tbe  firft* 
operations  of  the  war,  after  the  French  notification ,  in 
the  light io  which,  we  are  told,  they  were  regarded  by  foreign- 
ers. But  the  half,  and  the  more  efTcntial  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
is  aa  Introdudion,  containing  Thoughts  on  an  immediate  Peace.- 
.  The  author  flrongly  condemns  the  d^fign  of  granting  independ- 
ency to  America,  as  a  meafure  fraught  with  pernicious  CGufe-- 
quences,  botfii  to  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  He  appeals  to 
fpeecKet  formerly  made  by  f6me  noblemen  now  in  adminiftration,- 
tor  a  proof  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  they  field  the  idea  of 
fuch  a  difmemberment  of  the  empire ;  and  contends,  that  there 
has  happened  no  event  which  ought  reafonably  to  dtfpofe  tlie  na- 
tion to  a  furreailer  fo  unparalleled  in  hiiVory.  He  maintains,  that 
Great  Britain  is,  at  this  moraenr,^  in  pofTeffion  of  fo  powerful  a* 
force,  both  military  and  naval,  ^vith  refources  fo  extenfive  for 
the  fupport  of  the  war,  that  flie  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  the 
neceffity,  either  of  relinquiflung  the  fupremacy  of  her  colonies^ 
or  of  accepting  peace  from  her  continental  enemies,  on  any  other 
than  honourable  terms.  On  thefe  points,  the  author  addrelTes 
himftlf  chiefly  to  the  jcountrytgentlemen,  whom  he  endeavour* 
not  only  to  convince,  by  argument,  of  the  juilhefs  of  fuch  fen-' 
timents,  but  to  animate  wi*^  a  laudable  ardor  for  the  glory  and 
ioterefts  of  thcnatiofi. 

Anglia  Redlvi*l^a :  No  Defence  of  the  Jriftoerafic  Parly  ^  hut  oftht 

J^ing  andPeofde^  mutually  rejlored  to  their  Conftitutional  Ailion^ 

W//I  the  Country  at  large  to  its  Dignity ^  and  the  Bleffmgs  of  its 

free  Government y  by  a  Reform  in  the  Reprefenfafion  and  Dura^ 

fion  of  Parliament*     %vo^    2i.  6i/.     Cadeth 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  Is  fo  reconimetid  the  new  do£lriae 

of  altering  the  reprefentatfon,  and  (hortening  the  duradota  of 

parliament.    To  enforce  the  expediency  of  thefe  changes,  the 

aud\or  ftigmatixes,  in  general  terms,  the  coadu£t  of  the  houfe 

of  commons  for  fbc  fa  ft  fourteen  years  ;  a  period'  in  which,  he' 

alleges^  this  part  of  tike  legiflatore  wais^.  entirely  under  tkt  influx 
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^xft  of -the  adminifiration.  Jftliis  charge  were  fupported  .by 
-fa6ts/it  would  doubtlefs  juftify  the  having  recourfe  to  the  molt 
trffedtual  means  for  prcveming  luch  compliances  in  future.  Bat, 
fo  far  as  wt  can  perceive,  the  imputation  is  founded  merely  upon 
the  authority  of  this  writer,  who  feems  to  confound  a  concurrence 
•of  fentiment  with  an  undue  obfequioufnefs  to  minifterial  direction. 
The  world  has  been  greatly  millakcn,  if  the  laft  change  of  the 
miniftry  \yas  not  effedted  by  fome  motions  made  and  carfied  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  and  it"  this  was  really  the  cafe,  with  what 
Ihadow  of  jofficecan  the  authoi*  affirm  a  coUufion  to  have  fubfift- 
,cd  between  ihofe  mini  iters  and  the  repjefentatives  of  the  people  ? 
Ailother  reafon  fuggefled  for  changing  the  mode  of  reprefenta- 
-tion,  is  to  diminifli  the  power  of  the  ariftocratic  part  of  the  ' 
«  conllitution,  which,  it  is  afhnned,  exerclfes,  at  prefenr,  too 
,^reat  an  influence  in  ele^^ions.  We  fliall  not  .enter  upon  the 
;  enquiry,  whether  the  balance  of  the  conflltution  is  not,  in  thefe 
rimes,  in  greater  danger  from  the  encroachments  of  the  de-^ 
•mocratic  than  of  the  ariftocratic  jx>wer ;  but  fliould  the  pro- 
jpofed  m^^d^  of  reprefentation  be  adopted,  the  mofi:  probiible 
'confequencc  would  be,  that  feats  In  parliament  becoming  lefs 
defirable,  they  would  be  occupied  chiefly  by  thfc  relations  of 
.great' families-;  and  therefore,  that  the  inconvenience,  which 
it  is  the  defign  of  the  projedors  to  obviate,  might,  inftead 
<iof  fuf&nng  any  elF^ntial  diminution,  be  actually  increafed.  The 
BritiHi  condttution  has  long  fubfifled  .with  public  happlnefs 
and  glory  under  Its  prcfent  form  \  and  it  Aill,  we  hope,  may 
iubfili,  unlefs  fadion  dnd  innovation,  the  moft  dcftrudtive  ene- 
'mies  of  government,  fliall,  in  the  end,  be  able  to  overturn  it. 
Let  the  injuries  of  time  be  repaired  with  prudence »  and  the  ef-  . 
jfedh  of  accidental  violence  be  retrained.;  out  let  us  not,  in  the 
^rage  of  refcHrm^  endanger  the  pillars  of  a  political  fabric  the  noblefl 
ever  raifed  by  human  (kill. 

^l>ctights  on  the  prefent  War^     With  an  impartial  Revievi  of  Lord 
I^arth^s  Adminijiration^    in  conducing  the   Americafi^    French^ 
Spanijhy  and  Dutch  War  ;  and  in  the  Management  of  ContraBs^ 
ffasces^  the  public  Money^  fo'c.     %vo*      is*  bd,     Dilly. 
This  pamphlet  is  faid,an  an  adv-^rtifement,  to  hffvebeien  writ- 
^-  ten  during  the  late  fliort  adminiftration  of  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, to  whofe  me^fures  the  author  feems  much  attached.    It 
contains  a  review  Qf  ktfd  North's  adminiftration,  in  conducing 
•the  American,  French,  Spanifli,  and  Dutch  war;  and  in  the 
management  of  contra^,  taxes,  the  public  money,  &c.     Ac- 
. cording  to  this  writer,  it  is  impofljble  to  find,  in  the  whole  of 
.Jord  North's  adrainiilration,  fo  much  as  one  ftep,  which  has  any 
pretenfions  to  good  policy,  or  even  to  Qommon  fenfe.     We  hope 
this  honefti  clergyman,  who  appears  to  have  more  ingenuity  than 
candor,  has  transferred  has  whole  ftock  of  charity  to  lord  North, 
rand  his  colleagues  ;  for  it  would  require  no  fmall  degree  of  that 
virtue  to  hide  the  multitude  of  political  6,1X9,  of  which  he  has 
^ccufedtbem.  * 
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Sketch  of  a  Conference  'with  the  Earl  of  Shclbume.     S*vo.     W. 
Denham.  , 

This  Sketch  relates  to  a  conference  between  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne  and  fomc  gentlemen,  who  were  deputed^  from  tbe  com- 
mittee of  the  proteftant  affociation,  on  the  fubjed  of  the  a6t  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  popery.  The  delegates  appear  to  have 
exerted  themfelves  on  the  occafion  with  great  zeal ;  and  we  find 
that  lord  Shelburne  has  paid  them  fome  compliments  on  their 
eloquence. 

^  Letter  addrejfed  to  the  Ahhe  Raynal^  on'  the  Affairs  of  North 

America.     In  nvhich  the  Miflahs  in  the  Ahhe*s  Account  of  the 

Renfolution  in  America  are  corre^ed  and  cleared  up*     By  Thomas 

Paine,  M.  A.     Sifo.     is.  6d\     Dilly. 

^  The  opportunities  df  information  poflefled  by  Mr.  Paine  have 
enabled  him  to  refute  many  obfervations  which  appear  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  revolution  of  America  ;  a  work  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  abbe  Raynal.  In  general  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
he  throws  a  great  deal  of  new  light  upon  American  affairs. 

Concerning  the  declaratory  aft,  which  fucceeded  the  ftimp 
aft,  he  holas  out  feveral  pertinent  flriftures.  On  the  fubjeft  of 
the  paper-money  of  the  Americans,  he  is  more  full  and  explicit 
than  any  preceding  writer.  Upon  the  difficulty  of  fubduing 
America,  and  upon  the  proper  method  of  concluding  a  peace,  he 
has  likewife  exhibited  obfervations  which  are  certainly  of  great 
utility  and  moment.  But  he  is  obvioufly  animated  with  a  party- 
Ipirlt  that  is  violent  and  acrimonious.  His  contempt  of  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  is  petulant  and  unwarrantable.  His  admiration 
of  Congrefs  is  beyond  all  bounds  ;  and  one  would  fancy,  from  his, 
conclulions,  that  the  minifters  of  England  were  fottiilily  flupid,  or 
franticly  outrageous,  while  the  direftors  of  America  were  pro- 
phetically penetrating,  and  profoundly  wife.  His  treatment  of 
abbe  Raynal,  who  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  him  in  genius  and 
ability,  is  peevifli  and  farcailical.  His  paflions,  which  appear  tOD 
often,  do  an  injui'y  to  his  argument ;  and  though  his  letter  is  in- 
ftrudive  upon  the  Whole,  it  is  yet  read  with  pain.  In  point  of 
languac;c,  hjs  performance  does  not  deferve  high  praife.  His 
expreflions  are  fometimes  forcible  ;  but  it  cannot  be  f^id  that  he 
has  either  attained  to  corfeftnefs* or  elegance. 
A  Letter  in  Defence  of  Mr,  Fox  and  others  ^     ^o,      I  J.     Debrett, 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  overflowings  of  faftion,   Abufe  is 
fubftituted  for  argument,  and  impudence  for  wit. .  Extreme  rudet 
nefs,  and  a  total  want  of  information,  are  its  charafteriflics. 
Remark  i  upon  the  Report  of  a  Peace,  in  Confequence  of  Mr*  Secret 

tary  To'wnfoend'* s  Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  Bank  Di-» 

rc^orsy  t5c,     ^vo.     is,     Stockdale. 

The  mock  defence  of  lord  Shelburne  was  violent ;  but  this 

protluftion  of  the  fame  author  far  exceeds  it  in  fiercenefs  and 

atrocity.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  wildly  and  abfurdly 

pal^onatc.     When  a  waiter  ha$  truth  for  his  foundation,  he  is 

^  Ijatwrglljr 
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.  liaturafly  difpofed  to  employ  reafoning  and  argument :  whea 
lie  is  the  partizan  of  a  fadion,  he  as  naturally  gives  way  t« 
his  paftiality  and  his  prejudices.  The  prefent  author  is  too  warm 
to  comriiand  hhnfelf.  He  exhibits  difgraccful  charges  aj^ainft 
the  earl  of  Shelburnc;  .but  he  does  not  Tupport  them.  HiS 
tinauthenticated  calumnies  recoil  upon  himfelf ;  aitd,  inftead-of 
fixing  any  infamy  upon  his  lordfhip,  they  prefs  againft  their 
propagator.  This  is  by  no  means  the  proper  method  for 
condudtiftg  political  difputes ;  and  fuch  queftionable  oppofition 

^ tends  not, to  humWe,  hiK  to  exalt  the  acculed.  After  pc- 
ruling  fcrioufly  this  piece,  we  are  foTry  that  we  Inuft  totally  dif" 
approve  of  it  5  and  that  we  mull  pronounce  it  to  be  far  inferior 
to  the  former  produdtion  of  the  fame  pen.  > 

j^  Letter 'to  the  Ea  I  of  Sbelhurne^  on  the  Suhje^  of  Mr,  Secretary 
TovjnJI^cnd^ s  Let^tcr  to-jhe  Chainnan  and  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Eaji  India  Company,     %vo.     bd,     Debrett. 
It  is  evident  that  this  performance  l>as  proceeded  from  a  zeal- 
ots friend  to  Mr.  Haftings^     He  is  afraid  of  the  recall  of  this 
gentleman  from  India,  and  is  very  earAefl.to  convince  the  earl 
of  Shelburne  not  only  of  his  abilines,  biit  of  his  integrity.    His 
letter  is  artful,  but  his  arguments  appear  not  to  be  convincing; 
.  We  believe,  notwith (landing  what  the  author  afferts',   that  there 
inre  few  impartial  meii  who  can  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Haftings 
has,  on  every  occafion,  conduced  himfelf  both  with  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

A  Letter  to^the  JFlrfl  B elf afi  Company  of  P'olunteer-s^  in  the  Province: 
ofUlfter,  By  a  Member  of  the  Br  itijb  Parliament  >  81^^.  ii» 
hd.    Debrett. 

This  letter  is  afcribed  to  lord  jBeaucJiamrp.  It  contains  very  - 
fully  his  opinion  upon  Irlfli  affciirs.  He  is  afraid  that  the  in- 
dependency of  Ireland  is  not  yet  completely  eftabliihed  j  and  it  is 
his.  anxious  wilh  that  the  legillative  power  of  that  country  fliould 
be  fixed  upon  a  bafis  that  would  obllrud  forever  any  interference 
from  England.  He  acknowleges  himfelf  to  be  a- zealous  friend 
to  both  countries.  He  thinks  that  Great  Britain  fhould  give  a 
clear  and  definitive  renunciation  of  her  legiflative  authority  over 
Ireland  ;  and  without  this  is  done,  it.  is  his  bpinioathat  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  will  remain  in  iin  urifafy  flate  of  fuf- 
pence.  In  exprelling  his  fentiments  he  is  eafy  and  perfpicuous; 
amd,  in  this  factious  period,  we  muft  commend  highly  his  mode- 
i«,tton  and  temper, 

jS  Letter  to  Lord  Fifcount  Beauchamp^  upon  thcSuhjeSi  of  bis  Letter 
to  ^he.FirJi.BelfaJi  C4>mpany  of  Fdlmi^eersV  %>ud.  1^  pebrelt^ 
In  this  performance  the  letter  which  we  have jufl  noticed  is 
<rriticifed  with  great  freedom.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
•no  farther  conceffions  from  Oreat  Britain  to  Ireland  are  ne- 
^rclTary.  He  imagines  that  from  what  has  been  already  done,  the 
independency  of  the  ktfer  country  is  fully  eilabli^ed.     His  re« 
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inarms  art  fomedmes  fenfible  and  a^ut?  \  but,  sn  general,  he 
i^ems  nu>re  defirous  to  animadvert  on  lord  Beauchamp  'than  to 
illufh*ate  the  political  topic  in  which  he  has  engaged.  lx\  mattcr| 
of  a  public  concern,  writers fliould  be  ^areful  to  diftinguiih  them- 
{elves  by  candour  and. patrjotifm.        ' 

AnAddrefi  t0  th$  Rijiht  Hen^rahk  ^inry  GraUan^  Efy.  fy  tM. 
Ind^enJent  Dublin  Volunteers*     %nfo,     i/.     Sebrett. 
The  debgn  of  this  addrefs  is  to  enforce  a  formal  .renunciation^ 

Jn  the  part  of  Great  Britaip,  of  all  legiilative  authority  ovec 
reland.     The  prejudice  of  the  Ir'^  fcejns  to  be  fo  mu^h  bent  oo^ 
ehis  fubje6t,  that,  in  the  intemperance  of  their  zeal,  they  cannbi"^ 
fefrain  from  expreffing  a  jealoufy  of  fome  cfaaradters  which  werci 
formerly  extremely  popular  among  them. 

^baroBers  »f  Fartiti  in  the  Britijh  Government*  Svo.  i/,  6 J. 
Robinfon. 
A  great  deal  is  attempted  in  this  performance.  It  affe^ls  to  ex- 
hibit the  variations  of  parties  from  the  earlieft  times  of  our  hi-, 
ilory  to  the  prefent  aera.  In  the  old  portions  of  our  ftory  theau- 
thor  is  ill  informed ;  and  he  is  not  better  acquainted  with  recent 
tranfactions.  He  has  much  apparatus  and  formality  ;  but  is  fcl* 
ddm  inftru6live.  With  regard  to  argument  apd  matter,  he  ia 
fallow ;  and  his  compo^tion  and  fiyle  ^re  feeble  and  diffUle. 
9ife  CorreHor^s  Remarks  on  tfjefirji  Part  of  His  Majejiys  Speech  t^, 
ParUament.  December  $,  1782*  %vo*  is,  Debrett. 
Thcfe  remarks  arp  written  in  a  flyle  not  much  diffimilar  tO[ 
^hat  was  ufed  by  fome  of  the  fpeakers  on  the  addrefe.  The  au-' 
thor  attacks  the  fpeech  chiefly  with  ridicule,  but  has  likewife  rc^ 
courfe  occafionally  to  argument.  In  managing  the  latter,  how- 
ever, he  feems  not  entirely  confillent.  He  cenfures,  as  uncon^ 
^tutional,  the  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  in  that  part  of  the 
ipccch  that  relates  to  America,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  holds  the 
independence  of  ^America  virtually  rjeCognized  by  tl^e  addrel^ 
prefentedto  his  majefty  in  the  laft  ftflion  of  parliament.— The  in- 
idependence  of  America  is  an  objedt  of  luch  importance,  that 
we  hope  it  will  meet  with  mature  difcuflion,  before  it  be  fanc-j 
tioncd  by  any  branch  of  the  legiflature. 

Uroeeedings  of  the  County-jU'Ieeting  held  at  MansfieJJy  06loher  zS? 
%<vo,     Burbage,  ^/ Nottingham. 

This  meeting  was  fummpned  with  the  view  of  moving  for  a 
petition  to  parliament,  refpeding  the  fo  much  agiuted  change  in 
the  reprefentatJon  of  the  people.  The  meafure,  it  feems,  was 
ftrongly  urged  by  feveral  fpeakers,  and  received  the  approbatiou 
of  the  alTembly;  ^  ■ 

Sfeech  of  the  Right  Honourable  C barks  James  Fox.  $vop  if« 
.     ,.    Debrett. 

This  fpeech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  eledors  of  Wcft- 
roiniler,  on  the  1 7th  of  July  Jaft*  It  co^ains  Mr.  Fox's  ^Jienfiblt 
reafons  for  his  xe%nation  of  the  office  which  he  lately  held  ; 
^vA  is  particularly  calculated  to  ca^l  an  od^m  on  t^ie  charadler 
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^4  Con.du6^  of  the  prefent  mmillcr ;  in  which,  however,  the 
av|thor*s  prejudice  feem3  too  riolent  to  procure  him  the  fjivour  of 
jhofe-who  judge  with  candor  on  the  fubje^  of  political  animolitics* 
^  Rep^  to  the  Defence  of  the  Earl  of  Sbclhume.  %vo.  is* 
H.  Payne. 
Of  the  pamphlet  which  is  the  object  of  this  reply,  we  gave 
Z  general  account  in  our  laft  Review,  wUere  we  inentionea  the 
great  prejudice  betrayed  by  tlic  nuthor  in  chara6teriziag  lord 
Shclbumfe  and  Mr.  Fox#  The  writer  of  the  Reply,  after  a  feisr 
jjntroducTtory  retnarks,  proceeds  to  the  mifreprcieutations  of  the 
^efin^iir ;  the  moft  material  of  which  he  either  confutes  or  cr- 
pofes  to  ridicule ;  and  he  endeavours,  upon  the  authority  of  lord 
^helburne's  fpeeches  in.  parliament,  to  place  the  cctadu6t  of  that 
nobleman  in  a  light  which  Js  favourable  both  to  his  confiflenc^ 
and  patriotifra.  To  fuch  fad^s  and  obfcrvations  which  can  alone 
J)e  decilive  of  public  charadlers,  political  difputants  ought  to  «- 
llrid  their  attention,  and  not  deviate,  as  even  the  authur  before 
us  has  done,  into  the' antiquated  diftiniftions  of  Whig  and  Tory, . 
which  have  long  been  the  fubjecfl  of  ridicule,  and  it  is  full  time  ta 
cx*plodc, 

The  Recovery  of  America  demonjlrated'  to  le  praBlcahle  hy  Great 
'  Britain^  upon  Principles  and  DeduBions  that  are  clear^  precife^ 
'"  and  convincing*  ^^vo.  is.  ^yilkie. 
•  Could  tl^e  author  demonftratc  this  propofition  to  the  fatisfiic* 
tion  of  the  public,  he  would  be  juftly  entitled  to  rreat  praile ;  but 
we  are  forry  to  find,  that,  in  the  profecu tion  of  his  attempt,  he 
"^is  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  luch  data  midpo^ulata  as  cannot  be 
admitted  by  any  fober  politician,  Tiowever  fpeculative.  He  judi- 
ciouHy  enough  obfervcs,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
Britirfi  miniftry  to  procure  on  the  continent  fuch  alliances  a» 
nught  ferve  to  balance  the  prefent  confederacy  isgalnll  us.  Bur, 
ftrange  to  tell !  thefe  alliances,  he  informs  us,  are  to  be  folic!  ted 
by  committing  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  his  Pruffiaii 
inajefty;  and,  for  the  chance  of  arrangements  vvhich  might 
eveniually  refult  in  our  favour,  in  other  nations,  wc  iught  imme-- 
jdiately  to  embroil  ourfelves  with  one  of  the  moft  formidable  pow- 
jcrs  ot  Europe.  This  is  fo  extraordinary  an  expedient  for  ob- 
taining an  advantageous  peace,  as  we  never  imagined  eould  be 
fuggeltcd  by  any  political  thcoriil,  who  had  not  acquired  hit 
political  principles  from  Utopia. 
^  Letter  from  Mr*  Dawes  to  Jvhn  Horn  Tookij  Ffq. ,    %*vo*     \s* 

Stockdale. 
•  In  a  fpcech  to  the  freeholders  of  Mlddlefex,  aflembled  at 
Hackney,  on  the  29th  of  May  lail:,  Mr.  Home  afTerted  the  doc- 
trine, that  reprefentativcs  in  parliament  arc  the  attornies  of  the 
people.  This  erroneous  propofition  Mr.  Dawes  refutes  in  the 
prefent  letter,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  ftrength  of  ar- 
gument, that  reprefentativcs  arechofcnnot  for  local  but  general 
advantage,  and  are  not  more  refponfiblc  to  their  conftuutenta 
i^vk  tp  the  reit  of  tli©  community, 
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A  Vtrjijicati§n  cfSirJeffery  Dunftan^s  moft  gracious  and  fentimental 
speech,     li.     Debrctt. 
A  burlefque  parody,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for  wit 
or  humour,  has  a  fufficient  portion  of  thatpertnefe  which  often 
charaderizes  fuch  produdtions. 

Sonnets  to  eminent  Men :  and  an  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Effingham^    /^Om 
I  J.     Murray.  ^ 

Thcfe  verfes  appear  to  be  the  tribute  of  fnend(hip  and  efteem. 
They  confift  of  iivt  fliort  epiftles,  and  an  ode  ;  ;in  all  which  the 
author  addreflcs  the  feveral  perfons  in  a  ftrain  of  compliment 
Cuitableto  their  refpedive  characters. 

9 he  Naval  Triumph.  A  Poem,  \to.  \s,  Kearfley. 
The  author  of  this  poem  has  chofen  for  his  fuhje<ft  an  adion 
ti-anfcendently  memprable  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  He 
celebrates  the  vi6tory  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  a  ftrain,  we  muft 
acknovvlege,  not  unworthy  of  that  glorious  event.  The  poeni 
is  diftinguiflied  by  the  fplendor  of  its  imagery,  and  entertains  the 
imagination  with  the  exuberant  enthufialm  of  poetical  panegyric'. 

yerfes  addrejjed  to  Mrs,  Siddons,  on  her  being  engaged  at  the  Thea* 

tre-Royal^  Drury-Lane^  /»   1782.     By  the  Rev.  Mr,  IVhaiky. 

^to.     is,6d*     Cadell. 

This  is  written  in  the  form  of  allegory,  which,  though  not  ill- 
defigned,  is  protracted  to  a  length  that  is  tedious  ;  and  it  is  fenti-  - 
mental  rather  than  defcriptive.— It  affords  us  great  pleafure  to 
find,  jhat  merit,  fo  extraordinary  as  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  meets 
with  more  efiential  retribution  than  the  praife  of  the  Mufes.  But 
humanity  h;is  its  claims  no  lefs  than  theatrical  excellence ;  and 
we  wifli,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that  the  public  (bowed  as 
much  generofity  to  theobj^ds  of  real,  as  to  the  heroine  of  iidti- 
tious  diftrefs. 
lerne  Rediviva:  an  Ode  infer ihed  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland*    By 

the  Rev.   Thomas  Maurice-,    A.    B.  Chaplain  of  his  MajeJ}y*s 

€)7th  Regiment,     /^to.     u..  Dodfley. 

This  poem  bears  no  marks  of  invention  or  genius.  The 
thoughts  are  infipid ;  the  manner  cold  ;  the  verfe  profaic. — The 
fubjcft  required  animation  and  fplrit.  The  plan  of  the  compofi- 
tion  demanded  alfo  no  common  (hare  of  fplendour  and  'fire.  .But 
the  author  difappoints  every  expectation  which  he  ought  to  have 
gratified,  and  exhibits  neither  the  rapture  of  the  patriot,  nor  the 
en  t  h  uiiafm  of  the  poet. 

A  Contemplative  Pf^alL  •  By  William  Muglifton.  j^to^  €d.  Co3%' 
at  Nottingham. 
It  appears  from  an  advertifement,  that  the  author  has  fome 
time  fince  published  propofals  for  printing  a  volume  of  poems  by 
iubfcripiion,  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  be  favoured  with  fuch  a  com- 
miiGon  from  two  hundred ;  but  this  deiign,   from  the  want  of 
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friends,  not  meeting  with  encouragement,  he  has  bce^  induced 
to  publifti  this  little  piece  as  a  fpecimen.  The  Contemplative 
Walk  is  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  the  parks  of  George  More- 
wood,  efq.  at  Alfreton.  It  is  written  in  blank  verfe  i  and  can  J 
dour  muu  ackiiowlege,  that  it  contains,  at  leaft,  an  amiable  pic- 
ture of  domeftic  innocence  and  limplicity.  Mr.  Muglifton  feems 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent,  for  other  conlidera- 
tions  than  that  of  his  poetry  ;  f^r  we  upderfland  that  he  is  the 
fame  manufacturer  of  holicry  at  Alfreton,  who  publiftied  laftyear 
fome  pertinent  remarks  on  the  fubjetSt  of  wool. 

T/^e  Call  of  f he  Gentiles:  a  Peeiical EJpzy.  By  the  Rev.  Spencer 
Madariy  M.  A.     ^to,     u.     Dodfley. 

The  Kiflingbury  eftate  has  produced  few,  very  few  tolerable 
poets.  The  genius  of  the  place  is  poet  arum  atida  nutrix.  The 
poetical  bai^tUngs,  Which  (lie  has  brought  up,  have  fcarcely  de- 
rived the  leaft  infpiration  from  her  foflering  care.  I'hey  are, 
in  the  words  of  the  prefent  poet,  *  unweeting  babblers  all.' 

The  fucoefsful  candidate  tor  the  year  1782,  is  not  inferior  to 
the  generality  of  the  Kiflingbury  bards  :  nor  can  we  affirm,, 
that  he  is  in  any  refpe6t  fuperior.  His  poem  conlifts. of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines.  But  more  than  half  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  fettling  preliminaries,  in  the  bufinefs  of  introdudion, 
invocation,  and  digreflion.  Among  thofe,  which  bear  fome  affi- 
nity to  the  fubje6t,  the  following  are  as  pertinent  and  poetical  as 
any  we  can  extrad. 

*  But  not  to  Ifrael*s  haughty  fons  alone 

Came  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour  born  ; 

Not  fo  repulsed  th'  Almighty's  outftretch'd  arm, 

Not  fo  confin'd  his  love  !  the  dove-like  form 

Of  mercy,  ifliiing  forth,  thro*  every  clime, 

Flies  to  and  fro,  to  earth's  extrcmeft  verge. 

Speeds  her  light  way,  and  plies  her  eager  fearch^ 

Unwilling  to  return  if  chance  ihe  find 

Whereon  to  reft  he  foot!  long-time  intent 

O'er  thee,  Judaea,  felf-de voted  land ! 

With  many  an  anxious  paufe  and  circling  flight 

The  myftic  wanderer  hung  !•  Full  oft  ftie  fought 

Thy  tow'rs,  Jerufalem,  thy  fated  walls, 

And  wept  Q*er  all  the  fcene !  Full  oft  flie  call'd, 

(E'en  as  a  hen  colledls  her  callow  brood) 

And  yet  ye  would  not  1  **  O  ungrateful  race  !'* 

In  deep  defpair  the  lovely  exile  cried  j 

Then  fliookfoft  pity  from  her  wings — and*fled.— i 

H^ppy  the  few,  on  whofe  felc6leji  heads 

The  plenteous  day-fpring  from  on  high  defccndcd 

In  kindly  vifitation  I  Happy  thee' 

On  whom  that  fliow'r  gf  heav'n-born  pity  fell  j 

-^Nor  fell  unfruitful'-— i 
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Here  %t  hare  Mercy ^  in  the  (hape  of  a  <A^t^r,  "joeeping  (n-cr  fci 
jriifalem,  zndijbaking  pity  from  her  ,*«?/«§•/,  in  jhc  ionii  of  a  day- 
jfpringy  or  ^fixywer^  Such  inccfngruous  iraag^§  are  too  commoii 
^n  the  writings  of  our  modern  bards ;  but  are  t^Jterly  inconfiftcnt 
With  what  may  be  called  a  p^e,  daffical,  aiid  unafteded  fimpli* 

A  C9lleHion  vf  Frofe  and  Verfe.     By  James    Lan£eIJs^  3/-  ji. 
1 2mo.     zs.  6 J*     Law. 

Sele&ed  fcom  the  more  popular  of  the  cioderp  poets  and  eflay^ 
Mrritecs. 

©    I    V    I    N    J    T    Y. 

7;J^  StV€nicent}f  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  paraphrafed  and 

explained*     %vo^     6d.     Evans. 

The  author  piraphrafes  the  Article,  and  fubjoins  fome  annota* 
tionsy  in  which  he  otferyes^  that  the  do6irine  of  reprobation  is 
hot  once  mentioned  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  | 
that^  on  the  contrary,  the  thirty-firft  Article  tell  us,  the  offering 
'  of  Chrift  was,the|)erfe£t  .redemption  of  the  whole  world,  in  coo- 
tormity  to  the  fcriptures,  which  alTure  us^  that  our  Saviour  gave 
himfelf  a  vanfora  for  all  men  ;  that  the  church  allows,  *  we  may 
depart  from  grace  g^ven  ;'  and  confeciuently,  that  flie  cannot  be 
underflood  as  aflcrnng  >the  idodrine  oi  abfolute  pr^dcflin^tion  and 
«lc6tion,  wh(ich  implies  an  impoffibility  of  falling  from  grace  ; 
that,  agreeably  to  ',<he  dodtrine  of  the  fcvcqteenth  article,  St. 
Paul  fays,  he  himfetf,  tjhough  a  chofen  veffel,  was  liable  to  be- 
<rome  c^om/ao^,  a  caft-away,  or  reprobate ;  apd,  laffly,  that  th^ 
word  ele^  denotes  choice  and  eminent  Cfariftiairs. 

This  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  refcue  the  feventeenth  Articlq 
from  the  abfurdity  of  the  CalvinifHc  conflTu^tiontand  to  reconcile 
it  to  reafon  and  fcripturc— We  differ,  however,  in  fomc  refpefts,* 
from  this  learned  writer  ;  apprehending,  that  St.  Paul  by  pre- 
dcflination  only  means  God's  determifnation  tocall  the  Gentiles  to 
partake  of  the  privileges  and  bleffmgs  of  theGofpel  ;  and  that 
the  words  ele^^  chofen^  &c.  are  ufually  applied  by  the  facred 
,  writers  to  Chriftians  in  general,  and  not  individuals. 

ThegreatDuty  and  Delight  of  Contentment.  By  E,  Harwood^  D.D. 
/mattSvo*    is.Sd,   Robinfon, 

The  author  explains  the  nature  of  contcntmen^,  and  then  con- 
liders  the  arguments  and  motives  to  the  prance  of  this  duty« 
<which  reafon  and  religion  fuggejl.  - 

The  motives  which  he  panicularly  points  out,  are  thefc  ;  that 
we  ourfelves  and  all  our  ^concerns  are  perpetually  fuperintended 
by  an  omnipotent,  a  perfedtly  juft,  and  infinitely  good  Being  ; 
that  every  particular  fiation,  in  which  we  are  placed,  is  of  God's 
appointment ;  that  there  is  no  condition,  in  the  pre^t  fcene  of 
thmgs,  without  its  troubles  ;  that  moft  probably  we  enjoy  more 
than  is  fufficient  for  the  real  occafion*  of  life  nand  that  there  are 
many  thoufands  wlio  fufi'er  greater  unhappinefs  ^nd  mifery  thaj^ 
ourfelves* 
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Thefe  »rguinen;s  are  cTearly  ftated,  and  ffrongly  enforced ^ 
#ith  a  laudable  fpirit  of  piety  and  refignation  on  the  part  of  the 
karned  and  ingenious  author,  who,  as  we  are  informed,  is  an-* 
Ibrtuaately  labourrngunder  a  ftrokeof the  palfy. 

On  thisoccafion  we  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  fugged  one  reflcc-^ 
tion,  by  way  of  apsgftrophe  to  the  humane  and  compaflionate. 

.  Reader,  if  thou  art  rich  and  powerful,  remember,  that,  in  fuck 
mflances  as  this,  Providence  not  only  tries  the  patieace  rfnd  refig- 
nation of  thtfnfferery  but  the  humanity  and  beneficence  of  .thy- 
self, and  of  EVERY  man,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  a 
friend,  a  pacroiy,  and  protector  to  merit  in  diflrefs. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  intend  that  this  (hould  be  condderrd 
m  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  generai^bfervation  on  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence.  For,  with  refpe6l  to  the  author  of 
this  tTA^ty  we  have  the  pl^afure  to  add,  in  his  own  words,  *  that 
tk\t  benevolence  of  his  friends  has  rendered  bis  iituatron,  in  hi» 
prefent  calamity,  comfortable  and  eafy.' 

Thoughts  on   Polygamy*     By  James  Cooifottf  A*  B*     Sow.     6j#^ 
in  Boards.     Cadell. 

This  work  is  divided  mto  two  parts.  In  the  firfb,  the  author 
fnakes  fome  general  obfervations  on  marriage  as  a  divitie  in{litu« 
tion,  on  foruKation,  whoredom,  adultery,  concubit>age,  and  po-- 
]yga.my ;  and  coniiders  the  fentimcnts  of  Mr.  Madan  on  thofe 
fubjeds.  He  thea  fliews,  what  parts  of  the  Mofaic  law  were  lo^. 
cal  and  temporary. 

In  the  fecond  part,  he  proves,  that  polygamy  is  an  oflfencc^ 
flgainft  the  divine  law,  repugnant  to  nature,  XQ  reafoa,  and  com* 
mon  fenfe,  and  detrimental  to  civil  fociety. , 

In  the  Cfturfe  of  thefe  difquifitionts  he  vindicates  the  fathers 
againft  the  mifreprcfentations  of  Mr.  Madan ;  and  llicws  thar^j 
With  refped  to  the  Jews,  their  attachment  to  heathen  cuftoms^ 
and  other  peculiar  circumilanccs,  rendered  it  expedient  for 
Mofes  to  connive  at  polygamy  amongfi  them ;  but  that  the^ 
practice  of  the  mofl  eminent  patriarchs  cannot  be  propofed  to 
i^s,  as  a  pattern  of  imitation* 

At  the  condu/ion  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  Eng-»» 
]ami,  ^relative  to  marriage. 

Mr.  Cookfon  appears  to  be  a  young  writer  of  learning  and  in* 
genuit^,  rational  in  his  notions,  and  adive  in  the  caufe  of  truth, 
morality,  and  religion.  We  only  wiih^  that  his  book,  which  if 
extended  to  five  hundred  pages,  had  been  more  concife :  hiy. 
readers,  in  that  cafe,  mighft  have  been  more  numerous,  and  his 
refutation  of  the  Madanean  fyffem  equally  latisfa£lory. 

Litters  from  the  late  Rev.  James  Hernfey^  A.  M.    to  the  Right 

Honourable  Lady  Frances  Shirley.     %*vo.     %s*     Rivington. 
This  publication  <ioniifts  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  letters^ 
written  by  Mr#Hcrvey  to  lady  Frances  Shirley,  between  the  be-. 
winning  of  the  year  xyjo,  and  the  i6^h  ef  Decembex'  17^8,  nine 
2^$  before  the  death  of  tbe  author. 
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It  is  obfefved  in  the  preface,  *  that  Mr.  Hervey  appears  the 
fame  admirer  of  Jefus  in  the  clofet,  as  in  his  pulpit ;  in  his  pri- 
vate correfpondence,  as  when  writing  for  the  public,' 

This  is  very  true  ;  but  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
writing  to  lady  Frances  Shirley. 

Though  piety,  and  a  grateful  fcnfe  of  the  bleffings  we  receive 
from  the  divine  Author  of  our  religion,  are  amiable  virtues,  yet 
few  readers,  except  the  faints  6f  the  tabernacle,  will  be  able  to 
perufe  ihefe  Letters  without  difgufl:.  The  napie  of  Jefus  Chrill 
IS  introduced  on  every  yr/-7.W<7«i  occafion,  till  it  lofes  its  efFeci; 
like  the  cant  ot  a  beggar>,  who  folicits  the  benevolence  of  every 
pafTcnger,  by  conflantly  repeating,  that  is,  idly  profaning,  the 
name  of  God. 

MEDICAL. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Means  of  Prefervvfg  and  Reftoring  Health  in  tht 
Weft  Indies  ^  frndl^vo^  is,  Dilly. 
This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Rollo,  the  author  of  the  Obfervations 
on  the  Difeafes  of  Sr»  Lucia,  which  we  mentioned,  with  refpe6t, 
in  our  Review,  vol.  Hi.  p.  78. — We  admire,  in  this  little 
manual,  his  knowlege,  his  attention,  and  his  benevolence,  and 
would  flrenuoufly  recommended  it  to  every  officer  on  that  fer- 
vice.  The  ^/^/^^/^m;^r/ might  alfo  attend,  with  advantage,  to 
his  dire6tions  for  the  foldiers,  which  are  founded  on  reafon  and 
experience. 

He  recommends  it  as  a  general  plan  for  each  perfon,  to  take  a 
fmall  quantity  of  bark  every  morning,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  to  continue  it  till  they  have  taken  about  two 
ounces ;  and  ftrongly  inculcates  the  neceflity  of  cold  bathing. 
To  this,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  genrleccjoling  hvutWe,  cir 
the  acid  fruits,  m  a  mfxleraEc  f]u?.nii(:y»  We  arc  conytiic^,  fitHO 
our  enquiries,  that  they  would  ruatcrially  alfitl  ench  other^ 

His  obfervations,  on  the  means  of  pre lemng  health,  arc  com- 
prehended  under  the  follovving  titles ;  Climate,  Svin,  Ntght-air, 
Rain,  Situation,  Effect  i  pL-culiar  ro  the  Weft  Indies,  Lodging, 
Drefs,  Diet,  Employment,  On  the  means  of  rctlonng  health,  he 
treats  of  change  of  Air,  Diet,  Drefs,  and  Employment.  Oft  eauh 
fubje6l  his  obfervations  ire  clear  and  judicious. 

He  avails  himfelf  freely  cf  the  labours  of  Monroi  Lmd,  ftu4 
Hillary  ;  and,  if  we  at  all  except  to  his  authorities,  it  isintti'^t  ui 
the  poetical  Armftrorg-,  who  we  fear  htis,  in  fome  inihfUCCSf  fl* 
criliced  reafon  to  found,  and  medicine  to  poetry, 

jTreatlfe  on  the  Medical  Ptrjtenks  of  Mercuiy^  B^  Ji^lm  fiW^ 

S-i'ff,     2/i     Longman- 
'    In  this  treatife  the  auihor  confines  his  obfervatioiiS  i 
to  its  anti -venereal  qualities,  which  be  confid* 
diflinft  modes  of  cure,  namely,  faliviition  and' 
.tho<1.    In  inveterate  cttfen,  he  ^ives  the  pref** 
and  declares  in  favour  af  un<^tion  :i3  tl\a  '' 
of  exhibiting  this  semetiy*  '  /" 
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MISCELLANEOUS- 

jtdnfice  to  the  Officers  of  the  Britijh  Army,  fmall  %fVo*  «x. 
Ricbardfcfn. 
This  little  tra6^  is  one  of  the  feverefl:  fatires  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  ;  it  is  (imilar  to  Swift's  advice  to  fervants  ;  and, 
by  the  ironical  reafon  for  each  diredtion,  conveys  the  keeneft 
reproof  for  conduct  which  would  difgrace  the  lowell  followers 
qt  a  regiment.  We  would  recommend  this  agreeable  monitor  to^ 
tbe  army  in  general ;  a  good  officer  will  be  as  little  affected  byr 
tkefe  farcafms  as  a  refpedlable  divine  by  Foote's  Minor,  or  aa 
intelligent  phyfician  by  Garth's  Difpenfary.  If  there  are  any 
who,  from  youthful  impetuofity  ;  or  a  mifplaced  confidence  in 
their  own  condu£l  and  abilities,  have  realized  this  fatire,  we  would 
advife  them  publicly  to  join  in  the  laugh  at  the  author's  wit ;  aud 
privately,  by  cool  refledlion,  to  difcover  their  errors  ;  and,  by  a 
lierious  and  determined  refolution,  endeavour  to  amend  them. 

Thp  author  has  very, politely  concluded  with  the  well-known 
adage,  qu'tcapit^  iUefacit;  fo  that  no  one  can  pretend  to  be  angry, 
who  does  not  appear  to  feel  the  force  of  his  ridicule,  and  to  aq- 
knowlege  its  juliicc. 

Biographia  Drdmatica^  or^  A  Cpmpanion  to  the  Playhoufe :  con- 
tain ng  Hijlorical  and  Critical  Memoirs^  and»Original  Anecdotes^ 
of  Britijh  and  Irifi  Dramatic  Writers^  from  the  Commencement 
ef  our  Theatrical  Exhibitions  ;   amongji  'uohom  are  fame  of  tlje 
moli  cekhraicd   AHors,     Alfo  an   Alpahetical  Account   of  their 
If^Wh,  the  Dates  ^vhen  print ed^  and  occafional  OhfemJatlons  on 
their  Merits,     Together  ixjith  an  IntroduHory   ^/Vxu  of  the  Rife 
.  and  Progrefs  of  the  Brltljh  Stage>     By  David  Erjklne  Baker ^  Efq. 
A  ne^v  Edition  :  carefully  correBed  \  greatly  enlarged  \  and  con* 
tinned  from  \']b^  to   4782.     2  vols  •     ^*vo,     foj,     Robinfon^ 
We  have  had  a  variety  of  Companions  to  the  Playhoiife ;  but 
the  bulk  of  this  work  precludes  it  from  being  portable.     The 
contents  are  told  us  by  the  title-page  ;  and,  as  accuracy  is  the 
chief  recommendation  of  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  wc 
have  no  reafon  to  impeach  in  the  prefent  performance,  we  have 
very  little  doubt  of  its  being  confidered  as  a  refpe6table  monitor  ; 
though,  in  giving  an  account  of  y2>/»^  writers,  the  editor  feems 
tp  have  been  too  acrimonious. 

It  may  be  neceiTary  to  inform  fome  of  our  readers,  that  this  is 
an  improved  edition  of  a  work  publiihed  fome  years  fince.  We 
cannot  give  a  better  account  of  it,  than  in  the  words  of  the  editor, 
at  the  conclufion  of  his  very  fatisfadory  introdudtion,  on  the  rife 
and  progrefs  cf  the  Britifti  ilage. 

*  The  work  which  is  now  re-publi(hed,  next  claims  to  be  no- 
ticed, Befides  the  labours  of  the  feveral  writers  (except  the  laft) 
who  have  been  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Baker  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  ufe  of  fome  manufcripts  belonging  to  Mr.  Coxeter,  a  per- 
fbn  who  was  very  diligent  in  coliedling  materials  for  the  Lives  of 
the  Englifli  Poets.  That  Mr.  Baker  poflefled  abilities  fully  com- 
petent to  the  undertakini^i/the  <;Qmplinient9  which  have  been 
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paid  to  his  pcrforrpancc  by  feveral  eminent  writers  fufficientlj^ 
prove;  The  principal  defe(fl  in  his  account  arofe  froth  bis  onnit^ 
ting  the  places  \vhcre  the  pieces  were  aited,  and  in  not  inferting 
the  various  editions  of  each  play«  He  had  llkewife  adopted 
La ngbanc's  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  account  of  authors^ 
wirhout  noting  either  the  dares*or  fizes  of  their  works,  a  fpecie^ 
of  information  which  books' of  this  kind  particularly  want,  and 
are  fingularly  dciicient.in.  The  judgment  of  this  writer  is  for  the 
mod  part  corre^SV,  and  his  criticifms  well  grounded  ;  hefcems  aUb 
not  to  have  fufFereJ  hitnfelt  to  be  mi  (led  by  prejudice  or  partial- 
ity. With  every  abatement  which  the  defc<5ts  belonging  to  the 
performance  might  wi^rrant,  it  was  certainly  the  leaft  exception- 
able and  mod  gtnerally  approved  work  on  the  fubje£t  extant  iri 
the  Englidi  language. 

*  To  correft  the  errors,  and  fupply  the  defeda  of  the  former 
edition,  it  wa» found  neceifary  to  refer  to  the  original  publications 
of  the  feveral  plays  mentioned  in  the  following  volumes.  Many 
miftakes,  tranfmitted  fror.  writer  io  writer  without  examination, 
have  by  this  means  been  rectified,  and,  it  is  prefumcd,  fome  new 
information  added.  The  principal  of  the  prcfent  extenfive  col- 
le«^on  of  plays  on  this  occalion  have  been  tonfulted,  and  much 
•iliftancc  received  from  the  information  of  gentlemen  whofe  names 
-would  refleft  honour  on  a  more  refpeftable  publication  than  a 
mere  catalogue  can  pretend  to  be.  1  he  prefent  editor  has  not 
been  wanting  in  diligence  to  render  the  work*  as  perfe(5t  as  he  was 
able,  confident  with  his  attention  to  moi^  important  avocations; 
He  delires,  however,  to  derive  tio  credit  from  any  part  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  without  apology,  or  folicitation  for  favour,  commit^ 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  publick,  to  be  condeitined  or  pr^iied  ad 
it  may  be  found  to  defetve  cenfure  or  approbation.* 

T/je  ^uUime  Reader^    By  the  Rev.  Dr,  John  Truf^r.     8i^<7.     2Ji 

Baldwin. 

This  publication  contains  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayew  of 
t^e  church,  with  all  the  \Vords  printed  in  italics,  of  capital?^ 
which  arc  fuppofed  to  be  cmpbaticalj  or  tO  reqjaire  a  particular 
ftrefs  of  the  voice. 

There  are  many  paffages,  in  which  a  critidal  reader  will  differ 
from  tills  writer,  with  refpe6t  to  the  pofirion  of  the  emphafis  : 
yjet,  notv/lthdiiiKrin.'^  this  difTerehcc,  readers  ih  general,  and  even 
fhc  moil  accuf:ue,  may  derive  no  inconfiderable  advantage  froni 
the  prefent  eiiiy,  were  they  only  to  attend  to  the  moft  ufefut 
•  hint?,  und  mi^ke  them  the  bafis  of  a  farther  improveiiient  ih  read* 
ingtbel/.turtry. 

Dcfcription  af  the  RoynlQeor^t^  j2tndt»  is*  Walter* 
.T^^*  defcription  of  the  Royal  d-eorge  contain^  nothing  pard^ 
cular,  thcMicrh  its  melancholy  fate  may  reijder  it  an  object  of  cu* 
rio'.ty  to  fv.'me  readers.  The  more  to  engage  their  dttention^ 
the.  I'l.  p.-rc..rcd  with  a  fliort  account  of  the  diving-bell^  and 
the  u  .ual  nictlvuus  for  raifuig  fhlps  that  have  been  funk*     , 
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ACCOUNT  o^  the  influenza,  as 

-^  it  appeared  at  Bath,  74.— 
Of  experiments  on  mercury, 
filver,  and  gold,  30j.*-*Of  the 
views  and  principles  of  the 
Rockingham  party,  318.— Of 
the  revolution  in  Sweden.  44.7 

Additional  letters  to  a  pbilofophi- 
cal  unbeliever,  x% 

Addrtjs  to  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, 15.— -To  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  232. — To  the 
Jandbolders,  &c.  of  England, 
on  the  expediency  of  augment- 
ing the  navv,  317.— To  the 
eledlors  of  Great  Britain,  401. 
—To  the  right  bon.  Henry 
Grattan,  476 

JdminiJfratioH,    impartial  rcflec- 

.  lions  on  the  late,   56.— The 

beauties  of,  397 

Advict  to  the  officers  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  army,  483 

Aitien's  (Dr.)  elements  of  phyfic 
and  furgery,  430 

if/^w«  triumphant, .  147 

America,  univerfal  hiftory  of,  318. 
—The  recovery  of,  dcraon- 
ftrated  to  be  praSlicable,    477 

Jncient  hiftory,  letters  upon,  140. 
— Mctaphylics,  339,  4*1 

Anecdotes  oi  William  Bowycr, 
printer,  375 

Anglia  rediviva,  47» 

Animad'verjions  ort  Dr.  Lee's  nar- 
rative of  a  gouty  ca(e,        440 

Anna^  a  (eniiraental  novel,     320 

Anjhver  to  Dr.  Pricftky's  Letters 

to  a  philofophical  unbehever, 

aa 

Anticipation,  by  Homer,  151 

A/iti'^aliicanSf  candidates  for  tne 
fJcicry  of,  i59»  J^o 

Antiquittet  of  Gloucefter,         1 57 

Af>olo^y  tor  Hook's  obfervations 
on  the  Roman  fenate,         399 

if///«</ijr  to  Rowley's  poems,  viu-^ 
dication  of,  iS6 

Arih^logual  epiftle  to  deao 
Miiles,  19 

Arnolds  univerfal  hiftory  of  Ame- 
nca,  318 

Article    (the    XVIIth)    of   the 

church  of  Englahd  parapbrafed, 

480 


B. 
Badge  oi  hWyy  the,  78 

Balfour* s  philofophical    dilTerta^ 
tions,  i^S 

Bateman,  George,  a  novel,    1^% 
Bay  leys  entrance  into  the  X'^cred  ^ 

Janguage,  %6t 

Beauchamp  (lord),  letter  to^  75 
Beauties  (the)  of  Great  Br ity  , 
313. — Of  admlnilbration,  3^7 
9^fi/«ri/*/  thoughts  on  hunting. 
267 
Bemont  (Fanny  and  Sophia),  hil- 

tory  of,  3«o.  * 

Bible,  new  hiftory  of  the,        75 
Bibliotheca  topograpbica  Britaa- 
nica.    No.  VL    Part  L  a38.— 
No.  IL  Part  IIL  45J 

Biographia  d ra m atica^  48  3 

BirdSt  general  fyndpfis  of,     309 
Blandford  races,^ '  15% 

Bowyer^s  conjectures  and  obferv<- 
ations  on  the  New  Teftament, 
37.— -Anecdotes  of,  375.-— Apo- 
logy for  Hook's  oblervatipns 
on  the  Roman  fenate,         399 
^r/7/yX  difpenfatory,  new,  237.— 
Navy,    addrefs  on  the  expc^ 
diency  of  augmenting  the,  3 1  ^^ 
—Government,  charafteis.  of 
parties  in  the,   476  -—Army, 
.  advicetotheofficersof  the,4$| 
BromleyU  fermon  for  the  benefit 
of  the  humane  fociety,  ^        75 
Broyghtan's  (Dr.)  obfervations  on 
the  influenza,  as  it  appeared 
at  Briitol,   157.— Enchiridioa 
bGtanicum»  361 

Bryant^ s    obfervations    on     the 
poems  of  Thomas  Rowley,  81 
Buffons  natural  hiftory,  372 

Burke,  letter  to  the  right  hon, 
£dm.  69.  401 

Bur  Hey' s  (Dr.)  general  bftory  of 
muficj  vol.  II.  325,  405 

Bmtter^s  (Dr.)  treattfe  on  the  in- 
fantile remittent  fever,        1% 
^  C. 
Call  to  the  gentiles,  479^ 

Candid  i\t^(ttt\on%  on  the  fubjtdts 
of  Jenyns's  difquititions,     23^ 
-Candidate  (the)  a  farce,  319 

Candiaates  fur  the  fociety  of  An-^ 
tigallicans,  159,160- 

Cardew's  vifitation    ftrmoa    at 
i  i  Pea- 
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t^ensance,  ^t(k 

CaUckifm^  a  metaphyficaU  323 
Caufes  (the)  of  our  Ut^  difcon. 

♦  tents,  *3* 

C^arA^^/r/ofpartiesin  thtBrhiflj 

•eovemraent,  47* 

Ck^itrton  and    Rovirley  in    thft 

•  Ifaades,  ^5 
X^ktJ  d*ceuvres  dramatiques,  1J© 
€^grington  (lord  vlfc^,  memoirs 
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